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THERE'SMORETO  SECURITY  ARCHESTHAN  JUST  BRICK 


Ready  For  Another  Year  of  Service 


FACING  1932  the  American  Arch  Company  is  ready  for 
another  year  of  service  to  American  railroads. 

Ready  to  supply  the  finest  Arch  Brick  from  the  following 
sources  picked  because  of  their  exceptional  clay  deposits  and 
advantageous  locations: 


HARBISON-WALKER 
REFRACTORIES  CO. 
Pennsylvania 
Ohio 
Kentucky 
Alabama 
Missouri 

NORTH  AMERICAN 
REFRACTORIES  CO. 
Pennsylvania 
Kentucky 

IRONTON  FIRE  BRICK  CO. 
Ohio 

DENVER  SEWER  PIPE  & 
CLAY  CO. 
Colorado 

ATHENS  BRICK  8C  TILE  CO. 

Texas 


MOULDING-BROWNELL 
CORP. 
Ohio 

GLADDING-McBEAN  8C  CO. 
California 
Washingon 

DIAMOND  FIRE  BRICK  CO. 
Colorado 

DOMINION  FIRE  BRICK  &. 
CLAY  PRODUCTS,  LTD. 
Saskatchewan,  Canada 

CANADA  FIRE  BRICK  CO., 
LTD. 
Ontario,  Canada 
Quebec,  Canada 


Also  ready  to  continue  its  designing  and  servicing  of  locomo- 
tive arches  and  to  supply  every  element  that  enters  into  a  satis- 
factory arch  brick  supply. 

AMERICAN  ARCH  CO. 

Incorporated 

LOCOMOTIVE    COMBUSTION  SPECIALISTS 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 
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On  the  Cover  Scene  from  New  Zealand 

Evidently  coal  conservation  is  not  practiced  so  carefully  in 
far-away  New  Zealand  as  in  this  land  of 
efficiency  in  operation. 


The  Sun  Is  Breaking  Through,  Charles  Dillon 

Higher  freight  rates,  loans  to  iveak  lines,  and  wage  reductions  by 
agreement  with  the  men,  and  a  promise  of  regulation  of  highway 
competition  give  a  more  cheerful  aspect  to  1932. 


The  Railways  of  Foreign  Lands,  M.  D.  Williams 

Something  about  the  world's  large  railways  abroad,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  electric  power  on  the  Stviss  Federal  Railways 
makes  interesting  reading. 


Roads  Disagree  About  Station  Plans,  Contributed 
Los  Angeles's  big  problem  still  seems  far  from  solving.  Right 
noiv  it  lies  in  the  choice  to  be  made:  a  stub-end 
or  a  through  terminal. 


Can  the  Airplane  Load  Be  Doubled?  Albert  Dorris 

Scientists  seem  agreed  that  J.  H.  Montgomery  has  solved 
the  age-old  mystery  of  a  Condor's  method  of 
flying  without  wing  motion. 


Editorial  Comment, 


Little  Stories  About  Big  Men, 


Department 


Department 


The  News  of  the  Month 


Here's  the  New  Year 

The  year  begins  in  a  somewhat 
better  way  for  the  railroads. 
Higher  freight  rates  out  of 
which  the  principal  lines  may  help 
roads  unable  to  meet  their  fixed 
charges,  and  the  prospect  of  voluntary 
wage  reductions  seem  to  indicate  in- 
creased revenue  amounting  to  nearly 
$300,000,000,  according  to  statisticians 
who  ought  to  know. 

An  article  in  this  issue  by  R.  H. 
Aishton,  president  of  the  American 
Railway  Association,  describes  what 
he  believes  to  have  been  the  chief 
causes  of  the  present  situation,  and 
that  which  existed  in  1930.  Among 
these  causes  Mr.  Aishton  numbers 
government  regulation,  with  particu- 
lar reference  to  the  Transportation 
Act  of  1920,  all  of  which  have  had 
a  bad  effect  on  railroad  credit.  Most 
important,  however,  has  been  a  great- 
ly reduced  volume  of  traffic  due,  of 
course,  to  economic  conditions  all 
over  the  nation,  as  well  as  in  other 
countries,  and  this  is  a  condition  to 
be  improved,  it  is  hoped,  before  many 
months  have  passed.  Mr.  Aishton 
urges  the  proper  regulation  of  com- 
peting forms  of  transportation,  a  rec- 
ommendation made  also  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  in  its 
yearly  report  to  congress. 

Like  other  sensible  public  men,  Mr. 
Aishton  does  not  believe  the  country, 
represented  by  congress,  will  permit 
the  railroads  to  be  regulated  out  of 
private  ownership  and  into  the  hands 
of  the  federal  government.  The  peo- 
ple have  had  a  taste  of  this  kind  of 
medicine,  and  have  realized  its  ineffec- 
tiveness as  a  remedy. 
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THESE  Are  The  Money  Makers 


ThlE  best  of  the  railroads'  motive 
power  is  now  being  used  to  handle 
reduced  traffic  at  reduced  costs. 

These  modern  locomotives  are  the 
real  money  earners. 

Have  you  enough  of  them  to  handle 
increasing  traffic  at  the  same  low  cost 
or  will  you  be  forced  to  turn  to  less 
efficient  locomotives  as  business  comes 
back? 

Now  is  the  time  to  ask  yourself  this 
question. 


LIMA  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS  •  incorporated  •  LIMA,  OHIO 


rr     ^     <~>  t— 

tCi^.  ,'ooj 


Penn.  It.  It.  Poster. 


Next    Month   We   Are   to   Celebrate   the   iJlUltli    Anniversary   of  George 
Washington,  Horn  I"el>.  --.  17HU,  and  tlie  ]2Hr<l  Anniversary  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  Horn  Fell.  12*  1809. 


The  Sun  Is  Breaking  Through 

Outlook  for  Railroads  Brighter  for  1932  As  A 
Result  of  the  Commission's  Recent  Rate  Decision 

By 

Charles  Dillon 


If  the  outlook  for  the  railroads  in 
1932  is  brighter  than  at  any  time 
for  at  least  a  year — and  this  seems 
to  be  the  opinion  of  men  who  are  in 
position  to  speak  authoritatively, — the 
unexpectedly  cheerful  situation  must 
be  credited  partly  to  the  Interstate- 
Commerce  Commission. 

The  second  cheerful  note  is  found 
in  the  Supreme  Court's  decision,  Jan- 
uary 4,  instructing  a  lower  court  to 


grant  an  injunction  against  the  com- 
mission's order  reducing  grain  rates. 
This  decision  will  he  worth  about  20 
million  dollars  to  grain-carrying 
roads,  mostly  in  the  West. 

Added  to  the  commission's  action 
as  to  the  executives'  surcharge  idea 
must  be  placed  the  temperate  atti- 
tude of  union  leaders  and  brother- 
hood officials  toward  certain  proposed 
wage  reductions. 


These  wage  reductions  of  ten  per 
cent,  and  in  some  cases  a  trifle  more, 
possibly  up  to  IS  per  cent,  with 
freight  rate  increases  granted  recent- 
ly by  the  commission  in  Washington, 
are  expected  to  add  about  $300,000,- 
000  to  railroad  receipts.  Even  if  traf- 
fic volume  does  not  improve  in  1932 
over  the  year  just  ended,  it  is  be- 
lieved the  carriers  should  earn  their 
fixed  charges  about  one  and  one-half 
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times,  according  to  competent  author- 
ities. If  this  hope  should  be  rea- 
lized there  is  no  reason  for  doubting 
that  many  roads  will  be  kept  out  of 
bankruptcy.  This,  of  course,  would 
be  reflected  largely  in  resumption  of 
equipment  and  material  purchases  in 
the  interest  of  long  deferred  main- 
tenance. 

Early  in  December  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  withdrew  the 
restrictions  it  had  imposed  when,  in 
refusing  the  carriers  a  15  per  cent 
rate  increase  last  October,  it  agreed 
to  a  temporary  surcharge  arrange- 
ment provided  funds  were  pooled  and 
used  to  pay  interest  on  bonds  of  tot- 
tering lines. 

The  new  ruling  leaves  the  roads 
free  to  apply  their  own  lending  plan 
relying  on  them  to  apply  the  funds 
to  aid  needy  lines. 

The  commission  found  it  had  no 
jurisdiction  over  loans  by  and  be- 
tween common  carriers  and  ruled  that 
it  would  "neither  approve  nor  dis- 
approve either  the  lending  plan  or 
the  agency"  the  carriers  had  said  they 
expected  to  set  up. 

The  surcharges  mentioned  became 
effective  early  this  month.  The  orig- 
inal pooling  plan  was  opposed  vigor- 
ously by  the  railroads  as  unworkable. 
The  commission's  decision  to  revoke 
its  previous  limitations  was  recorded 
by  a  7  to  4  vote  of  the  members. 

The  changed  attitude  was  not  ar- 
rived at  with  any  show  of  congenial- 
ity. In  his  dissent,  Commissioner 
Eastman  said,  according  to  newspaper 
quotations,  that  the  majority  had  act- 
ed with  "fear  that  if  the  commission 
should  adhere  to  the  pooling  plan, 
that  plan  might  be  rejected  and  the 
commission  thereupon  be  held  respon- 
sible for  financial  difficulties  which 
might  ensue." 

The  lending  plan  prepared  by  the 
Association  of  Railway  Executives, 
and  adopted  with  only  one  road's 
vote  withheld,  made  necessary  the  for- 
mation of  the  Railroad  Credit  Cor- 
poration whose  purpose  is  to  create 
a  fund  from  increased  freight  re- 
ceipts, permitted  by  the  commission, 
and  this  fund  will  lend  money  to 
financially  weak  railroads  with  which 
to  pay  fixed  interest  charges  only.  At 
the  same  time  arrangements  were  be- 
ing made  to  prepare  tariffs  to  be  filed 
with  the  commission  providing  for  the 
increased  rates.  E.  G.  Buckland, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  New 
Haven  System,  heads  the  credit  cor- 
poration. 

Another  constructive  feature  of  the 
commission's  alteration  of  the  orig- 
inal proposals  was  the  provision  for 
application  of  the  specific  rate  in- 


creases on  a  tonnage  basis,  instead 
of  a  car  basis.  This  change  will  ad- 
just the  inequality  in  the  size  of 
freight  cars  used  on  various  roads, 
and  is  expected  to  benefit  particu- 
larly such  lines  as  the  Santa  Fe,  Nor- 
folk &  Western,  Chesapeake  &  Ohio, 
Great  Northern,  and  Atlantic  Coast 
Line. 

A  railroad  wishing  to  borrow  from 
the  credit  corporation  fund  must  be 


The  Power  Thai  Hakea  the  N:iti<>n 
a  Unit* 


one  which  derives  not  less  than  50 
per  cent  of  its  revenue  from  freight 
traffic  and  which  was  not  in  receiver- 
ship or  in  default  of  its  fixed  charges 
when  the  fund  was  created.  Thus,  a 
railroad  wishing  to  borrow  from  the 
fund  applies  to  the  credit  corporation 
and  offers  the  best  security  it  can  for 
the  loan.  Whether  the  loan  shall  be 
granted  or  whether  the  security  of- 
fered be  acceptable  is  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
credit  corporation.  The  widest  lati- 
tude has  been  left  to  the  directors 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
primary  object  of  the  corporation 
which  is  to  keep  railroads  out  of  re- 
ceiverships. A  borrower,  however, 
may  not  pay  dividends  until  its  loan 
has  been  paid. 

The  increases  in  rates  allowed  by 
the  commission  for  this  purpose  ex- 
pire in  March,  1933.  It  is  expected 
that  they  will  bring  in  a  fund  vari- 
ously estimated  between  $100,OCX),000 
and  $125,000,000,  which  is  about  one- 
fourth  the  amount  of  additional  rev- 
enue the  railway  managers  estimated 
as  necessary  during  1932. 

As  scarcely  anything  is  more  im- 
portant than  friendly  relations  with 
the  public,  confirmation  of  this  atti- 
tude, it  is  good  to  know,  is  to  be 


found  in  many  divisions  of  business 
and  social  activity  where  expressions 
usually  have  been  confined  to  de- 
mands for  lower  rates.  True,  busi- 
ness, represented  by  many  organiza- 
tions, did  oppose  the  effort  to  obtain 
an  increase  of  15  per  cent  in  rates, 
but  once  the  roads  had  devised  a  con- 
structive plan  permitted  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  all  such 
opposition  ceased.  One  of  the  strong- 
est influences,  perhaps,  in  creating 
good  will  has  been  what  the  public 
believes  to  be  an  intelligent  and  loyal 
understanding  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
ployes of  the  really  serious  conditions 
confronting  managements,  and  the 
willingness  of  the  men  in  nearly  all 
cases,  to  agree  to  a  lower  scale  of 
wages,  at  least  until  the  necessity  for 
such  reductions  no  longer  exists. 

It  was  especially  interesting  to  note 
the  activity  of  the  churches.  Such 
organizations,  as  most  of  us  know, 
have  not  been  noted  for  their  partici- 
pation in  matters  of  public  concern 
in  business  circles.  Not  within  our 
memory  until  recently,  has  a  church 
done  anything  to  arouse  its  members 
to  a  realization  of  great  public  danger 
through  financial  difficulties,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  nation's  railroads.  In  the 
present  situation  the  2,000,000  or 
more  members  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  are  learn- 
ing things  many  of  them  might  never 
know  through  the  church's  General 
Committee  of  Steamship  and  Railroad 
Transportation  Bureau  which  sent 
out  an  appeal  from  Nashville  in  No- 
vember. This  bureau  has  told  the 
members  that  railroads  are  suffering 
unfairly  by  reason  of  excessive  taxa- 
tion and  unregulated  competition.  The 
appeal  ends  with  these  paragraphs, 
well  worth  the  attention  of  all  rail- 
road men,  as  well  as  of  the  entire 
public : 

It  is  worthy  our  attention  that  the 
railroads  have  contributed  much  to  the 
success  of  the  church's  program:  the 
payrolls  of  these  rail  carriers  add  to  the 
revenue  of  the  church;  officers  and  em- 
ployes in  large  numbers  are  represented 
in  our  membership  and  are  liberal  and 
loyal  in  church  support.  The  railroads 
have  extended  special  courtesies  to  our 
ministers  and  missionaries  and  thus 
have  enabled  them  to  save  largely  on 
their  travel  and  to  do  a  more  extensive 
work.  These  courtesies  constitute  a  con- 
siderable contribution  to  Methodism. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  statement,  which 
is  prompted  only  by  a  sense  of  justice, 
may  lead  our  constituency  to  understand 
the  situation  and  to  cooperate  more  fully 
with  an  essential  public  utility. 

The  church,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
public,  must  have  the  railroads! 

President  Hoover  issued  a  state- 
ment December  18  explaining  that 
because  of  the  fall  in  prices  of  rail- 
road bonds,  he  had  received  numer- 
ous telegrams  and  inquiries  as  to  the 
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status  of  the  various  proposals  that 
have  been  offered  to  "assist  those 
railways  which  are  not  earning  their 
fixed  charges  across  the  trough  of 
the  depression  without  further  conse- 
quential defaults  on  bonds  or  receiv- 
erships." He  then  outlined  the  pro- 
posals that  have  been  taken  to  aid 
such  railroads. 

He  stated  orally  that  the  inquiries 
were  natural  "because  the  railroad 
bonds  amount  to  $9,000,000,000  and 
are  held  by  public  institutions  of  all 
kinds  with  direct  relationship  to  the 
people  at  large." 

The  President  said  that,  excluding 
roads  not  already  in  receivership,  the 
number  earning  less  than  fixed 
charges  is  only  about  16  per  cent  or 
17  per  cent  of  the  whole.  This,  how- 
ever, includes  some  roads  that  are 
parts  of  larger  systems  able  to  look 
after  them. 

"It  will  be  remembered,"  he  said, 
"that  the  carriers  have  now  organized 
the  Railway  Credit  Corporation  on 
the  plan  provided  between  them  and 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
for  assisting  railways  with  deficient 
earnings  from  the  special  income 
authorized  by  the  commission.  This 
income  is  estimated  at  something 
over  $100,000,000." 

Unregulated  competition,  as  the 
public  knows  pretty  well  by  this  time, 
is  extremely  widespread,  and  increas- 
ing rapidly.  So  far  as  depleted  pas- 
senger earnings  are  concerned  by  far 
the  larger  part  has  been  lost  to  pri- 
vately-owned automobiles,  of  which 
there  are  about  23,000,000  in  the  na- 
tion. Traffic  which  has  not  been  lost 
to  these  cars  has  gone  to  public  mo- 
tor buses,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  to 
airplanes.  As  to  private  cars  noth- 
ing, of  course,  can  be  done.  But 
the  rates  of  buses  and  airplanes  can 
be  regulated,  as  are  the  rates  of  the 


railroads,  and  doubtless  such  regula- 
tion will  be  considered  in  the  forth- 
coming sessions  of  congress.  Some- 
thing will  be  done,  too,  to  control  the 
operations  of  motor  trucks,  a  form 
of  competition  which  has  cut  seri- 
ously into  freight  traffic,  both  in  the 
hauling  of  commodities  and  of  live 
stock. 

In  its  yearly  report  to  congress  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
says  competition  of  motor  trucks  pre- 
sents the  most  serious  problem  for 
railroad  executives.  The  amount  of 
commercial  freight  handled  by  trucks 
in  1930  was  estimated  by  a  railroad 
witness  who  had  made  a  study  of  the 
subject  at  between  15  billion  and  20 
billion  ton-miles,  or  about  4  per  cent 
of  the  rail  ton-miles.  There  has  been 
a  tremendous  growth  of  motor-truck 
transportation  since  1928.  This  is  due 
partly  to  the  increase  of  paved  high- 
way mileage. 

Motor  trucks  now  handle  most  of 
the  less-than-carload  freight  that 
moves  less  than  100  miles  from  the 
large  distributing  centers  of  the 
United  States.  One  western  railroad 
official  estimated  that  motor  trucks 
in  1930  handled  90  per  cent  of  the 
less-than-carload  freight  destined 
within  a  radius  of  50  miles  of  the 
jobbing  centers,  about  75  per  cent  of 
that  moving  from  50  to  100  miles, 
and  about  50  per  cent  of  that  han- 
dled for  hauls  between  100  miles  and 
150  miles.  At  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  52 
motor  express  lines  serve  580  points 
within  a  radius  of  350  miles.  These 
trucks  give  pick-up  service  and  make 
store-door  delivery  in  New  York  City 
at  the  present  rail  rates  or  in  some 
instances  10  cents  per  100  pounds 
higher. 

The  situation  in  Oregon  is  typical. 
There  are  165  firms  authorized  to 
operate  on   fixed  schedules  and  at 


fixed  rates  filed  with  the  Oregon 
public  utilities  commission.  The  trucks 
of  this  class  in  1930  carried  509,233 
tons  of  freight  and  traveled  10,554,- 
126  miles.  Permits  were  issued  to  582 
truck  operators,  classed  as  "any- 
where-for-hire"  carriers,  who  pub- 
lish fixed  rates  but  do  not  maintain 
regular  routes.  There  were  2,616  mo- 
tor trucks  licensed  by  the  secretary 
of  state  which  made  all  hauls  under 
separate  contracts. 

In  Iowa  there  are  about  6,000 
trucks  for  hire  on  a  contract  basis. 
North  Carolina  has  60  chartered 
trucking  lines,  which  operate  412 
trucks  and  82  trailers  over  regular 
routes.  On  July  31,  1931,  there  were 
204  scheduled  truck  routes  author- 
ized in  Oklahoma  and  321  truck  car- 
riers were  authorized  to  handle 
freight  at  fixed  rates  but  not  over 
established  routes.  In  Arkansas  75 
per  cent  of  the  4,591  miles  of  rail- 
road are  paralleled  by  routes  of  li- 
censed truck  lines. 

The  report  says:  "Without  exag- 
gerating the  menace  of  this  form  of 
competition,  we  are  convinced  that 
the  carriers  have  underrated  it,  and 
that  its  possibilities  are  materially 
greater  than  they  are  prepared  to 
concede." 

Coastwise  steamships,  particularly 
those  using  the  Panama  Canal,  mak- 
ing any  rates  necessary  to  get  the 
business,  often  at  a  loss,  now  respon- 
sible to  no  one  except  their  owners, 
will  fall  under  the  rule  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  if  pres- 
ent plans  mature. 

One  of  the  outstanding  new  com- 
petitive developments  is  the  exten- 
sion of  pipe-line  transportation  be- 
yond crude  petroleum  to  certain  re- 
fined products.  There  are  in  opera- 
tion or  under  construction  a  number 
of  large  gasoline  pipe-line  systems. 


This  MiKht  Meet  the  Demands  of  Some  Uueer  Folk.  It  Is  the  Only   Free  Railroad   In  the  World.     Hut   It   Is  in  the  FIJI  lalan 
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The  commission  says  in  *ts  report 
that  about  3,800  miles  of  gasoline 
lines  are  already  in  existence.  They 
operate  in  conjunction  with  motor 
trucks  or  barges  which  cover  exten- 
sive lateral  and  terminal  territory. 
One  large  refinery  pipes  gasoline 
from  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  to  a  point  on 
the  Ohio  River  in  Ohio. 

Another  phase  in  the  development 
of  pipe-line  transportation  is  in  the 
field  of  natural  gas.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  important  pipe  lines  aggregat- 
ing about  65,000  miles,  many  of 
which  have  only  recently  been  con- 
structed. The  increasing  use  of  gas. 
as  well  as  of  fuel  oil.  moved  largely 
by  pipe  lines  and  tank  steamers,  has 
caused  a  substantial  decline  in  the 
tonnage  of  coal  handled  by  the  rail- 
roads in  the  last  decade.  In  1930, 
Pennsylvania  produced  18.000.000 
fewer  tons  of  anthracite  than  in  1920, 
and  about  15.000,000  tons  less  than 
the  annual  average  from  1909  to  1913, 
inclusive.  It  is  estimated  that  in  1929 
natural  gas  displaced  about  77,500,000 
tons  of  bituminous  coal. 

Among  other  suggestions  of  the 
commission  in  its  report  to  congress, 
is  its  second  recommendation  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Recapture  Clause.  The 
report  says  this  clause,  originally  in- 
tended to  "keep  railroad  revenues  at 
a  level  which  will  yield  to  the  car- 
riers, considered  in  the  aggregate,  a 


fair  return  on  the  fair  value  of  the 
property  used  for  carrier  purposes." 
has  proved  a  "cumbersome,  wasteful, 
and  largely  ineffective  means  of  ad- 
justment, and  in  some  respects,  dan- 
gerous as  well." 

The  commission  recommended  the 
substitution  of  another  means  for 
maintaining  an  adequate  national 
transportation  system  by  adjusting 
regulation  to  the  varying  financial  ne- 
cessities  of  the  individual  lines. 

This  substitute  provision  recog- 
nizes the  principle  that  "inasmuch  as 
railroad  earnings  must  inevitably  fall 
below  normal  in  times  of  depression, 
since  railroad  traffic  reflects  business 
conditions  very  closely,  they  may 
properly  be  permitted  to  rise  above 
normal  in  times  of  prosperity." 

Under  the  present  recapture  pro- 
visions of  the  act.  a  carrier  is  per- 
mitted to  earn  6  per  cent  on  its  prop- 
erty investment,  but  one-half  of  any 
excess  is  required  to  be  paid  back  to 
the  government  for  deposit  in  the 
so-called  Railroad  Contingent  Fund, 
the  remaining  half  being  retained  in 
the  railroad's  reserve  fund.  The  com- 
mission says : 

"In  our  proposed  substitute  for  sec- 
tion 15a  we  have  provided  for  what  is 
termed  a  'rate  base'  in  place  of  the 
'fair  value'  of  the  property.  In  es- 
sence, disregarding  details,  this  rate 
base  is  built  up  by  taking  the  cost  of 


reproduction  new  of  road  and  equip- 
ment at  the  so-called  1914  unit  prices, 
as  found  in  our  basic  valuation,  add- 
ing the  then  present  value  of  land, 
bringing  the  total  up  to  date  by  add- 
ing the  net  increase  in  carrier  prop- 
erty since  valuation  date  as  shown  by 
the  accounts  when  correctly  kept,  de- 
ducting the  amount  of  the  carrier's 
depreciation  reserve,  and  adding  a 
reasonable  sum  for  working  capital. 
The  result  would  probably  exceed 
somewhat  the  reasonable  original  cost 
of  the  property,  minus  the  deprecia- 
tion reserve,  but  would  not  be  far 
from  that  figure." 


What  Caused  the  Trouble 

By  R.  H.  Aishtox. 
Pres.  American  Ry.  Assn. 

As  they  emerge  from  1931  the 
railroads  find  themselves  in  common 
with  industry  in  general,  confronted 
with  problems  largely  of  a  financial 
nature,  due  for  the  most  part  to  the 
present  business  situation.  However, 
the  present  problems  of  the  railroads 
can  also  be  said  to  be  due  in  part  to 
two  other  factors.    They  are : 

1.  Defects  in  the  present  regula- 
tory system  which  prevents  the  rail- 
roads from  building  up  their  reserves 
in  normal  times  to  enable  them  to  be 
prepared  to  face  conditions  such  as 
now  exist,  for  no  system  can  be 
termed  sound  which  encourages  re- 
ductions in  rates  in  prosperous  times 
and  necessitates  increases  in  times  of 
economic  depression. 

2  Lack  of  appropriate  regulation, 
so  far  as  interstate  commerce  is  con- 
cerned, of  the  various  agencies  of 
transportation  designed  to  bring  about 
a  complete  and  coordinated  system 
of  transportation  embracing  all  land 
and  water  agencies. 

Any  upturn  in  business  with  the 
resultant  increase  in  traffic  undoubt- 
edly will  be  of  immense  aid  to  the 
rail  transportation  systems  of  the  na- 
tion. There  is  need,  however,  for 
other  steps  to  be  taken  in  order  to 
preserve,  in  the  public  interest,  rail- 
way credit  and  an  adequate  transpor- 
tation service.  To  meet  this  need, 
there  should  be  a  revision  of  those 
provisions  in  the  Transportation  Act 
which  directly  and  adversely  affect 
the  credit  of  the  railways. 

Provisions  should  be  made  for  the 
necessary  regulation  of  all  agencies 
supplying  transportation  for  hire  so 
that  stability  may  be  established,  and 
an  equal  opportunity  created  among 
them  to  compete  for  the  commerce 
of  the  nation. 

Taxes  now  are  approximately  14 
per  cent  higher  than  they  were  ten 
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years  ago,  and  it  will  require  the  net 
revenues  of  the  railroads  for  four 
months  out  of  the  twelve  to  pay  their 
taxes  in  1931. 

In  the  matter  of  traffic,  the  year 
1931  has  heen  a  sad  disappointment. 
Earnings  have  correspondingly  failed 
to  improve,  despite  the  great  strides 
forward  made  by  the  carriers  in  re- 
cent years  in  the  matter  of  increased 
efficiency  and  economy  of  operation. 

Preliminary  reports,  which  will  not 
become  complete  for  several  weeks, 
indicate  that  loading  of  revenue 
freight  in  1931  will  total  37.250.000 
cars,  a  reduction  of  8,630.000  cars  or 
18.8  per  cent  under  that  for  1930, 
and  15.577.900  cars  or  29.5  per  cent 
under  1929. 

.Measured  in  net  ton  miles,  the  vol- 
ume of  freight  handled  in  1931,  com- 
plete reports  are  expected  to  show, 
will  be  340  billion  net  ton  miles,  a 
reduction  of  19.5  per  cent  under  1930, 
and  30.9  per  cent  under  1929. 

Preliminary  reports  for  the  year 
show  that  Class  I  railroads  as  a  whole 
had  a  net  railway  operating  income 
in  1931  of  $534,000,000  or' a  return 
of  1.99  per  cent  on  their  property 
investment.  Class  I  railroads  in  1930 
had  a  net  railway  operating  income 
of  $885,000,000,  a  return  of  3.36 
per  cent  on  their  property  investment. 
Gross  operating  revenues  in  1931 
amounted  to  approximately  $4,259,- 
000,000.  a  decrease  of  20.3  per  cent 
under  those  for  1930,  while  operat- 
ing expenses  amounted  to  $3,275,000,- 
000,  a  decrease  of  17.6  per  cent  un- 
der the  previous  year. 

The  estimate  of  earnings  for  the 
year  1931  is  based  on  complete  rec- 
ords for  the  first  ten  months  and  an 
estimate  by  the  Bureau  of  Railway 
Economics  as  to  earnings  in  Novem- 
ber and  December.  The  net  railway 
operating  income  for  the  ten  months 
period  totaled  $472,306,293,  compared 
with  $773,287,275  for  the  same  pe- 
riod in  1930. 

Passenger  traffic  in  1931  was  less 
than  for  any  year  within  the  last  27 
years,  amounting  to  21.800,000,000 
passenger  miles,  a  reduction  of  53.5 
per  cent  under  the  record  year  of 
1920. 

The  railroads  in  1931  installed  in 
service  12.707  new  freight  cars  and 
133  locomotives  compared  with  76,- 
909  freight  cars  and  782  locomotives 
in  1930.  Ownership  of  freight  cars 
by  Class  I  railways  on  December  1, 
1931,  was  approximately  2,205,062 
cars  or  4.3  per  cent  less  than  on  De- 
cember 1,  1923,  while  the  average 
carrying  capacity  per  car  owned  in- 
creased 3.41  tons  per  car.  This  was 
also  a  decrease  of  159.610  cars  under 
the  high  ownership  period,  Septem- 


ber, 1925.  The  number  of  locomo- 
tives owned  by  Class  I  railroads  on 
December  1  was  54,861,  a  decrease  of 
10,018  locomotives  or  15.4  per  cent 
compared  with  the  same  date  in  1923, 
but  the  average  tractive  power  in- 
creased 6,698  pounds  per  locomotive 
or  17.2  per  cent. 

The  greatest  efficiency  on  record 
in  the  use  of  fuel  by  road  locomo- 
tives was  obtained  by  the  railroads 
in  1931.  An  average  of  118  pounds 
of  fuel  was  required  during  the  past 
year  to  haul  1,000  tons  of  freight  and 
equipment,  including  locomotive  and 
tender,  a  distance  of  one  mile.  This 
average  was  the  lowest  ever  attained 
by  the  railroads  since  the  compila- 
tion of  these  reports  began  in  1918, 
being  a  reduction  of  two  pounds  un- 
der the  best  previous  record  estab- 
lished in  1930. 

Record  efficiency  also  marked  the 
use  of  fuel  in  the  passenger  service, 
an  average  of  14.4  pounds  having 
been  required  to  move  each  passen- 
ger train  car  one  mile  in  1931  com- 
pared with  14.5  pounds  in  the  pre- 
ceding year. 


More  Optimism  Is  Needed 

By  C.  D.  Morris 
Asst.  to  Chm.  Western  Rys.  Com. 

With  the  exception  of  the  years 
1919  and  1920,  when  federal  'war- 
time guaranties  were  effective,  the 
railroads  of  this  country  have  hoi  bad 
so  poor  a  year,  considered  from  the 
standpoint  of  earnings,  for  30  years 
as  they  had  in  1931.    In  1911  the 


return  earned  on  railway  investment 
was  4.84  per  cent.  This  year  the  re- 
turn on  investment  will  be  approxi- 
mately two  per  cent,  which  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  meet  overhead  expenses.  As 
a  result  some  of  our  railroads  are  al- 
ready in  the  hands  of  receivers,  while 
many  others  are  struggling  along  in 
an  effort  to  avoid  the  same  fate. 

I  do  not  wish,  however,  to  give 
voice  to  a  dirge  of  despair  over  the 
conditions  now  confronting  the  roads. 
The  need  of  the  hour  is  a  more  opti- 
mistic spirit  than  has  been  evidenced 
among  our  people  for  some  months. 
Too  much  pessimism  has  resulted  in 
accentuating  the  hurtful  conditions 
under  which  we  labor,  drying  up  the 
springs  of  credit  upon  which  busi- 
ness is  so  largely  done.  I  have  too 
much  faith  in  the  recuperative  powers 
of  this  country  and  of  the  railroads 
to  imagine  for  a  moment  that  we  are 
all  bound  for  the  bankruptcy  courts. 
It  is  always  wise,  however,  to  look 
actual  conditions  squarely  in  the  face, 
that  we  may  act  intelligently  in  times 
of  emergency. 

That  the  steam  railroads,  which 
constitute  one  of  our  greatest  and 
most  important  industries,  are  facing 
one  of  the  greatest  emergencies  in 
their  history  cannot  be  denied.  And 
there  is  no  more  opportune  time  than 
the  closing  of  a  year  to  take  account 
of  conditions  as  they  are,  so  that  we 
may  remedy  them  with  the  opening 
of  the  new  year. 

It  ought  to  be  recognized  at  this 
time  that  the  railroads  cannot  con- 
tinue indefinitely  to  do  business  un- 
der   present    conditions.  Regulated 
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as  they  are.  and  have  been  over  a 
period  of  years,  they  have  found  it 
impossible  to  accumulate  sufficient  re- 
serves out  of  which  to  meet  their  fixed 
charges  during  a  protracted  period  of 
depression ;  and  a  very  severe  curtail- 
ment of  their  credit  has  resulted. 
Without  credit  it  is  impossible  for  a 
railroad  to  perform  the  services  for 
which  it  is  designed,  a  thing  that  is 
at  once  disastrous,  not  only  to  its 
stockholders,  but  to  the  general  pub- 
Ik. 

Aside  from  the  restrictive  regula- 
tion under  which  they  must  do  busi- 
ness they  have  been,  in  recent  years, 
confronted  with  the  character  of  com- 
petition that  is  difficult  to  meet.  This 
competition,  confined  at  first  to  what 
is  known  as  short-haul  business,  has 
now  entered  the  long-haul  field  and 
is  taking  very  many  tons  of  traffic, 
that,  in  the  very  nature  of  things, 
would  seem  to  belong  to  the  rail- 
roads. I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
this  competition,  subsidized  as  it  is 
through  taxation,  now  threatens  the 
very  life  of  many  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  necessary  rail  lines  in  the 
country,  and  points  unerringly  to  the 
necessity  of  an  early  change  in  our 
governmental  policy  with  respect  to 
transportation. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  regulating  the  railroads,  recognizes 
this  fact.  In  both  its  decisions  in 
the  recent  emergency  request  for  rate 
increases  and  in  its  report  to  congress, 
recently  published,  it  declares  that  the 
railroads  are  in  a  bad  way  and  urges 
regulation  of  motor  buses  and  trucks 
doing  a  commercial  business.  So  far 
these  competitors  of  the  railroads 
have  been  doing  an  interstate  business 
without  regulation  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, and,  while  individual  states 
have  passed  laws  regulating  them  to 
some  extent,  no  definite  or  well- 
shaped  policy  along  this  line  has 
been  adopted.  The  entire  subject  is 
one  that  must  have  the  careful  con- 
sideration of  federal  congress  as  well 
as  of  the  legislatures  of  the  several 
states. 

To  bring  about  a  right  and  fair 
transportation  policy  in  this  country 
will  require  the  active  attention  and 
interest  of  the  general  public.  The 
railroads  cannot  do  it  alone.  The 
matter  of  self-interest  unavoidably  in- 
volved prevents.  The  people,  how- 
ever, when  they  come  to  know  how 
vitally  important  good,  dependable 
and  economical  transportation  is  to 


the  country,  can  make  their  interest 
in  the  matter  very  effective  with  pub- 
lic officials  of  all  classes  and  can  get 
results.  When  the  people  realize  that 
in  interesting  themselves  in  this  mat- 
ter they  will  be  serving  the  general 
public,  as  well  as  the  railroads,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  future  will  have 
better  things  in  store  for  us  all  than 
we  have  experienced  in  1931. 


Concrete   I'icrs  of   Rock    Island  Bridge, 
Hatn  Span,  Over  the  Trinity  River 
at  Dallas. 


A  Prodigal  Car 

A  freight  car,  built  for  automobiles, 
returned  to  its  home  a  few  weeks 
ago  after  a  long  journey.  Car  No. 
41488  of  the  Central  Vermont  Ry. 
was  built  in  April,  1929,  and  went 
into  service  immediately.  In  the  last 
28  months  the  car  has  traveled  38,- 
500  miles,  visited  every  state  in  the 
Union  and  every  province  in  Canada, 
with  the  exception  of  Nova  Scotia, 
has  been  to  Santa  Rosalia  in  Chi- 
huahua. Mexico,  and  has  just  re- 
turned to  its  home  terminus,  St.  Al- 
bans, Vt.,  to  find  restricted  call  for 
use. 

Once  More,  the  Rate 
Structure 

Reform  in  the  railroad  rate  struc- 
ture was  urged  upon  the  President's 
Conference  on  Home  Building  and 
Home  Ownership,  December  4.  by 
the  Committee  on  Industrial  1  )ecen- 
tralization  and  Housing  as  a  major 
step  to  bring  about  desirable  decen- 
tralization of  industry  and  so  to  re- 
lieve housing  congestion.  The  com- 
mittee's report  said  : 


"  The  historical  development  of  the 
railroad  rate  structure  has  been  one 
which  has  strongly  tended  to  force 
industry  to  locate  in  large  centers.  It 
seems  likely  that  we  are  on  the  verge 
of  far-reaching  changes  in  the 
equipment  and  operation  of  the  rail- 
roads. The  policies  of  rate  making 
should  be  specifically  developed  and 
quickly.  The  committee  feels  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
should  consider  the  national  policy 
as  to  the  freedom  of  location  to  in- 
dustry, and  that  it  should  enter  upon 
a  study  of  the  relation  of  the  bases 
of  rate  making  to  that  national  pur- 
pose." 

To  Meet  Bus  Competition 

The  Texas  &  Pacific  Ry.  has  ap- 
plied to  the  railroad  commission  to 
reduce  its  passenger  rate  to  \  l/2  cents 
a  mile  so  that  it  can  meet  competi- 
tion from  buses  and  private  cars  on 
its  divisions  between  Texarkana  and 
Fort  Worth.  245  miles,  and  between 
Fort  Worth  and  Rig  Spring,  267 
miles. 

Several  months  ago  the  road  placed 
a  2-cent-a-mile  rate  in  effect  on  the 
two  divisions,  and  passenger  traffic  in- 
creased considerably,  it  was  stated. 

The  regular  passenger  rate  on  Tex- 
as railroads  is  3  1  5  cents  a  mile. 


One  More  Unemployed 

In  an  application  filed  with  the 
California  railroad  commission, 
Winslow  N.  Humphries  of  Campo, 
San  Diego  county,  asks  that  his  cer- 
tificate to  operate  an  auto  stage  line 
be  cancelled.  The  reason  as  set  forth 
in  the  application  is  that  the  superior 
court  of  San  Diego  county  divorced 
the  applicant  from  his  wife,  and  also 
from  the  auto  stage.  Specifically  he 
says  the  court  awarded  all  his  per- 
sonal property  to  his  wife,  and  that 
accordingly  he  has  no  auto  stage  to 
operate. 

United  Air  Lines  has  established 
the  nation's  only  border  to  border 
passenger  plane  service.  The  sched- 
ule of  119  miles  an  hour  is  one  of 
the  fastest  in  the  United  States. 
Eleven-passenger  planes  leave  Seattle 
at  8 :00  a.m.  and  arrive  at  San  Diego 
at  7  :20  p.m.  This  enables  passengers 
to  travel  practically  the  length  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,  between  the  Mexican 
and  Canadian  borders,  in  daylight, 
a  saving  of  nearly  two  days  over  sur- 
face transportation. 


The 

Railways 

of 
Foreign 
Lands 


Swiss  Federal  Lines, 
and  Other  Interesting 
Notes  From  Abroad 

By  M.  D.  Williams 


Of  all  the  large  railroad  sys- 
tems in  the  world  none  shows 
as  great  a  development  in  the 
use  of  electricity  as  a  motive  power  as 
the  Swiss  Federal  Railways.  Starting 
with  107  km.  in  1919,  the  length  of 
electrified  lines  increased  to  1666  km. 
by  end  of  1929,  and  on  these  lines 
converted  to  electric  operation  85  per 
cent  of  the  total  traffic  of  the  system 
is  being  carried.  Only  the  20  km. 
long  stretch  of  the  Simplon  tunnel, 
completed  in  Feb.,  1905,  was  origi- 
nally constructed  for  electric  traction. 
Since  a  saving  of  five  million  Swiss 
francs  was  actually  effected  through 
electric  operation  in  1929,  a  new  pro- 
gram has  been  drawn  up,  covering 
the  conversion  of  426  additional 
kilometers  within  the  next  seven 
years. 

Electric  power  amounting  to  more 
than  420  million  kilowatt  hours  a 
year  is  being  consumed  by  the  Swiss 
Federal  Railways  at  present.  This 
figure  will,  of  course,  increase  pro- 
portionately as  electrification  ex- 
pands. 

Today  electrification  represents  a 
yearly  saving  of  600,000  tons  of  coal 
costing  22  million  Swiss  francs,  and 
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the  country  is  no  longer  dependent 
on  her  neighbors  for  coal  supplies. 
Then  there  is  the  gain  in  time,  where- 
by the  capacity  of  the  lines  is  in- 
creased. Thus  electric  passenger  loco- 
motives weighing  106  tons,  can  haul 
trains  of  300  tons  three  times  in  24 
hours  over  the  137^2  miles  between 
Lucerne  and  Chiasso,  on  the  St. 
Gothard  line,  allowing  a  stop  of  15 
minutes  at  the  termini.  Freight  loco- 
motives weighing  128  tons  can  haul 
loads  of  500  tons  over  the  steepest 
sections  of  the  route. 

Foreign  engineers  acclaim  the  elec- 
trification of  the  Swiss  Federal  Rail- 
roads as  a  masterpiece.  Advantage 
has  been  taken  of  all  the  latest  tech- 
nical improvements ;  the  huge  loco- 
motives now  the  pride  of  the  St. 
Gothard  route  will  be  replaced  by  still 
more  powerful  engines  soon.  The  St. 
Gothard  line  handling  the  bulk  of  the 
freight  traffic  between  northern  Eu- 
rope and  Italy  is  considered  the  most 
important  and  busiest  Alpine  railway. 
In  view  of  this  fact,  locomotives 
weighing  over  230  tons  are  now  un- 
der construction.  They  will  be  able 
to  haul  heavy  freight  and  express 
trains  of  600  tons  without  the  aid  of 
a  second  engine,  and  over  the  steep- 
est inclines  at  a  speed  of  over  50  km. 
an  hour.  The  electric  rolling  stock  in- 


cludes 500  locomotives  of  varied  size. 
More  than  half  of  these  are  intended 
for  express  passenger  service,  and 
among  this  particular  type  are  the 
heavy  Series  Ae  4/7  machines,  which 
can  cover  100  kilometers  an  hour  and 
which  cost  half  a  million  Swiss  francs 
apiece.  Then  there  are  the  somewhat 
cheaper  and  lighter  Ae  3/6  locomo- 
tives, used  for  express  service  in  the 
lowland,  and  the  heavy  freight  loco- 
motives able  to  haul  singly  as  much 
as  1400  tons  on  territory  with  slight 
gradients. 

Passenger  cars,  too,  are  a  formid- 
able item  of  the  modern  electric 
equipment.  New  carriages,  built  ex- 
clusively in  Switzerland,  the  last 
word  in  comfort  and  luxury,  are  con- 
stantly being  added.  In  conformity 
with  the  European  custom  there  are 
first,  second  and  third  class  compart- 
ments, comfortable  seats  and  spacious 
windows  being  a  feature  of  all.  While 
first  and  second  class  show  elaborate 
upholstering,  third  class  accommoda- 
tion is  without  this  luxury.  However, 
all  the  carriages,  those  destined  for 
traffic  within  the  country  and  those 
intended  for  international  service,  are 
constructed  after  the  American  sys- 
tem, being  through-going,  and  not 
with  small  compartments  with  one 
side  exit.  Cars  with  center  corridors 
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are  provided  for  inland  use  and  oth- 
ers with  side  corridors  for  interna- 
tional service.  About  3600  passenger 
cars  are  available  at  present,  witb  a 
total  seating  capacity  of  200.000,  to 
care  for  a  yearly  traffic  of  about  1 10 
million  passengers.  Electric  lighting 
and  heating  is  a  feature  of  the  new 
cars.  The  majority  of  the  older  ve- 
hicles h  a  v  e  been 
similarly  modern- 
ized. 


try  according  to  zones.  The  tariff  for 
tickets  in  a  hard  carriage  of  the  slow 
trains  is.  for  a  distance  of  from  seven 
to  160  kilometers,  at  the  rate  of  one 
and  one-fifth  kopeks  per  kilometer. 
(A  kilometer  is  about  five-eighths  of 
a  mile,  and  a  kopek  is  half  a  cent. ) 
From  161  to  300  kilometers  the  fare 
is  two  rubles.  40  kopeks,  and  so  on 


The  Faithful 
Elephant  Not 
So  Popular 

Elephant  trans- 
port, slow  but  sure, 
survives  in  the  rough 
country  of  Central 
India  and  Kajputana. 
but  is  gradually  be- 
ing discarded  by  In- 
dian princes  and 
merchants  for  rail- 
ways and  motor  cars. 

On  the  great  es- 
tates of  the  mahara- 
jas  the  elephant  car- 
riages are  retained 
for  state  occasions, 
when  the  animal 
plays  a  leading  role 
in  the  display  of  Indian  pageantry. 

From  ten  to  thirty  elephants  are 
used  at  festivities  of  this  kind,  espe- 
cially when  a  local  potentate  cele- 
brates a  birthday.  The  beasts  are  gor- 
geously outfitted  for  such  occasions, 
and  painted.  Their  trunks,  ears  and 
tails  are  covered  with  red,  yellow  and 
green  flowers  and  their  foreheads  are 
daubed  with  gilt  to  match  the  deco- 
rative coats  of  the  howdahs  and  the 
trappings  of  the  carriages. 


A  Train  of  tin-  Swiss 


federal  Railways  Crossing  iim*  (imr 
Et&;llsan  on  Che  RJtlnet 


An  American  Woman  in 
Soviet  Russia 

By  Ferdinanda  W.  Reed 
Entering  or  leaving  Russia  in  go- 
ing to  or  from  Europe,  always  you 
change  trains  at  the  Russian  border. 
No  European  wheel  base  fits  the  wide 
Russian  track  gauge.  The  degrees  of 
comfort  or  expense  to  travelers  are 
not  indicated  under  the  Soviets  as 
they  were  under  the  Czars,  and  are 
in  other  countries,  by  first,  second  or 
third,  or  even  fourth  class,  but  by 
"hard"  or  "soft"  carriages,  that  is. 
plain  wood,  or  upholstered;  also  by 
"sitting  down  place"  or  "lying  down 
place."  Soft  costs  twice  as  much  as 
hard. 

As  all  the  railroads  belong  to  the 
Soviet  government  the  price  of  trans- 
portation is  fixed  for  the  whole  coun- 


Up  to  3011  kilometers  and  farther, 
for  17  rubles,  80  kopeks,  with  some 
small  varying  charges  according  to 
the  zone  divisions.  To  the  prices  of 
tickets  in  the  hard  carriages  on  the 
slow  trains  must  be  added  five  per 
cent  for  educational  work  among  the 
transport  workers,  and  15  kopeks  for 
the  Red  Cross  on  every  ticket  in  the 
soft  carriages,  the  price  of  which  ex- 
ceeds two  rubles.  50  kopeks,  or  for 
every  ticket  in  the  hard  carriages  the 
price  of  which  exceeds  seven  rubles. 
80  kopeks.  For  tickets  on  the  fast 
trains  25  per  cent  of  the  hard,  slow 
train  rate  is  added ;  and  for  sitting 
places  10  per  cent,  for  lying  down 
places  25  per  cent,  and  both  these 
latter  charges  are  obligatory  on  the 
fast  trains.  It  will  be  seen  that  de- 
spite these  extra  charges  the  cost  of 
railroad  transportation  in  Soviet  Rus- 
sia is  much  less  than  in  the  United 
States. 

When  I  was  returning  once  to  Mos- 
cow from  a  nearby  country  place  a 
workman  in  the  hard  carriage  inquired 
of  me  about  American  trains.  "Of 
course,"  said  he.  "the)-  are  very  dif- 
ferent, much  more  luxurious  than 
this  ?"  and  he  indicated  the  bare 
shellacked  finish  of  the  wooden  seats 
and  interior.  He  was  filled  with  ad- 
miration over  the  description  of  the 
red    plush    upholstery,  decorations. 


free  ice  water  and  so  forth,  but  when 
he  compared  the  prices,  34  kopeks, 
(17  cents)  for  an  hour's  ride  in  the 
Russian  train,  to  one  dollar,  (two 
rubles)  for  an  hour's  ride  in  an 
American  train,  his  amazement  over 
what  he  called  the  exorbitant  cost  had 
to  be  communicated  to  all  the  other 
passengers. 

When  contemplat- 
ing more  than  a  lo- 
cal journey  in  Rus- 
sia it  is  well  to  buy 
your  assortment  of 
tickets  at  the  town 
ticket  office  several 
days  before  your  in- 
tended departure,  as 
at  the  railroad  sta- 
tions the  tickets  are 
on  sale  for  only  an 
hour,  or  an  hour  and 
a  half,  before  train 
time.  The  line  at  the 
ticket  window  is  like- 
ly to  be  long,  bundles 
and     babies  many, 
and    your  negotia- 
tions   may  develop 
unlooked-for  compli- 
cations. Even  at  the 
town    ticket  offices 
you  may  find  diffi- 
culties and  delays.  In 
the    spacious  ticket 
magnificent  Nevsky 
Prospect  in  Leningrad  you  may  take 
your  place  in  line  before  the  Moscow- 
Leningrad  ticket  window,  and  find 
just  at  closing  time  that  if  you  wish 
to  go  on  a  Thursday  you  should  have 
gone  to  another  window  with  a  sign 
indicating  "Thursday  Tickets"  which 
you  had  overlooked,  and  which  win- 
dow is  now,  after  your  long  wait,  be- 
ing closed.  The  simple  and  unadven- 
turous  solution  of  the  ticket-buying 
problem  for  the  tourist  is  to  let  the 
hotels  buy  the  tickets.  This  will  be 
promptly  and  honestly  attended  to  for 
a  small  commission. 

If,  in  Nijni-Novgorod,  you  arrive 
by  a  small  boat  from  a  small  town 
down  the  Volga,  at  five  in  the  morn- 
ing, you  may  repair  at  leisure  to  the 
town  ticket  office  and  take  your  place 
in  line  before  the  window  which  will 
open  at  nine  a.m.,  to  buy  your  ticket 
for  the  first  express  train  for  Mos- 
cow which  will  leave  at  eight  o'clock 
that  evening.  In  the  patiently  wait- 
ing cue  you  may  hear  shrewd  and 
witty  conversations,  have  ample  time 
for  observations  and  find  interesting 
and  friendly  fellow-travelers.  When 
your  turn  comes  it  is  well  to  be  pro- 
vided with  small  bills  and  change  or 
the  whole  line  may  be  held  up  while 
a  boy  is  sent  out  to  break  vour  30 
ruble  ($15)  bill. 
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However,  great  progress  has  been 
made.  At  the  close  of  the  civil  war 
there  were  only  4,600  serviceable  lo- 
comotives left,  (out  of  14,500  pre- 
war stock),  and  only  215,000  freight 
cars,  a  little  more  than  half  the  pre- 
war number;  and  because  of  loss  of 
territorv  and  temporary  abandonment 
of  some  railway  lines,  the  railway 
mileage  had  fallen  from  53.290 
kilometers  to  28.655.  In  1929  there 
were  77.000  kilometers  in  actual  use ; 
locomotives  and  freight  cars  now  ex- 
ceed in  numbers  the  pre-war  figures. 
Charles  Muchnic,  vice  president  of 
the  American  Locomotive  Co..  is 
quoted  as  saying  the  number  of  lo- 
comotives under  repair  is  about  14.5 
per  cent,  comparing,  as  does  the  en- 
tire operating  ratio,  very  favorably 
with  similar  figures  of  American  rail- 
roads. Gross  revenues  increased  from 
$321,000,000  in  1924-25  to  $950,000,- 
000  in  1928-29.  According  to  the 
Five  Year  Plan  about  6,700,000,000 
rubles  will  be  invested  in  railways  up 
to  1932-3.  and  in  the  final  year  it  is 
expected  that  94,000  kilometers  will 
be  in  operation.  The  total  length  of 
the  railways  under  construction  in 
1929-30  is  given  as  11,039  kilometers. 

The  production  of  coal  and  oil  has 
increased  under  the  Soviets  128.4  per 
cent  and  110.6  per  cent  respectively 
over  pre-war  figures.  These  are  the 
industries  that  show  the  greatest 
gain,  but  despite  a  shorter  working 
day,  the  average  productivity  of  labor 
increases,  and  the  pace  accelerates  in 
industry  as  a  whole  at  an  astounding 
rate.  The  repercussions  of  this  enor- 
mous activity  in  which  the  whole 
country  shares,  both  in  toil  and  profit, 
are  beginning  to  be  felt  abroad.  The 


The  Railway  Station  at  Thim,  in  the  Bernese  Oberland,  Switzerland- 


Pennsylvania  coal  operators  complain 
that  Soviet  anthracite  begins  to  in- 
terfere with  their  New  England 
trade,  and  that  their  best  customers 
there  are  buying  Russian  coal  at  a 
dollar  a  ton  less  than  the  price  of 
Pennsylvania  coal.  It  costs  $2.39  to 
move  a  ton  of  Pennsylvania  coal 
from  Reading  to  the  port  of  Phila- 
delphia, a  distance  of  60  miles,  ac- 
cording to  the  railroad  rate  estab- 
lished by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  It  costs  one  dollar  to 
move  a  ton  of  Soviet  coal  1,000  miles 
from  the  Donetz  Coal  Basin  to  the 
port  of  Odessa.  It  is  thus  that  rail- 
road rates  under  Socialism  affect  coal 
users  in  the  United  States. 


Train  Control  in  England 

The  automatic  train  control  now  in 
operation  on  the  Great  Western  Rail- 
way of  England  between  Paddington 


Station  (London),  Swindon,  Oxford, 
and  High  Wycombe,  372  track  miles, 
is  to  be  extended  to  all  main  lines  to 
Weymouth,  Plymouth,  Bristol,  Taun- 
ton, Newport,  Swansea,  Hereford, 
Gloucester  and  Wolverhampton,  1758 
miles.  Two  thousand  additional  loco- 
motives will  be  fitted  with  automatic 
train  control  equipment.  The  cost  will 
exceed  $1,000,000.  When  this  devel- 
opment is  completed  the  Great  West- 
ern will  have  2,130  track  miles  and 
2,334  locomotives  equipped  with  au- 
tomatic train  control  gear. 


C.  P. 


R.  Makes  New 
Flat  Cars 


The  Angus  shops  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  at  Montreal  have  de- 
livered the  first  of  a  new  type  of  de- 
pressed flat  car,  capable  of  carrying 
loads  up  to  269,500  pounds.  Four 
more  of  these  cars  are  nearly  com- 
pleted. The  new  flat  car  is  cast  in  a 
single  piece,  the  steel  frame  being 
able"  to  support  loads  up  to  269,500 
pounds,  or  nearly  135  tons.  The 
weight  of  the  frame  itself  is  59,000 
pounds  of  the  107,000  pounds  total 
weight  of  the  car.  The  depressed  por- 
tion, which  will  bear  the  load  of  such 
huge  units  of  equipment  as  turbines, 
generators,  transformers,  combines 
and  other  huge  accessories,  is  22  feet 
7  inches  in  length,  while  the  total 
length  of  the  car  is  54  feet  5  inches. 
The  car  has  two  six-wheel  trucks,  the 
commonwealth  steel  frames  for 
which  are  each  cast  in  a  single  piece. 
The  total  truck  wheel  base  is  9  feet 
and  the  truck  centers  of  the  car  are 
spaced  40  feet  7  inches.  The  rolled 
steel  wheels  are  30  inches  in  diameter. 


New  Type  of  Third  Class  Car  on  the  Swiss  Fed< 


IC  :i  il  nay  s. 


Construction  of  the  first  railroad 
in  Bermuda  is  expected  to  be  com- 
pleted within  a  year,  Canadian  Na- 
tional Railways  announces. 
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Roads  Disagree  About 
Station  Plans 

Thkke  principal  reasons  are  de- 
clared by  railroad  men  to  lie  be- 
hind the  three  local  railroads' 
submission  of  two  plans  for  the  un- 
ion passenger  terminal  which  the 
state  railroad  commission  has  ordered 
the  Santa  Fe.  Union  Pacific  and 
Southern  Pacific  railroads  to  build  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Plaza  area. 

One  is  said  to  be  the  natural  in- 
clination of  each  line  to  retain  as 
much  as  possible  of  its  present  ad- 
vantages in  the  way  of  track  loca- 
tions. Another  is  a  similarly  natural 
inclination  to  favor  that  plan  which 
will  enable  it  to  keep  its  operation 
costs  lowest.  The  third  is  varied  ideas 
as  to  how  much  should  be  spent  on 
such  a  project. 

The  first  two  reasons  arise  from 
a  highly  complicated  situation  involv- 
ing present  track  and  facilities  loca- 
tions. Expert  engineers  of  the  lines, 
commission  and  various  city  and  civic 
organizations  have  spent  months  fig- 
uring on  them. 

Giving  and  taking,  the  Southern 
Pacific  and  Union  Pacific  have  agreed 
on  a  plan  substantially  the  same  as 
that  originated  by  the  commission 
and   formerly   known   as   the  Hill 


plan.  This  provides  for  a  stub-end 
track  layout.  They  have  submitted  it 
to  the  commission.  They  estimate  that 
it  will  cost  about  $10,000,000.  The 
Santa  Fe  submitted  a  plan  of  its  own, 
known  as  the  Meigs  plan.  It  esti- 
mates this  will  cost  about  $11,000.- 
000.  The  Santa  Fe  plan  provides  an 
open  or  continuous  track  plan. 

So  the  matter  has  gone  to  the  com- 
mission to  be  threshed  out.  In  any 
event,  the  actual  station  building  is  to 
occupy  exactly  the  same  amount  of 
space  under  the  one  plan  as  it  would 
under  the  other.  The  locations  pro- 
posed in  the  two  plans  are  very  near 
each  other.  No  plans  have  been  sub- 
mitted yet  to  portray  the  building  it- 
self. Of  the  $10,000,000  to  $14,000.- 
000  estimated  cost  of  the  whole  proj- 
ect, both  plans  contemplate  spending 
from  $1,250,000  to  $1,750,000  on  the 
depot  building  and  immediate  facili- 
ties. Plans  for  the  building  are  to 
come  after  the  track  layout  has  been 
decided. 


France,  the  land  of  a  number  of 
queer  railroading  terms,  has  coined 
another  word  to  designate  a  rail  mo- 
tor car,  several  of  which  have  recent- 
ly been  placed  in  operation  in  that 
country — an  automotrice. 


Grain  Rates  Suspended 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion has  suspended  until  July  5,  1932, 
the  operation  of  certain  schedules 
published  by  the  Rock  Island  Lines 
which  proposed  to  establish  a  reduced 
rate  on  export  grain  from  the  Twin 
Cities  to  Texas  ports. 

New  schedules  would  fix  a  through 
proportional  rate  on  grain  and  its 
products  of  30  cents  a  iOO  pounds  in- 
stead of  38  cents  as  at  present.  Traf- 
fic would  move  through  Galveston, 
Houston  and  Texas  City,  and  likewise 
apply  on  grain  destined  for  export  or 
coastwise  movement.  Suspension  of 
the  rates  followed  receipt  of  protests 
against  the  proposed  reduction. 


Faster  Freight  Service 

Although  the  volume  of  freight 
handled  by  railroads  declined  greatly 
a  report  of  the  department  of  com- 
merce shows  that,  "generally  speak- 
ing, freight  is  delivered  today  in  ap- 
proximately one-half  the  time  re- 
quired nine  years  ago."  Credit  for  the 
gain  is  given  to  the  economy  and  ef- 
ficiency in  operations  which  have 
marked  the  course  of  the  roads  in 
recent  years. 


— l'ho:o  Courtesy  of  Los  Angeles  Times. 


Editorial  Comment 


Supreme  Court  Rejects  Grain  Rate 
Reduction 

The  law,  after  all,  is  common  sense.  But  one  must 
go  high  to  get  the  proof  of  it.  In  this  instance  it 
is  found  in  the  decision  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  January  4,  in  effect  disapproving  the 
order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  reduc- 
ing rates  on  grain.  The  Santa  Fe  and  other  grain- 
carrying  roads  had  asked  a  lower  court  to  grant  an 
injunction  restraining  the  commission  from  enforcing 
its  order.  When  this  application  was  denied  the 
roads  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  which  sent  the 
case  back  with  instructions  that  the  injunction  be 
granted  immediately.  This  one  rate  reduction  would 
have  cost  the  railroads  in  the  West  approximately 
$20,000,000  a  year. 

Chief  Justice  Hughes  ordered  the  commission  to 
make  a  further  inquiry  which  is  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  decreased  earnings  of  grain-carrying 
roads  since  the  grain  rate  investigation  began  in  1928, 
under  the  Hoch-Smith  resolution  of  1925.  This 
resolution,  in  effect,  directed  that  the  lowest  possible 
rates  be  granted  to  agricultural  products. 

"There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  change  in  con- 
ditions on  which  the  new  hearing  was  asked,"  the 
Chief  Justice  said.  "Of  that  change  we  may  take 
judicial  notice.  It  is  the  outstanding  contemporary 
fact,  dominating  thought  and  action  throughout  the 
country." 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  says  in  its 
yearly  report  that  "the  impression  on  the  part  of  in- 
vestors that  the  commission  has  been  'unduly  re- 
pressive' and  has  'whittled'  rates,  is  not  shared  by 
those  'who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  commission's 
activities.'  Failure  of  the  railroads  to  receive  a  'fair 
return'  is  due  wholly  to  the  drop  in  passenger  earn- 
ings ;  freight  earnings  considered  alone  were  in  re- 
cent years  fully  up  to  the  mark." 

There  are  at  present,  or  there  were  a  few  days  ago, 
seven  lawyers  in  the  membership  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  One  familiar  for  many  years 
with  court  procedure  has  noticed  that  lawyers,  and 
this  includes  judges,  never  permit  a  witness  to  tell 
what  he  thinks  or  believes — only  what  he  knows.  Im- 
portant cases  are  lost  very  often  to  worthy  plaintiffs 
because  of  this  archaic  rule  which  so  frequently  ex- 
cludes the  truth.  In  hearings  before  the  commission, 
a  quasi-judicial  body,  only  the  lawyers  are  permitted 
to  speak  without  thinking.  As  a  result  of  this  prac- 
tice the  future  welfare  of  a  railroad,  quite  clear  to 
the  mind  of  an  expert  witness  is  injured  irreparably 
because  an  important  possibility  may  not  be  de- 
scribed. 

Competent  witnesses  could  have  told  the  com- 
mission in  1920  that  they  believed  Section  15a  almost 
certainly  would  injure  the  railroads,  and  they  could 
have  given  good  reasons.  They  could  have  told  the 
commission  that  new  and  rapidly  increasing  competi- 
tion would  result  precisely  as  it  has  in  the  last  ten 
years  with  respect  to  passenger  business.  But  that 
would  have  been  improper,  and  irrelevant.    It  was 


improper  to  mention  the  wage  question,  a  most  im- 
portant element,  in  the  hearing  of  Ex  Parte  103 ;  and 
while  that  was  the  law,  it  was  not  moral,  and  it 
was  not  common  sense.  The  commission  should 
have  authorized  the  increase  in  freight  rates  in  1917, 
but  it  did  not,  and  it  should  have  done  the  same 
thing  in  subsequent  years  when  the  railroads  peti- 
tioned for  such  action.  If  the  members  knew  that 
falling  passenger  earnings  would  put  the  railroads 
in  their  present  plight  they  should  have  obeyed  the 
provisions  of  the  Transportation  Act  written  for  the 
express  purpose  of  preserving  properly  the  country's 
transportation  facilities.  And  they  have  never  done 
this. 

We  do  not  mean  to  intimate  that  the  commission 
intended  deliberately  to  injure  the  railroads.  With- 
out a  doubt  the  members  did  what  they  thought  was 
right.  At  least  we  like  to  think  so.  What  we  do 
intimate,  however,  in  plain  English,  is  our  belief  that 
the  commission  in  a  majority  of  its  decisions  has 
leaned  the  wrong  way  for  years,  and  we  do  not  know 
why.  We  believe  the  commission,  from  the  first  day 
of  its  existance,  nearly  40  years  ago,  has  proved 
conclusively  that  as  managers  of  railroads  the  mem- 
bers have  been  good  lawyers. 

Blackstone  said,  "To  limit  morality  to  that  which 
is  legal  is  base,  for  the  extreme  of  law  is  the  extreme 
of  injustice.  The  administration  of  law  requires,  *  *  * 
above  all  things,  the  admixture  of  common  sense." 
The  commission  appears  to  have  thought  more  about 
precise  legal  niceties  than  it  did  about  its  moral  ob- 
ligation to  give  the  railroads  the  benefit  of  whatever 
justice  might  be  found  lying  about  in  its  chambers, 
if  any. 

The  commission  should  consider  more  closely 
the  morality  of  rates  than  the  exact  legal  require- 
ments. It  should,  in  brief,  cease  to  be  the  prosecutor. 
Such  officials  invariably  fall  under  the  belief  that 
every  man  accused  is  guilty.  The  commissioners 
should  realize  that  a.  majority  of  the  opposition  filed 
against  railroads  in  rate  cases  is  filed  because  the 
plaintiffs  believe  they  are  certain  to  win. 

The  mental  obliquity  of  the  commissioners  at 
Washington  is  multiplied  in  the  state  commissions. 
A  railroad,  in  many  instances,  is  whipped  before  its 
counsel  says  a  word.  The  fairness  of  this  criticism 
is  shown  by  the  publicly-announced  attitude  of  the 
chairman  at  Washington  who  declared  during  the 
hearing  of  Ex  Parte  103  that  the  members  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  petitions,  telegrams  or  newspaper  comment,  al- 
though they  are  supposed  to  represent  the  public 
thus  voicing  its  opinion.  This  attitude  may  be  proper, 
but  we  doubt  it. 


The  State  of  Mind  in  1932 

In  normal  limes  men  go  through  much  the  same 
mental  emotions  at  the  beginning  of  every  new  year. 
They  say  that  in  the  future  they  are  going  to  he 
more  charitable  to  those  who  are  down  on  their 
luck  ;  they  intend  to  try  harder  than  ever  to  control 
hasty  tempers;  they  plan  so  many  important,  Chris- 
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tian-like  changes  in  their  program  of  living  that  as 
the  days  go  by — for  a  few  weeks  anyway — their  ac- 
quaintances and  friends  are  astonished.  Perhaps 
"surprised"  is  a  better  word. 

But  of  all  the  mental  transformations  of  men  none 
is  so  productive  of  genuine  profit  as  that  which  in- 
cludes a  disposition  to  be  fair  to  others,  to  try  to  see 
the  other  side  of  a  question.  At  least  to  admit  there 
really  is  another  side,  and  that  in  the  past,  perhaps, 
indeed  very  probably,  they  have  been  wrong  and 
sometimes  unjust. 

Hard  times,  really  down-and-out  times,  serve  a 
magnificent  purpose  more  often  than  not.  For  one 
thing,  in  many  instances,  human  tragedies  bring 
men  closer  together.  We  believe,  after  a  careful 
reading  of  the  reports  available  while  this  piece  is 
being  written,  that  railroad  men.  officers,  employes, 
and  security  holders  are  much  nearer  a  common- 
sense,  temperate  understanding  at  the  beginning  of 
1932  than  at  any  time  in  all  the  many  years  of  our 
familiarity  with  such  affairs.  We  believe  that,  unless 
some  influence  not  now  in  evidence  interferes  to  de- 
stroy this  entente  cordiale,  the  railroads  of  the  United 
States  arc  far  along  the  smooth  highway  of  common 
understanding  of  one  anothers'  troubles.  We  be- 
lieve there  is  a  very  noticeable  attitude  toward  much- 
needed  cooperation  among  railroads.  We  believe 
railroad  managers  are  much  closer  than  at  any  time 
in  30  years  to  the  long-deferred  realization  that  the 
only  way  to  avoid  demoralization  of  steam  and  elec- 
tric transportation  is  through  the  well-devised  co- 
ordination of  highway  and  rail  facilities. 

Some  of  the  best  minds  in  railroad  management 
have  long  known  everything  mentioned  in  the  fore- 
going paragraphs,  and  in  many  instances  such  men 
have  been  preparing  their  properties  for  precisely 
this  kind  of  operation.  Such  men  and  the  roads 
they  manage  will  never  be  seen  in  bankruptcy  courts. 
To  quote  a  very  old  platitude,  they  saw  the  writing 
on  the  wall.  Others,  lacking  the  qualities  described, 
have  not  helped  their  brothers.  Almost  to  a  fatal  day 
they  held  aloof  in  opposition  to  constructive  sugges- 
tions, and  in  some  cases  proved  themselves  as  dog- 
matic— -that  is  to  say  opposed  to  reason — as  did  some 
of  the  members  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. 

But  the  sun  has  broken  through  the  clouds.  When 
the  commission's  decision  in  the  Fifteen  Per  Cent 
Case  seemed  unworkable,  if  that's  a  good  word,  the 
leading  railroad  men  got  together,  presented  what 
they  believed  to  be  a  sensible  plan  affecting  the  weak 
lines,  and  the  commission,  with  commendable 
promptness,  approved  the  idea. 

So  now.  in  the  first  days  of  the  new  year,  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  for  doubting  that  not  only 
the  managements,  but  also  the  employes,  with  their 
wage  reduction  problem,  may  find  themselves  in 
agreement,  set  and  ready  to  make  1932  a  better  year 
than  the  one  just  ended.  As  this  is  written  the  wage 
question  is  still  to  be  settled  definitely,  but  the  out- 
look is  distinctly  cheerful,  if  one  may  judge  by  the 
reports  from  the  brotherhood  heads.  On  several 
roads  the  proposed  reduction  of  10  per  cent  already 
has  been  accepted  by  the  men,  a  sensible  action  cer- 
tain to  result  in  their  own  good  interest. 

It  is  apparent  today,  more  than  at  any  time  in 
years,  that  the  public  has  become  railroad-conscious. 
Proof  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  editorial  pages  of 
newspapers  and  reviews  all  over  the  country,  and 


these  publications,  in  a  very  large  degree  indeed, 
reflect  the  public  mind.  Contrary  to  the  belief  of 
many  persons  such  editorials  are  not  exclusively 
the  personal  opinions  of  editors.  They  are  based  on 
what  editors  hear  wherever  they  go,  in  hotels,  clubs, 
commercial  organization  meetings,  on  the  streets, 
in  the  exchanges,  in  stores  of  every  kind.  Such 
editorial  expressions  are  immensely  impressive  be- 
cause, again  contrary  to  the  belief  of  many  men, 
public  opinion  really  is  the  final  influence  in  Amer- 
ica, and  it  has  great  weight  in  congress,  but  par- 
ticularly in  the  lower  house.  Its  effect  has  been 
shown  in  too  many  great  occasions  to  need  further 
emphasizing  here.  A  declaration  of  war  is  not  an- 
nounced by  President  or  congress  until  the  people 
have  been  heard,  and  certainly  nothing  likely  to  im- 
pair the  continued  operation  of  the  railroads,  a  situ- 
ation almost  as  costly  as  war,  will  be  done  by  our 
government  without  the  same  sanction. 

In  the  final  moment  the  government  at  Washing- 
ton, congress  and  the  commission  included,  are 
bound  to  do  what  is  believed  to  be  the  best  for  the 
country.  The  members  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  may  make  unpopular  decisions,  as  any 
regulating  body  is  certain  to  do  now  and  then.  But 
every  one  of  those  members  must  be  given  credit  for 
at  least  believing  his  position  or  attitude  is  right. 
Mr.  Kastman  believes  in  government  ownership  of 
railroads,  but  not  because  he  wishes  to  destroy 
those  properties.  It  just  happens  to  be  his  belief 
that  such  a  program  is  better  than  private  owner- 
ship. There  have  been  many  notable  men  who  be- 
lieved as  Mr.  Eastman  does,  and  while  we  should 
vote  against  them  whenever  we  have  the  chance, 
still  we  should  not  believe  them  chargeable  with 
treason. 

This  is  the  time,  today,  to  shake  hands  all  'round. 
It  is  the  day  to  support  the  President  in  his  con- 
structive activities  for  the  improvement  of  railroad 
conditions.  It  is  the  time  to  encourage  the  railroad 
executives  in  their  task  of  trying  to  save  weak  rail- 
roads, many  of  which  might  better  be  torn  up  and 
carted  away.  It  is  the  hour  in  which  all  of  us 
should  realize  that  without  prosperous  railroads  the 
country  can  not  soon  recover  from  hard  times — 
prosperous  enough,  at  least,  to  permit  locking  away 
safely  something  in  good  times  to  prepare  for  the 
days  that  are  dark.  The  only  way  to  do  this,  of 
course,  is  for  the  commission  to  see  to  it  that  rail- 
road rates  are  high  enough  to  insure  adequate  trans- 
portation based  on  a  proper  standard,  just  as  con- 
gress, doubtless,  intended  the  commission  to  do 
when  it  enacted  the  Transportation  Act  of  1920. 
The  commission  in  Washington  knows  this;  so  does 
the  President.  Railroad  men  and  the  country  at 
large  should  support  both  these  divisions  of  author- 
ity. 


On  Second  Thought 

Tin-,  plans  of  major  eastern  trunk  lines  to  divide 
the  rail  properties  in  Eastern  Trunk  Line  Ter- 
ritory into  four  systems  instead  of  the  five  con- 
templated by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
in  its  consolidation  plan  of  Dec.  9,  1929,  are  opposed 
by  the  governors  of  five  Xew  England  states  in  a 
petition  filed  with  the  commission  early  in  December. 
It  was  charged  that  the  so-called  "four-party  plan" 
of  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the  Xew 
York  Central,  and  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  railroads, 
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if  approved  by  the  commission  without  modification 
or  condition,  "will  not  carry  out  the  purpose  of  con- 
gress" as  stated  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  but 
"on  the  contrary,  will  tend  to  diminish  competition 
and  to  close  existing  routes  and  channels  of  trade 
and  commerce." 


More  than  $10,000,000  has  been  spent  in  the 
United  States  during  the  past  year  for  bridge  les- 
sons and  lectures,  says  E.  A.  Moree,  executive  of  a 
magazine  devoted  to  the  game,  in  an  article  copy- 
righted by  the  North  American  Newspaper  Alli- 
ance. This  does  not  take  into  account  at  least  $1,- 
500,000  spent  on  books  and  articles  on  the  subject. 
Neither  does  it  include  the  millions  spent  by  wor- 
ried business  men,  sitting  up  with  friends  who  are 
ill  only  at  night,  and  too  weak  to  lift  anything 
heavier  than  five  cards  and  a  few  chips.  Nothing 
is  said  about  the  millions  of  poverty-stricken  men 
and  women  just  strong  enough  to  drag  themselves 
to  the  boxing  matches,  the  football  games  and  the 
golf  contests.    These  are  hard  times. 


The  3,376,552  individuals  and  489,110  corpora- 
tions filing  tax  returns  with  the  federal  government 
during  the  first  eight  months  of  1931  reported  total 
gross  income  of  $141,957,217,527  as  compared  with 
$170,321,819,082  reported  by  the  4,034,702  individ- 
uals and  494,515  corporations  filing  returns  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  1930,  a  drop  of  approxi- 
mately 28  billion  dollars,  according  to  the  prelim- 
inary report  of  statistics  of  income  for  1930,  re- 
leased by  the  bureau  of  internal  revenue. 


Failure  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
permit  the  railroads  to  charge  rates  sufficient  to  earn 
a  fair  return  on  their  investment  was  assailed  by 
John  J.  Cornwell,  general  counsel  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio,  in  an  address  last  month  before  the  Balti- 
more Bar  Association.  Mr.  Cornwell  centered  his 
fire  on  Commissioner  Eastman,  chairman  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  citing  instances 
of  the  chairman's  advocacy  of  government  owner- 
ship of  railroads. 


The  average  population  per  family  in  the  United 
States  declined  from  4.9  in  1880  to  4.1  in  1930,  the 
bureau  of  the  census  announced,  in  making  public 
statistics  showing  the  number  of  families  in  the 
nation  and  the  number  owning  radio  sets.  In  the 
10-year  period  from  1920  to  1930,  it  was  found,  the 
population  per  family  decreased  from  4.3  to  4.1.  Of 
almost  30,000,000  families  in  the  United  States  in 
April,  1930,  according  to  the  bureau,  more  than 
12,000,000  families,  or  over  40  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  all  families,  possessed  radio  sets. 


Although  70  per  cent  of  the  proposed  federal  trunk 
line  airways  were  either  built  or  under  construction 
June  30,  1931,  only  370  miles  of  the  state  airways, 
which  it  is  hoped  will  supplement  the  federal  routes, 
have  been  constructed  and  lighted  to  date,  according 
to  the  aeronautics  branch  of  the  department  of  com- 
merce. 


Senator  Reed,  Pennsylvania,  speaking  before  the 
Union  League  of  Philadelphia,  declared  congress 
must  make  firm  refusal  to  representatives  of  Ameri- 
can railways  sounding  out  sentiment  for  an  eight 


billion  dollar  federal  loan  to  aid  railroads  in  "dis- 
tress," and  must  deny  proposals  for  unemployment 
insurance,  all  forms  of  price  fixing  and  paternalistic 
legislation.  He  predicted  the  spirit  of  thrift  will 
guide  congress. 


The  Chicago  &  North  Western  announced  last 
month  that  beginning  Jan.  1  it  would  make  the 
maximum  monthly  pension  $250  and  payments  less 
than  the  maximum  will  be  reduced  in  varying 
amounts.  Thus  far  there  has  been  no  limit  to  these 
pavments.  In  1930  the  road  paid  in  pensions  $1,- 
148,217,  against  $1,027,767  in  1929.  Payments  in 
1930  amounted  to  1.13  per  cent  of  total  operating 
expenses. 


The  General  Electric  Co.  has  announced  an  in- 
vention whereby  the  headlight  beams  from  an  auto- 
mobile will  open  the  doors  of  a  garage  at  night. 
Now  if  something  can  be  invented  that  will  stop  an 
automobile  when  it  is  trying  to  beat  a  railroad  train 
to  a  crossing,  humanity  everywhere  will  hold  public 
meetings  acclaiming  the  General  Electric  as  a 
second  Savior  of  the  race. 


"Gross  income  of  the  Western  Maryland  Railway 
should  exceed  fixed  charges  this  year  by  close  to 
$900,000,"  George  P.  Bagby,  president,  said,  cheer- 
fully, late  in  December.  "We  have  no  early  ma- 
turities, and  our  financial  situation  at  the  end  of  the 
year  will  be  good." 


The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  and  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  have  consolidated  two  passenger 
trains  in  each  direction  into  one  each  way  between 
Denver  and  Pueblo. 


An  airplane  carrying  mail  and  express  flew  the  778 
miles  from  Albuquerque  to  Kansas  City  Dec.  30  at 
the  rate  of  almost  3  1/3  miles  a  minute — 3.324  to  be 
precise.  Ted  Hereford  was  the  pilot  and  the  plane 
was  one  of  the  T.  &  W.  A.  fleet. 


According  to  a  report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road that  company,  on  December  1,  had  243,361 
stockholders,  a  high  record,  an  increase  of  900  over 
last  month,  and  a  gain  of  9910  over  December  1, 
1930. 


The  San  Francisco  Air  Ferries,  Ltd.,  which  offered 
amphibian  plane  service  to  persons  wishing  a  speedy 
trip  across  San  Francisco  Bay,  suspended  operations 
Dec.  31.  The  announcement  said  in  part:  "Because 
of  present  conditions  the  company  believes  it  ad- 
visable to  suspend  operations  for  the  time  being  at 
least." 


The  construction  of  "a  great  national  system  of  ex- 
press motor  ways"  will  be  proposed  in  bills  to  be  in- 
troduced in  congress  by  Senator  Frazier  (Rep.),  of 
North  Dakota,  in  cooperation  with  other  members. 
Such  a  system,  he  said,  would  meet  the  present  traf- 
fic problem,  and  could  be  planned  and  financed  "with- 
out adding  a  single  dollar  to  the  present  expendi- 
tures— the  price  we  pay  daily  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  motor  traffic  jam." 
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THE 

LOCOMOTIVE  BOOSTER 

IS  UNIVERSAL 


All  o  ver  The  Co  untry  In  Every  Kind  Of  Service 
Boosters  Are  Speeding  Operation  and  Reducing  Costs 

\  A /HEREVER  there  is  an  important  passenger  train,  The  Booster  is  needed 
™      for  an  easy  start  and  a  better  "on  time"  record. 
Wherever  there  is  a  freight  train,  The  Booster  is  needed  to  start  and  acceler- 
ate to  road  speed;  to  pull  out  of  sidings  or  to  lift  over  a  grade,  to  reduce  over- 
time. 

Wherever  there  is  a  switch  engine  with  exceptionally  heavy  duties,  The 
Locomotive  Booster  is  needed  to  get  the  drag  moving,  or  help  over  the  hump. 

Intensive  power  production  calls  for  the  incorporation  of  The  Locomotive 
Booster  in  the  design  of  every  locomotive — large  and  small.  In  no  other  way  can 
you  get  the  greatest  work  out  of  every  pound  of  metal. 

Unless  a  locomotive  has  a  Booster,  it  must  be  built  heavier  in  order  to  get  the 
required  tractive  power  to  start  the  load  it  can  haul  at  speed. 

Once  underway,  such  a  locomotive  carries  excess  weight.  It  is  not  loaded  to 
capacity.  It  has  a  pair  of  drivers  which  could  be  dispensed  with,  as  far  as  hauling 
ability  is  concerned. 

Contrast  this  with  a  Booster-equipped  engine  loaded  according  to  capacity  at 
speed.  The  Booster  is  cut  in  only  when  needed.  It  uses  idle  weight  and  spare 
steam  for  starting,  accelerating  and  to  maintain  speed  on  grades. 

Greater  tonnage  is  hauled,  resulting  in  lower  operating  costs. 

FRANKLIN  RAILWAY  SUPPLY  CO*,  INC. 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


MONTREAL 


Four-Wheel  Tender  Booster 


I  wo-  Wheel  Trailer  Booster 


Six-Wheel  Tender  Booster 
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Upper  and  Lower  of  tin* 
Private  Section. 


The  Private  Section 

Sleeping  cars  with  strictly  private 
sections,  toward  which  the  Pull- 
man Company  has  been  direct- 
ing its  efforts  for  a  long  time  have 
been  fairly  well  achieved  in  the  new 
equipment  placed  in  service  not  long 
ago  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
pany on  its  Cascade  Limited  trains. 
It  has  not  been  an  easy  problem  to 
solve. 

To  obtain  the  desired  privacy  it 
was  necessary  to  develop  something 
new  and  distinctive  to  provide 
enough  sections  to  make  the  arrange- 
ment possible,  for  after  all.  and  the 
average  passenger  forgets  this,  a  car 
must  produce  enough  revenue  to  pay 
its  way  about  the  country.  The  re- 
sult has  been  a  car  that  gives  all  the 
effective  privacy  of  a  compartment 
or  drawing  room,  along  with  the  full 
toilet  arrangements ;  while  on  tin' 
other  hand,  a  passenger  who  prefers 
by  day  to  sit  in  the  open  car  can  en- 
joy that  privilege  by  simply  throwing 
the  curtains  open.  This  car  plan 
made  it  possible  to  get  ten  regular 
sections  and  four  of  the  private  sec- 
tions into  a  car,  both  the  regular  sec- 
tions and  the  private  sections  having 
upper  and  lower  berths.  In  the  pri- 
vate sections,  the  seat  is  about  'live 
inches  narrower,  which  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  give  the  passenger  space  at 
the  side  of  his  bed  to  stand  erect 
when  dressing.  The  toilet  of  course 
is  available  to  either  the  passenger 
above  or  the  one  below.  This  ac- 
commodation is  for  two  persons  trav- 
eling together,  whether  man  and 
wife  or  casual  traveling  companions. 
The  rate  is  a  single  railroad  ticket 
and  two  lower  berth  Pullman  tickets 


when  the  private  section  is  occupied 
by  one  person ;  two  railroad  tickets 
and  two  Pullman  tickets  when  it  is 
occupied  by  two  persons.  That 
means,  in  effect,  that  two  persons 
traveling  together  get  all  the  advan- 
tages of  a  compartment  without  ex- 
tra railroad  fare  or  extra  Pullman 
fare ;  and  that  one  person,  taking  a 
private  section,  pays  no  extra  rail- 
road fare  and  only  the  added  cost  of 
one  extra  Pullman  ticket,  and  gets 
what  most  travelers  consider  an  ac- 
commodation as  satisfactory  as  a 
compartment. 

The  first  two  cars  of  this  type 
were  put  in  operation  early  in  the 
present  year  between  Detroit  and  St. 
Louis.  The  next  are  those  on  the 
Cascade.  The  St.  Louis-Detroit  ser- 
vice has  grown  steadily  in  popularity 
with  the  traveling  public. 

As  the  records  show,  a  steadily 
increasing  part  of  railway  travel  has 
been  done,  in  recent  years,  in  Pull- 
man cars.  Buses  and  private  auto- 
mobiles have  been  drawing  people 
away  from  the  day  coaches.  On  the 
other  hand  the  volume  of  Pullman 
travel  showed  a  verv  slight  decrease. 
By  1930  passengers  in  Pullmans  rep- 
resented  about  52  per  cent  of  all  the 
railroad  travel  mileage  in  the  coun- 
try. At  the  beginning  of  the  century 
only  about  27  per  cent  of  the  passen- 


ger mileage  went  to  the  Pullmans. 

It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  the 
Pullman  has  been  keeping  its  share 
of  passenger  traffic  a  good  deal  more 
effectively  than  has  the  day  coach. 
Realizing  these  facts,  it  has  been  the 
purpose  of  the  Pullman  Company  to 
adapt  its  facilities  to  accommodate 
the  largest  possible  proportion  of 
travelers,  to  make  the  Pullman  just 
as  attractive  as  possible  in  every  way. 
To  this  end  improvements  have  been 
built  constantly  into  its  cars ;  new 
accommodations  have  been  afforded, 
such  as  the  room  car,  the  bedroom 
car,  the  section  for  single  occupancy 
at  a  reduced  rate,  and  now  the  private 
section  cars. 


Millions  of  dollars  worth  of  new 
equipment,  bought  and  put  into  serv- 
ice at  this  particular  time,  represent 
faith  in  the  business  future  of  our 
country.  Its  manufacture  provided 
employment  for  thousands  of  work- 
men who  otherwise  might  have  been 
idle.  It  is  a  very  tangible  proof  that 
we  believe  there  is  going  to  be  busi- 
ness for  it  to  handle. — /.  /.  Bernet, 
Pres.  C.&  O.  Rv. 


Some  air  lines  reported  40  per  cent 
increase  in  passenger  traffic  during 
the  hot  weather  of  July.  Pilots  were 
instructed  to  fly  at  cool  altitudes. 


A  Phantom  View  Showing*  Toilet  Facilities,  Small  Itut  Efficient. 
Attached  to  Private  Sections. 
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By  Albert  Dorr  is 


MEN  who  ought  to  know,  if 
anyone  does,  believe  that  air 
transportation  is  on  t  h  e 
threshold  of  a  new  era.  We  all  know 
that  from  the  very  earliest  experi- 
ments in  flying  men  have  tried  to 
copy  the  bird  principles ;  and  at  this 
point  it  is  necessary  to  say  that  the 
pioneers  always  have  had  to  face  the 
credulity — or  lack  of  it — of  men, 
many  of  them  scientists,  who  have 
scoffed  at  all  such  efforts  and  theo- 
ries, precisely  as  the  smartest  of  them 
did  when  Marconi  and  Edison,  and 
other  great  minds  proposed  their  in- 
ventions for  the  betterment  of  human 
living.  We  have  learned  that  it  is 
no  longer  safe  nor  sensible  to  declare 
anything  impossible. 

For  more  than  20  years,  J.  H. 
Montgomery,  graduate  of  the  Colo- 
rado School  of  Mines,  devoted  him- 
self to  the  study  of  birds  and  their 
flight.  At  first  it  was  only  a  hobby; 
in  time  it  occupied  most  of  his  at- 
tention. While  serving  as  combina- 
tion mining  engineer,  legal  caretaker 
and  solitary  watchman  for  an  inac- 
tive mining  property  in  South  Amer- 
ica, Montgomery  had  little  to  do  but 
engage  in  his  hobby.    It  was  an  ex- 
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ceptional  opportunity,  for  in  the  near- 
by mountains  were  many  giant  con- 
dors. Montgomery  spent  most  of  his 
daylight  hours  in  observing  them 
through  a  telescope ;  his  evenings  in 
microscopic  analyses  of  their  wing 
construction,  feathers,  and  other  de- 
tails. 

This  program  had  been  maintained 
for  almost  two  years.  Then,  like  an 
inspiration,  came  a  totally  different 
thought.  With  limited  scientific  equip- 
ment, Montgomery  started  making  a 
series  of  tests.  The  more  he  worked, 
the  stronger  grew  his  belief  that  he 
had  solved  the  problem.  It  was  not 
until  his  return  to  the  United  States 
that  he  became  convinced. 

Montgomery's  inspiration  was  the 
product  of  a  combination  of  blustery 
day,  a  huge  condor  soaring  serenely 
along  directly  into  a  strong  wind, 
vague  memories  of  the  Wright  broth- 
ers' early  experiments,  a  fragment  of 
cigarette  paper,  and  the  clearing  in 
front  of  his  mountain  cabin. 

The  condor  exerted  no  effort  in 
soaring  in  any  direction  in  the  bois- 
terous winds.  Carefully  watching 
through  his  powerful  binoculars, 
Montgomery  noted  the  huge  bird 
never  once  flapped  its  wings  as  it 
continued  to  soar  forward  through  the 
air.  He  decided  there  was  some  un- 
seen power  which  propelled  the  bird 
in  any  direction.  By  the  same  logic, 
he  decided  it  was  this  same  force 
which  maintained  the  bird's  altitude. 

Montgomery  remembered  what  he 
had  read  about  the  Wright  brothers 
and  their  early-day  experiences. 
Vaguely  he  recalled  how  they  had 
worked  contrary  to  the  opinions  and 
experiments  of  all  others  who  had 
tried  to  solve  the  secret  of  man-made 


flight.  He  remembered  an  illustration 
showing  a  bulky  thickness  near  the 
front  edge  of  the  Wright  brothers' 
first  airplane  wing,  and  their  expla- 
nation that  this  thickness  was  built 
in  because  they  had  found  a  similar 
bulge  in  the  front  of  all  the  birds' 
wings  they  had  examined.  Wright 
brothers,  he  knew,  were  quoted  as 
saying  they  did  not  at  first  under- 
stand the  principle  they  had  employed. 

Montgomery  pondered  over  the 
now-well-known  wing-top  lifting 
power  employed  in  all  airplanes.  Al- 
most everyone,  he  thought,  knows 
now  that  it  is  the  curved  wing-top 
which  makes  aviation  possible  by  cre- 
ating a  low  pressure  area,  generally 
and  erroneously  called  a  vacuum. 

Montgomery  was  contemplating  the 
simplicity  of  this  low  pressure  area 
when  a  gust  of  wind  blew  a  little 
whirlpool  of  dust  around  the  corner 
of  his  shack.  The  swirling  wind 
came  directly  toward  him.  Almost  at 
his  feet  was  part  of  a  cigarette  paper. 
The  miniature  whirlwind  caught  up 
the  paper  and  lifted  it  off  the  ground. 

Instantly  there  came  to  his  mind 
a  fact  he  had  learned  in  the  Colo- 
rado School  of  Mines,  that  every 
whirlwind  had  a  low  pressure  area. 
If  a  little  whirlwind  had  been  devel- 
oped on  the  surface  of  his  clearing 
by  a  breeze  blowing  around  the  cor- 
ner of  his  shack,  he  reasoned,  anoth- 
er little  whirlwind  might  he  devel- 
oped or  perhaps  an  enormous  series 
of  them,  on  the  top  surface  of  the 
condor's  wing  as  the  bird  floated  rap- 
idly through  the  air. 

It  was  a  new  theory;  certainly  not 
to  be  found  in  any  of  Montgomery's 
books.  It  seemed  ridiculous,  however, 
no  shack  corner  or  indeed  anything 
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protruding  on  the  top  of  a  bird's 
wing  to  develop  a  swirling  whirl- 
wind. 

As  time  passed,  Montgomery  could 
not  forget  that  every  airplane  wing- 
top  and  even'  whirlwind  has  its  low 
pressure  area.  It  seemed  a  natural 
conclusion,  therefore,  that  every  bird's 
wing-top  also  had  its  low  pressure 
area,  a  theory  seemingly  difficult  to 
prove.  Countless  tests  brought  forth 
eventually  that  all  soaring  birds' 
wings  have  a  low  pressure  area  pos- 
sessing a  strong  lifting  power  extend- 
ing over  the  entire  wing-top. 

Almost  everyone  knows  something 
of  what  happens  as  an  airplane 
rushes  through  the  air.  Figuratively 
speaking,  the  wing  cuts  the  air  into 
two  strata,  one  passing  up  over  the 
top  of  the  wing,  the  other  under  it. 
The  upper  air  first  encounters  the 
bulky  curved  surface  in  the  leading 
edge  of  the  airplane  wing,  moves  up- 
ward to  the  top  of  the  curve,  and  then 
over  and  backward.  In  so  doing,  this 
fast-moving  air  current  actually 
jumps  over  a  narrow  section  of  the 
wing  immediately  behind  the  highest 
part  of  the  wing-top  curve.  This 
creates  a  comparatively  thin  low  pres- 
sure area  under  the  bottom  of  the 
air  stream,  and  above  the  top  of  the 
wing.  Into  this  vacuum-like  space  the 
airplane  rises,  being  forced  to  do  so 
by  the  general  atmospheric  pressure 
exerted  over  all  other  parts  of  the 
plane.  In  the  case  of  the  airplane,  the 
upper  air  current,  after  jumping 
across  the  low  pressure  area,  is 
forced  downward  by  the  general  at- 
mospheric pressure  where  it  again 
strikes  the  top  of  the  wing.  This  con- 
tact starts  at  the  rear  part  of  the 
wing-top.  From  this  point  of  contact, 
the  upper  air  current  slides  backward 
and  off  at  the  trailing  edge  with  as 
little  friction  as  human  ingenuity  can 
provide. 

In  the  case  of  the  soaring  bird, 
.Montgomery  discovered  that  the  up- 
per stratum  of  air  first  encounters  the 
curved  bulk  at  the  leading  edge  of 
the  wing,  passes  upward  and  back- 
ward over  the  top  curve  or  wing 
hum]),  and  then  makes  the  jump 
across  the  conventional  low  pressure 
area.  As  the  air  current  is  forced 
downward  by  the  atmospheric  pres- 
sure it  strikes  the  large  wing  feathers. 
Their  peculiar  construction  breaks  the 
air  current  into  millions  of  miniature 
units,  most  of  which  are  developed 
immediately  into  small  whirlwinds, 
each  with  its  own  low  pressure  area. 
Collectively,  these  low  pressure  areas 
exert  an  amazing  lifting  power. 

During  Montgomery's  series  of  dis- 
coveries, he  also  ascertained  that  ev- 
ery little  whirlwind  leans  forward, 


thus  creating  a  pull  forward  as  well 
as  upward.  These  uncounted  millions 
of  miniature  whirlwinds  show  how  a 
soaring  bird  can  float  forward  speed- 
ily and  without  effort.  Another  fact 
ascertained  by  Montgomery  is  that 
all  small  feathers  on  the  top  side  of 
a  soaring  bird's  wing  are  so  con- 
structed as  to  create  an  air  action 
which  completely  eliminates  friction 
or  drag.  Eventually,  his  tests  proved 
that  every  feather  in  the  top  side  of 
a  bird's  wing  helps  in  forming  a  lay- 
er of  forward-flying  power,  all  feath- 
ers actually  functioning  directly 
against  the  laws  of  gravity,  or  in 
overcoming  the  retarding  power  of 
positive  drag,  called  wind  resistance. 

Another  amazing  feature  Mont- 
gomery learned:  a  certain  part  of  the 
upper  air  passes  through  the  large 
wing  feathers  by  filtering  between 
the  semi-flexible  feather  blades  which 
extend  outwardly  from  the  rib-quill. 
In  so  doing,  this  air  is  subject  to 
treatment  similar  to  that  in  a  Ventura 
tube ;  the  ordinary,  outside  atmos- 
pheric pressure  being  so  great,  in  re- 
lation to  the  peculiar  inner  construc- 
tion of  the  feather  blades,  that  more 
swirling,  more  whirlwinds,  more  low 
pressure  areas,  are  operating  all 
through  the  large  feather  section  of 
the  bird's  wings.  And  as  if  all  this 
were  not  enough,  the  air  that  passes 
through  the  feather  blades  comes  out 
on  the  lower  side  of  the  wing  broken 
and  swirling  in  such  manner  as  to 
emerge  at  once  as  a  series  of  air  bub- 
bles, like  so  many  ball  bearings,  iden- 
tically as  the  water  bubbles  function 
under  a  speedy  motorboat. 

The  rear  two-thirds  of  the  under 
side  of  a  soaring  bird's  wing  rolls 
along  on  air  bubbles.  The  remainder 
of  the  underside  of  the  wing,  the 
third  immediately  back  of  the  lead- 
ing edge,  rolls  along  on  a  larger  air 
ball  which  is  developed  as  the  air 
whips  around  the  lower  part  of  the 
front  edge  of  the  wing,  just  as  the 
little  spiral  of  wind  whipped  around 
the  corner  of  Montgomery's  cabin. 
This  front  roll  and  the  rear  air  bub- 
bles completely  eliminate  under-wing 
friction  or  drag. 

Montgomery's  discoveries  include 
all  these  factors.  Scientists  have 
proved  his  theories.  Mathematicians 
have  checked  all  his  arguments.  Aero- 
dynamic engineers  have  developed 
his  demonstrations.  Aviation  experts 
have  agreed  to  his  claims.  Laymen 
have  marvelled  at  his  results.  Those 
competent  to  know  agree  it  is  com- 
paratively simple  modern  construction 
to  build  an  airplane  along  the  lines 
suggested  by  the  Montgomery  prin- 
ciples. Such  being  the  case,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  contemplate  what  such 


construction  will  mean  to  commercial 
aviation. 

All  who  are  familiar  with  the 
Montgomery  principles  agree  that  his 
new  high  power  wing  has  not  less 
than  three  times  as  much  low  pres- 
sure area  as  is  to  be  found  in  the 
finest  modern  airplanes.  They  believe 
an  airplane  employing  the  Montgom- 
ery principle  should  possess  not  less 
than  three  times  as  much  lifting  pow- 
er to  the  scpiare  foot  of  wing  surface 
as  that  possessed  by  the  best  modern 
aircraft. 

The  several  largest  and  finest  types 
of  multimotored  air  passenger  trans- 
ports average  a  top  limit  load  of  about 
13,500  pounds.  Of  this  weight,  the 
plane  itself  accounts  for  about  9,000 
pounds.  The  gasoline  for  an  ordinary 
flight,  with  necessary  oil  and  crew, 
averages  around  2.300  pounds.  Thus, 
ready  for  its  flight,  the  plane  weighs 
about  11,300  pounds,  leaving  only 
2,200  pounds  for  pay  load  as  the 
government  fixes  the  gross  wing  load 
allowable  in  the  air. 

With  Montgomery  heavy-duty 
wings  delivering  only  twice  as  much 
lift  to  the  square  foot  of  wing  space, 
it  would  be  possible  to  lift  twice  the 
average  13,500  pounds  of  the  multi- 
motored  transport  of  the  first  class, 
or  27,000  pounds.  For  this  weight, 
naturally,  a  heavier  construction 
throughout  would  be  required,  so  al- 
lowing almost  2,000  pounds  more  for 
that,  the  transport  might  weigh  about 
13,000  pounds  ready  for  flight  and 
pay  load.  Deducting  this  weight  from 
the  gross  allowable  weight  means  a 
pay  load  possibility  of  14,000  pounds 
compared  to  the  pay  load  of  2,200 
pounds  of  today. 

For  planes  used  exclusively  for  ex- 
press or  freight,  the  highest  type  of 
single  motored  carriers  average  a  top 
wing  load  limit  of  about  7,500  pounds. 
This  is  divided  between  the  ship  it- 
self, weighing  about  5,000  pounds, 
the  fuel  and  one  pilot  about  1,000 
pounds,  leaving  a  pay  load  estimated 
at  1,500  pounds.  Doubling  this  wing 
lift  power,  a  similar  type  express  or 
freight  plane  would  gross  an  allow- 
able top  limit  of  15.000  pounds. 
Heavier  construction,  pilot  and  fuel 
might  bring  the  ready-to-fly  weight  to 
about  7.000  pounds.  This  means  a 
pay  load  estimate  of  8,000  pounds, 
compared  with  the  present  average  of 
1.500  pounds. 

The  speedy  air  mail  planes  are  al- 
lowed to  take  off  with  a  top  wing 
load  limit  of  about  5,000  pounds.  Of 
this  the  ship  weighs  about  3,200  and 
the  pilot  and  fuel  (SOO  pounds,  leaving 
a  pay  load  of  about  1,000  pounds. 
Twice  this  wing  lift  would  mean  a 
top  wing  load  of  10,000  pounds.  The 
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weight  of  the  more  heavily  construct- 
ed plane  might  increase  to  4,000 
pounds.  The  fuel  and  pilot  would 
weigh  no  more,  so  the  take-off  weight, 
minus  pay  load,  would  he  about  5,000 
pounds.  This  allows  5,000  pounds  for 
pay  load  in  comparison  with  only 
1.000  pounds  carried  today. 

So  far  as  speed  comparisons  are 
concerned,  there  should  be  an  in- 
crease despite  the  much  heavier  wing 
load  because  the  Montgomery  prin- 
ciple has  no  drag.  There  is  no  wind 
resistance.  On  the  contrary  there  is 
a  forward  pull.  Actual  speed  possi- 
bilities will  not  he  known  until  an 
airplane  with  the  new  wings  is  in 
practical  use. 


Greyhound  Terminal  in 
Atlanta 

By 

C.  La  MADE  Holland 

At  a  cost  of  $260,000.  the  South- 
eastern Greyhound  Bus  Lines  opened 
to  the  public  November  30.  a  hand- 
some union  bus  terminal  in  Atlanta. 
The  terminal  is  at  the  intersections  of 
Spring,  Cone  and  Eliss  streets,  fac- 
ing Carnegie  Way.  in  the  center  of 
the  business  section. 

The  building,  the  finest  structure  of 
its  kind  in  the  South,  is  of  steel,  con- 
crete, tile  and  marble.  The  floors  are 
of  tile  and  the  walls  of  the  famous 
Georgia  marble  to  a  height  of  four 
feet.  The  remainder  of  the  walls  is 
of  light  green  plaster. 

The  structure  is  two  floors  in  height 
with  a  large  electric  candelabra  in  the 
center.  A  mezzanine  with  ornamental 


iron  grille  work  overlooks  the  wait- 
ing room.  The  main  white  waiting 
rooms  are  entered  through  a  marble 
arch  at  the  side  of  which  are  orna- 
mental niches  surmounted  by  marble 
replicas  of  the  Greyhound  coat  of 
arms  (or  trade-mark)  in  color.  There- 
are  two  large  ticket  windows  and  spe- 
cial baggage  check  rooms,  and  sep- 
arate waiting  and  rest  rooms  for 
white  and  negro  passengers. 

Off  the  main  waiting  room  is  a 
women's  smoking  room  in  addition  to 
the  usual  rest  rooms,  and  a  men's 
smoking  and  rest  room.  A  restau- 
rant, soda  fountain,  check  room  and 
a  four-chair  barber  shop  are  added 
conveniences. 

Loading  and  unloading  of  passen- 
gers is  in  the  rear  of  the  terminal, 
a  drive  entering  the  loading  zone 
from  Spring  street  with  an  egress 
mi  Carnegie  Way.  There  is  a  spa- 
cious concrete  platform  with  an  iron 
grille  as  a  railing  for  safety  of  pas- 
sengers with  a  steel  canopv  covering 
all.' 

The  platform  will  accommodate  300 
passengers  at  one  time,  and  there  is 
room  for  the  loading  and  unloading 
i  if  12  buses  simultaneously  in  20 
minutes. 

The  following  lines  entering  At- 
lanta will  operate  from  the  new  Un- 
ion Bus  Terminal:  Southeastern 
Greyhound  Lines,  Hood  Coach  Lines, 
Queen  City  Coach  Lines.  Independent 
Coach  Lines,  Georgia  Motor  Lines, 
Pace  Bus  Lines,  Central  Motor 
Lines,  Neal  Gap  Bus  Line,  Blue 
Ridge  Bus  Company,  Turner  Bus 
Lines,  Harper  Bus  Lines.  Dahlonega 
Bus  Line. 


The  December  Cover 

The  handsome  Christmas  cover 
used  on  the  December  issue,  whose 
maker  we  were  unable  at  the  time 
to  discover,  was  the  product  of  the 
Kimberly-Clark  Corpn.,  Neenah,  Wis. 
The  work  was  done  in  that  corpora- 
tion's rotogravure  development  de- 
partment under  the  dirction  of  Frank 
L.  Blake.  We  are  grateful  for  the 
courtesy  permitting  us  to  reproduce 
the  picture. 


Mr.  Pel  ley  Says 

The  New  Haven  System  includes : 
2120  miles  of  road  with  5297  miles 
of  track,  on  which  operate  810  steam 
locomotives.  154  electric  locomotives, 
287  multiple  unit  cars,  2254  passen- 
ger train  cars,  including  285  multiple 
unit  cars.  36  diners  and  36  rail  mo- 
tor cars;  23.713  freight  cars.  It  also 
includes  155  steamships  and  other 
types  of  floating  equipment,  258  mo- 
tor coaches,  91  motor  trucks,  18  trac- 
tors and  33  trailers  operating  on  the 
highway. 


Married  Women  Lose 
Jobs 

Complying  with  a  request  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  Clerks,  the 
Northern  Pacific  Ry.  has  agreed  to 
give  all  married  women  employes  a 
six  months'  lay-off,  if  their  husbands 
have  jobs.  From  300  to  400  married 
women  will  be  affected. 


An  Engineer  Makes 
Violins 

Running  a  railroad  locomotive  and 
building  fine  violins  are  not  the  av- 
erage person's  idea  of  allied  arts,  says 
the  Rock  Island  Lmployes'  Magazine, 
but  Dan  Waters,  retired  locomotive 
engineer  of  Harvard,  III.,  has  made 
them  mix  happily  for  40  years.  Dur- 
ing his  spare  time,  while  employed  as 
an  engineer,  he  built  191  violins.  Now 
that  he  has  been  retired,  after  53 
years  rail  service,  he  has  turned  his 
full  time  toward  the  making  of  vio- 
lins. Aside  from  making  these  in- 
struments, he  has  considerable  talent 
as  a  violinist  and  has  won  numer- 
ous prizes  in  fiddlers'  contests. 


Post  and  Gatty  used  3,455  gallons 
of  gasoline  on  their  around-the-world 
flight. 


California  has  the  most  pilots  and 
New  York  has  the  most  airplanes. 


Coffee  will  be  shipped  to  markets 
by  airplanes  in  Mexico. 
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Three  great  names  confront  us 
this  morning  out  of  which  we 
hope  to  fashion  the  introduction 
to  the  life  story  of  a  modern  railway 
executive.  The  first  of  these  is  David, 
a  name  dear  to  every  boy  fortunate 
enough  to  attend  Sunday  school,  be- 
cause it  was  he,  a  youngster  of  ordi- 
nary height  and  weight,  who  slew 
Goliath,  the  giant  of  Gath.  You  can 
find  the  tale  in  the  Bible,  still  the 
best  seller  among  all  the  books  of 
earth.  Goliath  was  the  Carnero  of 
his  times,  but  larger  and  mightier 
than  the  Italian  bambino,  if  the  an- 
cient accounts  are  to  be  trusted.  He 
stood,  the  Bible  says,  six  cubits  and 
a  span  in  his  sandals,  for  there  were 
no  socks  when  Goliath  marched  to 
war.  As  we  figure  a  cubit  nowdays 
at  21  inches  the  big  boy  was  about 
11  feet  in  height;  some  Cupid  we 
surmise.  And  little  David  put  the 
bee  on  him  in  the  first  round  with  a 
pebble  from  his  slingshot,  at  which 
the  spectators  are  said  to  have  torn 
up  the  seats. 

The  second  name  is  Willard,  and 
much  may  be  done  with  it.  If  we 
start  out  with  Jess,  who  took  the 
heavyweight  championship  f  r  0  m 
Johnson,  the  chocolate  bruiser,  only 
to  lose  it  to  Jack  Dempsey  who 
knocked  him  outside  the  city  limits 
of  Toledo  one  day — if  we  start  out 
with  Jess  we  shall  never  finish  this 
lecture  because  this  faded  light  is  now 
defending  himself  in  the  841st  law- 
suit filed  against  him  since  the  John- 
son rumpus.  Although  Jess  has  won 
all  these  lawsuits  we  hand  him  his 
bathrobe,  and  lead  him  out  of  the 
ring.    Let  him  fight  with  the  lawyers. 

The  Willard  we  prefer  to  use,  and 
with  good  reason,  was  Frances,  who 
became  famous  as  the  world's  great- 
est advocate  of  temperance,  a  valiant 
soul  who  didn't  live  long  enough  to 
learn  to  use  the  word  Prohibition. 


David    Willard  I'omin- 


She  died  in  1898  after  doing  nobly 
the  work  she  had  chosen  as  her  way 
of  helping  the  poor  blunderers  who 
refused  to  be  moderate,  brought  on 
something  dreadful  for  the  advocates 
of  "Personal  Liberty,"  and  made  it 
possible  for  thousands  of  low-brows 
to  grow  rich  by  doing  wrong. 

And  now  for  the  third  name, 
Pontius.  Pontius  Pilate  was 
the  sixth  Roman  procurator  of 
Judea  which,  as  railroaders  know 
instantly,  was  a  province  in  the 
southern  part  of  Palestine  unde  r  the 
Roman  dominion.  Pontius  was  com- 
pelled to  turn  in  his  badge  and  things 
in  A.D.  26  for  submitting  to  the 
howling  demands  of  a  crowd  in  de- 
ciding a  certain  case,  so  important  in 
its  after  effects  that  it  is  still  being 
talked  about  all  over  the  world.  I  [e 
was  succeeded  by  one  Valerius  Gra- 
tus  who  had  a  great  pull  in  Rome, 
the  capital  of  pretty  nearly  all  the 
world  there  was  in  those  times.  Pon- 
tius Pilate's  name  was  dropped  from 
Who's  Who,  for  this  dirty  work,  but 
another  of  the  same  clan — minus  the 


Pilate — may  be  found  in  that  exclu- 
sive mailing  list  on  pages  1784  and 
1785.  And  now,  as  the  editors  of  the 
serials  say,  Go  on  with  the  story : 

It  is  unusually  warm,  a  December 
morning — only  ten  days  left  for 
Christmas  shopping  —  the  usual 
unusual  California  weather  for  this 
time  of  year — and  we  are  trying  dili- 
gently to  prv  a  few  words  of  cheer 
out  of  the  Modern  Executive  men- 
tioned in  the  beginning  of  this  classi- 
cal yarn.  We  have  with  us  this  morn- 
ing, ladies  and  gentlemen,  David  Wil- 
lard Pontius,  the  widely  known  and 
justly  popular  president  of  the  Pacific 
Electric  Railway.  And  may  we  add 
right  here,  defying  all  rules  against 
the  use  of  superlatives,  that  this  same 
Pacific  Electric  Railway  is  the  larg- 
est or  the  longest  road  of  its  kind  in 
the  nation,  or  perhaps  in  the  world, 
or  something.  It  has  the  cleanest 
cars,  the  most  courteous  crews,  the 
finest  club-rooms  and  the  most  spa- 
cious summer  cam])  for  its  employes 
to  be  found  anywhere.  Also  it  has 
so  much  bookkeeping  for  the  con- 
ductors to  handle,  so  many  kinds  of 
passes,  to  be  paid  for  of  course ;  such 
an  assortment  of  transfers  to  this 
and  that,  so  many  identification  checks 
ol  all  colors,  suitable  for  a  screen  if 
you  can  get  enough  of  them,  that — 
well,  a  ride  on  the  Big  Red  cars  is 
just  like  visiting  a  School  for  Ac- 
counting. If  you  pay  the  conductor 
15  cents  he  must  give  you  a  receipt, 
but  not  if  you  pay  him  a  dime  or  a 
nickel,  a  mystery  far  too  deep  for 
this  poor  intellect  to  solve.  And  fur- 
thermore, the  road  gives  better  serv- 
ice than  any  electric  line  over  which 
we  have  ridden  in  all  the  years  of 
our  traveling  about  the  world.  And 
we  pay  for  our  rides  too. 

David  Willard  Pontius — he  must 
have   had   a   wonder  fid    mother  to 
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choose  those  first  two  names,  or  may- 
be his  father  did  it — David  Pontius 
reminds  us  of  a  marvelous  experi- 
ence we  had  once  upon  a  time,  O 
many  years  ago,  trying  to  dislodge 
some  facts  from  the  brain  of  the  late 
Gustavus  Swift,  the  packer.  Mr. 
Swift  was  said  to  lie  plotting  with 
the  Burlington  System  in  plans  for 
some  mighty  improvement  at  Kansas 
City,  Missouri,  which  the  populace 
was  waiting  feverishly  to  have  ex- 
plained. "Well,"  said  the  meat  king, 
"wouldn't  you  like  to  inspect  our 
wonderful  plant?"  We  denied,  polite- 
ly but  firmly,  any  overwhelming  cu- 
riosity concerning  the  Swift  proper- 
ties— in  Chicago — having  lived  for 
years  where  the  air.  most  of  the  time, 
was  a  constant  reminder  of  packing 
house  products.  But  Mr.  Swift 
wouldn't  believe  us.  Finally,  when 
we  had  urged  our  questions  to  the 
point  at  which  it  might  be  necessary 
to  call  in  the  police,  Mr.  Swift  said, 
smilingly,  "Do  you  know,  young  man, 
(we  wish  someone  would  call  us  that 
now),  I've  never  discovered  any  great 
good  in  telling  my  private  affairs  to 
other  people." 

Just  then  we  glanced  at  a  por- 
trait hanging  near.  The  great 
meat  merchant  leaned  forward  in 
his  most  ingratiating  manner.  "That 
is  my  father."  he  said,  proudly. 
"Isn't  he  a  fine  old  gentleman?"  And 
he  was  fine.  "I  remember  how.  in 
1867,  I  think  it  was — ."  And  so  on, 
far  into  the  afternoon.  Incidentally, 
we  did  go  through  the  plant.  He  took 
us. 

It  happened  in  much  the  same  way 
when  we  visited  David  Pontius.  "It 
seems  to  us."  we  ventured  cautious- 
ly, "that  your  name,  quite  outside  this 
railway  business,  has  great  story 
possibilities.  Now,  there  was  David 
who  got  the  nod  over  Goliath,  and 
Frances  Willard,  and  Pilate — don't 
tell  us  you're  descended  from  that 
old  rake." 

Mr.  Pontius  smiled,  and  when  he 
smiles  you  think  someone  has  just 
raised  the  curtains  and  the  sun  is 
shining  in — as  it  does  SO  frequently 
in  California  when  there  is  no  rain. 
He  has  a  real  smile.  We've  been  told 
that  when  an  employe  with  a  griev- 
ance goes  to  see  this  executive — and 
they  always  see  him,  too — and  he 
listens  and  smiles  and  says  he'll  see 
about  it — and  he  does,  too — the  em- 
ploye goes  out  with  his  head  up,  and 
his  heart  beating  a  bit  stronger  than 
when  he  went  in.  A  motorman  with 
enough  gold  stripes  on  his  coat  sleeve 
to  dress  an  admiral  in  the  navy,  told 
us  that,  and  repeated  it,  and  said  we 
must  not  forget  to  tell  about  it.  That's 


a  fine  recommendation  for  a  presi- 
dent. Nothing  finer  could  be  cut  into 
the  granite  above  a  man's  last  rest- 
ing place.  "He  gives  them  a  break," 
said  the  motorman. 

Well,  as  we  intimated  back  there 
a  few  inches,  Mr.  Pontius  smiled. 
Then  he  opened  a  drawer  in  his  desk, 
and  took  out  a  mounted  picture  of 
several  good  looking,  sturdy,  intelli- 
gent persons.  We  could  see,  from 
the  dress,  that  it  was  a  portrait  of 
long  ago.  Not  in  the  tintype  age. 
you  understand,  but  back  there  when 
the  things  they  wore  were  —  well, 
they  might  attract  some  attention 
nowdays  at  the  Biltmore.  Good 
things,  certainly.  We  wore  some  of 
those  queer  garments  ourselves,  and 
supposed  we  were  pretty  smooth;  hut 
our  children  burst  into  laughter  when 
they  see  our  early-day  pictures,  which 
isn't  often,  you  may  be  sure. 

This,"  said  Mr.  Pontius,  gently, 
and  with  affectionate  pride  in 
every  note  of  his  voice,  "this  is 
my  father.  Adam  Pontius.  There's 
mother — her  name  was  Elizabeth — 
and  these — "  he  swept  a  finger  across 
a  long  line. — "these  are  my  sisters 
and  brothers,  nine  of  us." 

That  is  a  rather  large  family.  Not 
so  large  then  as  it  might  be  consid- 
ered now.  It  was  a  fairly  husky  group 
of  exceedingly  interesting  persons. 
They  looked  like  good  stock,  and  they 
were  and  are.  But  one  step  back  of 
this  picture,  into  the  generation  of 
Grandfather  Samuel  Pontius,  we 
found,  in  deep  respect  and  all  kinds 
of  amazement,  a  really  large  family, 
as  we  view  such  things:  Grandfather 
Samuel  and  Grandmother  Susanna 
had  been  married  once  before  they 
met  each  other,  and  each  had  chil- 
dren ;  it  made  a  grand  total — we  think 
the  adjective  well  chosen — a  grand 
total  of  23!  Grandfather  Pontius  was 
the  author  of  18,  ten  boys  and  eight 
girls.  So,  as  might  be  expected,  in 
times  of  stress,  as  always  happens 
where  there  is  a  crowd,  the  mother 
or  father  would  say,  "Your  children 
and  my  children  are  quarreling  with 
our  children." 

They  must  have  been  a  hustling, 
happy  lot,  however ;  big  families  usu- 
ally are,  we  have  been  told  ;  and  when 
he  passed  on  to  less  strenuous  scenes. 
Grandfather  Samuel,  aged  77.  left  a 
substantial  farm,  clear  of  all  debt,  so 
that  Adam,  the  father  of  our  David, 
settled  the  estate  among  the  heirs 
without  the  help  of  an  attorney,  and 
as  a  result  had  some  of  it  left  to  dis- 
tribute. 

David  Willard  Pontius  was  the  sec- 
ond son  of  Adam.  He  was  born  at 
Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio — never  mind 


when.  He  was  interested  in  music 
and  had  no  more  idea  of  being  a  rail- 
roader than  we  have  of  bolting  the 
Republican  party.  As  he  has  succeed- 
ed in  this  industry,  however,  it  seems 
"scarcely  necessary  to  say,  but  we  do 
it  to  complete  the  record,  he  did  be- 
come a  telegraph  operator.  The  first 
job  he  had  was  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  as  a  track  supervisor's  clerk, 
and  there  he  learned  telegraphy. 

David  must  have  been  what  we 
call  a  fast  worker  because  in 
1891  he  came  to  the  Far  West, 
played  in  the  old  Columbia  theater 
orchestra  in  San  Francisco,  and  went 
to  work  for  the  Southern  Pacific  as 
an  operator,  all  in  12  months.  The 
next  year  he  was  sent  to  Tracy,  Cal. 
There  he  married  Alice  M.  Banfill,  a 
telegraph  operator,  and  there  the  two 
of  them  went  to  work  on  a  wonder- 
ful romance  that  has  its  fulfillment 
now  in  a  beautiful  home  on  the  side 
of  a  mountain,  or,  as  we  say  out  here, 
in  the  Hollywood  foothills.  It  is  a 
house,  like  so  many  others  to  be  seen 
in  this  region,  that  clings  to  the  side 
of  the  hill,  with  a  view  from  three 
sides  that  would  make  anyone,  espe- 
cially an  artist,  sigh  for  the  unattain- 
able. At  night,  overlooking  mile  after 
mile  of  lights  in  towns  and  cities,  as 
far  as  eyes  can  see,  it  is  a  picture  to 
make  you  wonder  whether,  after  all, 
there  really  isn't  a  Fairyland ;  a  view 
never  to  be  forgotten. 

Not  much  railroading  in  this  tale, 
you  say?  O,  well,  what  of  it?  Aren't 
we  filled  to  the  brim  most  of  the  time 
with  that  subject?  Still,  if  you  insist 
upon  it.  there  is  much  transportation 
talk  in  David  Pontius's  story,  only  it 
isn't  easy  to  get.  He  prefers  to  talk 
about  home,  the  new  house,  Mrs. 
Pontius,  the  night  view,  music,  the 
really  fine  things  of  life — life  that  is 
pretty  active  for  him. 

David  Pontius  has  done  about  ev- 
erything worth  while  in  railroading. 
Always  on  the  job,  but  he  doesn't 
say  much  about  it.  Clerk,  operator, 
station  agent,  district  freight  and  pas- 
senger agent,  traffic  manager,  gen- 
eral manager,  vice  president,  and 
finally,  in  July,  1929,  president  of  the 
Pacific  Electric.  He  moved  to  Los 
Angeles  in  1908 ;  built  the  San  Diego 
&  Arizona  Railway  during  the  war, 
between  1917  and  1921,  and  then  re- 
turned to  Los  Angeles  to  remain.  He 
participated  in  an  executive  capacity 
in  all  the  mergers  of  various  prop- 
erties in  this  city  and  the  few  towns 
outside  the  city  limits,  the  Los  An- 
geles &  Redondo,  the  Los  Angeles- 
Pacific,  the  Pacific  Electric,  the  San 
Bernardino  Traction  Co.,  Riverside 
&  Arlington,  and  others.  He  knows 
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the  entire  map  inside  out  and  upside 
down.  Indeed  he  draws  little  maps 
while  talking  or  listening  and  doesn't 
know  he  is  doing  it. 

What  seems  to  be  a  reasonably 
sound  theory  exists  among 
writing  men  everywhere  that 
when  one  visits  the  head  of  any  great 
company  or  industry,  one  is  justified 
in  hoping  that  sooner  or  later — and 
the  sooner  the  better,  please — the 
man  will  say  something  about  the 
business  he  manages,  and  how  he 
reached  the  top.  But  many  cannot  be 
induced  to  say  a  word. 

Women  say  that  men  like  to  talk 
about  themselves,  but  there  are  ex- 
ceptions, and  David  Pontius  is  one. 
We  should  like  to  have  a  woman  try- 
to  dig  out  the  data  needed  for  Little 
Stories  every  month  for  five  years, 
as  we  have  been  doing ;  she  probably 
would  alter  her  opinion.  Men  whose 
success  in  life  depends  upon  adequate 
publicity,  the  stage  or  screen,  lectur- 
ing or  doctoring,  always  welcome  the 
writing  man ;  especially  doctors,  of 
course.  Doctors  do  not  object  to  ad- 
vertising as  is  generally  supposed. 
They  merely  object  to  paying  for  it. 
In  the  case  of  busy  executives  man- 
aging big  properties  there  is  not,  usu- 
ally, any  real  dislike  for  complimen- 
tary stories  about  themselves.  What 
they  object  to  is  the  using  of  valu- 
able time  to  talk  about  matters  which, 
in  most  instances,  they  consider  none 
of  the  public's  business.  Some  of  them 
fear  they  may  be  charged  with  seek- 
ing personal  publicity.  One  very  like- 
able executive  put  forward  a  strange 
excuse  one  day,  a  year  or  so  ago, 
to  get  out  of  talking  about  himself. 
"I  don't  like  it."  he  exclaimed,  a  bit 
irritably.  "Everyone  would  say  I'd 
written  it  myself."  And  then  the  writ- 
ing man  ruined  his  case  by  saying, 
"O  no;  not  if  they  knew  you."  The 
executive  said  afterward  that  he 
didn't  know  whether  it  was  a  compli- 
ment or  a  nasty  dig  about  his  writing 
ability. 

Nearly  all  successful  men  like  to 
tell  about  their  rise  from  ob- 
scurity, and  few  have  the 
slightest  objection  to  telling  about 
their  experiences  as  office-boys,  mes- 
sengers or  apprentices,  but  you  must 
not  forget  the  family — the  wife  and 
the  girls.  They  find  little  joy  in  hav- 
ing a  magazine  tell  such  yarns.  The 
average  man  rather  likes  to  elevate 
his  feet,  smoke  his  pipe  or  cigar,  and, 
if  not  too  busy,  talk  about  the  days 
when  he  began  to  learn  the  true  worth 
of  a  dollar.  Men  are  disposed  to  be 
democratic — with  a  small  "d"  you'll 
notice — but  women  instinctively  are 
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given  to  pedantry.  Some  men,  like 
Andy,  of  Fresh  Air  Taxicab  radio 
fame,  can  strut  without  leaving  the 
chair.  All  women  can  do  it.  This 
comes  of  their  loyalty.  They  are 
proud  of  their  husbands,  or  at  least 
they  give  good  imitations  of  it.  The 
simple  truth  is  that  few  men  would 
ever  amount  to  a  hill  of  beans  so- 
cially if  it  were  not  for  their  faithful 
wives  who  teach  them  to  wear  dinner 
coats,  and  make  them  realize  that 
chewing  gum  in  church  or  theater  is 
extremely  bad  form.  Indeed  men  owe 
much  more  to  their  wives  than  they 
are  willing  always  to  admit  when  they 
sort  over  the  memories  gathered  dur- 
ing their  march  up  the  highways  of 
life  to  success. 

All  ok  which  philosophical  mean- 
dering has  no  connection  with 
the  story  we  have  been  trying 
to  tell,  except  that  as  we  listened  to 
David  Pontius  talk  about  his  home 
life  we  became  very  much  convinced 
that  nothing,  not  even  the  Pacific 
F.lectric,  or  any  of  the  other  many 
business  and  civic  activities  with 
which  he  is  connected  in  Los  Ange- 
les, could  drag  him  out  at  night  un- 
less Mrs.  Pontius  went  along.  He  is, 
of  course,  a  member  of  numerous 
clubs  where  he  seldom  goes,  and  fre- 
quently finds  his  name  on  programs 
as  chairman  or  honorary  this  or  that, 
nearly  always  without  his  knowing  a 
thing  about  it.  And  then  we  have 
noticed,  when  we  have  shown  up  at 
the  various  turn-outs  of  business  and 
social  life  that  the  president  of  the 
P.  E.  was  absent.  Of  course  when 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  starts 
something,  and  his  services  are  need- 
ed he  will  be  found  there  doing  his 


part.  This  means  just  one  very  beau- 
tiful fact,  and  that  is  that  Mr.  Pon- 
tius finds  far  more  joy  in  his  hillside 
home  and  the  society  of  the  lovely 
lady  who  has  been  his  partner  for  so 
many  years  than  could  be  found  in 
any  kind  of  public  activity.  He 
doesn't  talk  about  such  things  except 
casually  or  in  reply  to  persistent  ques- 
tioning, but  one  doesn't  need  to  be 
a  detective  to  discover  where  his  in- 
terest lies. 

Men  have  varied  and  sometimes  un- 
fortunate ideas  of  what  constitutes 
real  life  and  happiness.  Some  find  it 
in  poking  about  the  city,  watching 
for  chances  to  say  a  "few  words" 
very  often  on  subjects  about  which 
they  know  little.  Some  are  always  in 
evidence,  keeping  themselves  before 
the*  public,  looking  for  public  ap- 
proval, public  office,  and  what  not. 
The  man  who  lives  this  life  knows 
little  about  the  real  joys  of  home  life. 
The  truth  of  this  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  men  who  actually  have  du- 
ties which  make  an  evening  at  home 
a  rare  thing  indeed,  always  are  blam- 
ing Fate  or  whatever  influence  it  is 
that  denies  them  man's  chief  jewel : 
Home  and  the  companionship  of  those 
who  believe  him — sometimes  with 
good  reason — the  greatest  man  in  the 
world. 


The  Catch 

"And  if  I  take  the  job  I'm  to  get 
a  raise  in  salary  every  year?" 

"Yes,  provided,  of  course,  thai 
your  work  is  satisfactory." 

"Ah !  I  thought  there  was  a  catch 
somewhere." 
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Rock  Island  Bridge  Amiss  the  New  Channel  of  r.lm  Fork  eft  tlu 


'rinity  II  i\  it. 


Dallas  Project  Complete 

The  Trinity   River  reclamation 
project,    so   important   to  the 
Rock    Island    Lines,    and  of 
course  to  Dallas  and  the  country  sur- 
rounding it.  has  been  completed,  at 
a  cost  of  $20,000,000. 

The  Rock  Island  tracks  into  Dallas 
parallel  the  Trinity  River  for  a  num- 
ber of  miles.  The  Rock  Island  has 
been  a  victim  to  the  treachery  of 
this  river  on  numerous  occasions. 
While  under  ordinary  circumstances 
the  Trinity  is  an  insignificant  stream 
winding  its  way  almost  in  circles 
through  the  Trinity  Valley,  with 
heavy  rainfall  it  overflows  its  banks 
and  spreads  over  the  entire  valley, 
thereby  making  a  vast  area  of  land 
almost  in  the  heart  of  Dallas,  worth- 
less. With  the  flood  control  work 
completed  this  vast  area  of  land  will 
be  reclaimed  and  utilized  as  one  of 
the  most  unique  industrial  districts 
in  the  country.  This  project,  which 
cost  in  excess  of  $20,000,000.  is 
changing  the  industrial  makeup  of  a 
great  southern  city,  untangling  an  ex- 
asperating traffic  maze,  subduing  a 
stream  that  has  been  an  ever-present 
flood  menace,  providing  employment 
for  more  than  2,000  men.  beautifying 
a  civic  eyesore  and  greatly  improving 
a  city's  health. 


Pullman  Company  Into 
Merchandising 

Nationally  advertised  goods,  mostly 
travel  accessories,  are  being  offered 
for  sale  in  Pullman  cars  on  a  hundred 
trains.  The  goods  are  being  dis- 
played in  only  one  car  to  a  train  but 


all  porters  have  full  stocks  so  that 
all  passengers  may  get  what  they 
want.  The  standard  retail  price  is 
charged.  The  list  includes  playing 
cards,  razor  blades,  chewing  gum — 
and  please  don't  park  it  under  the 
seat  or  drop  it  on  the  carpet — tooth 
paste,  shaving  cream,  garters,  collar 
buttons,  handkerchiefs,  and  many  of 
the  things  women  believe  they  need, 
mostly  for  the  face.  Displays  of  all 
these  goods  are  shown  in  the  Pull- 
man Company's  building  on  Michi- 
gan avenue,  Chicago,  in  charge  of 
porters. 


The  Only  Way 

The  only  way  to  reduce  taxes  is  to 
cut  the  cost  of  government,  and  if  we 
are  to  be  rescued  from  the  present 
excessive  cost  of  government  and  con- 
fiscatory taxation,  we  must  learn  to 
deny  ourselves  many  of  the  things 
which  we  would  enjoy  but  which  we 
can  not  afford  to  possess. — Governor 
Meier  of  Oregon. 


He  that  violates  his  oath,  said 
Cicero,  profanes  the  divinity  of  Faith 
itself. 


Canadian  National's  New  station  al  Hamilton,  Ontario.  Two  stories 
on  i  in-  Street  Side  and  Four  on  the  Track  l-'ront.  It  Is  a  Pine  Addition 
to  Hamilton's  Public  Buildings.  The  Government!  Represented  ■»>' 
the  Governor-General  Partlciiititetl  in  Klnbornte  Ceremonies  when  the 
Station  Was  Opened  tor  Service  in  September* 
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Lexington  Guests 


return   to  this  friendly 


THEY  ALWAYS  STAY  at  The  Lexington  on  their 
visits  to  the  big  city.  Returning  guests  say  they  just 
couldn't  feel  as  much  at  home  in  any  other  New  York 
hotel. 


New  York 


Hotel 


THERE  IS  SOMETHING  DIFFERENT  about  The 
Lexington.  It's  the  warm,  unhurried  friendliness  of 
the  whole  place.  You  notice  it  in  the  pleasant  smile 
of  The  Lexington  doorman,  the  casual  subdued  luxury 
of  the  main  lounge,  the  genuine  cordiality  of  The 
Manager  and  his  assistants.  Business  men  who  bring 
their  wives  to  New  York  make  a  point  of  stopping 
here.  Usually  there  arc-  lots  of  business  calls  that 
simply  must  be  mack',  but  the  wife  never  minds,  be- 
cause she  is  made  to  feel  that  The  Lexington  is  her 
New  York  home. 


ONE  OF  THE  LEXINGTON'S  enthusiastic  guests  re- 
cently said:  "Even  if  The  Lexington  wasn't  located  at 
such  an  especially  convenient  spot  (only  a  hop  or  two 
from  the  Grand  Central  and  just  across  the  way  from 
the  new  Waldorf-Astoria) — even  if  the  rooms  weren't 
large,  sunny,  and  clean  as  a  whistle — even  if  the  rates 
were  higher  than  most,  instead  of  lower — we  wouldn't 
stop  elsewhere.  But  it  is  nice  to  have  all  these  and 
other  advantages,  too." 


THE  NEXT  TIME  you  come  to  New  York,  try  the 
hospitality  of  The  New  Lexington.  Or,  before  you 
start,  ask  any  of  your  friends  who  have  ever  stopped 
there.  They  will  tell  you  just  what  so  many  others 
have.  There's  twice  as  much  comfort  and  pleasure 
in  your  stay,  if  you  stay  at  The  Lexington. 


Hotel  LEXINGTON 

LEXINGTON   AVENUE   AT   48th   STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Frank  Gregson,  Manager 

Direction  of  American  Hotels  Corporation 


Phone  Wlckersham  2-4400 
J.  Leslie  Kincaid,  President 


IN  THE  SELECT  FIFTH  AVENUE  HOTEL  CENTER 


Economy  Rates 

$350    $4    $5  $6 


801  ROOMS 

Each  with  Private  Bath  (Tub  and  Shower)  Circu- 
lating Ice  Water,  Mirrored  Doors 
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Showing  >it>ii\e  Power  of  <»l  Years  on  thv  .Northern  PaclflCi  Described  on  This  Page  by  the  Company's  Competent  Historian. 


"N 


o  industry  is  more  sus- 
ceptible to  the  team  work 
and  influence  of  its  em- 
ployes than  is  a  railroad,"  says  H. 
M.  Lull,  executive  vice  president  of 
the  Southern  Pacific,  Texas  and 
Louisiana  Lines. 

"While  it  may  he  true  that  every 
employing  industry  is  largely  the 
representative  of  the  employe  in  the 
character  and  extent  of  its  output, 
this  is  particularly  true  of  the  rail 
transportation  lines.  Each  branch  of 
their  service  is  indissoluhly  allied  to 
all  other  branches.  There  is  a  coordi- 
nation that  once  interferred  with  leads 
to  more  or  less  demoralization  and 
only  when  the  entire  rank  and  file, 
officers  and  men,  are  meshed  in  a 
harmonious  operation,  intelligently 
developing,  perfecting  and  discharg- 
ing the  thousand  and  one  details 
which  are  part  of  the  service,  can  the 
industry  give  to  its  patrons  what  they 
have  a  right  to  expect. 

"A  railroad  and  its  transportation 
cannot  be  concentrated  so  its  involved 
factors  are  immediately  apparent. 
It  is  far  flung,  scattered  for  thou- 
sands of  miles,  with  diverse  respon- 
sibility, and  the  necessity  for  individ- 
ual judgment  arising  almost  every 
instant.  While  devoted  solely  to  the 
safe  and  prompt  movement  of  goods 
and  persons  entrusted  to  its  care,  the 
organization  in  all  of  its  multitude  of 
details,  great  and  small,  reflects  in  its 
performance  the  direct  attitude  of  its 
personnel  and  the  extent  of  their 
loyalty  to  the  institution  of  which 
they  are  a  part." 


Engine  Growth  in  61 
Years 

In  the  picture  of  the  first  locomo- 
tive on  the  Northern  Pacific,  another 
20  years  later,  and  the  third,  just 
purchased,  which  is  "the  largest 
steam  locomotive  in  the  world  to- 
day," we  show  61  years  of  progress. 
Locomotive  No.  1  was  built  in  1870 
at  a  cost  of  $6,700.  The  460  was 
purchased  in  1889  for  $12,500,  and 
No.  5000  recently  was  bought  for 
$161,687.  The  latest  locomotive,  125 
feet  long,  is  34  feet  longer  than  the 
combined  length  of  the  other  two. 
No.  1  was  about  27l/2  feet  long,  while 
the  locomotive  of  1889  was  60  feet 
in  length,  although  the  latter  two 
were  regarded  as  moguls  of  the  rails 
in  their  day.  No.  1  had  four  driving 
wheels,  No.  460  operated  on  eight 
driving  wheels,  while  No.  5000  has 
16.  The  locomotive  weights  of  en- 
gine and  tender  are,  respectively,  40,- 
900  pounds,  233,600  pounds,  and 
1,118,000  pounds.  The  first  locomo- 
tive, whicb  was  a  wood-burner,  had 
a  capacity  for  one-half  cord  of  wood 
and  682  gallons  of  water,  while  the 
other  two  had  capacity  for  seven 
tons  of  coal  and  3,500  gallons  of  wa- 
ter and  26  tons  of  coal  and  21,200 
gallons  of  water,  respectively.  The 
horsepower  of  the  three  engines  were 
208,  1.209  and  5,628. 


Air  transport  lines  carried  substan- 
tially more  express  the  first  six 
months  of  this  vear  than  for  the  same 
preiod  of  1930." 


Roller  Bearing  Engine  Is 
Being  Tested 

The  first  roller  bearing  locomotive 
ever  constructed  has  appeared  in  the 
Northwest  in  demonstration  and  test 
service  on  the  western  division  of  the 
Northern  Pacific,  according  to  H.  E. 
Stevens,  vice  president  in  charge  of 


operation.  The  locomotive,  which  is 
the  much  discussed  steam  power  unit 
constructed  by  the  Timken  Roller 
Bearing  Co.,  is  to  be  tested  in  the 
next  month  in  Northern  Pacific 
freight  and  passenger  service  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  It  is  equipped 
with  tapered  roller  bearings  on  all 
wheels. 


A  Pool  We  Favor 

Carl  W.  Ackerman,  dean  of  Co- 
lumbia School  of  Journalism,  de- 
clares a  system  of  cooperative  adver- 
tising among  big  business  industries 
throughout  the  country  would  do 
much  to  build  up  confidence  in  in- 
creased industrial  activity  and  over- 
come the  mass  fear  now  apparent  ev- 
erywhere. He  suggests  that  a  $25,- 
000,000  advertising  pool  be  organized. 


We're  Never  Satisfied 

Read  this  from  the  official  report 
of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Labor : 

"The  rapid  development  and  adap- 
tation of  machinery  have  brought 
what  is  commonly  called  overproduc- 
tion. The  nations  of  the  world  have 
overstocked  themselves  with  machin- 
ery and  manufacturing  plants  far  in 
excess  of  wants  of  production.  The 
day  of  large  profits  probably  is  past." 

Here's  one  cheering  fact :  The  re- 
port here  quoted  was  written  45  years 
ago,  "back  in  the  days  of  kerosene 
lamps,  horse  cars  and  red  flannels." 
And  they  thought  they  were  going  too 
fast  and  had  too  much  machinery 
then ! 


"Machinery  isn't  going  to  take 
labor's  place ;  machinery  is  going  to 
provide  for  labor."  —  Adolth  Lewi- 
sohn. 


The  News  of  the  Month 

What's  Been  Going  on  in  Transportation,  Railroads,  Automotive,  Supply,  Aviation 


HIGHER  freight  rates  authorized 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  early  in  December, 
became  effective  January  4.  Receipts 
from  such  increased  charges  are  to  be 
set  aside  to  aid  carriers  now  in  financial 
difficulties.  This  aid  will  be  in  approved 
loans  to  be  repaid  under  terms  agreed 
upon  between  the  borrowing  lines  and 
the  Railroad  Credit  Corporation,  an  or- 
ganization of  railroads  created  by  the 
railroads  and  approved  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  increases  range  from  6  cents  a 
ton  on  certain  types  of  freight  in  car- 
loads to  2  cents  a  hundred  pounds  on 
other  classes  in  less  than  carload  ship- 
ments. They  are  expected  by  the  com- 
mission to  realize  more  than  $100,000,- 
000  for  the  roads. 

The  new  action  ends  seven  months' 
effort  by  the  railroads  to  get  freight 
rate  increases.  The  commission  denied 
the  15  per  cent  plea,  but  authorized  the 
surcharges  mentioned.  The  roads  were 
permitted  to  work  out  their  own  scheme 
whereby  the  railroad  credit  corporation 
will  collect  the  money  from  eligible  car- 
riers and  lend  it  to  needy  ones. 

Roads  such  as  the  Wabash  Railway, 
the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  the  Florida  East 
Coast,  the  Ann  Arbor  Railroad  and  oth- 
ers in  bankruptcy  or  which  have  default- 
ed on  their  bond  interest  are  ineligible 
for  loans.  They  are  permitted  to  in- 
crease rates,  however,  and  keep  the  pro- 
ceeds. 

The  plan  is  effective  for  the  period  of 
emergency  and  not  longer  than  March 
31,  1933.  The  railroads  and  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  hope  the 
result  will  prevent  any  more  bank- 
ruptcies and  tide  the  carriers  over  to 
better  times. 

The  American  Railway  Association 
has  issued  a  statement  of  prospective 
carloadings  for  the  next  three  months. 
Taking  figures  they  say  have  been  sub- 
mitted by  shippers  to  the  shippers'  re- 
gional advisory  boards,  it  estimated  ap- 
proximate carloadings  at  5.241,746  cars, 
a  reduction  of  6.6  per  cent  from  the 
first  quarter  of  1931.  All  sections  ex- 
cept the  Southwest  reported  prospective 
decreases.  The  Southwest  expects  an 
increase  of  four-tenths  of  one  per  cent. 


Shopmen  Back  to  Work 

About  1350  shopmen  on  the  Southern 
Pacific  and  the  Union  Pacific  returned 
to  work  in  the  first  week  of  January. 


Several  thousand  men  in  other  cities, 
it  was  said,  will  be  returned  to  their 
jobs  immediately.  Out  of  a  total  of 
5560  men  returned  to  work  for  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company,  1100  are  in 
Los  Angeles,  1600  at  Sacramento,  400  at 
Oakland,  600  at  San  Francisco,  700  at 
El  Paso,  200  at  Tucson,  200  at  Rose- 
ville,  200  at  Sparks,  300  at  Ogden,  200 
at  Dunsmuir  and  250  at  Portland.  The 
reopening  order  on  the  Union  Pacific 
System  returned  men  to  their  work  in 
the  shops  at  Omaha,  Portland,  Denver, 
Cheyenne  and  Pocatello. 


A  New  Railroad  Planned 

The  Denver-Pacific  Railroad  Co.  laid 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission Dec.  24  an  application  for  the 
largest  piece  of  railroad  construction 
since  1922.  The  company,  a  Delaware 
organization  with  headquarters  at  Salt 
Lake  City,  asked  permission  to  build  a 
line  from  Denver  to  San  Pedro  harbor, 
Los  Angeles.  It  follows  a  route  here- 
tofore declared  by  railroad  men  not  to 
be  feasible.  A  total  of  800  miles  of  con- 
struction, most  of  it  through  mountain- 
ous territory,  is  involved.  The  proposed 
railroad  headed  by  Colman  Crenshaw 
of  Salt  Lake  City  as  president  and 
Thomas  L.  Hall  as  vice  president. 

The  line  virtually  would  parallel  the 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Western  from 
Denver  across  the  Continental  Divide 
to  Grand  Junction,  Colo.  Thence  it 
would  follow  the  Colorado  River  Valley 
to  a  point  in  Coconino  county,  Arizona, 
where  it  would  swing  around  the  Grand 
Canyon.  Returning  to  the  Colorado 
Valley  after  passing  the  national  park, 
it  would  parallel  the  Santa  Fe  to  Bar- 
stow,  San  Bernardino  and  Los  Angeles 
and  the  harbor.  The  application  says 
the  proposed  line  has  no  connection  with 
any  other  railroad. 


Wabash  and  Ann  Arbor  in 
Receiverships 

The  Wabash  Railway,  around  which 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
proposed  to  build  up  a  "fifth  system" 
in  Eastern  Trunk  Line  Territory,  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  receivers  Dec.  2 
by  order  of  the  Federal  District  Court 
at  St.  Louis.  Walter  S.  Franklin,  new- 
ly elected  president  of  the  road,  and 
Frank  C.  Nicodemus,  assistant  general 
counsel,  were  appointed  receivers. 

The  receivers  were  named  on  petition 
of  T.  J.  Moss  Tie  Co.,  which  declared 


the  road  "completely  insolvent"  and 
based  its  action  on  a  claim  of  $49,651. 
The  road  also  defaulted  on  large  interest 
payments.  Receivers  were  appointed 
Dec.  2  for  the  Ann  Arbor  Railroad  also 
on  complaint  of  the  Jennison-Wright 
Co.,  with  a  claim  for  $17,169  for  ties. 
W.  S.  Franklin,  and  F.  C.  Nicodemus, 
Jr.,  of  New  York,  were  named  receivers. 


Preserving  Competition 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion has  authorized  Southern  Pacific  to 
reduce  various  class  and  commodity 
rates  to  meet  competition  over  the  new 
Klamath  Falls  extension  between  Bie- 
ber,  Cal.,  and  Klamath  Falls,  Ore.,  built 
by  Great  Northern  and  Western  Pacific. 

Rates  by  the  Great  Northern  and 
Western  Pacific  were  effective  October 
20,  and  Southern  Pacific  schedules  also 
became  effective  on  that  date. 


Fewer  Crossing  Accidents 

Accidents  at  railroad  highway  grade 
crossings  totaled  2,942  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  1931,  a  reduction  of  438  com- 
pared with  the  same  period  in  1930.  Fa- 
talities caused  by  such  accidents  totaled 
1,324  for  that  period  of  1931,  a  reduction 
of  124  below  the  same  months  in  1930. 
Persons  injured  during  the  nine  months 
of  1931  totaled  3,296,  a  reduction  of  535 
under  the  same  period  in  1930. 


A  Smooth  Ride,  Too 

In  the  last  14  years  approximately  151 
million  passengers  have  traveled  on  the 
Milwaukee  Road,  their  journeys  totaling 
more  than  10  billion  miles.  During  that 
period  only  one  passenger  was  fatally 
injured  in  a  train  accident.  The  road 
operates  more  than  11,000  miles  of  rail- 
road in  12  states. 

"While  railroads  are  quick  to  avail 
themselves  of  modern  safety  devices  and 
appliances,  they  must,  because  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  work,  depend  almost  entirely 
upon  safe  practices  being  followed  by 
their  employes,"  J.  T.  Gillick,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  railroad,  says.  "The  record 
is  a  tribute  to  every  employe  and  evi- 
dence of  the  effective  work  being  done 
by  our  safety  department." 


Here's  a  New  Coal  Chute 

Bulletin  137  issued  by  the  Roberts  & 
Schaefer  Co.,  describes  a  newly  patent- 
ed withdrawal  chute,  solving  a  railroad 
problem  of  many  years  standing.  This 
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chute  is  for  the  segregating  and  separat- 
ing of  fines  and  larger  sized  coal  on 
engine  tenders  and  in  coal  pockets.  A 
complete  description  of  the  device  may 
be  had  upon  application  to  the  Roberts 
&  Schaefer  Co.  Briefly  it  prevents  the 
old  annoyance  through  which  some  en- 
gines get  a  tank  of  good  coal  while  oth- 
ers get  a  load  of  dust.  Upon  an  ar- 
rangement for  payment  of  royalties  a 
railroad  may  build  the  chute  with  its 
own  forces  and  its  own  material,  but 
the  Roberts  &  Schaefer  Co.  is  prepared 
to  supply  material  and  install  chutes  of 
wood  or  steel. 

Gainesville  &  North  Western  to 
Abandon  Interstate  Commerce 

The  I.  C.  C.  has  authorized  the  Gaines- 
ville &  North  Western's  receivers  to 
abandon  as  to  interestate  and  foreign 
commerce  its  entire  line  extending  from 
New  Holland  Junction,  Ga„  to  Helen, 
33.6  miles,  and  the  abandonment  of  op- 
eration under  trackage  rights  over  the 
Gainesville  Midland  between  New  Hol- 
land Junction  and  Gainesville,  2  miles. 


Brill  to  Build  High  Speed  Aluminum 
Cars 

The  Philadelphia  Financial  Journal 
says  aluminum  and  its  alloys  will  be 
used  for  practically  all  parts  of  five 
high-speed  motor  cars  being  purchased 
by  the  Fonda,  Johnstown  &  Gloversville 
Railroad  Co.  from  J.  G.  Brill  Co.  of 
Philadelphia.  The  cars  will  be  single 
end,  double  truck,  47  feet  long  and  will 
seat  48  persons.  They  will  be  powered 
by  450  horsepower  motors.  The  new 
equipment  will  be  used  on  the  road's 
double-track  interurban  line  between 
Gloversville  and  Schenectady. 


A  Powerful  Tool 

The  Rotary  Pneumatic  wrench,  CP. 
335-130.  made  by  the  Chicago  Pneumatic 
Tool  Co.,  New  York,  embodies  the  stur- 
dy simplicity  of  the  Rotary  Air  Motor 
with  the  CP  standard  of  quality  in  ma- 
terial and  workmanship.  A  time-and- 
money-saving   tool    for   removing  and 


tightening  flexible  staybolt  caps,  cylin- 
der and  valve  chamber  head  nuts,  dome 
nuts,  front  end  nuts,  frame  nuts.  The 
sockets  arc  a  snap  fit  on  the  spindle 
assuring  quick  and  easy  replacement 
when  a  different  sized  socket  or  the  re- 
verse motion  is  wanted. 


Booklet  on  Armor  Plate  Gears 

A  booklet  describing  gears  made  of 
armor  plate  is  announced  by  the  Inter- 
national Nickel  Co.  Inc.,  67  Wall  street. 
New  York,  and  may  be  had  upon  re- 


quest addressed  to  the  Nickel  depart- 
ment. The  booklet  is  by  Robert  E. 
Bultman  of  the  White  Co.,  and  original- 
ly appeared  in  "Metal  Progress"  in 
May,  1931. 


Railway  Construction 

MARYLAND.  —  Contracts  have  been 
awarded  to  the  Empire  Construction  Co. 
of  Baltimore  for  the  construction  of 
bridges  and  tracks  and  other  work  in- 
cidental to  a  re-location  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania's line  at  Elkton,  the  total  cost 
approximating  $200,000. 
NEW  JERSEY.  —  The  Pennsylvania 
has  awarded  to  J.  Rich  Steers,  Inc., 
New  York  a  contract  for  the  construc- 
tion of  an  express  building,  driveways, 
paving,  sewers,  etc.,  at  South  Broad 
street  Newark,  N.  ]..  to  cost  about 
$209,500. 

OHIO.  —  The  Cleveland.  Cincinnati, 
Chicago  &  St.  Louis  has  commenced 
work  on  the  elevation  of  a  mile  of  dou- 
ble track  at  Carthage,  Ohio,  to  cost 
about  $1,240,000. 

TEXAS.— The  Fori  Worth  &  Denver 
City,  subsidiary  of  the  Colorado  & 
Southern,  has  begun  construction  on  its 
116-mile  branch  line  from  Childress  to 
Pampa,  Texas.  The  line  is  being  built 
by  the  Fort  Worth  &  Denver  Northern, 
a  subsidiary  of  the  Fort  Worth  it  Den- 
ver City,  with  which  it  connects  at 
Childress.  The  project  will  cost  approxi- 
mately $4,000,000.  Contracts  call  for 
completion  of  grading  and  bridging  by 
June  15,  1932. 

In  a  new  application  which  the  South- 
ern Pacific  has  filed  with  the  I.C.C. 
permission  is  requested  to  construct  a 
line  paralleling  the  Fredericksburg  & 
Northern  between  Fredericksburg  Junc- 
tion and  Fredericksburg.  30  miles,  as 
part  of  the  Southern  Pacific's  projected 
through  railroad  that  is  to  run  between 
San  Antonio  and  San  Angelo,  approxi- 
mately 234  miles.  The  Southern  Pacific 
has  sought  to  purchase  the  Fredericks- 
burg &  Northern,  but  the  price  could 
not  be  agreed  on.  The  I.C.C.  granted 
a  permit  some  time  ago  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  new  line,  but  it  was 
then  stipulated  that  the  Fredericksburg 
&  Northern  be  made  a  part  of  it. 


Locomotives 

According  to  the  car  service  division 
of  the  A.R.A.  the  railroads  placed  in 
service  during  the  first  eleven  months  of 
1931  a  total  of  123  new  locomotives; 
this  compares  with  744  placed  in  service 
during  the  same  period  in  1930  and  716 
in  1929.  New  locomotives  on  order  De- 
cember 1  totaled  ten  compared  with  92 
on  the  same  date  in  1930. 

On  December  1  there  were  6,836  loco- 
motives on  Class  I  railroads  in  need  of 


classified  repairs,  an  increase  of  64  above 
the  number  in  need  of  such  repairs  on 
November  15. 

The  largest  locomotive  order  placed 
since  our  last  issue  was  the  Lacka- 
wanna's for  ten  heavy,  high-speed  Po- 
cono  type  freight  locomotives.  These 
engines  will  be  built  by  the  American 
Locomotive  Co.  at  Schenectady.  This 
company  also  received  an  order  for  two 
0-4-0  tank  engines  and  one  2-6-2  tank 
engine,  from  the  Lone  Star  Cement  Co. 
The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  has  re- 
ceived an  order  for  one  4-8-2  type  en- 
gine from  the  Alaska  R.R. 


Freight  Cars 

The  Northern  Pacific  has  ordered  150 
fifty-ton  hopper  gondola  cars  from  the 
Pressed  Steel  Car  Co.  In  four  of  the 
shops  of  this  road  large  car  construction 
programs  are  now  under  way,  at  Laurel, 
Mont.,  500  box  cars  are  being  built,  at 
St.  Paul,  500  stock  cars,  at  South  Ta- 
coma,  1000  refrigerators  and  at  Brainerd, 
1000  box  cars.  The  Monsanto  Chemi- 
cal W  orks  has  ordered  eleven  tank  cars 
from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co. 
The  Chicago  Great  Western  has  or- 
dered material  for  repairs  for  500  cars 
and  the  Alaska  R.R.  was  in  the  market 
recently  for  ten  Hart  convertible  ballast 
cars. 

The  A.R.A.  reports  that  during  the 
first  eleven  months  of  1931  the  railroads 
placed  12,302  freight  cars  in  service,  in 
the  same  period  the  year  before  75.936 
and  in  1929  a  total  of  7o,773.  On  De- 
cember 1  there  w-ere  4,252  freight  cars 
on  order  compared  with  3,844  on  the 
same  day  in  1930  and  30.569  in  1929. 

On  December  22  the  car  service  di- 
vision of  the  A.R.A.  reported  699.571 
surplus  freight  cars  in  good  repair  and 
available  for  service,  and  that  on  De- 
cember 15  there  were  194,400  in  need  of 
repairs,  8.9  per  cent  of  the  number  on 
line,  144,206  of  these  were  in  need  of 
heavy  repairs,  and  50,195  of  light  repairs. 


Changes  in  Personnel 

Executive  &  Operating 
R.  J.  Clancy,  assistant  to  tiie  general 
manager  of  the   Southern    Pacific,  has 
tetired  on  pension.  He  is  succeeded  by 
W.  B.  Kirkland. 

C.  J.  Smith,  European  vice  president 
of  the  Canadian  National  Railways,  re- 
tired on  December  31  and  his  position 
was  abolished.  P.  A.  Clews,  Furopean 
traffic  manager,  has  been  appointed  act- 
ing European  manager  in  charge  of  the 
European  organization. 

C.  J.  Stephenson,  assi>tant  to  the  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  St.  Louis-San  Fran- 
cisco Railway  Company  at  Springfield, 
Mo.,  has  been  appointed  to  succeed  the 
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late  O.  H.  McCarty  as  vice  president 
and  general  superintendent  of  the  Fris- 
co's Texas  Lines  at  Fort  Worth.  Claude 
P.  King,  chief  clerk  to  the  general  man- 
ager, succeeds  Mr.  Stephenson. 

W.  H.  Strachan,  assistant  general 
manager  of  the  Eastern  district  of  the 
Northern  Pacific,  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant to  the  operating  vice  president 
with  headquarters  at  St.  Paul,  vice  B. 
O.  Johnson,  who  has  retired  on  account 
of  his  health.  F.  R.  Bartles,  superintend- 
ent at  Seattle,  succeeds  Mr.  Strachan. 

Ralph  Budd,  president  of  the  Great 
Northern  Ry.  for  the  last  12  years,  goes 
to  a  similar  position  on  the  Burlington, 
while  William  P.  Kenney,  vice  presi- 
dent and  director  of  traffic,  advances 
to  the  chief  executive  position,  and 
Harry  H.  Brown,  general  traffic  man- 
ager, succeeds  Mr.  Kenney.  Mr.  Ken- 
ney was  vice  president  in  charge  of 
traffic  under  James  J.  Hill  and  federal 
manager  during  the  war  period.  He  en- 
tered upon  his  railway  career  44  years 
ago  as  a  telegrapher  and  yard  office 
clerk  in  Minneapolis.  Since  that  time- 
he  has  filled  virtually  every  position  in 
the  traffic  department.  He  is  one  of  the 
most  widely  acquainted  traffic  officials 
in  the  country.  Harry  H.  Brown,  the 
new  vice  president  in  charge  of  traffic, 
likewise  started  at  the  bottom.  The  first 
job  he  obtained  after  completing  high 
school  in  St.  Paul,  was  as  an  office  boy 
in  the  Great  Northern's  general  freight 
office.  That  was  38  years  ago.  He  has 
worked  in  the  same  department  ever 
since.  His  familiarity  with  freight  tar- 
iffs has  gained  for  him  wide  recognition 
as  one  of  the  best-informed  men  on  the 
freight  rate  structure  in  the  country. 

Effective  January  1,  C.  L.  Townsend 
became  general  passenger  agent  for  the 
Northern  Pacific  at  Seattle,  and  F.  J. 
Berry  assistant  general  freight  and  pas- 
senger agent  at  Portland.  These  ap- 
pointments resulted  from  the  retirement 
of  A.  D.  Charlton  and  F.  H.  Fogarty, 
both  at  Portland.  Mr.  Charlton  had  been 
with  the  company  since  1884,  and  Mr. 
Fogarty  since  1893.  Mr.  Berry  has  been 
with  the  N.  P.  since  1906.  H.  G. 
Smith,  chief  clerk  in  Mr.  Charlton's  of- 
fice, becomes  general  agent  in  the  pas- 
senger department  at  Portland. 

Russell  J.  Walsh  has  been  elected 
vice  president  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Stages,  Inc.,  of  which  C.  R.  Gray  is 
president.  Mr.  Walsh  is  also  president 
of  Interstate  Transit  Lines.  Election  of 
Mr.  Walsh  is  another  step  in  the  uni- 
fication of  the  operating  management  of 
Union  Pacific  Stages,  Inc.,  and  Inter- 
state Transit  Lines,  the  two  motor  bus 
subsidiaries  of  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road. 

Lyman  Delano,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  has 
been  elected  chairman  of  the  board  of 


W.  P.  Kenny 
New  President  Great  Northern  15  y. 


directors  to  succeed  the  late  Henry 
Walters. 

Frank  C.  Nicodemus,  Jr.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed co-receiver  of  the  Wabash,  with 
headquarters  at  New  York.  He  is  also 
co-receiver  of  the  Ann  Arbor,  general 
counsel  of  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern, 
associate  counsel  to  the  board  of  the 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Western  and  a 
member  of  the  law  firm  of  Pierce  & 
Greer. 

J.  E.  Lovejoy  has  been  appointed  su- 
perintendent of  the  Nevada  Northern, 
succeeding  T.  J.  Duddleson,  deceased. 


Financial  &  Legal 

T.  A.  Ward,  assistant  freight  claim 
agent  of  the  New  York  Central,  has 
been  appointed  freight  claim  agent  with 
offices  at  Buffalo.  C.  J.  Conklin  succeeds 
Mr.  Ward  as  assistant  freight  claim 
agent. 

Making  effective  the  reorganization  of 
the  system  accounting  on  the  Northern 
Pacific,  F.  W.  Stetekluh,  auditor  of  dis- 
bursements, announced  the  appointment 
of  G.  H.  Lemke,  now  assistant  auditor 
of  disbursements  at  St.  Paul,  to  become 
district  accountant  of  the  eastern  dis- 
trict with  headquarters  in  St.  Paul;  G. 
H.  Kern,  now  traveling  auditor  of  dis- 
bursements with  headquarters  at  St. 
Paul,  to  district  accountant  of  the  cen- 
tral district  with  headquarters  at  Living- 
ston, Mont.;  E.  R.  Wales,  now  western 
auditor  and  paymaster  at  Seattle,  Wash., 
to  become  district  accountant  of  the 
western  district  with  headquarters  at  Ta- 
coma,  Wash.  In  the  reorganization,  di- 
vision accounting  was  abolished  with 
the  establishment  of  the  three  district 
accounting  offices.  In  St.   Paul  the  re- 


organization has  the  effect  of  establish- 
ing a  new  department  in  the  general 
headquarters  building.  Eighty  employes 
will  be  engaged  in  that  department. 
These  accountants  will  be  assembled  in 
St.  Paul  from  five  different  points  where 
division  accounting  heretofore  has  been 
conducted. 

L.  O.  Williams,  assistant  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  St.  Louis-San  Fran- 
cisco, has  been  elected  secretary  and 
treasurer,  succeeding  F.  H.  Hamilton, 
deceased.  R.  M.  Culp,  cashier,  succeeds 
Mr.  Williams. 


Traffic 

S.  K.  Burke,  assistant  general  indus- 
trial agent  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  has 
been  promoted  to  the  position  of  as- 
sistant to  general  freight  traffic  manager 
at  San  Francisco,  succeeding  W.  W. 
Hale,  who  goes  to  Portland,  Oregon, 
as  freight  traffic  manager. 

W.  G.  Degelon  has  been  appointed 
assistant  general  traffic  agent  of  the  St. 
Louis  Southwestern  at  St.  Louis,  in 
charge  of  personnel  and  office  manage- 
ment. 

J.  F.  Pewters,  assistant  general  freight 
agent  of  the  Great  Northern,  has  been 
made  assistant  freight  traffic  manager 
with  headquarters  at  St.  Paul.  This  is 
a  newly-created  position. 

C.  F.  Keller,  general  freight  agent  of 
the  Lehigh  &  New  England,  has  been 
placed  in  charge  of  the  traffic  depart- 
ment following  the  death  of  T.  J.  Fretz. 


Purchases  &  Stores 

P.  Hunter  has  been  appointed  pur- 
chasing agent  of  the  Burlington  to  suc- 
ceed E.  F.  Hasbrook,  who  died  in  No- 
vember. J.  G.  Stuart,  general  storekeeper 
at  Chicago,  has  been  promoted  to  the 
position  of  assistant  purchasing  agent 
and  R.  D.  Long,  assistant  general  store- 
keeper, to  the  position  of  general  store- 
keeper. 


Mechanical 

G.  M.  Robins,  master  mechanic  of  the 
Quebec  Central,  retired  on  January  1 
after  52  years  of  service.  T.  M.  Haw- 
kins, assistant  master  mechanic,  pur- 
chasing agent  and  storekeeper,  has  been 
appointed  master  mechanic  and  G.  H. 
Mulvagh,  chief  clerk  in  the  operating 
department,  becomes  purchasing  agent 
and  storekeeper.  They  will  both  have 
offices  at  the  Newington  shops,  Sher- 
brooke,  Que. 

N.  J.  Bricher  has  been  appointed  act- 
ing general  car  foreman  of  the  Burling- 
ton with  headquarters  at  Chicago  and 
will  also  assume  the  duties  of  passenger 
eai  inspector.  H.  H.  Harvey  has  been 
granted  an  extended  leave  of  absence. 
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Civil 

J.  A.  Russell,  engineer  of  water  serv- 
ice of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at 
Philadelphia,  was  appointed  manager  of 
water  service,  effective  January  1.  He 
has  been  succeeded  by  H.  H.  Russell, 
now  superintendent  of  the  Williamsport 
division  at  Williamsport,  Pa.  H.  E.  Wol- 
cott,  now  superintendent  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill division,  goes  to  Williamsport  in 
Mr.  Russell's  place.  K.  R.  Vought,  for- 
merly superintendent  of  the  Baltimore 
division,  who  has  been  on  leave  of  ab- 
sence, will  return  to  active  duty  as  su- 
perintendent of  the  Schuylkill  division. 


Obituary 

Arthur  L.  Eidemiller,  09  years  old,  for 
ten  years  advertising  agent  for  the  Mil- 
waukee Road,  died  at  Chicago,  Dec.  16, 
of  heart  disease.  Mr.  Kidemiller  entered 
the  service  of  the  Milwaukee  in  1911. 
He  was  born  at  Fund  du  Lac,  Wis., 
March  15,  1862. 

Henry  Walters,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
for  nearly  thirty  years,  died  November 
30,  in  New  York  City,  aged  83.  Mr. 
Walters  had  very  extensive  railroad  in- 
terests. He  began  his  career  in  that 
business  in  1873  in  a  subordinate  posi- 
tion, as  practically  all  have  done  in  that 
work,  and  in  the  following  years  held 
most  of  the  positions  common  to  such 
men.  Before  he  became  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
he  had  been  general  manager,  and  then 
vice  president.  He  was  also  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  Louisville  &  Nash- 
ville which  is  controlled  by  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Line.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  United  States  Director  Gen- 
eral of  Railroads  from  1918  to  1920.  Mr. 
Walters  also  was  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  W.  T.  Walters  &  Co.,  and  was  an 
art  collector  of  distinction. 

Col.  John  Haycock  Carroll,  noted 
railroad  lawyer,  died  November  29,  at 
Washington,  after  an  illness  of  several 
months.  He  was  73  years  old.  Colonel 
Carroll  was  particularly  well  known  in 
the  Middle  West  and  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

Clarence  Henry  Howard,  one  of  the 
foremost  figures  in  the  steel  industry  in 
the  United  States  for  25  years,  died  at 
Boston  Dec.  6,  after  an  attack  of  heart 
disease.    He  was  68  years  old. 

Mr.  Howard  retired  last  April.  For 
23  years  he  was  president  of  the  Com- 
monwealth Steel  Co.  of  Granite  City, 
111.  Two  years  ago  last  spring  the  firm 
was  merged  with  the  General  Steel  Cast- 
ings Corporation,  and  Mr.  Howard  be- 
came chairman  of  the  board. 

Mr.  Howard  was  born  at  Centralia, 
111.,  on  February  22,  1863,  and  after 
being  graduated  from  Manual  Training 


School.  Washington  University,  St. 
Louis,  he  entered  a  mill  as  a  machin- 
ist's helper.  At  23  he  was  foreman  and 
then  general  foreman  in  the  Missouri 
Pacific  Railroad  shops,  and  from  1886 
to  1888  was  superintendent  of  the  shop 
of  the  Missouri  Car  &  Foundry  Co. 

Later  he  was  an  assistant  master  me- 
chanic of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad, 
manager  of  the  Scarritt  Car  Seat  Works 
and  assistant  general  manager  of  the 
St.  Charles  (Mo.)  Car  Company.  For 
eight  years  he  was  western  manager  and 
secretary  of  the  Safety  Car  Heating  and 
Lighting  Company,  and  then  vice  presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  the  Shickle. 
Harrison  &  Howard  Iron  Company  and 
vice  president  of  the  American  Steel 
Foundries,  before  accepting  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Commonwealth  Company. 

Louis  E.  Jeffries,  vice  president  and 
general  counsel  of  the  Southern  Rail- 
way, died  on  January  6  as  he  finished 
cross-examining  a  witness  in  the  hear- 
ings on  the  eastern  railroad  consolida- 
tion case  before  the  I.C.C. 

George  E.  Ellis,  secretary  of  the 
Committee  on  Automatic  Train  Control 
of  the  American  Railway  Association, 
died  at  Washington,  D.  C,  on  Decem- 
ber 17.  Mr.  Ellis  was  born  at  Fairhaven, 
Mass.,  on  January  13,  1870,  and  was 
well  known  in  the  signal  industry,  hav- 
ing been  employed  by  various  roads 
and  signal  companies  for  over  39  years. 

O.  H.  McCarty,  vice  president  and 
general  superintendent  of  the  Ft.  Worth 
&  Rio  Grande,  died  on  December  17 
at  his  home  in  Ft.  Worth,  Texas. 

J.  F.  Deems  died  on  November  24  at 
Burlington,  Iowa.  Mr.  Deems  resigned 
as  general  superintendent  of  motive 
power  of  the  New  York  Central  Lines 
in  1911. 

T.  J.  Fretz,  traffic  manager  of  the  Le- 
high &  New  England,  died  on  Decem- 
ber 28. 


Supply  Trade  Notes 

S.  G.  Allen  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Lima  Locomotive  Works,  Inc. 

John  Anderson,  assistant  to  the  vice 
president,  has  been  appointed  secretary 
of  the  sales  committee  of  the  General 
Electric  Company.  Mr.  Anderson  suc- 
ceeds E.  G.  Waters,  who  is  retiring  at 
his  own  request  on  the  completion  of 
more  than  42  years  continuous  service, 
the  past  25  being  as  secretary  of  the 
sales  committee. 

J.  Frederic  Wiese,  who  has  been  as- 
sistant to  the  general  manager  of  sales 
of  Lukens  Steel  Company,  Coatesville, 
Pa.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  F. 
H.  Gordon,  vice  president  in  charge  of 
sales.  Mr.  Wiese.  upon  graduation  from 
Swarthmore  College  in  1921,  joined  the 
Parkesburg  Iron  Co.,  as  mill  represen- 


tative with  headquarters  in  Chicago,  cov- 
ering the  midwest,  southwest  and  north- 
west. In  1926,  he  joined  the  Lukens 
Steel  Co.  as  assistant  to  the  general 
manager  of  sales,  and  two  years  later 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  sale  of 
Lukens  products  to  the  railroads.  Mr. 
Wiese  will  have  his  headquarters  in 
Coatesville  and  continue  supervision  of 
railroad  sales. 

The  Ames-Baldwin-Wyoming  Shovel 
Co.  has  moved  its  general  offices  from 
North  Easton,  Mass.,  to  Parkersburg, 
W.  Va. 

R.  L.  Suhl  has  been  appointed  man- 
ager of  the  nickel  sales  department  of 
the  International  Nickel  Co.,  succeeding 
F.  S.  Jordan,  deceased. 

John  H.  Trent  has  been  appointed 
general  manager  of  the  transportation 
and  government  department,  western 
and  southwestern  divisions  of  the  Johns- 
Manville  Sales  Corp.  Mr.  Trent,  who 
has  been  associated  with  the  sales  divi- 
sion of  Johns-Manville  for  the  past  25 
years,  will  make  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  his 
headquarters. 

Philip  L.  Maury  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Arco  Company,  Cleve- 
land. S.  D.  Wise,  president  of  the  Arco 
Company,  and  S.  D.  Weil,  vice  presi- 
dent, having  retired.  Mr.  Maury  was 
vice  president  of  Valentine  &  Co.  at 
New  York  and  was  formerly  connected 
with  the  Sherwin-Williams  Co.  and  the 
Detroit  Graphite  Co. 

The  Weir  Kilby  Corporation,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  and  Birmingham.  Ala.,  has 
acquired  the  Cincinnati  Frog  &  Switch 
Co. 

Col.  R.  H.  Morse,  formerly  vice  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  Fairbanks,  Morse 
&  Co.,  has  been  elected  president  and 
general  manager  to  succeed  W.  S. 
Hovey,  resigned. 

Chester  H.  Lang,  formerly  assistant 
manager  of  the  publicity  department 
and  then  comptroller  of  the  budget  of 
the  General  Electric  Co..  has  been  ap- 
pointed manager  of  the  publicity  de- 
partment to  succeed  Martin  P.  Rice,  who 
retired  December  31  after  more  than 
37  years  of  service  with  the  company. 

The  White  Motor  Co.  recently  se- 
cured an  order  for  774  heavy  duty 
trucks  for  the  city  of  New  York.  The 
White  company  have  placed  orders  for 
13,500,000  pounds  of  materials  to  be 
used  in  their  construction.  Analysis 
shows  that  150  manufacturers  of  steel, 
rubber,  glass  and  many  other  basic  com- 
modities share  in  this  business  and  that 
approximately  600  orders  have  been 
placed  in  more  than  50  cities.  It  is  es- 
timated that  this  order  alone  will  move 
at  least  1,250  freight  cars  in  and  out  of 
the  White  factory  siding  and  774  freight 
cars  will  be  needed  to  transport  the 
finished  trucks  to  New  York. 


GREATER  EFFICIENCY 

MORE  ECONOMICAL  OPERATIONS 
BETTER  SERVICE  TO  THE  SHIPPER 

LARGER  EARNINGS 

ALL  OF  THESE  CAN  BE  ACCOMPLISHED 
BY  REPLACING  OBSOLETE  CARS  WITH 
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Large  Capacity  Quality  Cars 

They  will  reduce  maintenance  costs,  move 
larger  loads  at  higher  speeds,  increasing  the 
capacity  of  your  road  with  fewer  units 
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Lexington  Guests 

return   to  this  friendly 

New  York 


Hotel 


THEY  ALWAYS  STAY  at  The  Lexington  on  their 
visits  to  the  big  city.  Returning  guests  say  they  just 
couldn't  feel  as  much  at  home  in  any  other  New  York 
hotel. 


THERE  IS  SOMETHING  DIFFERENT  about  The 
Lexington.  It's  the  warm,  unhurried  friendliness  of 
the  whole  place.  You  notice  it  in  the  pleasant  smile 
of  The  Lexington  doorman,  the  casual  subdued  luxury 
of  the  main  lounge,  the  genuine  cordiality  of  The 
Manager  and  his  assistants.  Business  men  who  bring 
their  wives  to  New  York  make  a  point  of  stopping 
here.  Usually  there  are  lots  of  business  calls  that 
simply  must  be  made,  but  the  wife  never  minds,  be- 
cause she  is  made  to  feel  that  The  Lexington  is  her 
New  York  home. 


ONE  OF  THE  LEXINGTON'S  enthusiastic  guests  re- 
cently said:  "Even  if  The  Lexington  wasn't  located  at 
such  an  especially  convenient  spot  (only  a  hop  or  two 
from  the  Grand  Central  and  just  across  the  wav  from 
the  new  \\  aldorf-Astoria) — even  if  the  rooms  weren't 
large,  sunny,  and  clean  as  a  whistle — even  if  the  rates 
were  higher  than  most,  instead  of  lower — we  wouldn't 
stop  elsewhere.  But  it  is  nice  to  have  all  these  and 
other  advantages,  too." 


THE  NEXT  TIME  you  come  to  New  York,  try  the 
hospitality  of  The  New  Lexington.  Or.  before  you 
start,  ask  any  of  your  friends  who  have  ever  stopped 
there.  They  will  tell  you  just  what  so  many  others 
have.  There's  twice  as  much  comfort  and  pleasure 
in  your  stay,  if  you  stay  at  The  Lexington. 


Hotel  LEXINGTON 

LEXINGTON   AVENUE   AT   48th   STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Frank  Gregson,  Manager 

Direction  of  American  Hotels  Corporation 


Phone  Wlckersham  2-4400 
J.  Leslie  Kincaid,  President 


IN  THE  SELECT  FIFTH  AVENUE  HOTEL  CENTER 


Economy  Rates 

S350    s4    s5  s0 


801  ROOMS 

Each  with  Private  Bath  (Tub  and  Shower)  Circu- 
lating Ice  Water,  Mirrored  Doori 
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On  the  Cover,  Snow  in  California 

In  spite  of  the  general  opinion  about  California  climate,  the  Southern 
Pacific  has  to  do  some  snow  bucking  in  the  mountainous  territory. 
The  cover  picture  by  Acme  was  taken  in  the  Sierras  in  January. 

The  Transportation  Problem,  General  W .  W.  Atlerbury 

Co-ordination  of  Transportation  Facilities  Essential — Railroad  Credits 
and  Purchasing  Power  Necessary  to  Business  Advancement — 
Waterways  and  Extravagance — The  Four  System  Plan. 

Doomsday  Comes  to  a  Giant,  R.  E.  W olseley 

This  article  deals   with   improvements    recently   made   at  Chicago 
when  a  complicated  grade  crossing  which  delayed 
traffic  was  eliminated. 


J.  J.  Pelley 

levelopment  of  highivay 


Highway  Regulation, 

The  President  of  one  of  the  Pioneer  roads  in  th 

transport   discusses   the  shortcomings,   and   problems   of  highway 
transport,  and  suggests  the  type  of  regulation  needed  to  cope 
with  these  problems. 


A  Ticket  Office  Moderne,  Contributed 

A  description  of  the  new  ticket  office  of  the  New  York  Central 
Lines  on  Michigan  Avenue  in  Chicago. 

One  of  the  Oldest  Stations,  Clarence  Richard 

A  short  article  about  the  old  railroad  station  of  the  Baltimore 


&  Ohio  at  Relay,  Maryland. 


Editorial  Comment, 


Little  Stories  About  Big  Men, 
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Department 


The  News  of  the  Month 


Railways  Start  Buying 

Announcements  such  as  those 
made  by  the  Southern  Pacific 
and  Santa  Fe  in  February,  in- 
dicate that  the  roads  will  start  ex- 
tensive purchasing  to  assist  in 
breaking  the  depression  and  to  help 
relieve  the  unemployment  situation. 
Paul  Shoup,  on  February  5,  said, 
"large  orders  for  supplies  and  ma- 
terials will  be  placed  at  once  by  the 
Southern  Pacific  to  do  its  share  in 
getting  back  to  prosperity  road. 
Orders  for  20,000  tons  of  steel  will 
be  placed  this  week." 

On  the  same  day,  the  Santa  Fe 
announced  that  thev  expected  to  use 
between  $12,000,000  and  $13,000,0011 
during  1932  for  capital  expenditures, 
mainly  for  additions  and  better- 
ments. 

Reports  coining  ill  from  the  steel 
industry  do  not  show  any  large  buy- 
ing as  yet,  but  the  general  trend 
shows  a  loosening  up  now  that  the 
wage  adjustment  has  been  made. 

A  number  of  orders  have  been 
reported,  including  the  following: 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas  Lines,  2.800 
tons  of  ninety-pound  rails,  the 
Lackawanna  4,000  tons  of  130  pound 
rails;  the  Nickel  Plate  19,000  tons, 
the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit 
9,500  tons,  the  Great  Northern,  com- 
pletion of  an  order  for  1,250  tons  of 
rail,  previously  postponed;  the  Erie 
33.23d  tons  of  rail. 

Announcements  of  the  various 
roads  returning  men  to  work  in  the 
shops  and  other  classes  of  service 
also  are  forerunners  of  increasing 
purchases  as  materials  of  all  classes 
will  be  needed  to  continue  mainte- 
nance work. 
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With  Obsolete  Power 
You  BLOCK  the  Rood 
To  Increased  Earnings 


•  Only  thru  increased  efficiency  can  you  travel 
tKe  road  to  increased  earnings. 

This  rules  out  obsolete  motive  power. 
Be  ready  with  Super-Power  Locomotives  when 
business  recovers  so  that  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  return  obsolete  power  to  service. 

For  economy,  every  ton  of  freight  should  be 
hauled  by  a  modern  locomotive. 


LIMA    LOCOMOTIVE    WORKS,  Incorporated 

I  HIBIIIBIIIW  LIMA      •      OHIO  ■M^^^MMM^M^^M 


The  Transportation  Problem 


Co-ordination  of  Transportation  Facilities  Essen- 
tial— Waterways  an  Extravagance — Railroad 
Credits  and  Purchasing  Power  Necessary  to 
Business  Advancement — The  Four  System  Plan 

By  General  IV.  W.  Atterbury 


No  subject  relating  to  our  do- 
mestic affairs  can  possibly  be 
of  greater  importance  to  tbe 
American  people  than  the  present 
transportation  situation.  Certain  fun- 
damentals of  this  problem  can  be 
summarized  in  very  simple  terms : 

First:  We  have  a  vast  system  of 
railroads,  the  most  highly  developed 
in  the  world,  and  representing  about 
two-fifths  of  the  entire  railroad  plant 
of  the  world.  It  has  cost,  up  to  date, 
over  twenty-six  billions  of  dollars, 
and  it  is  capitalized  for  less  than 
three-quarters  of  its  cost.  It  has 
grown  up  during  a  period  of  a  little 
over  one  hundred  years.  Its  develop- 
ment has,  generally  speaking,  corre- 
sponded to  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  country,  but  has  con- 
sistently anticipated  the  country's 
needs.  It  has  been  the  most  import- 
ant factor  in  making  possible  national 
expansion  and  promoting  national 
unity.  Its  present  capacity  for  han- 
dling traffic  is  fully  equal  to  double 
the  calls  upon  it,  and  also  fully  equal 
to  the  peak  demands  of  all  time,  as 
was  demonstrated  in  the  great  period 
of  commercial  activity  ending  with 
1929.  In  so  far  as  freight  is  con- 
cerned, there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
railroads  could  handle,  without  any 
trouble,  twice  the  present  volume  of 
freight  moving  in  the  country  by  all 
means  of  transport  put  together. 

Second  :  Side  by  side  with  this  sys- 
tem of  transportation  we  have  cre- 
ated on  the  highways  another  stu- 
pendous system,  largely,  though  by 
no  means  entirely,  paralleling  the  first. 
The  growth  of  highway  transport,  as 
we  know  it  today,  is  almost  entirely 
a  matter  of  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
or  one- fourth  the  period  covered  by 
the  life  of  the  railroads.  Yet,  in  that 
short  time,  the  highway  transporta- 
tion system,  as  currently  developed, 
with  all  its  various  auxiliaries  and 
accessories,  has  cost  the  American 
people  at  least  as  much  as  the  rail- 


roads and  probably  somewhat  more — 
according  to  the  best  estimates,  twen- 
ty-six to  twenty-eight  billions  of  dol- 
lars. 

Third :  We  have  not  been  content 
to  stop  there.  On  the  inland  water- 
ways of  this  country  our  govern- 
ments, national  and  state,  have  been 


Last  month  General  Atterbury 
delivered  an  address  on  the 
transportation  problem  before  the 
Birmingham,  Alabama  Traffic 
and  Transportation  Club.  His 
address  so  completely  covers  the 
present  situation,  and  so  closely 
coincides  with  our  own  editorial 
viewpoints  that  we  are  present- 
ing it  to  our  readers  in  detail, 
eliminating  only  his  introductory 
remarks. 

In  line  with  the  statement  :n 
this  address  that  he  feels  it  is 
important  that  advances  made  by 
the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corpn.  should  not  be  limited  to 
taking  care  of  maturities,  etc., 
but  should  be  extended  to  pro- 
vide capital  for  the  continuance 
of  improvements  and  better- 
ments, the  General  announced  on 
February  4  that  the  Pennsylvania 
will  apply  for  a  loan.  Every 
penny  requested  to  be  utilized 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  em- 
ployment and  ordering  materials 
from  various  industries.  He  fur- 
ther stated  he  is  impressed  with 
the  necessity  of  continuing  a  rea- 
sonable program  of  construction 
work,  not  only  to  provide  em- 
ployment, but  to  secure  the  ad- 
vantage of  lower  priced  material 
and  other  costs,  and  getting  the 
work  carried  out  promptly. 


busily  engaged  in  creating  still  an- 
other transportation  system,  also 
largely  a  growth  of  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century.  Up  to  date  it  has  cost 
approximately  a  billion  dollars,  and 
vast  additional  expenditures  are  plan- 
ned for  the  future.  Perhaps  the  most 
notable  fact  about  this  transportation 
system  is  that  it  has  not  extended 
service  to  a  single  region  not  supplied 


with  adequate  rail  service.  In  that 
respect  it  differs  sharply  from  high- 
way transport  which,  while  much  of 
it  parallels  the  railroads,  has  also  pro- 
vided access  to  large  areas  away  from 
the  rails. 

Fourth:  Since  1914  the  Panama 
Canal  has  made  ocean  shipping  a 
large  and  steadily  increasing  factor 
in  transcontinental  traffic,  with  its  in- 
fluence extending  far  inland  from 
the  coasts  of  both  oceans  and  the  ( iulf 
of  Mexico.  The  effects  are  at  pres- 
ent greatly  magnified  by  the  intense 
and  unwholesome  competition  in  the 
shipping  industry,  to  which  reference 
will  be  made  later. 

The  point  of  all  this  is  that  our 
country  at  the  present  time  is  super- 
abundantly supplied  with  means  for 
commercial  transport.  ( )ur  problem 
is  not,  or  ought  not  to  be,  how  to 
spend  hundreds  of  millions  more  in 
providing  additional  facilities,  but 
how  to  use  most  efficiently  and  ef- 
fectively those  which  we  have,  con- 
tinuing to  improve  and  refine  the  most 
useful  of  them  where  such  improve- 
ments actually  meet  real  needs,  and 
in  that  manner  grow  up  to  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  gigantic  machine  we 
have  created. 

Especially,  and  most  emphatically, 
do  I  wish  to  express  the  belief  that 
this  country,  burdened  with  stupen- 
dous taxes,  faced  with  still  heavier 
ones,  with  a  badly  unbalanced  budget, 
and  an  enormous  national  debt,  sim- 
ply cannot  afford  to  proceed  under 
present  conditions  with  building  more 
inland  waterways,  for  which  there  is 
no  real  need  either  currently  existing 
or  in  reasonable  prospect. 

The  incidence  of  taxes — the  deter- 
mination of  the  question  where  the 
burden  of  taxation  ultimately  falls — 
is  a  study  in  itself.  It  is  also  intricate 
and  difficult.  Very  few  are  expert  in 
it.  However,  though  a  layman.  I 
will  venture  the  following  assertion: 
Every  mile  of  unnecessary  inland  wa- 
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—Keystone  view  Photo 

King   Boris,  of  Bulgaria*   Bm   Many   Hobbieaa  One  of  Them   Heine:  ""' 
Driving  of  Knst  Express  Trains,    in  this  Photograph  the  King  is  Shown 
on  the  Extreme  llmlir  Prior  to  StnrtiiiK  on  11  linn. 


terway  constructed  by  the  government 
impairs  by  just  so  much  the  security 
of  every  savings  hank  depositor  and 
the  protection  of  every  life  insurance 
policy  beneficiary  in  the  United 
States,  through  additional  needless 
dilution  of  the  traffic  which  furnishes 
the  earning  power  behind  railroad 
bonds. 

1  am  not  here  to  single  out  the  in- 
land waterways  for  discussion.  Least 
of  all  do  I  intend  to  imply  the  slight- 
est criticism  of  their  users.  I  men- 
tion them  only  because  a  most  im- 
portant question  of  public  policy  is 
involved.  It  is  axiomatic  that  the 
country  is  entitled  to  that  form  of 
transportation  service  which  is  cheap- 
est and  best.  If  it  could  be  shown 
that  canalized  rivers  met  that  descrip- 
tion, the  policy  of  proceeding  with 
this  work  would  be  a  wise  one,  pro- 
vided operation  were  left  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  private  enterprise,  re- 
quired to  sustain  all  of  the  real  costs 
including  capital  charges  and  mainte- 
nance. But  when  competent  analysis 
shows  that  less  than  half  the  real 
costs  of  the  principal  common  carrier 
barge  line  are  provided  out  of  rates — 
the  remainder,  representing  chieflv  in- 


terest on  investments  in  equipment 
and  waterways,  and  expenditures  for 
waterway  upkeep,  being  borne  by  the 
taxpayers — we  are  confronted  with 
subsidized  competition  against  the 
railroads.  That  fact  is  manifest, 
without  analysis,  by  the  circumstance 
that  the  Inland  Waterways  Corpora- 
tion, owned  and  operated  by  the  gov- 
ernment, paying  virtually  no  taxes, 
no  capital  charges  on  the  waterways 
it  uses,  and  nothing  toward  keeping 
them  in  repair,  has  still  been  unable, 
over  a  period  of  years,  to  earn  from 
its  rates  the  bare  operating  expenses 
of  its  barges.  That  has  been  the  case, 
even  though  the  salary  of  the  Major 
General  who  manages  the  corporation 
is  donated  by  the  War  Department 
and  the  very  substantial  costs  of  main- 
taining the  corporation's  Washington 
office  are  not  included  in  the  operat- 
ing expenses. 

I  do  not  believe  in  subsidized  trans- 
portation. I  do  not  believe  in  the 
government  engaging  in  business  of 
any  kind.  Nor  do  I  believe  in  the 
government  using  the  resistless  pow- 
er of  taxation  to  enter  into  competi- 
tion with  its  own  citizens. 

The  need  in  the  transportation  in- 


dustry, as  a  whole,  is  not  for  more 
but  for  less  competition.  It  is  an 
urgent  need.  In  particular,  we 
should  seek  to  eliminate  those  forms 
of  competition  which  serve  no  useful 
purpose  but  are  merely  wasteful  and 
destructive.  We  should  end  the  un- 
just situation  in  which  the  railroads 
are  regulated  almost  to  the  last  detail 
of  their  business  while  the  other 
forms  of  transportation,  competing 
with  them,  are  for  the  most  part  un- 
regulated or  practically  so.  We  should 
study  the  economic  utility  of  the  va- 
rious agencies  of  transport  service 
from  the  single  viewpoint  of  the  pub- 
lic interest,  with  the  object  of  largely 
if  not  entirely  substituting  coordina- 
tion for  competition  between  them, 
and  of  assigning  each  to  duty  in  those 
fields  in  which  it  is  most  efficient  as 
to  costs  and  character  of  service  ren- 
dered. 

Happily,  the  outlook  for  real 
progress  in  these  respects  appears  to 
me  more  promising  than  at  any  time 
in  the  past.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  in  its  annual  report,  has 
placed  itself  definitely  and  unequivo- 
cally on  record  as  favoring  the  co- 
ordination of  rail  and  highway  trans- 
port— a  policy,  incidentally,  which 
we,  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
have  been  advocating  for  more  than 
ten  years  and  have  put  into  actual 
practice  to  a  substantial  extent  as  far 
as  our  own  operations  are  concerned. 
We  are  of  course  unable,  by  our- 
selves, to  deal  with  the  problems  of 
unregulated  competition.  The  com- 
mission also  recommends  that  Con- 
gress place  interstate  bus  transporta- 
tion under  its  jurisdiction  and  an- 
nounces that  later  it  will  formulate 
its  recommendations  with  respect  to 
truck  traffic.  In  addition  it  asks  Con- 
gress to  probe  thoroughly  the  ques- 
tion of  subsidized  competition  against 
the  railroads  in  every  field,  and  to 
take  up  the  important  problem  of 
regulating  the  port-to-port  rates  of 
carriers  by  water. 

The  last  named  task  is  a  most  im- 
portant one  and  the  necessity  for  car- 
rying it  out  is  imperative.  The  coas- 
tal and  intercoastal  shipping  trades 
are  in  a  deplorable  and  demoralized 
condition  by  reason  of  excessive  com- 
petition between  themselves  and  with 
the  rail  lines,  extending  often  to  the 
carrying  of  freight  for  less  than  op- 
erating costs.  The  injury  to  the  rail- 
roads is  very  far  reaching.  The  waste 
of  transportation  service,  due  to  the 
setting  up  of  uneconomic,  roundabout 
and  improper  rail-water-rail  routings, 
is  a  severe  burden  upon  the  public. 

With  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  which  I  have  outlined, 
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President  Hoover  has  placed  himself 
in  complete  accord.  They  are  con- 
structive, progressive  and  encourag- 
ing. As  a  representative  of  the  rail- 
roads. I  am  glad  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  saying  so  publicly.  As  to 
the  prospect  of  prompt  and  favorable 
action  upon  them  by  Congress,  I  rec- 
ognize the  difficulties  arising  from  the 
enormous  volume  of  business  press- 
ing upon  that  body.  Aside  from  that, 
it  seems  to  me  that  with  compara- 
tively few  exceptions,  the  members  of 
both  parties,  in  both  Houses,  have 
been  displaying  a  commendable  readi- 
ness to  do  what  they  can  to  improve 
the  economic  situation  of  the  country. 
I  have  been  particularly  impressed 
with  the  promptness  of  the  action  that 
has  been  secured  thus  far  upon  Presi- 
dent Hoover's  relief  measures.  I 
trust  I  am  right  in  interpreting  this 
situation  as  a  favorable  background 
and  a  hopeful  setting  for  securing 
constructive  legislation  in  the  all-im- 
portant field  of  transportation. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion's annual  report,  in  which,  as  I 
have  stated,  it  announced  that  its  rec- 
ommendations for  the  regulation  of 
highway  trucking  would  be  postponed 
to  a  later  date,  apppeared  in  Decem- 
ber. A  week  ago,  it  permitted  to  be 
made  public  a  most  interesting  and, 
as  I  believe,  a  most  important,  de- 
mand. It  is  a  proposed  report  for 
the  Commission  to  issue  as  a  result 
of  its  comprehensive  investigation  of 
the  entire  question  of  coordination 
between  rail  and  highway  transport, 
and  is  the  work  of  Attorney  Exam- 
iner Leo  J.  Flynn.  The  Commission 
has  set  March  1  as  the  date  for  be- 
ginning the  hearing  of  exceptions.  In- 
formed Washington  opinion  favors 
the  adoption  of  the  report  substan- 
tially as  drawn,  on  the  ground  that 
it  follows  closely  views  and  opinions 
which  the  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion have  been  known  to  express.  The 
document  is  of  such  great  interest  I 
should  like  to  refer  briefly  to  some 
of  its  features,  as  the  newspaper  ac- 
counts of  it  were  highly  condensed. 
It  is  a  comprehensive  treatise  of  eight 
or  ten  thousand  words  and  leads  up 
to  fifty  definite  findings  or  conclu- 
sions. 

Conclusion  No.  1  is  extremely  sig- 
nificant. It  reads  as  follows:  "The 
national  transportation  machine  can- 
not function  with  progressive  effi- 
ciency, part  regulated,  part  unregu- 
lated; coordination  of  transportation 
agencies  cannot  reach  its  economic 
possibilities  under  this  anomalous  con- 
dition." 

The  third  conclusion  points  out 
that  the  railroads  "no  longer  have  a 


virtual  monopoly  of  transportation, 
and  regulatory  laws  based  on  that 
theory  should  be  revised  in  the  light 
of  changed  conditions  .  .  ." 

The  seventh  declares  affirmatively 
that  the  railroads  should  utilize  mo- 
tor vehicles  to  provide  supplementary 
and  coordinated  services  "wherever 
this  will  result  in  economies  of  opera- 
tion or  betterment  of  service  or  both." 

Other  recommendations  are :  That 
the  railroads  be  specifically  author- 
ized by  law  to  engage  in  highway 
transport.     That,  when  it  is  in  the 
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public  interest  to  do  so,  they  be  per- 
mitted to  acquire  bus  or  truck  lines 
already  operating,  the  anti-trust  and 
Clayton  acts  to  be  amended  if  neces- 
sary to  legalize  such  action.  That 
Congress  should  declare  by  law  that 
the  business  of  highway  transport  is 
"affected  with  a  public  interest"  and 
constitutes  part  of  the  national  trans- 
portation system.  That  the  opera- 
tion for  hire,  in  interstate  business, 
of  buses  (with  the  exception  of  taxi- 
cabs,  sightseeing  and  school  buses), 
and  of  all  trucks,  whether  common 
carriers  or  contract  carriers,  be  sub- 
ject to  the  regulation  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

Provision  is  also  made  for  subject- 
ing common  carrier  buses  and  trucks 
to  requirements  similar  to  those  af- 
fecting the  railroads  with  respect  to 
the  reasonableness  and  non-discrimi- 
natory character  of  rates  and  fares, 
the  posting  of  tariffs,  the  filing  of 
complaints  against  rates,  practices  or 
service,  and  the  issuance  of  securi- 
ties.   With  respect  to  contract  trucks, 


it  is  significantly  recommended  that 
the  Commission  be  authorized  to  fix 
minimum  rates,  which  should  not  be 
less  than  the  cost  of  the  service.  This 
would  prevent  much  unsound  and 
harmful  competition  and  save  many 
an  inexperienced  truckman  from 
plunging  headlong  into  losing  ven- 
tures. 

Other  provisions  cover  such  im- 
portant matters  as  the  requiring  of 
permits  or  certificates  of  public  ne- 
cessity and  convenience,  protection  of 
the  public  by  requirements  as  to  lia- 
bility insurance  or  the  demonstration 
of  adequate  financial  responsibility, 
and  the  establishment  of  uniform  sys- 
tems of  accounting  for  both  buses 
rnd  trucks.  Provision  is  also  made 
for  cooperation  by  state  authorities 
with  the  Commission  in  administering 
various  features  of  regulation. 

In  the  body  of  the  text  of  the  pro- 
posed report  the  question  is  discussed 
whether  or  not  motor  vehicles  operat- 
ing for  hire  are  bearing,  in  taxation, 
their  proper  share  of  highway  costs. 
The  examiner  points  out  that  a  satis- 
factory answer  is  not  possible  at  pres- 
ent by  reason  of  the  facts  that  there 
is  no  segregation  of  the  taxes  paid 
by  vehicles  for  hire,  and  that  the  rela- 
tive extent  of  their  use  of  the  high- 
ways is  unknown  in  the  absence  of 
public  accounting.  In  the  conclusions, 
attention  is  drawn  to  the  necessity 
for  obtaining  such  information  in  or- 
der to  determine  whether  or  not  such 
vehicles  "are  contributing  toward  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  the 
public  highways  used  by  them  an 
amount  commensurate  with  their  use 
of  such  highways  as  places  of  busi- 
ness." 

Last  among  the  recommendations 
which  I  will  mention  is  the  42nd, 
reading  as  follows:  "Hours  of  serv- 
ice, working  conditions,  training,  and 
wages  of  employes  engaged  in  the 
operation  of  interstate  common  car- 
rier motor  vehicles  should  be  on  a 
basis  substantially  similar  to  those  of 
railroad  operating  employes,  differ- 
ence in  the  two  services  considered." 

If  these  various  recommendations 
of  the  examiner  are  substantially  en- 
dorsed by  the  Commission,  and  in- 
corporated into  our  transportation 
laws,  we  shall  have  made  a  long  stride 
forward  toward  real  coordination  be- 
tween the  rails  and  the  highways,  all 
of  which  is  most  distinctly  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  country  as  a  whole,  in- 
cluding our  very  good  friends  in  the 
motor  industry  itself. 

For  the  permanent  restoration  of 
railroad  earning  power,  the  great  need 
is  of  course  a  return  to  something 
like  normal  traffic,    for  that  we  shall 
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have  to  await  the  lifting  of  the  de- 
pression. Meanwhile  there  are  cer- 
tain measures  upon  which  we  must 
rely  for  necessary  assistance  in  the 
present  emergency. 

The  Railroad  Credit  Corporation 
has  heen  formed,  and  is  now  func- 
tioning, to  administer  the  proceeds  of 
the  increased  freight  rates  authorized 
hy  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. In  the  modified  form  permitted 
by  the  Commission,  the  increases  are 
expected  to  yield  about  $100,000,000 
during  the  year,  which  will  he  loaned, 
not  given,  to  needy  roads  to  prevent 
defaults  in  fixed  charges. 

The  necessary  reduction  of  the  or- 
ganized railroad  employes'  wages  to 
correspond  at  least  in  part  with  the 
railroads'  reduced  ability  to  pav.  and 
with  the  general  deflation  in  prac- 


tically all  other  values,  is  under  dis- 
cussion. I  am  hopeful  that  these  im- 
portant and  powerful  groups  will,  as 
their  contribution  in  helping  the 
country  recover  from  the  depression, 
voluntarily  offer  to  accept  a  reduction 
of  10  per  cent.  I  am  hopeful  also 
that  they  will  permit  it  to  take  effect 
without  delay.  The  saving  would 
amount  to  from  two  hundred  to  two 
hundred  twenty-five  million  dollars 
per  year.  If  these  hopes  are  disap- 
pointed, the  railroads  will  he  com- 
pelled to  proceed  formally  under  the 
terms  of  the  Transportation  Act. 
which  will  involve  regrettable  and 
harmful  delay. 

I  believe  this  is  the  greatest  op- 
portunity in  the  history  of  organized 
labor  for  statesmanlike  action  and 
demonstration  of  a  point  of  view 
broad  enough  to  acknowledge  respon- 
sibility for  sharing  in  the  protection 
of  the  public  welfare  and  interest  as 
a  whole.  I  am  greatly  encouraged 
by  the  fact  that  some  26.(XX)  organ- 
ized employes  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  have  already  acted  independ- 
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entry,  and  voluntarily  accepted  10  per 
cent  reductions.  On  most  railroads 
the  official  and  supervisory  forces 
took  voluntary  reductions  some 
months  ago.  as  have  also  large  num- 
bers of  those  clerical  workers  with 
whom  there  are  no  group  agreements. 

The  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration is  one  of  President  Hoover's 
most  important  relief  measures  and 
should  prove  particularly  helpful  in 
meeting  some  of  our  most  serious 
railroad  problems.  With  an  original 
capital  of  $500,000,000  furnished  by 
the  government,  to  be  expanded  later 
to  $2,000,000,000  by  the  sale  of  de- 
bentures, the  Corporation  will  have 
vast  resources  available  for  emer- 
gency financial  assistance  to  many 
forms  of  useful  and  necessary  enter- 
prise, the  railroads  included.    It  is 


most  important  that  the  advances  to 
the  railroads  shall  not  be  limited  to 
such  matters  as  taking  care  of  ma- 
turities or  avoiding  defaults,  but  shall 
also  be  extended  to  the  providing  of 
capital  for  the  continuance  of  sound 
improvements  and  betterments. 

I  f  this  seems  at  all  inconsistent 
with  what  I  said  earlier  about  the 
superabundance  of  the  country's  ex- 
isting means  for  commercial  trans- 
portation, let  me  hasten  to  add  that 
the  improvements  to  which  I  refer  are 
not  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the 
railroad  plant;  but  to  increase  the  ef- 
ficiency of  operations  and  permit  the 
rendering  of  a  higher  quality  of  serv- 
ice. In  general  that  has  been  the 
character  of  the  improvements  which 
have  been  undertaken  by  the  railroads 
in  the  last  eight  or  nine  years,  as  well 
as  those  which  are  now  under  way. 

As  a  single  example,  we  are  at  pres- 
ent electrifying  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad's  entire  running  trackage, 
for  both  branches  of  service,  between 
Xew  York  and  Washington.  This  will 
nut  only  greatlv  speed  up  and  improve 


operations  in  that  densely  populated 
territory,  but  will  materially  improve 
the  through  service  between  the 
North  and  South.  We  want  to  pro- 
ceed with  this  great  work,  both  to  be 
ready  for  the  return  of  prosperity 
and  to  keep  it  going  during  a  time 
when  every  legitimate  means  of  sus- 
taining employment  is  helpful  to  the 
entire  country. 

The  joint  benefits  to  be  anticipated 
from  the  Railroad  Credit  Corpora- 
tion, the  wage  adjustment,  and  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
should  be  extremely  helpful  in  pre- 
venting further  defaults  on  railroad 
bonds  this  year.  The  importance  of 
this  to  our  great  financial  institutions 
can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  For 
example,  life  insurance  funds  are  in- 
vested to  the  extent  of  nearly  three 
billions  of  dollars  in  railroad  securi- 
ties, and  the  National  Association  of 
Mutual  Savings  Hanks  estimates  the 
holdings  of  those  institutions  at  $1.- 
650,000,000.  In  other  words,  life  in- 
surance companies  and  mutual  savings 
banks  alone  bold  over  $4,600,000,000 
of  railroad  issues,  or  one- fourth  of 
the  total  net  capitalization  of  the  rail- 
roads of  the  country.  Railroad  se- 
curities thus  constitute  a  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  protection  behind 
68,000,000  life  insurance  policies  and 
14,000,000  savings  accounts. 

The  consolidation  plans  of  the 
Kastcrn  railroads,  for  grouping  into 
four  systems,  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
and  the  hearings  well  advanced.  I 
am  hopeful  for  early  and  favorable 
action.  Few  events,  in  my  belief, 
would  do  more  to  restore  public  con- 
fidence and  stiffen  railroad  credit.  The 
plan  as  it  stands  has  been  worked  out 
with  the  greatest  care.  It  represents 
the  only  alignment  upon  which  all 
parties  directly  involved  have  been 
able  to  agree,  in  negotiations  extend- 
ing over  years.  We  believe  it  to  be 
thoroughly  sound.  It  will  result  in 
four  well-balanced,  soundly  financed 
and  completely  managed  systems  in 
the  eastern  territory. 

Among  the  benefits  to  be  anticipat- 
ed are  improved  service,  with,  at  the 
same  time,  the  introduction  of  many 
proper  economies  in  operation  and  the 
elimination  of  much  unnecessary  and 
harmful  competition  and  duplication 
of  service.  If  the  four-system  eastern 
plan  goes  through,  it  will  pave  the 
way  for  similar  consolidations  in  the 
other  portions  of  the  country,  as  con- 
templated under  the  Transportation 
Act.  which  aims  to  create  a  national 
system  of  transportation  in  the  hands 
of  private  ownership,  through  the 
medium  of  a  limited  number  of  cor- 
porations. 


—Acme  Pl.oto 

Remtnlaeent  of  the  World  War.  this  Japanese  Camouflaged  Armored 
Train  is  Seen  Leaving  Mukden  on  the  Peking-Mukden  Ily. 


The  Four  Tracks  Running  Across  the  Pieture  are  the  Main  Line  Tracks  of  Two  Railroads.    The  Viaduct  on  the  Left  is  Used 
by  Freight  Trains  of  Two  Other  Roads,  and  That  on  the  Right  by  Still  Another  Line. 
Each  Viaduct  Leads  to  a  Bridge  Across  the  Chicago  River. 


Doomsday  Comes  to  a  Giant 

Railway  Engineers  Succeed  in  Un- 
scrambling One  of  the  Most  Complicated 
Large  Crossings  in  the  United  States 

By  R.  E.  Wolseley 


A giant  grade  crossing  of  com- 
plicated pattern  no  longer  de- 
lays  the    enormous   traffic  of 
eight  railroads  which  run  into  the 
city  of  Chicago. 

At  an  expense  of  $6,000,000, 
through  the  combined  skill  of  lead- 
ing railroad  construction  engineers, 
and  by  the  use  of  tons  of  steel  and 
concrete,  "the  State  and  Madison 
streets  (or  the  Times  Square)  of  the 
railroad  world,"  at  West  Fifteenth 
place  and  Stewart  avenue  in  Chicago, 
has  been  untangled  and  adjacent  ter- 
ritory has  been  developed. 

Finishing  touches  have  already 
been  put  on  the  project,  but  before 
this  stage  was  reached  several  near- 
miracles  of  railroad  engineering  were 
accomplished. 

Not  the  least  was  the  completion 
of  the  work  in  a  year  less  than  or- 


dinarily is  requried  to  unscramble  a 
confused  crossing  of  this  magnitude. 
Another  was  the  carrying  on  without 
interruption  of  the  main  line  and  in- 
terchange movements  during  the 
progress  of  construction. 

The  improvement,  which  affects  the 
Pennsylvania;  Burlington;  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Chicago  Terminal;  Chicago 
&  North  Western;  Chicago  &  Alton; 
Fere  Marquette;  Soo :  and  the  Chi- 
cago Great  Western,  was  contemplat- 
ed as  long  ago  as  1920,  when  work 
was  begun  on  the  new  union  station 
in  Chicago. 

However,  with  the  straightening  of 
the  south  branch  of  the  Chicago  river 
in  prospect,  a  change  which  would 
affect  vitally  any  scheme  of  grade 
separation,  it  was  not  possible  to  de- 
velop a  plan  until  the  former  project 
had  been  determined  definitely. 


The  river  was  straightened  by  the 
city  of  Chicago  in  l('i.S  and  the  rail- 
roads proceeded  immediately  with 
preliminaries  to  grade  separation. 
Early  in  1930  the  five  roads  behind 
the  project — the  Pennsylvania,  Bur- 
lington, Baltimore  &  Ohio.  Alton, 
and  the  North  Western — began  re- 
moval of  the  intersection. 

Nearly  a  mile  of  double-track  via- 
duct lias  been  built,  a  city  viaduct  re- 
constructed without  interruption  to 
street-car.  vehicular,  or  pedestrian 
traffic,  a  heavy  bascule  bridge  over 
the  river  raised  to  meet  the  new  grade 
of  the  tracks  it  serves,  adjacent 
buildings  removed,  and  many  minor 
trackage  and  drainage  changes  ef- 
fected. 

All  this  has  been  done  to  speed 
the  operation  of  740  train  movements 
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daily,  with  the  attendant  advantages 
of  safer  operations,  and  for  the 
1  'ennsylvania  particularly,  expansion 
of  facilities  in  the  surrounding  terri- 
tory. 

The  old  crossing  was  no  respecter 
of  famous  trains,  for  some  of  the 
country's  most  popular  flyers  had  to 
stand  by  until  the  way  was  clear.  So 
complicated  was  the  crossing  that  the 
operation  of  an  interlocking  plant  to 
control  movements  was  impractical. 
The  complete  installation  of  derails 
would  have  interfered  seriously  with 
the   numerous   shifting  movements. 


two  viaducts  approaching  the  river 
from  the  west,  and  at  right  angles  to 
these  viaducts  on  the  ground  level  an 
orderly  arrangement  of  tracks  run- 
ning north  and  south. 


Aluminum  Freight  Cars 
Reduce  Dead-Weight 

Recently  built  by  the  Canton  Car 
Works.  Canton.  O.,  ten  70-ton  alum- 
inum hopper  cars  are  being  put  into 
service  hy  the  Alcoa  Ore  Company, 
subsidiary  of  the  Aluminum  Company 


exception  of  the  trucks,  center  braces, 
draft  gears  and  couplers,  brake  rig- 
ging  and  safety  devices. 

The  trial  stage  in  the  application 
of  aluminum  in  railroad  rolling  stock- 
is  past,  and  the  railroads  are  making 
increased  use  of  aluminum  alloys  to 
reduce  dead  weight  of  electric  loco- 
motives, tank  cars,  freight  cars  and 
coaches,  according  to  J.  ().  Chesley 
and  A.  H.  Woollen,  development  en- 
gineers of  the  aluminum  company 
under  whose  supervision  the  cars 
were  constructed.  The  construction 
of  an  aluminum  standard  Pullman 


Just  it  Small  Paii  of  the  Complicated  Crossing  That  Once  Delayed  Every  Train  of  Ki^ht  Roads  itunuiiiKr  into  Chicago^    At  the 
niuiir  are  llnrlin^toit  Tracks  and  Crossing;  Them   Those  of  the  Baltimore  antl  Ohio  Chicago  Terminal. 


and  in  itself  in  this  location  would 
have  been  hazardous. 

Instead,  signalmen  were  stationed 
at  strategic  points  in  the  maze  of 
tracks  to  direct  movements  by  hand 
signals.  Approaching  trains  came  to 
a  stop  in  advance  of  the  first  cross- 
ing and  waited  for  directions  from 
"the  traffic  cop"  to  proceed.  Although 
the  men  worked  with  perfect  co- 
ordination, delays  were  inevitable. 

What  these  delays  meant  to  the 
railroads  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
during  1929,  when  the  number  of 
train  movements  over  the  crossings 
reached  273.290,  the  delay  in  the 
gross  was  equivalent  to  24  hours  a 
day.  In  other  words,  the  aggregate 
delay  was  equal  to  keeping  one  train 
Standing  at  the  crossing  all  year 
round ! 

But  that  is  now  history.  Instead 
of  a  maze  of  tracks,  there  are  now 


of  America,  and  will  he  used  for  the 
transportation  of  bauxite,  aluminum 
ore,  from  docks  at  New  Orleans  and 
Mobile  to  the  purification  plant  at 
East  St.  Louis. 

Constructed  entirely  from  strong 
aluminum  alloys,  the  car  bodies  and 
the  underframes  have  the  strength  of 
structural  steel,  hut  weigh  only  about 
one-third  as  much,  which  means  the 
elimination  of  21. (.XX)  pounds  of  dead 
weight  per  car,  and  which  also  signi- 
fies that  every  aluminum  car  in  this 
instance  will  carry  21.000  pounds  of 
additional  pay  load  with  the  same 
gross  load. 

For  the  reason  that  commodities 
carried  in  cars  of  that  type  will  not 
affect  the  aluminum  to  the  same  de- 
gree as  steel,  it  is  believed  that  main- 
tenance costs  will  be  reduced. 

Aluminum  is  used  for  practically 
every  purpose  in  the  cars,  with  the 


sleeping  car  was  started  recently. 

Similar  uses  in  the  building  of 
street  cars  and  busses  are  following 
the  application  of  aluminum  to  steam 
railroad  equipment,  and  it  is  stated 
that  good  results  are  being  obtained 
by  the  use  of  that  material  in  the 
making  of  motor  trucks,  in  connec- 
tion with  which  elimination  of  weight 
is  of  great  importance. 

The  Railroads  Did  Their 
Duty 

The  rivers  and  lakes  froze  up  dur- 
ing the  past  winter,  and  the  boats 
ceased  operation.  Snow  drifted  in 
the  highways,  and  the  buses  and 
trucks  quit  running.  Fog  and  sleet 
made  the  airway  too  dangerous  for 
Hying  and  the  airplanes  remained  on 
the  ground.  But  the  railroads  car- 
ried on. — Santa  Fe  Magazine. 
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Regulation 


Co-ordination  Develop- 
ing- in  New  England — 
Taxes  and  Regulations 
Should  be  Uniform 

By 

J.  J.  Pelley 


John    .1.  IVIIpy 


During  the  period  of  this  coun- 
try's greatest  expansion,  prac- 
tically all  traffic  was  transport- 
ed by  railroads.  A  huge  network  had 
been  built  up  connecting  practically 
every  city,  town  and  village.  There 
was  no  place  of  importance  that  was 
not  served  by  one  or  more  railroads. 
With  few  exceptions,  transportation 
by  water  had  become  negligible,  par- 
ticularly on  canals,  rivers  and  other 
inland  waterways.  From  the  stand- 
point of  efficiency  and  economy  there 
was  no  other  transportation  agency 
that  could  compete  with  the  railroads. 

Since  the  war  our  government  has 
expended  millions  of  dollars  to  im- 
prove and  develop  inland  waterways  ; 
it  has  gone  into  the  transportation 
business,  operating  barge  lines  on 
some  of  the  inland  waterways ;  it  has 
loaned  large  sums  of  money  at  a  low 
rate  of  interest  to  build  vessels;  it 
has  sold  ships  that  were  built  to  carry 
war  supplies  overseas  for  a  small 
fraction  of  their  cost — all  to  provide 
coastwise,  intercoastal  and  inland  wa- 
terway transportation  in  competition 
with  the  railroads.  Millions  of  dol- 
lars have  been  spent  by  both  the  state 
and  federal  governments  since  the 
war,  for  the  construction  of  highways 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowl- 
edge that  practically  all  of  the  air 

Abstracted  from  an  address  made  by  J.  J. 
Pelley,  president  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
&  Hartford  R.  R.,  before  the  Transportation 
division  of  the  Hartford  Chamber  of  Commerce 
on  February  11th. 


lines  in  operation  today  are  being 
aided  by  government  subsidies  in  the 
form  of  generous  mail  contracts  and 
that  those  lines  provide  passenger 
service  in  competition  with  the  rail- 
roads. One  of  the  most  important 
public  questions  confronting  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  is  the  relationship 
which  these  forms  of  transportation 
shall  bear  to  one  another.  The  prob- 
lem could  no  doubt  be  solved  by  un- 
restricted competition  with  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest,  but  this  could  only 
result  in  tremendous  losses,  which 
are  unnecessary  and  in  the  end  must 
be  borne  by  the  public.  Transporta- 
tion is  a  public  necessity  and  the  pub- 
lic interest  requires  that  the  efficiency 
of  our  national  system  of  transport 
must  n<  it  be  impaired. 

The  New  Haven  has  bad  more  ex- 
perience than  most  railroads  in  op- 
erating different  forms  of  transporta- 
tion. Its  operations,  together  with 
its  subsidiary  companies  include  both 
steam  and  electric  railroads,  trolley 
lines,  motor  buses,  motor  trucks  and 
steamship  lines. 

There  can  be  no  fcjuestion  that  mo- 
tor buses  and  motor  trucks  provide  a 
useful  public  service  and  that  high- 
way motor  vehicles  can  handle  cer- 
tain classes  of  traffic  more  efficiently 
and  more  economically,  under  certain 
conditions,  than  any  other  form  ol 
transportation. 

We  began  operating  motor  trucks 
in  1929  as  a  substitute  for  local  way 


freight  trains  and  to  supplement  our 
main  line  freight  service. 

Motor  trucks  have  made  it  possible 
for  us  to  establish  our  "ACCEPT 
TODAY  —  DELIVER  TOMOR- 
ROW" service  for  handling  less  than 
carload  freight.  Through  the  use  of 
motor  trucks  as  feeders  for  our  main 
line  trains,  overnight  transportation 
is  being  provided  between  practical  I y 
every  point  served  by  the  New 
Haven.  Prior  to  the  inauguration  of 
the  "Accept  Today — Deliver  Tomor- 
row" plan,  much  of  our  scheduled 
railroad  service  for  less  than  carload 
traffic  required  two,  three  and  four 
days. 

The  operation  of  this  coordinated 
system  of  transportation  has  demon- 
strated that  not  only  is  a  superior 
service  provided  for  the  public,  hut 
the  railroad  has  been  able  to  regain 
considerable  traffic  that  has  been  lost 
to  the  competing  motor  trucks  and 
water  lines. 

In  developing  the  system  of  co- 
ordinated transportation  which  1  have 
described,  we  have,  however,  been 
seriously  handicapped  by  unfair  com- 
petition, which,  unless  corrected  will 
eventually  destroy  the  efficiency  and 
stability  of  all  transportation.  The 
experience  of  the  past  few  years  has 
demonstrated  that  there  is  an  urgent 
need  for  regulation  which  will  pre- 
vent the  unfair  competition  that  now 
threatens  the  public  interest. 

There  is  a  diversity  ol  opinion  as 
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to  the  extent  that  regulation  is  re- 
quired. If  it  is  in  the  public  interest 
that  the  transportation  for  hire  pro- 
duced by  railroad  shall  he  regulated 
then  it  must  likewise  he  in  the  pub- 
lic interest  that  all  transportation  for 
hire  he  regulated,  irrespective  of 
whether  the  transportation  is  pro- 
vided by  motor  vehicle,  by  water  line 
or  by  railroad.  In  no  other  way  can 
equality  of  opportunity  and  fair  com- 
petition be  maintained. 

As  a  result  of  our  actual  experi- 
ence in  providing  the  different  forms 
of  transportation,  we  have  reached 
some  very  definite  conclusions  as  to 


proper  regulation  of  the  service  and 
charges  of  carriers  for  hire. 

Laws  regulating  the  size,  weight 
and  speed  of  motor  vehicles  in  each 
state  are  already  in  existence,  but  the 
requirements  are  different  in  almost 
every  state  and  should  be  made  uni- 
form. 

Efforts  are  constantly  being  made 
in  the  different  states  to  increase  the 
length,  Weight  and  speed  of  the  big 
commercial  vehicles  that  are  permit- 
ted on  the  highways.  In  some  states 
tractors  and  motor  trucks  arc  allowed 
to  haul  two  trailer-,  with  a  combined 
over-all  length  of  85  feet  and  a  gross 
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the  regulation  that  would  be  fair  and 
therefore  in  the  public  interest. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  just 
what  is  required  for  the  proper  regu- 
lation of  transportation. 

First:  Only  persons  or  companies 
that  can  show  adequate  financial  re- 
sponsibility  should  be  allowed  to  en- 
gage in  the  transportation  business. 

Second :  Transportation  has  long 
been  recognized  as  a  public  necessity 
and  no  new  transportation  service 
should  be  established,  nor  should  any 
established  service  be  abandoned,  un- 
less it  can  be  shown  that  it  is  in  the 
public  interest. 

Third:  Just  and  reasonable  rates 
and  fares  must  be  determined,  pub- 
lished and  observed.  Discrimination 
ami  undue  prejudice  in  either  rates 
or  service  should  be  prohibited. 

These  are  the  fundamental  require- 
ments of  the  regulations  which  gov- 
ern the  railroads. 

The  popular  idea  of  the  regulation 
of  highway  motor  transportation  is 
comprised  of  several  parts:  (1)  the 
regulation  of  size,  weight  and.  speed 
of  the  vehicles,  (2)  the  payment 
which  should  be  made  for  the  use  of 
the  highway,  (3)  the  hours  of  labor 
and  working  conditions  of  the  men 
employed  on  the  vehicles  and  (4)  the 


weight  of  40  tons  and  more. 

I  question  the  wisdom  of  operating 
trains  of  two  and  three  big  motor 
trucks  and  trailers  on  the  highways 
that  are  primarily  constructed  and 
maintained  for  the  use  of  the  general 
public.  There  is  evidence  on  all  sides 
of  a  growing  resentment  on  the  part 
of  the  public  against  the  big,  high 
speed  commercial  vehicles  and  the 
way  they  are  operated. 

The  operation  of  commercial  ve- 
hicles on  the  public  highway  is  not 
a  vested  right,  but  a  privilege  which 
the  public  can  withdraw  at  any  time. 
I  believe  that  the  manufacturers  and 
operators  of  commercial  vehicles 
should  themselves  take  steps  to  limit 
the  size,  weight  and  speed  of  com- 
mercial vehicles  so  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  general  public  in  their  use 
of  the  highways  rather  than  wait  un- 
til an  aroused  public  sentiment  results 
in  legislation  being  enacted  that  will 
restrict  and  perhaps  prohibit  the  de- 
velopment and  operation  of  highway 
transportation. 

There  is  a  great  diversity  of  opin- 
ion as  to  the  proper  payment  which 
commercial  vehicles  should  make  for 
the  use  of  the  highways.  The  annual 
registration  of  a  three-ton  truck  in 
Massachusetts  is  $19.50.    In  North 


Carolina  it  is  $900.  There  can  be 
no  question  but  that  either  the  Mas- 
sachusetts fee  is  too  low  or  North 
Carolina  much  too  high.  Our  New 
England  Transportation  Co.  operates 
a  type  of  tractor  and  semi -trailer 
weighing  18.500  pounds  with  a  load 
capacity  of  21,500  pounds  or  a  gross 
weight  when  loaded  of  40.000 
pounds.  It  costs  $60  to  register  this 
tractor  and  trailer  in  Massachusetts 
and  $592.50  to  register  the  same  ve- 
hicle in  Connecticut. 

In  my  opinion,  each  state  should 
have  an  equitable  basis  of  registra- 
tion fees  for  private  automobiles  and 
another  for  commercial  vehicles, 
which  should  represent  their  propor- 
tionate share  of  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  the  high- 
ways. The  registration  fees  paid  In- 
large  trucks  and  buses  should  also 
cover  all  of  the  excess  cost  for  wider 
highways  of  heavier  construction 
that  would  not  be  required  except  to 
provide  for  that  class  of  vehicle. 

There  are  many  different  opinions 
as  to  this  excess  cost  of  construction 
and  maintenance.  Some  interests 
claim  there  is  no  additional  expense. 
Opinions  vary  to  the  other  extreme 
that  the  cost  of  the  present  highways 
is  about  double  what  it  would  be  if 
no  provision  had  to  be  made  for 
large  vehicles. 

If  motor  trucks  registered  in  one 
state  are  to  be  permitted  to  do  busi- 
ness in  another  state  without  taxa- 
tion, then  the  same  privilege  must  be 
extended  to  railroads  and  every  other 
business  incorporated  in  other  states 
and  our  present  system  of  state  taxa- 
tion must  be  revised. 

Perhaps  the  most  unfair  competi- 
tive condition  that  exists  is  the  lack 
of  any  regulation  governing  the  hours 
of  labor  and  the  working  conditions 
of  men  operating  commercial  vehi- 
cles on  the  highways,  when  these  same 
features  are  prescribed  by  law  for 
men  employed  on  railroad  trains  and 
vessels. 

This  condition  has  been  aggravated 
during  the  present  depression  when, 
because  of  the  surplus  of  labor,  men 
have  been  willing  to  work  long  hours 
and  for  low  wages.  It  is  creating  un- 
employment in  the  other  forms  of 
transportation  and  unless  corrected 
must  eventually  break  down  the  high 
standard  of  working  conditions  that 
have  always  existed  in  the  transpor- 
tation industry. 

During  the  present  depression  it  is 
not  unusual  for  two  men  to  operate 
a  truck  night  and  day  for  a  week  or 
more,  one  man  driving  while  the  oth- 
er obtains  such  rest  as  he  can  while 
the  truck  is  in  motion,  either  sitting 
on  the  seat  or  reclining  on  an  impro- 
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vised  berth  in  the  body.  Accidents 
resulting  from  drivers  of  commercial 
vehicles  falling  asleep  from  utter  ex- 
haustion, are  increasing  and  endan- 
ger the  safety  of  all  users  of  the 
highways. 

We  now  come  to  the  regulation  of 
the  business  of  transporting  freight 
and  passengers  on  the  highways  for 
hire.  Public  interest  requires  that 
motor  buses  should  be  operated  on 
definite  routes  and  on  regular  sched- 
ule. The  regulation  of  this  service 
should  be  uniform  in  all  states  and 
similar  regulation  should  govern  car- 
riers operating  interstate  service.  A 
certificate  of  public  convenience  and 
necessity  should  be  required,  and 
fares  published  and  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  regulating  authori- 
ties. 

There  have  been  frequent  attempts 
to  distinguish  between  the  common 
carrier  and  the  so-called  contract 
driver,  but  to  be  successful  any  sys- 
tem of  regulation  must  cover  all  car- 
riers for  hire  operating  on  the  high- 
ways. 

Unless  all  carriers  for  hire  are  reg- 
ulated, there  will  be  no  common  car- 
riers. The  experience  of  the  states 
which   have   enacted   regulation  of 


Here  is  the  Latest — Rubber  Tire  Pneumatic  Wheels,  Carrying  85  Pounds 
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common  carriers  has  demonstrated 
that  separate  companies  can  and  will 
be  established  to  assemble,  forward 
and  distribute  freight.  These  com- 
panies in  turn  employ  contract  truck- 
men to  provide  the  actual  transporta- 
tion.   It  is  probable  that  motor  truck 


transportation  will  develop  as  did 
railroad  transportation.  The  New 
Haven  as  it  exists  today  is  a  combi- 
nation of  203  separate  railroad  com- 
panies. 

The  carrier  for  hire  should  be  sub- 
ject to  regulation  of  state  and  inter- 


George  Houston,  President  of  the  Baldwin  Loco.  Works,  Kdward  G.  Hndd,  President  of  the  Budd  Mfgr.  Co.,  Ilarvclte  MIchellne 
of  France  (the  Designer  of  the  Car)*  F.  E.  Williamson,  President  of  the  New  Vork  Central,  Samuel  M.  Vauclain,  of  the 
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Equipped  with  Bubber  Tires  Now  Being  Demonstrated  in  Philadelphia.  The  Car,  it  is  Claimed.  Is  Absolutely  Silent,  Carries 
Forty  Passengers  and  is  Capable  of  a  Speed  of  Sixty    Miles   an    Hour.     The   Car   Weights   Only    13,600  lbs. 


state-  authorities  in  the  following  re- 
spects : 

1st.  The  supervision  and  approval 
of  satisfactory  service  and  safety 
of  operation. 

2nd.  The  fixing  or  approving  of 
just  and  reasonable  rates  and 
charges  which  will  be  published 
and  adhered  to. 

3rd.  A  system  of  uniform  ac- 
counts and  the  filing  of  such 
annual  or  other  periodic  reports 
as  the  state  or  interstate  com- 
missions may  require. 

The  regulating  authorities  should 
also  be  empowered  to  supervise  and 
regulate  carriers  for  hire  operating 
on  the  highways  in  all  other  matters 
affecting  their  relationship  with  the 
public  to  the  same  extent  and  in  the 
same  manner  that  public  utilities  gen- 
erally are  regulated. 

I  do  not  have  in  mind  that  there 
should  be  any  fixed  relationship  be- 
tween the  rates  and  charges  for  mo- 
tor truck  transportation  and  railroad 
rates.  Rather,  the  just  and  reason- 
able rates  and  charges  for  motor 
truck  transportation  should  be  deter- 
mined solely  from  the  standpoint  of 
motor  truck  operation. 

The  motor  truck  rates  and  charges 
can  be  based  on  per  hundred  pounds, 
per  ton,  per  truckload.  per  hour.  per 
day,  or  per  truck  mile,  to  cover  any 
and  all  of  the  various  requirements 
so  that  motor  truck  transportation 
for  hire  can  retain  its  present  flexi- 
bility. 


The  r.C.C.  recently  completed  its 
second  investigation  of  highway 
transportation.  The  investigation 
conducted  under  the  authority  of  an 
agency  of  the  Federal  ( iovernment 
was  impartial.  The  first  conclusion 
contained  in  the  examiner's  report 
reads : 

"The  national  transportation  ma- 
chine cannot  function  with  progres- 
sive efficiency,  part  regulated,  part 
unregulated:  coordination  of  trans- 
portation agencies  cannot  reach  its 
economic  possibilities  under  this  an- 
omalous condition." 

When  considering  what  I  have  said 
about  the  proper  regulation  of  high- 
way transportation,  please  remember 
that  the  New  Haven  is  the  largest 
operator  of  motor  vehicles  in  New 
England.  At  present  we  regularly 
Operate  over  800  motor  buses  and 
motor  trucks  and  are  constantly  in- 
creasing our  highway  operations. 


Transportation  Old  and 
New 

Ax  or.n  Concord  stage  coach 
used  in  1825  is  standing  now 
in  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
at  W  ashington  a  few  feet  away  from 
Lindbergh's  famous  airplane,  Spirit 
of  St.  Louis.  The  coach  arrived  on 
an  army  transport  from  San  Fran- 
cisco. Museum  officials  saw  the  pic- 
turesque vehicle  a  year  ago  owned  by 
Fred  Stone,  the  actor.  Stone  gave  it 
to  Will  Rogers  who  passed  it  on  to 
the  institution. 


Improve  Alberta  Road 

About  $875,000  is  being  expended 
this  year  improving  the  Northern  Al- 
berta Railways  owned  and  operated 
jointly  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  and 
the  Canadian  National  Railways.  This 
line  is  923  miles  long,  extending  from 
Edmonton,  capital  of  Alberta,  to  the 
new  Peace  River  country  in  the 
northwest.  The  system  is  a  consoli- 
dation of  the  old  Edmonton,  Dun- 
vegan  &  British  Columbia,  the  Cen- 
tral Canada,  and  the  Alberta  &  Great 
Waterways,  the  first  two  serving  the 
I  'eace  River  district,  and  the  latter 
running  to  Waterways,  near  Mc- 
Murray,  on  the  Athabaska  River. 

The  improvement  work  includes 
ballasting  of  the  recently-completed 
50-mile  extension  to  Dawson  Creek, 
B.  C,  where  the  railway  taps  the 
newer  Peace  River  block,  ballasting 
and  other  improvements  to  the  Hi  ties 
Creek  Extension,  which  serves  the 
I 'eace  River  area  to  the  north  of 
Dunvcgan,  and  the  construction  of 
two  modern  stations.  Besides  gen- 
eral improvements  along  the  sys- 
tem's 923-mile  line,  the  appropriation 
includes  an  allowance  for  additional 
equipment.  Work  will  be  done  partly 
by  contract  and  partly  by  the  rail- 
way's own  crews,  according  to  Gen- 
eral Manager  John  Callagban. 


An  Adventure  in  Russia 

With  more  than  15.000  breakdowns 
and  wrecks  reported  during  1930  on 
Russian  railroads,  travel  in  the  Soviet 
Union  is  now  regarded  by  the  in- 
habitants as  an  exciting  adventure. 
To  secure  a  ticket,  one  must  stand 
in  line  before  the  ticket  window  for 
12  to  24  hours,  and  this  must  be 
done  at  least  a  fortnight  before  the 
contemplated  journey.  Two  men  sell 
tickets  at  different  windows,  one  for 
even  dates  and  the  other  for  odd 
dates.  Care  must  be  taken  by  the 
prospective  purchaser  that  he  does 
not  get  into  the  wrong  line  and  thus 
waste  an  entire  day. 


Certainly  Not 

When  the  late  Samuel  Spencer  be- 
came president  of  the  Southern  Rail- 
road, says  the  New  York  Herald- 
Tribune,  he  and  Air.  Jones  laid  out 
and  double-tracked  over  500  miles  of 
the  Southern  and  also  constructed 
several  branch  lines. 

"Well,"  comments  the  sagacious 
New  Yorker,  "a  president  can't  just 
sit  around." 


You  cannot  build  a  reputation  on 
the  things  you  are  going  to  do. 


Editorial  Comment 


A  Department  of  Transportation  and 
Communication 

The  general  trend  today  toward  mergers,  the  inevi- 
table movement  toward  co-ordination  of  transpor- 
tation facilities  and  like  measures,  finds  an  echo  in 
reports  from  Washington,  which  call  attention  to  the 
possibilities  of  consolidating  certain  federal  adminis- 
trative functions  to  eliminate  waste. 

One  of  these  suggestions  is  the  formation  of  a 
Bureau  of  Transportation  and  Communication  to 
handle  the  administrative  functions  now  carried  on 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  the  Shipping  Board  and  the 
Federal  Radio  Commission  and  the  organization  of 
a  special  court  which  would  pass  upon  the  legality 
and  reasonableness  of  the  department's  regulatory 
work. 

This  suggestion  comes  cloaked  in  the  guise  of 
economy.  Figures  are  given  to  show  that  the  estim- 
ated expenditures  of  the  I.  C.  C.  for  the  coming  fis- 
cal vear  are  $9,661,410;  Federal  Power  Commission 
$362,020;  Shipping  Board  $423,270  and  Federal  Ra- 
dio Commission  $431,360,  or  a  total  of  $10,878,060. 
These  figures  are  coupled  with  hopes  that  such  a 
change  will  reduce  expenses  by  half.  We  are  not 
greatly  impressed  with  this  phase  of  the  situation. 
To  contemplate  increasing  the  duties  of  one  body  of 
men  and  to  hope  that  in  so  doing  expenses  can  be 
reduced  to  a  point  even  lower  than  the  present  ex- 
penses of  the  I.  C.  C.  savors  more  of  political  propa- 
ganda than  of  facts. 

The  only  way  such  a  department  could  successful- 
ly function  is  to  first  curtail  many  of  the  useless  and 
unnecessary  functions  now  being  conducted  by  the 
I.  C.  C. 

There  are  certain  points  of  merit  behind  this  sug- 
gestion, as  the  commissions  mentioned  all  deal  with 
some  phase  of  transportation  or  communication, 
and  their  activities  to  some  extent,  dovetail  but  do 
not  overlap.  Such  an  administrative  agency  covering 
the  entire  field,  might  be  more  efficient. 

The  greatest  merit  we  see  in  the  proposal  is  the 
separation  of  the  administrative  and  judicial  func- 
tions. As  it  now  stands,  the  various  commissions 
have  both  administrative  and  judicial  functions 
which  is  hardly  in  accordance  with  the  constitution. 
After  issuing  a  regulatory  order,  they  hold  a  ju- 
dicial hearing  and  make  a  judicial  decision  as  to  the 
fairness  of  their  regulations. 

Such  a  judicial  body  would  stand  as  the  arbiter 
between  the  department  and  the  industries  to  be 
regulated.  The  government  department  would  have 
the  right  to  appeal  to  this  court  to  enforce  its  orders 
and  the  industries  the  right  to  appeal  against  them. 

Then  too,  we  would  get  rid  of  that  word  which 
no  longer  carries  the  distinction  of  a  decade  ago — 
Commissioner.  In  Washington  now  they  say  if  one 
says  on  the  street,  "Good  Morning  Commissioner", 
fifteen  men  pause  to  answer  the  salute. 


Railroad  Progress  Leads  to  Prosperity 

A\  ebster  clearly  defined  prosperity  as  an  advance 
or  gain  in  anything  good  or  desirable;  successful 
progress.  How  very  true  is  this  definition  when  ap- 
plied to  the  close  association  between  the  railroads 
and  our  economic  structure.  The  public  little  knows, 
and  generally  doubts,  that  prosperity  follow  s  in  the 
wake  of  railroad  progress,  yet  this  same  public, 
leaning  upon  the  railroads  for  transportation  sup- 
port, adapts  an  attitude  of  disinterest  when  help  is 
needed,  and  clamors  for  government  control  when 
the  meteor  of  prosperity  hovers  brightly  above  us. 

The  message  broadcast  by  Bennett  Chappie,  vice 
president  of  the  American  Rolling  Mill  Company,  on 
January  IX,  presented  clearly  and  timely  the  public's 
need  of  the  railroads,  and  the  necessity  of  an  un- 
derstanding by  the  public  of  the  railroad.  Let's  all 
do  our  share,  as  TRANSPORTATION  has  been 
doing  for  years,  to  lead  the  public  to  a  better  appre- 
ciation of  the  railroads  and  their  responsibility  to  this 
public  carrier.  When  a  better  appreciation  is  had  by 
the  public  of  the  part  railroads  play  in  the  life  of  the 
nation  then  the  railroads  will  again  break  the  trail 
to  the  gate  of  progress  through  which  they  will 
carry  us  over  a  smooth  road  to  a  new  prosperity. 

Rise  and  Walk 

Herbert  N.  Casson,  Editor,  Efficiency  Magazine, 
London,  England,  wrote  an  article  recently  under 
the  caption  "Buy  During  Slump."    Mr.  Casson  says  : 

"The  Good  Book  tells  the  story  of  a  cripple  whose 
weakness  was  more  in  his  mind  than  in  his  legs.  The 
Master  said  to  him,  'Rise,  take  up  thy  bed  and  walk.' 
He  rose  and  walked  and  carried  his  bed." 

No  one  expects  business  men  to  perform  miracles, 
but  we  can  put  our  feet  on  the  ground  and  try  to 
walk,  thereby  setting  an  excellent  example  to  the 
millions  who  will  join  in  the  march  of  prosperity. 

And  quoting  again  from  Mr.  Casson's  article: 
"Here  is  the  thought  I  should  like  to  send  out  to 
the  business  men  of  America :  You  are  depressed. 
You  think  you  are  crippled.  You  are  afraid  of  the 
future.  You  are  full  of  fears.  You  have  half  the 
gold  of  the  world  and  half  of  the  machinery  and  most 
of  the  automobiles  and  all  the  skyscrapers.  You 
have  the  greatest  home  market  in  the  world  and  the 
largest  corporations  that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
You  are  ruled  more  by  ideas  and  less  by  tradition 
than  any  other  people  in  the  world.  You  have  usually 
done  what  you  thought  you  could  do.  How  can  it 
be  possible  that  a  progressive  nation  of  120,(MM).()00 
people  can  be  wrecked  by  the  speculations  of  a  little 
handful  of  fools  in  Wall  Street? 

"The  prices  that  were  forced  too  high  had  to  come 
down.  Today  all  the  prices  are  too  low.  There  is 
now  a  golden  opportunity  for  every  man  who  has 
eyes  to  see  it.  Dollars  are  now  being  sold  for  thirty 
cents.  Practically  every  security  in  the  United 
States  is  now  being  sold  at  less  than  its  value. 

"The  way  to  create  a  fortune  is  to  buy  from  pessi- 
mists.   Pay  vour  monev  and  take  the  risk." 
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Air-Cooled  Diners  Are  Here 

That  creative  thought  correctly  expressed  in  the 
press  results  in  constructive  action  in  industry  is 
well  illustrated  in  the  decision  of  the  Santa  Fe.  the 
Union  Pacific,  the  North  Western,  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific and  the  Chesapeake  &  <  )hio  to  equip  their 
trains  with  air-cooled  dining  cars.  TRANSIT  >RT.\- 
TK  )\  was  probably  the  first  to  prophesy  several 
years  ago  the  use  of  air-cooled  cars  for  the  comfort 
of  passengers,  and  it  is  interesting  now  to  observe 
how  well  the  railroads  appreciate  this  urgent  need 
for  air-conditioning. 

In  August.  ll)30,  the  Santa  Fe,  following  an  earlier 
installation  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  equipped  one 
diner,  chiefly  as  an  experiment  and  at  that  time  we 
were  well  assured  that  our  prophesy  would  come 
true.  With  the  thermometer  outside  registering  SO. 
which  is  as  warm  as  it  ever  becomes,  officially,  in 
Los  Angeles,  an  invited  group  of  business  men  sat 
down  to  lunch  in  a  dining  car  at  the  company's  sta- 
tion in  which  the  temperature  was  just  slightly 
above  69. 

Now,  after  considerable  further  experimentation 
the  Santa  Fe  will  completely  equip  its  two  "crack" 
trains,  the  Chief  and  the  California  Limited,  with 
air-cooled  dining  cars,  following  the  operation  of 
one  such  car  on  the  Chief  last  year.  Ten  cars  will 
be  ready  for  the  Chief  by  May  1,  and  orders  have  just 
been  placed  for  twelve  additional  cars  for  the  Lim- 
ited. The  North  Western  also  advises  that  air-con- 
ditioning and  cooling  systems  are  being  installed  in 
all  dining  cars  on  the  Los  Angeles  Limited  and  the 
Overland  Limited,  to  be  placed  in  service  in  about 
two  months.  The  equipment  used  by  both  systems 
will  provide  automatic  control  of  temperature  and 
atmospheric  conditions  in  the  dining  cars,  summer 
and  winter.  The  Santa  Fe  cars  will  be  equipped  with 
an  air  circulating  and  cooling  system  that  employs 
steam  from  the  engine  as  the  refrigerating  energy 
and  water  as  the  sole  refrigerating  medium.  C.  A. 
Cairns,  passenger  traffic  manager  of  the  North  West- 
ern, says  that  in  the  summer  the  air  conditioners 
will  flood  the  cars  with  cool,  clean  air  humidity  con- 
trolled, and  washed  free  of  impurities.  In  the  win- 
ter the  air  is  warmed  instead  of  cooled,  but  the  same 
humidity  control  exists. 

This  action  of  the  railroads  in  further  considering 
the  comfort  of  their  passengers  will  be  welcomed, 
for  coming  at  a  time  when  the  desert  sun  makes 
known  its  strength,  eastward  and  westward  passen- 
gers at  least  may  dine  in  comfort.  But  we  are  con- 
strained to  wonder  just  what  will  be  the  effect  of  air- 
conditioning  of  diners  upon  the  passengers.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  realize  the  difference  between  the 
108°  outside  temperature  at  the  Needles,  on  the 
California-Arizona  state  line,  and  the  69°  tempera- 
ture of  the  diner.  We  feel,  as  you  would  feel  if  you 
were  a  passenger,  that  it  would  be  hard  to  leave  the 
comfort  of  the  diner  for  the  heat  of  the  Pullman. 
Will  this  human  tendency  t"  remain  in  the  cud  at- 
mosphere of  the  diner  affect  the  managing  efficiency 
of  the  crew  ? 

It  is  very  true  that  air-conditioning  of  car.s  is  bad- 
ly needed,  yet  we  feel  that  further  experimentation 
as  to  equable  temperatures  must  be  made  before 
complete  satisfaction  is  had.  For  example,  consider 
the  effect  on  a  weak  heart  of  an  immediate  change 
from  the  69  of  the  diner  to  the  century  high  tem- 
peratures of  the  desert.    (  >r  the  immediate  change 


from  the  perspiring  heat  of  the  Pullman  in  the  des- 
ert and  other  areas  to  the  cool  atmosphere  of  the 
diner.  The  human  system  is  peculiarly  adapted  to 
withstand  varying  degrees  of  climate,  but  direct  at- 
tacks through  sudden  changes  are  detrimental,  es- 
pecially to  weakly  constituted  persons. 

We  stand  with  Jas.  B.  Duffy,  assistant  passenger 
traffic  manager  of  the  Santa  Fe,  who  declares  the 
next  step  to  be  taken  by  the  railroads  will  be  the 
application  of  cooling  systems  to  Pullmans  and  other 
cars  in  first-class  passenger  trains.  Although  the 
cost  would  be  terrific,  judging  from  the  average  of 
$S,000  per  car  for  air-cooling  the  Santa  Fe  diners, 
we  believe  that  the  equable  temperatures  to  be  ob- 
tained throughout  the  train,  if  the  cost  could  be  re- 
duced, would  do  more  to  draw  passengers  away  from 
the  bus  and  the  private  car  in  certain  localities  than 
any  other  form  of  campaign. 


Reaching  the  People  by  Radio 

An  effort  was  made  several  years  ago  by  a  Middle 
West  college  to  get  experienced  newspaper  editors, 
owners,  and  occasionally  a  few  reporters,  to  speak 
to  students  about  the  business  of  presenting  the 
news.  In  three  years  of  it  not  more  than  two  or 
three  men  ever  said  a  word  that  had  any  earthly 
value  to  the  young  men  and  women  taking  journal- 
ism.   The  exceptions  were  the  old-time  reporters. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  average  address  of 
the  most  important  railroad  men  and  those  paid  to 
represent  them.  If  the  time  isn't  given  over  to  sta- 
tistics about  ton-miles,  passenger-miles  and  percen- 
tages of  this  and  that,  which  no  one  except  an  expert 
accountant  could  understand,  the  speaker  wanders 
off  into  a  labyrinth  of  comparisons  or  unwise  and 
often  illogical  criticisms  of  competitors  whose  cause 
is  thereby  helped  rather  than  hindered. 

We  heard  an  exception  over  the  air,  one  night  not 
long  ago,  when  L.  A.  Downs,  president  of  the  Illinois 
Central  R.  R..  Chicago,  spoke  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  in  a  Columbia  broadcast.  Quite  a  company 
of  listeners  chanced  to  be  present.  No  one  sug- 
gested turning  the  knob  to  something  else.  Every- 
one was  interested  from  first  to  last,  and  afterward 
entered  with  real  intelligence  into  the  discussion  the 
broadcast  had  created.  Every  man  present  was  a 
shipper  and  at  times  a  passenger,  often  with  his 
family.  Mostly  they  were  what  we  call  long-haul 
traffic.  It  was  noteworthy  that  not  one  word  of 
unfriendliness  was  manifested.  On  the  contrary 
several  of  the  men  told  of  unpleasant  experiences 
they  had  had  in  traveling  by  automobile  or  motor 
bus.  Mr.  Downs's  talk  caused  two  or  three  persons 
to  suggest  that  more  railroad  matters  should  be  dis- 
cussed over  the  radio,  at  least  once  a  week. 

Obviously,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  describe  a 
certain  situation  without  using  figures,  but  these,  it 
was  suggested  by  a  radio  listener,  should  be  few,  and 
they  should  be  in  "round  numbers''  without  percen- 
tages, and  without  using  terms  familiar  only  to  ex- 
perts. Mr.  Downs  avoided  all  such  obscure  refer- 
ences. Instead,  he  gave  his  attention  chiefly  to  the 
question  of  employment.  He  did  not  befuddle  his 
audience  by  saying  the  railroads  had  certain  num- 
bers of  employes  in  a  certain  year  whose  average 
hourly  wages  was  a  certain  percentage  lower  than 
the  price  of  cottonseed  hulls  as  compared  with  the 
price  of  wheat  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  or 
that  the  ton-mile  rate  on  peanuts  was  13.6  per  cent 
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lower  than  it  was  when  the  Santa  Fe  station  was 
built  at  Los  Angeles.  No  indeed.  He  said  some- 
thing the  people  could  understand.  We  quote  just 
a  few  words — and  we  should  like  to  use  all  of  it: 

The  railroads,  necessarily,  must  have  a  large  part  in  solv- 
ing the  problem  of  unemployment.  They  are  themselves 
among  the  foremost  employers  of  labor,  with  forces  which 
normally  exceed  one  and  one-half  million  workers.  Rail- 
roads have  both  their  seen  and  their  unseen  workers.  The 
public  comes  in  contact  primarily  with  those  workers  who 
are  engaged  in  the  operation  of  trains  and  in  selling  railway 
service.  For  every  such  railway  worker  that  the  public  sees, 
however,  there  are  many  who  work  behind  the  scenes,  keep- 
ing tracks,  locomotives  and  cars  in  good  repair,  keeping  the 
records  of  operations  and  doing  the  hundreds  of  other  tasks 
which  all  together  go  to  make  up  the  business  of  railroading. 
These  seen  and  unseen  workers  are  also  supplemented  by 
those  who  are  engaged  in  producing  and  handling  the  fuel, 
materials  and  supplies,  to  a  total  of  approximately  one  and 
one-third  billion  dollars  a  year,  which  are  used  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  railroads. 

There  is  another  reason  why  many  are  turning  to  the  rail- 
roads for  help  in  solving  the  problem  of  unemployment.  The 
railroads  have  a  well  known  reputation  for  helpfulness  in 
relieving  distress.  Whenever  flood,  hurricane,  pestilence  or 
other  disaster  has  visited  their  territories,  the  railroads  have 
been  among  the  first  to  come  to  the  rescue.  The  services 
performed  by  the  railroad  with  which  I  am  connected  in  re- 
lieving the  disastrous  effects  of  the  flood  in  the  lower  Missis- 
sippi Valley  in  1927  is  a  case  in  point,  and  many  other  equally 
notable  examples  might  be  cited. 

Without  for  an  instant  disparaging  the  fine  service 
that  engineers  have  given  the  world,  it  is  not  far 
from  the  mark  to  say  that  they  have  not  established 
a  reputation  for  clarity  of  expression  in  discussing 
matters  which,  in  the  language  of  almost  any  other 
speaker  except  a  lawyer,  would  be  quite  readily  un- 
derstood. It  is  pleasant  therefore,  to  testify  to  the 
fact  that  we  understood  every  word  Mr.  Downs 
uttered.  And  we  shall  beat  you  to  it  by  saying  right 
now  that  it  had  to  be  rather  simple  to  meet  such 
demands. 


Repeal  of  Recapture  Clause 

In  recommending  the  repeal  of  the  "recapture  pro- 
visions" of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  Commis- 
sioner Eastman  advanced  the  cause  of  economic  jus- 
tice;  but  his  indication  of  a  three-year  period  is  not 
helpfully  sound.  It  is  definitely  unfair  to  take  away 
half  the  excess  earnings  of  a  railroad  for  any  one 
year  in  which  it  earned  more  than  a  fair  return,  pro- 
vided the  carrier  did  not  so  earn  a  fair  return  during 
the  entire  life  of  the  recapture  clause  of  the  Trans- 
portation Act.  A  recovered  balance  is  so  necessary 
in  this  period  of  economic  and  financial  stress  that 
an  unjust  act  should  be  repealed.  Especially  so,  when 
it  is  observed  to  affect  injuriously  the  credit  of  one 
of  the  most  valuable  supports  of  the  national  struc- 
ture. The  savings  to  the  carriers  if  the  repeal  is 
obtained  are  indicated  in  the  Commission's  estimated 
recapture  liabilities.  Of  the  aggregate  $336,443,378 
or  93.08  per  cent  represents  class  one  carriers,  $15,- 
929,742  or  4.41  per  cent  class  two  roads,  $2,259,036 
or  0.62  per  cent  class  three  lines,  and  $6,833,659  or 
1.89  per  cent  the  class  four  carriers,  combining  a  total 
of  $362,465,815  during  the  period  1920-1930,  inclusive. 

Testifying  before  the  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  S.  T.  Bledsoe,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Santa  Fe,  and 
R.  C.  Fulbright  of  the  National  Industrial  Traffic 
League  to  a  large  extent  upheld  the  recommendation 
of  Commissioner  Eastman,  and  combined  in  serious 
protests  the  active  admissions  of  their  confreres.  Mr. 


Bledsoe  declared  the  clause  to  be  "manifestly  unfair", 
that  fat  and  lean  years  for  the  railroads  run  "some- 
what in  cycles",  but  asserted  the  three-year  period  as 
indicated  by  Commissioner  Eastman  would  not  tend 
very  effectively  to  eliminate  the  injustice  occasioned 
by  the  use  of  the  one-year  period.  He  held  also,  and 
rightly  so,  that  section  15a  (the  Recapture  Clause) 
must  be  repealed  retroactively,  otherwise  the  entire 
period  of  11  years  and  4  months  would  have  to  be 
averaged  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  excess  in- 
come. Mr.  Fulbright  clearly  demonstrated  the  ad- 
verse effect  of  the  "recapture  provisions"  upon  rail- 
road credit  at  periods  when  their  financial  require- 
ments are  greatest.  He  reasoned  this  through  the 
claims  of  the  Government  against  carriers  for  sums  of 
money  held  to  be  excess  income  for  certain  prior 
periods. 

It  was  pointed  out  during  the  hearing  by  Mr.  Bled- 
soe that  the  carriers  as  a  group  had  never  earned  the 
5^4  per  cent  permitted  under  the  law  as  it  now 
stands,  and  considered  as  a  "fair  return".  It  being 
true,  however,  that  some  roads  have,  in  a  few  years, 
earned  in  excess  of  6  per  cent  when  a  large  volume  of 
traffic  moved.  The  Committee  was  enlightened  fur- 
ther by  Mr.  Bledsoe  to  the  effect  that  carriers  as  a 
whole  failed  by  perhaps  $3,000,000,000  to  earn  the 
fair  return  prescribed  by  the  Transportation  Act  and 
by  the  Commission,  if  the  entire  period  is  considered. 
It  is  even  doubtful  if  any  carrier  earned  a  fair  return 
upon  the  value  of  its  property  employed  in  the  trans- 
portation service  for  the  entire  period  during  which 
the  "recapture  provisions"  have  been  in  effect. 

Increased  capitalization  by  the  railroads  from  Janu- 
ary 1,  1920  to  the  end  of  1930  amounted  to  $3,244,- 
000,000,  Mr.  Fulbright  indicated  to  the  Committee. 
He  asserted  that  of  this  total  two-thirds  is  in  bonds 
and  the  remainder  in  stocks.  Despite  the  period  of 
prosperity  through  which  the  carriers  recently 
passed,  when  it  was  facile  to  sell  securities,  most  of 
the  financing  was  in  bonds.  Mr.  Fulbright  added  that 
the  present  regulatory  restrictions  of  the  "fair  re- 
turn" and  "recapture"  provisions  made  it  impossible 
for  the  railroads  to  earn  a  better  return  in  times  of 
prosperity,  and  put  railroad  securities  at  a  disadvant- 
age beside  the  securities  of  other  companies  for  this 
reason. 

Too  much  regulation  is  worse  than  none.  Rail- 
roads and  the  history  of  the  country  are  singularly 
linked.  They  have  helped  to  make  the  United  States 
what  it  is  today,  industrially  and  commercially  ;  and 
railroads  today  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
good  working  conditions  generally.  They  are  essen- 
tial to  the  political  and  economic  life  of  the  nation, 
and  any  provisional  legislation  tending  to  damage 
their  interests  is  entirely  out  of  order. 


It  Costs  Less  to  Live,  Anyway 

Comfort  for  those  whose  income  is  restricted,  or 
perhaps  has  disappeared  entirely,  may  be  found  in  a 
report  from  Washington,  bureau  of  labor.  Foods, 
this  report  says,  were  costing  2  per  cent  less  in  No- 
vember than  in  October,  and  that  they  were  about 
17.5  per  cent  cheaper  than  on  Nov.  15,  1930. 

Out  of  42  foods  for  which  the  bureau  gathers  re- 
tail prices,  31  reflected  a  decline  in  the  month  ended 
Nov.  15.  The  decreases  were  as  much  as  15  per  cent 
for  pork  chops,  and  averaged  as  little  as  1  per  cent 
for  plate  beef,  canned  red  salmon,  cheese,  vegetable 
lard  substitute,  corn  flakes,  wheat  cereal,  macaroni. 
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pork  and  beans,  canned  peas,  canned  tomatoes,  tea 
and  coffee. 

Strictly  fresh  eggs  went  up  5  per  cent,  onions  and 
bananas  2  per  cent  and  oleomargarine  1  per.  cent, 
while  seven  foods  showed  no  price  changes,  it  was 
stated.  Out  of  51  cities  from  which  prices  were  re- 
ceived, only  two  failed  to  show  price  decreases  for 
the  month  closed  Nov.  15.  Atlanta  recorded  no 
change  and  foods  went  up  less  than  half  of  1  per  cent 
in  I ,os  Angeles.  All  51  cities  reported  decreases  for 
the  year  closed  Now  15. 

The  information  is  printed  here  so  railroaders 
may  ask  their  wives  to  cut  out  the  strictly  fresh  eggs, 
and  go  heavier  on  pork  chops.  Plate  beef  is  nothing 
much  to  boast  about  but  it  is  nourishing  and  then, 
too,  you  can  have  something  for  a  review  the  next 
day. 


Good  Suggestions 

"Railroad  management,"  says  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  in  its  yearly  report  to  congress, 
"can  do  much  to  help  itself.  Pooling  of  competitive 
passenger  traffic  and  better  service  with  lighter  high- 
speed trains  at  lower  fares  are  suggested.  Pick-up 
and  delivery  of  less-carload  freight  by  coordinated 
truck  service  is  another  opportunity.  Finally,  the 
railroads  should  on  their  own  initiative  attack  the 
evil  of  wasteful  competition  with  each  other  which 
is  costing  large  sums." 


Bonds  For  Waterways 

Unless  you  write  to  your  congressman  at  once 
there  is  a  chance  that  the  Mississippi  Valley  Associ- 
ation will  succeed  in  plans  for  congressional  approval 
of  another  500  million  dollar  bond  issue  for  comple- 
tion of  river  and  harbor  improvements  in  place  of 
present  congressional  appropriations.  Senator  Ship- 
stead,  Minnesota,  and  Congressman  Joseph  J.  Mans- 
field, Texas,  said  in  the  St.  Louis  convention  last 
month  that  the  bond  issue  was  economically  feasible. 
They  declared  it  would  result  in  completion  of  ap- 
proved waterways  in  five  years,  aid  unemployment 
and  start  needed  mov  ement  of  capital.  The  associa- 
tion represents  waterways  advocates  of  25  states. 


Railway  Building  in  China 

Manufacturers  of  railway  materials  and  supplies  in 
the  United  States  who  were  hopeful,  a  few  months 
ago,  of  participating  in  the  Chinese  Nationalist  gov- 
ernment plans  for  building  10,000  miles  of  railroad 
now  seem  to  be  confronted  by  prospects  of  indefinite 
delay,  for  reasons  not  generally  understood  in  this 
country.  These  plans,  prepared  for  the  government 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Sun  Fo.  an  American- 
trained  and  educated  engineer,  are,  indeed,  one  of 
the  principal  obstacles  now  keeping  China  and  Japan 
from  a  peace  agreement.  These  plans  were  described 
in  this  magazine  last  September  by  Mr.  B.  G.  Mit- 
chell, world  traveler,  and  later  were  confirmed  in 
Washington. 

For  one  thing,  what  is  called  Young  China,  the 
progressive  element  of  men  educated  abroad,  chiefly 
in  the  United  States,  declare  that  certain  treaties 
which  they  say  the  Japanese  compelled  them  to  sign 
under  the  Twenty-One  Demands,  never  were  ratified 
by  a  responsible  Chinese  government,  and  are.  there- 
fore, not  treaties  in  fact.    Therefore  the  monopoly 


for  building  and  operating  railroads  in  Manchuria, 
which  the  Japanese  say  they  hold  under  those 
treaties,  does  not  exist.  Accordingly  China  started 
to  plan  and  build  railroads  paralleling  and  competing 
with  the  existing  Japanese  railroads  in  Manchuria. 
Consequently,  under  the  impression  that  civilization 
still  can  decide  such  matters  in  no  other  way.  the 
two  nations  began  killing  each  other. 

Just  one  gleam  penetrates  the  gloom  in  the  Orient, 
with  a  degree  of  hope  for  American  manufacturers: 
Whether  Japan  succeeds  in  its  present  campaign,  or 
whether  China  succeeds,  one  or  the  other  is  certain 
eventually  to  build  railroads.  The  gloom  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  fact  that  the  longer  the  war  continues 
just  so  much  longer  will  there  be  delay  in  starting 
work  of  construction.  It  is  also  fairly  certain  that 
Americans  would  better  not  borrow  money  for  the 
present  with  the  idea  of  investing  it  in  either  country. 
Especially  in  railroad  building. 


Coast  Line's  Speedy  Trains 

Thirty  hours  flat,  from  New  York  to  Miami.  1388 
miles,  double  track  all  the  way,  sounds  like  pretty 
high  class  railroading.  This  is  the  new  schedule  of 
the  Florida  Special  which  went  into  effect  January  4 
when  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  celebrated  fittingly  the 
45th  season  of  that  notable  service.  The  company  has 
several  other  fast  trains,  "one-night-out"  they  are 
called,  but  our  attention  is  attracted  especially  to  the 
"Havana  Special"  still  said  to  be — we  fear  to  be  too 
positive  about  these  things  —the  world's  fastest 
1500-mile  train.  This  train  runs  from  New  York  to 
Key  West,  and  through  shipside  connection  at  the 
latter  point  with  P.  &  O.  steamers,  gives  a  trip  from 
Xew  York  to  Havana  in  less  than  44  hours.  By  us- 
ing one  of  the  Pan  American  Airways'  giant  "Clip- 
per" flying  boats  from  Miami,  the  rail-air  trip  Xew 
York  to  either  Nassau  or  Havana  is  only  36  hours. 
The  "Havana  Special"  also  carries  a  magnificent  full- 
length  lounge  car  with  soda  fountain,  baths,  library, 
salons  and  smoking  rooms,  and  through  sleeping  cars 
from  Boston  and  New  York  for  Miami.  Palm  Beach, 
Tampa,  Sarasota  and  St.  Petersburg. 

When  one  considers  service  such  as  this,  and  re- 
members, too,  that  other  roads  are  doing  similarly 
remarkable  things  every  day  and  night  throughout 
the  year,  one  wonders  why  we  have  no  national  up- 
rising in  the  interest  of  genuine  protection  for  the 
great  companies,  and  the  great  managers  of  opera- 
tion responsible  for  such  development.  W  hat  end- 
less courage  it  must  require  to  carry  on,  especially 
when  we  all  know  that  few  if  any  of  these  wonderful 
trains  return  a  profit  to  anyone  except  the  pas- 
sengers. Imagine,  if  you  can.  the  public  attitude  if 
the  railroads  were  suddenly  to  put  all  these  hand- 
some cars  into  storehouses,  and  revive  the  service  of 
25  years  ago!  It  seems  some  times  as  if  such  a  dem- 
onstration really  is  necessary  if  the  public  is  to  be 
taught  to  appreciate  the  comforts  and  conveniences 
provided  for  it.  Instead  of  attracting  new  traffic  or 
bringing  back  that  which  has  disappeared  such  proof 
of  modern  excellence  in  transportation  has  served 
only  to  educate  the  public  to  demand  more  and  more- 
while  at  the  same  time  it  wishes  to  pay  less.  If 
crowns  are  to  be  distributed  in  the  Great  Hereafter 
it  does  seem  as  if  the  most  resplendent  should  be 
given  to  railroad  men,  and  perhaps  a  few  to  the 
stockholders. 


A  REMARKABLE  ECONOMY  THAT 
ALSO  ASSURES  ADDED  SAFETY 

Without  any  extra  expense 
the  use  of  Racor  Samson  Switch  Points  insures: 


1 .  No  more  short  life  of  switch  points. 
Samson  Switch  Points  maintain  nee- 
essary  smooth  wearing  surfaces  to  en' 
gage  wheel  flanges  for  a  safe  and 
smooth  passage  and,  under  heavy 
traffic,  they  give  many  times  the  life 
of  common  standard  points.  (See 
Figure  l  and  descriptive  matter  on 
following  pages.) 

2.  No  more  broken  down  switch 
points  and  danger  of  wheel  flanges 
mounting  on  jagged  wearing  surfaces. 
(See  Figures  l  and  6,  and  descriptive 
matter  on  following  pages.) 

3.  No  more  need  of  switch  point 
protectors  that  make  for  rough  riding 
traffic  and  damage  to  wheel  treads 
and  flanges;  occasion  for  their  expense 
is  eliminated. 

4.  There  is  probably  no  recent  innO' 
vation  in  trackwork  that  will  give  a 


greater  return  on  its  investment  than 
the  Racor  Samson  Switch. 

A  number  of  large  railroad  systems 
in  the  U.  S.  A.  have  installed  Samson 
Switches  with  proof  of  the  above 
claims. 

Similar  switch  point  planing  has 
been  used  in  Continental  Europe 
for  the  last  several  years  and  a  nunv 
ber  of  the  large  railroad  systems  there 
have  adopted  it  universally.  These 
roads  find  that  standard  knife  blade 
switch  points  are  no  longer  economical 
especially  when  something  very  much 
better  and  safer  can  be  purchased  with- 
out extra  cost. 

While  covered  by  United  States 
patents,  most  of  the  manufacturers 
specializing  in  trackwork  in  this  coun- 
try,  have  licenses  to  furnish  the  Samson 
Switch. 
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RACOR   SAMSON  SWITCH 

LONG  LIFE 

1.  The  remarkable  length  of  life  given  by  Racor  Sam- 
son Switch  Points  is  due  to  the  inverted  "V"  shape  that 
fits  against  the  undercut  stock  rails  as  shown  by  illustra- 
tions  on  the  opposite  page.  The  amount  of  metal  removed 
from  the  lower  corner  of  the  head  of  the  stock  rail  (similar 
to  Head  Free  Rail)  permits  an  equivalent  added  amount 
of  metal  to  the  inner  side  of  the  switch  point  head.  This 
permits  a  heavily  tapered  section  switch  point  without 
encroaching  on  the  gage  line.  The  gage  line  is  maintained 
on  the  stock  rails  throughout  their  length  and  the  switch 
points  conform  to  standard  practice  on  the  gage  side.  The 
result  is,  as  the  switch  points  wear  back,  they  wear  smoothly, 
the  undercut  stock  rails  house  and  prevent  the  wear  from 
extending  into  the  heavy  portion  of  the  switch  point.  This 
explains  how  the  Samson  Switch  Points  provide  considerable 
more  metal  for  wear,  and  also  why  they  may  be  worn  back 
a  considerable  portion  of  their  length  and  still  maintain 
smooth  wearing  surfaces  to  engage  wheel  flanges  for  a  safe 
and  smooth  passage.  Actual  practice  has  shown  that  Samson 
Switch  Points  have  given  up  to  ten  times  the  life  of  the 
common  knife  blade  type  of  switch  points,  with  the  Samson 
Switch  Points  still  in  a  good  and  safe  condition. 

SAFETY  ...  NO  BREAKING  DOWN 

2.  The  inverted  "V"  shape  of  the  Samson  Switch  Points 
as  shown  in  Figure  l  assures  them  against  breaking  down 
under  any  traffic  condition.  On  the  other  hand,  standard 
knife  blade  switch  points  (Figure  6)  after  comparatively 
short  service  in  heavy  traffic  become  wafer  thin  and,  under 
heavy  wheel  pressure,  must  break  down,  leaving  jagged 
wearing  surfaces  with  danger  of  wheels  mounting 
same. 

ELIMINATES  SWITCH  POINT  PROTECTORSj 

3.  The  use  of  the  Samson  Switch  eliminates  the  occasion 
for  switch  point  protectors.  The  thick  portion  of  the  Samson 
Switch  Points  (Figure  I)  is  housed  in  the  side  of  the  stock 
rail,  and  there  can  be  no  tendency  for  the  wheel  to  climb 
when  engaging  the  point  when  new,  or  after  being  worn 
back  by  long  and  heavy  service. 

Switch  Point  Protectors,  especially  those  in  quite  common 
use  in  this  country,  that  deflect  wheels  in  a  very  short 
distance  in  advance  of  or  on  the  switch  points,  encroach- 
ing inside  of  gage  line,  put  a  tremendous  strain  on  the  wheel 
flanges  and,  when  they  are  worn,  there  is  nearly  as  much 
tendency  for  the  wheels  to  climb  the  protector  as  to  be 
diverted  laterally. 

The  Samson  Switch  costs  less  than  a  standard  knife 
blade  switch  equipped  with  most  types  of  switch  point 
protectors. 

EXTENSIVE  USE 

4.  Though  switch  point  planing  in  accordance  with  the 
Samson  Switch  has  not  been  used  to  any  large  extent  in 
the  U.  S.  A.,  the  advantages  of  its  use  in  American  traffic 


has  been  well  demonstrated  by  a  number  of  large  railroad 
systems  that  have  installations,  and  its  extensive  use 
throughout  this  country  is  assured.  This  is  in  line  with 
similar  switch  point  planing  extensively  used  throughout 
Continental  Europe. 

No  railroad  official  in  charge  of  maintenance  or  opera- 
tions can  afford  to  overlook  the  advantages  of  Samson 
Switch  Installations,  especially  at  all  important  traffic  switch 
locations. 

GENERAL  -The  only  added  expense  in  installing  the 
Racor  Samson  Switch  is  the  machining  of  one  side  of  the 
stock  rails  against  which  the  switch  points  throw.  This 
machining  is  in  line  with  the  shape  of  the  well-known  Head 
Free  Rails.  (  See  Figures  2,  3,  4  and  5.) 

The  extra  cost  of  the  stock  rails  furnished  with  this 
switch,  machined  as  illustrated,  adds  only  about  5%  to 
the  cost  of  the  switch.  This  small  extra  expense  of  installa- 
tion is  negligible  when  compared  with  the  increased  service 
life  over  the  old  type  of  points. 

Switch  points,  switch  plates,  rods  and  fittings  cost  no 
more  than  present  equipment,  and  can  be  made  to  the 
same  detail  as  present  standards  with  the  exception  of 
the  point  planing  on  the  stock  rail  side.  The  point  planing 
on  the  gage  side  is  preferably  made  to  present  A.R.E.A. 
Standards  (see  Figure  3)  or  it  can  be  made  to  any  existing 
standard  desired. 

While  the  machining  of  the  stock  rail  is  similar  to  the 
shape  of  the  Head  Free  Rail,  it  is  nearer  vertical,  not  so 
much  of  the  lower  corner  of  the  head  being  removed.  For 
best  results,  the  slope  on  the  head  of  the  Head  Free  Rail 
requires  a  little  machining  so  that  the  angle  at  the  top  of 
the  switch  point  will  be  maintained  as  illustrated. 

The  length  of  the  machining  of  the  stock  rail  shown 
(Figure  2)  is  just  a  little  longer  than  the  distance  of  the 
fit  of  the  switch  point  against  the  stock  rail.  This  machin- 
ing makes  it  desirable  that  the  location  of  joints  in  advance 
of  switch  points  and  the  length  of  stock  rails  be  uniform 
so  that  machined  stock  rails  carried  in  stock  for  spare  would 
fit  in  any  location. 

To  prevent  creepage  of  rail  either  standard  heel  blocks 
can  be  used  at  the  heel  of  the  switch,  or,  if  the  floating 
heel  joint  is  preferred,  a  heel  block  may  be  installed  back 
of  the  heel  joint  bolting  the  lead  rails  to  the  stock  rails,  or 
the  stock  rails  can  be  equipped  with  seme  other  effective 
anti-creeper. 

The  stock  rail  can  be  machined  for  the  entire  length  if 
desired  except  for  splice  bar  portion  at  the  ends.  But  for 
locations  where  a  large  percentage  of  the  heavy  traffic  is 
trailing  off  the  turnout  point,  it  is  better  to  have  full  head 
rail  close  in  advance  of  the  trailing  point. 

The  installation  of  new  switch  points  against  worn  stock 
rails  is  not  economical  as  it  shortens  the  life  of  the  switch 
points,  which  results  in  frequent  renewals  of  both  switch 
points  and  stock  rails  with  common  knife  blade  switches. 
Samson  Switches  lasting  many  times  longer  than  common 
knife  blade  switches  offer  further  economy  by  eliminating 
the  necessity  of  frequent  renewal  of  stocl<  rails. 
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Fig.  1. —  Photograph 
end  view  of  Samson 
Switch  Point 

COMPARED  WITH 

Fig.  6. — Photograph 
end  view  of  common 
Standard  Switch  Point 


The  Switch  Points  are  planed  in  accordance  with 
A.R.E.A.  detail  No.  1 000,  except  to  fit  undercut 
stock  rail;  other  details  are  made  to  conform  to 
A.R.E.A.  plan  No.  I0l  or  to  standards  of  railroad 
ordering. 

On  account  of  web  clearances  the  inside  rein- 
forcing  for  some  sections  of  rail  is  not  to  be  car- 
ried  to  the  end  of  the  switch  points  or  it  may  be 
omitted. 


STOCK  RAIL  UNOtnCuT  ON  GAGE  SIDE 
AS  SHOWN  IN  SECTIONS  BELOW 


Fig.  2 


STOCK  RAIL  UNDERCUT  ON  GAGE  SIDE  . 
AS  SHOWN  IN  SECTIONS  BELOW. 


STOCK  RAIL 

PLAN  VIEW  OF  RACOR  SAMSON  SWITCH 


THE  RACOR  SAMSON  SWITCH 


THE  RACOR  SAMSON  SWITCH    An  innovation  that  realizes  a  remarkable 

economy  and  also  assures  added  safety.  For  details  see  preceding  pages. 

RACOR  TRACKWORK  SPECIALTIES  Racor  Specialties  are  the  result  of  over 
fifty  years  experience  in  the  design  and  manufacture  of  track  appliances. 

These  appliances  include: 

SPECIAL  TRACKWORK  LAYOUTS 
UNIVERSAL  PERMANENT  HIGHWAY  CROSSINGS 
GUARD  RAILS  AND  FIXTURES 
LIGHT  RAIL  EQUIPMENT 


SWITCH  STANDS 
SWITCHES 
FROGS 
CROSSINGS 


A  large  part  of  our  output  is  designed  by  our  engineers  to  fit  particular  conditions 
and  requirements.  We  always  welcome  inquiries  for  special  information  or  plans 
pertinent  to  individual  needs. 

MANGANESE  STEEL  materials  compose  a  large  percentage  of  our  output. 

Notable  among  these  are: 

MANGANESE  FLANGE  FROGS 
RAIL  BOUND  MANGANESE  FROGS 
AMSCO  MANGANESE  CROSSINGS 
MANGANESE  ONE-PIECE  GUARD  RAILS 


Local  Plants  Shown  Above 

For  further  information  write  your  nearest  Ramapo  office 

RAMAPO  AJAX  CORPORATION 

RACOR  PACIFIC  FROG  AND  SWITCH  COMPANY,  Los  Angeles  •  Seattle 
CANADIAN  RAMAPO  IRON  WORKS,  Limited,  Niagara' Falls,* Ontario 

Lieneral  Offices— 230  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
SALES  OFFICES  AT  ALL  WORKS.  AND 
McCORMICK  BUILDING,  CHICAGO 
METROPOLITAN  BANK  BLDG..  WASHINGTON 
MIDLAND  BANK  BLDG.,  CLEVELAND 
BUILDERS  EXCHANGE  BLDG.,  ST.  PAUL 
UNION  NATIONAL  BANK  BLDG.,  HOUSTON 

Nine  Racor  Works:  Hillburn,  N.  Y.  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.  Chicago,  III.  East  St.  Louis,  III. 
Superior,  Wis.      Pueblo,  Colo.      Los  Angeles,  Calif.     Seattle,  Wash.      Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 

SPECIALISTS  IN  TRACKWORK  MATERIALS 
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Trying  to  be 
heard  above  the 
general  confu- 
sion of  plastering, 
carpet  laying,  ham- 
mering of  carpen- 
ters, and  calls  of 
furniture  movers 
putting  the  offices 
which  t  h  e  Recon- 
struction Finance 
Corp.  is  to  occupy  in 
the  old  Commerce 
Department  building 
in  shape,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  R.F.C. 
were  sworn  in  early 
in  February.  Charles 
Dawes  in  his  charac- 
teristic manner,  was 
swearing  at  the  cam- 
era men  because  of 
their  bright  lights,  and  informed  the 
photographers,  since  he  had  only  one 
pair  of  eyes,  he  wanted  to  keep  them. 
No  doubt  he  will  have  plenty  of  use 
for  his  eyes  before  his  task  on  the 
R.F.C.  is  completed.  Jesse  Jones  of 
Texas,  when  handed  his  appointment, 
wrapped  and  tied  in  the  form  of  a 
diploma,  lightly  tossed  it  into  the  air. 
but  failed  to  catch  it  as  it  came  down. 
Friends  of  Mr.  Jones  feel  he  long 
ago  graduated  into  the  big  financier 
class.  Harvey  Couch  of  Arkansas 
stood  near,  but  Wilson  McCarthy  of 
Utah,  the  last  member  named  to  the 
board,  had  not  yet  arrived  from  the 
"great  open  spaces." 

Charles  G.  Dawes  will  be  president 
of  the  corporation,  and  his  appoint- 
ment by  President  Hoover  was  in- 
stantaneously approved  throughout 
the  country'  This  is  not  the  first 
problem  Mr.  Dawes  has  tackled  for 
the  President,  but  it  doubtless  is  the 
biggest.  Just  67  years  of  age,  he 
faces  his  greatest  task,  but  his  wide 
experience  with  world  conditions  fits 


macy  and  made  us 
many  international 
friends. 
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President  Hoover  and  Civic  Leaders  Interested  in  the  Government  Anti- 
hoarding  Campaign.  The  Group  Includes  Left  to  Right,  in  the  Center,  Jesse 
II  Jones.  Member  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  President 
Hoover,  General  Dawes,  Head  of  the  R.  F.  C,  and  Ogden  Mills.  New 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


him  for  this  undertaking.  He  has 
the  confidence  and  well  wishes  of  the 
entire  country. 

Quick  action  is  expected  of  the  cor- 
poration, and  Dawes  is  noted  for  his 
dislike  of  red  tape.  He  is  especially 
familiar  with  railroad  problems,  not 
only  because  of  his  past  association 
with  the  industry  in  this  country,  but 
through  his  experience  with  the  7th 
Regt.  Engineers  when  he  assisted  in 
the  rebuilding  of  the  railroads  in 
France  after  the  war.  Each  job 
tackled  since,  lias  brought  added  ad- 
miration from  the  American  people. 
As  a  Chicago  financier,  Mr.  Dawes 
is  entirely  conversant  with  financial 
structures  of  every  kind,  bis  work 
with  the  Dawes  Reparation  Commit- 
tee will  be  read  of  by  every  school 
child  long,  long  after  we  have  been 
relieved  of  depression  and  other 
mundane  responsibilities.  As  our 
ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St. 
James,  his  thoroughly  American  atti- 
tude and  straightforward  manner 
brought  a  new  note  in  foreign  diplo- 


A  R  V  E  Y  C  . 
Couch  took 
the  first  one 
hundred  and  seven 
dollars  he  saved  as  a 
drug  clerk  and  in- 
vested it  in  a  rural 
telephone  line.  That 
was  the  cornerstone 
of  his  career.  Today 
he  has  large  holdings 
in  public  utility  com- 
panies. He  has  al- 
ways been  prominent 
in  public  activities, 
and  was  Federal 
Fuel  Administrator 
in  Arkansas  during 
the  war,  but  gained  wide  recognition 
for  his  work  in  1927,  when  he  served 
during  the  Mississippi  Hood  relief 
work.  A  close  friendship  between 
President  Hoover  and  Mr.  Couch 
was  started  at  that  time.  The  Presi- 
dent, it  is  said,  was  impressed  with 
his  direct  method  of  dealing  with 
problems.  During  1930,  he  was 
drought  relief  director  of  Arkansas. 
People  of  Arkansas  say  he  is  a  most 
bashful  Arkansan,  who  has  risen 
rapidly  to  leadership,  and  thai  this 
lias  been  accomplished  through  the 
application  of  commonsense  methods 
to  business.  Although  he  may  be 
bashful,  it  is  generally  recognized 
that  he  has  great  powers  of  persua- 
sion, and  upon  more  than  one  occa- 
sion is  credited  with  having  smoothed 
the  path  of  political  disagreements. 
It  is  said  that  it  was  he  who  effected 
the  compromise  between  the  \\  bite 
House  and  Congress  during  the 
drought  relief  impasse. 

In  recent  year-.  Mr.  Couch  has 
become  interested   in  railroads,  and 
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has  been  responsible  for  several 
money  and  time  saving  innovations. 
He  is  director  of  the  Chase  National 
Bank,  president  of  the  Arkansas. 
Mississippi  &  Louisiana  I 'ewer  & 
Light  Co.,  the  Louisiana  &  Arkansas 
Ry.,  a  director  and  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  St.  Louis 
&  San  Francisco  Ry..  and  a  director 
in  many  other  corporations.  As 
counselor  for  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce  he  has  a  wide 
acquaintance  among  the  nation's  ex- 
ecutives. 

During  the  war,  Jesse  H.  Jones 
was  designated  by  President 
Wilson  to  aid  in  Red  Cross 
work  and  assumed  a  prominent  role 
in  those  activities.  He  is  identified 
with  many  large  business  interests, 
is  the  publisher  of  the  Houston 
Chronicle,  and  the  owner  of  five  ho- 
tels in  Houston,  and  also  of  the  tall- 
est office  building  in  the  South,  built 
in  Houston.  It  is  also  said  that  he 
is  one  of  the  largest  out-of-town  de- 
velopers of  New  York  City  real  es- 
tate. 

Although  Mr.  Jones  was  born  in 
Tennessee,  he  came  to  Houston  when 
a  very  young  man.  and  became  iden- 
tified with  the  progress  of  the  city  so 
early  that  most  of  his  friends  in 
Texas  think  of  him  as  a  native  son. 
Surely  he  has  done  more  to  build  up 
his  State  than  any  one.  His  friends 
say  he  has  only  one  use  for  money — 
to  build,  to  construct.  No  financial 
problem  is  too  big  for  him.  nor  can 
the  job  or  the  money  involved  fright- 
en him. 

Mr.  Jones  probably  received  his 
widest  publicity  during  1928.  When 
the  Democratic  Committee  was  quib- 
bling about  the  place  for  their  next 
convention,  after  bids  back  and  forth. 
Jones,  rising  in  his  stately  manner, 
said.  "Gentlemen,  fill  in  the  amount 
you  want."  The  convention  went  to 
Houston.  Tall,  gray-haired  and  dis- 
tinguished in  appearance,  he  is  re- 
tiring, and  except  for  politics  and 
charity,  is  said  to  have  no  hobbies. 
He  has  always  given  bountifully  to 
charity,  and  it  is  reported  that  not 
one  of  his  thousands  of  employees 
have  been  discharged  during  the  de- 
pression. His  whole  interest  and  ef- 
forts have  been  to  assist  in  maintain- 
ing their  living  standards. 

THE  last  member  appointed  to  the 
board.  Wilson  McCarthy  was 
born  in  American  Fork.  Utah. 
He  graduated  from  Columbia  Law 
School  in  1913,  since  which  time  he 
has  been  active  in  the  legal  profes- 
sion, holding  various  high  positions 
in  Utah.    He  has  been  district  at- 


tornev  and  was  appointed  judge  of 
the  Third  Judicial  District  in  1918. 
In  1928  he  was  elected  state  senator. 
Mr.  McCarthy  is  president  of  the 
Joint  Land  Hank  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
and  is  said  to  have  large  cattle  hold- 
ings. He  has  the  confidence  and 
high  respect  of  the  Western  business 
men. 

Although  the  men  appointed  by 
President  Hoover  to  the  R.F.C.  have, 
for  many  years,  been  connected  with 
public  activities,  their  new  duties 
will  bring  them  into  closer  contact 
with  the  railroads.  The  R.F.C.  no 
doubt  will  have  reason  to  take  prompt 
recognition  of  railroad  needs,  as  upon 
the  improvement  of  the  railroad  in- 
dustry hangs  much  of  the  success  of 
any  reconstruction  program.  The 
corporation  is  of  such  magnitude, 
that  the  full  weight  of  its  activities 
probably  will  not  be  felt  for  some 
time,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
railroads  will  necessarily  have  con- 
siderable contact  with  the  members 
of  the  board  within  the  next  few 
years. 

When  the  R.F.C.  came  into 
existence,  a  bright  light  of 
confidence  and  a  strong  cur- 
rent of  courage  was  cast  upon  Amer- 
ican business.  Hy  a  congressional 
act  the  $2,000.(XX),000  government 
credit  agency  became  law  with  a 
minimum  of  ceremony.  In  one  day 
the  paper  proposal  was  transferred 
into  a  living  force  for  business  bet- 
terment. 

On  January  22,  at  6:06  p.m.,  the 
bill  was  laid  before  President  Hoover 
for  his  signature.  Hefore  another 
minute  had  elapsed,  he  had  signed  the 
bill  with  only  two  secretaries  as  wit- 
nesses. For  those  who  are  interest- 
ed, it  might  be  added,  that  the  Presi- 
dent used  two  pens. 

The  corporation  is  already  at  work 
with  the  half  billion  dollars  from  the 
Treasury  in  hand,  and  with  power  to 
raise  three  times  that  much.  The 
legislation  will  allow  the  corporation 
to  replace  unliquid  collateral  with 
cash  in  loans  to  the  following  classes 
of  business :  Federal  and  State  banks, 
savings  banks,  trust  companies,  build- 
ing and  loan  companies,  insurance 
companies,  Federal  land  banks,  joint 
stock  land  banks.  Federal  intermedi- 
ate credit  banks,  agricultural  and  live 
stock  credit  corporations,  interstate 
steam  and  electric  railways,  exporters 
and  farmers. 

Thk  bill  stipulates  that  the  board 
shall  consist  of  seven  members, 
four  of  whom  shall  be  presiden- 
tial appointees  and  they  together  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Federal  Reserve  Hoard, 


and  the  Farm  Loan  Commission  will 
manage  the  corporation.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  provision.  ( )gden  L. 
Mills,  Eugene  Meyer,  and  Paul  Kes- 
tor  become  members  ex-officio. 

Of  the  seven  members  not  more 
than  four  shall  be  members  of  any 
one  political  party  and  not  more  than 
one  shall  be  appointed  from  any  one 
Federal  Reserve  district.  The  com- 
mittee drafting  the  bill  took  the  po- 
sition that  while  this  might  bar  good 
men,  it  would  be  best  to  have  the  di- 
rectorship of  the  corporation  thor- 
oughly representative  geographically. 

The  salary  of  the  four  appointed 
to  the  board  by  President  Hoover 
will  be  $10,000  per  year,  and  their 
term  of  office  two  years.  Should  a 
vacancy  occur  the  new  member  ap- 
pointed shall  hold  office  during  the 
unexpired  portion  of  the  term  of  the 
director  whose  place  he  is  selected  t<> 
till.  The  corporation  shall  have  a 
succession  for  a  period  of  10  years 
from  the  date  of  the  enactment,  un- 
less it  is  sooner  dissolved  by  an  act 
of  congress. 

The  bill  further  provides  that  "no 
director,  officer,  attorney,  agent  or 
employee  of  the  corporation  shall  in 
any  manner,  directly  or  indirectly, 
participate  in  the  deliberation  upon 
or  the  determination  of  any  question 
affecting  his  personal  interests,  or  the 
interests  of  any  corporation,  partner- 
ship or  association  in  which  he  is  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  interested." 

W  hile  applications  to  share  in  the 
fund  are  to  be  secret,  nor  will  infor- 
mation be  given  out  when  loans  are 
approved,  it  is  said,  this  did  not  pre- 
vent some  railroads  from  promptly 
announcing  that  they  would  apply  for 
a  loan. 

While  the  applications  for  loans 
may  come  in  fast,  they  will  hardly 
exceed  the  number  of  applications  al- 
ready made  for  jobs  with  the  corpora- 
tion. It  is  said  that  there  have  been 
10,000  applications  for  the  200  or 
more  office  jobs  which  will  be  avail- 
able. 


The  Vanishing  Return 

The  railroad  rate  of  return  on 
property  investment,  which  stood  at 
2.81  per  cent  in  1921,  increased  in 
192.3.  and  again  increased  in  1925 
and  V)2(>.  The  rate  for  1926  was 
4.96  per  cent,  which  is  the  peak  rate 
of  return  since  the  war.  There  was 
a  drop  in  1927,  then  increases  in 
1928  and  1929,  the  rate  for  1929  be- 
ing 4.81  per  cent.  It  then  declined 
to  3.27  per  cent  in  1930,  and  dropped 
to  a  new  low  level  of  2.07  per  cent, 
on  an  annual  basis,  during  the  first 
four  months  of  1931. 
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A  Ticket  Office  Moderne 

Beautiful  surroundings,  artistic 
things,  are  certain  to  command 
respect.  No  civilized  human 
being  could  possibly  scratch  a  match 
on  the  counter  of  the  handsome  ticket 
offices  of  the  New  York  Central  Lines 
in  the  Carbide  and  Carbon  Building, 
232  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago,  open- 
ed to  the  public  early  in  April.  Some- 
how or  other  one  imagines  it  an 
offense  to  enter  there  until  the  press- 
er,  the  barber  and  the  bootblack  have 
done  their  utmost.  Indeed,  there  is 
nothing  finer  in  America. 

Various  phases  of  transportation 
including  old  and  new  locomotives, 
steamships  and  airplanes,  are  shown 
in  mural  paintings  that  keep  step  with 
the  modern  school  of  contemporary 
art.  These  are  the  work  of  Pierre 
Bourdelle,  noted  French  artist.  In 
the  furnishing  and  fittings  the  latest 
products  of  science  and  invention  are 
utilized.  At  night,  the  lighting  of 
the  office  makes  it  a  landmark  on 
Michigan  boulevard. 

The  walls  are  done  in  three  shades 
of  tan  and  the  ceiling  is  in  silver  with 
indirect  lighting.  At  one  end  is  a 
large  map  of  the  territory  served  by 
the  New  York  Central  Lines.  This 
is  carved  in  relief  on  linoleum  with 
the  names  of  important  cities  em- 
blazoned in  chrome  nickel  letters,  and 
in  itself  constitutes  a  most  effective 
decoration.  The  decorative  motifs 
used  in  the  embellishment  of  the  office 
have  all  been  taken  from  some  cha- 
racteristic feature  of  transportation, 
that  of  the  radiator  grilles,  for  ex- 
ample, being  based  on  the  locomotive 
running  gear.  A  novel  feature  is  the 
enclosure  of  the  columns  in  mirrors 


framed  in  chromium  nickel,  with 
specially  designed  clocks  attached  to 
these  mirrors.  The  glassware  is  etch- 
ed. No  stock  material  or  designs 
have  been  used  in  any  part  of  the 
furnishings  or  decorations,  every 
piece  being  designed  and  made  spe- 
cially for  this  office.  The  ticket  racks 
are  all  concealed  and  yet  are  instant- 
ly accessible. 

A.  W.  Emerson,  district  passenger 
agent.  New  York  Central  Lines,  is 
in  charge  of  the  office.  N.  W.  Bleit- 
ner  is  ticket  agent,  with  Miss  Allano- 
ra  Shantz  as  his  assistant.  Freight 
inquiries  will  be  in  charge  of  R.  L. 
Milbourne,  district  freight  agent. 
The  office  was  designed  by  Alfred 
Fellheimer  and  Steward  Wagner, 
famous  New  York  architects. 


Hot  Weather  Bad  for 
Watch  Springs 

One  of  the  freak  manifestations  of 
the  ravages  of  a  heat  wave  is  its  effect 
on  the  delicate  mainsprings  of 
watches,  a  fact  which  is  attested  by 
the  amount  of  repair  work  received 
by  watchmakers  following  the  break 
in  the  hot  spell. 

Watch  springs,  says  the  bureau  of 
standards,  frequently  break  immedi- 
ately upon  the  arrival  of  lower  tem- 
peratures preceded  by  a  hot  wave  and 
also  after  thunderstorms.  Even  dur- 
ing tests  conducted  at  the  bureau,  says 
R.  E.  Gould,  chief  of  the  time  section, 
watch  springs  have  broken.  On  one 
occasion,  he  declared,  "One  exploded 
in  a  great  many  pieces." 

"The  worst  part  of  it,"  he  said,  "is 
that  there  is  no  explanation  for  this 
action  and  nothing  so  far  has  been 
done  about  it.  It  is  a  most  peculiar 
phenomenon."  Mr.  Gould  expressed 
the  opinion  that  a  humidity  condition 
is  responsible.  It  is  probable  that  the 
moisture  in  the  air  affects  some  weak 
spot  in  the  spring,  he  said. 

The  quality  of  the  watch  seems  to 
make  little  difference  in  the  ability  to 
withstand  these  weather  conditions. 
In  fact,  Mr.  Gould  declared,  the 
mainspring  in  a  watch  costing  $150 
is  perhaps  more  likely  to  break  than 
a  much  cheaper  one.  This  probably 
is  due  to  the  very  high  tempering  of 
the  metals  in  the  more  expensive  time- 
pieces. 


Paint  and  Varnish 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  output  of 
American  paint  and  varnish  factories 
now  totals  more  than  $600,000,000 


Lounge  Srcllon,  Showing  MurnN  Depleting  m<><i«tn  Forma  of  Trnnwporin 
tlon:  Locomotive,  Steamship  nmi  Alrplnno. 
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Pierre     llourdclle's     Conception    of  the 
Modern  Locomotive,  in  \™  i«rk  Central 
Ticket  Office. 


yearly  compared  with  about  $150,- 
000,000  prior  to  the  World  War,  the 
industry  is  concentrated  in  fewer  than 
200  counties  of  the  United  States,  and 
most  of  the  establishments  are  in  62 
counties.  There  are  1,003  paint  and 
varnish  factories  in  the  United  States. 


The  New  Haven's 
Economy 

More  than  $1,200,000  a  year  is 
saved  by  the  New  Haven  System  by 
substituting  buses  for  electric  and 
steam  service  in  suburban  localities, 
says  A.  N.  Fairfield  operating  com- 
mercial assistant.  This  saving  is  made 
by  eliminating  almost  1,200,000  train 
miles  yearly. 


Are  Auditors  Human 
Beings? 

The  Washington  traffic  office  of 
the  Eastern  Air  Transport  recently 
received  an  inquiry  from  the  com- 
pany's general  offices  as  to  why  a 
certain  passenger,  using  ticket  No. 
00040,  was  allowed  to  carry  53 
pounds  of  luggage  without  excess 
charge  from  Washington  to  Rich- 
mond, Va.  (Luggage  is  carried  free 
up  to  30  pounds  and  the  limit  allowed 
is  50  pounds.)  "We  allowed  this." 
the  Washington  office  replied,  "lie- 
cause  the  passenger  was  a  midget  and 
weighted  only  48  pounds  himself, 
thus  making  a  total  weight  for  him- 
self and  his  baggage  of  98  pounds. 
Since  this  was  less  than  the  average 
weight  of  a  passenger  alone,  we  did 
not  charge  him  for  excess  weight." 


His  Sleepless  Nights 

For  22  years  or  more  Richard  W. 
Oldfield  has  lived  near  the  railroad 
tracks  at  Haverstraw,  N.  V.  Thous- 
ands of  locomotives  during  those 
years  have  tooted  their  daily  and 
nightly  warnings  under  a  blanket  of 
heavy  black  smoke.  But  finally  Old- 
field's  nerves  gave  out  and  he  com- 
plained to  the  village  trustees.  "I 
just  can't  stand  those  whistles,"  Mr. 
(  Mdfield  declared.  "Something  must 
be  done." 

A  wail  of  protest  against  whistles 
comes  also  from  Zion,  ruled  over 
by  Wilbur  Glenn  Voliva  who  says 
the  world  is  flat,  although  this  is  not 
the  cause  of  the  noise.  It's  the  Chi- 
cago &  North  Western  engines. 

The  North  Western's  trains  run 
through  Zion,  and  Mr.  Voliva  com- 
plains because  the  engines  are  toot- 
ing day  and  night  at  all  the  cross- 
ings. The  Zionists  are  supposed  to 
be  in  bed  and  asleep  by  10  o'clock 


The    Contemporary    School    of    Art  See* 
Interesting  Things  In  Modern  Transpor- 
tation, in  This  Chicago  Ticket  Office. 


at  night.  They  complain  that  the 
tooting  of  the  locomotives  might  pre- 
vent their  hearing  the  crack  of  doom 
or  Gabriel's  trumpet  or  something. 

So  the  Zion  city  council  has  passed 
an  ordinance  forbidding  the  railroad 
to  toot  within  the  city  limits.  An- 
other thing,  smoking  is  forbidden  in 
Zion,  and  the  locomotives  smoke. 
Something  will  have  to  be  done  about 
that. 


Electric  Heat  for  Trains 

Of  the  1,934  passenger  cars  used 
by  the  Swiss  Federal  Railways  1,370 
are  heated  electrically.  In  addition 
290  baggage  cars  are  also  heated  elec- 
trically. It  is  estimated  the  passen- 
ger cars  consume  thus  30.140  kilo- 
watts, and  the  baggage  cars  1.740 
kilowatts.  Taking  into  consideration 
that  not  all  cars  are  used  at  the  same 
time,  their  actual  heating  consump- 
tion is  estimated  at  18.500  kilowatts. 
.Actually,  the  electric  heating  of  trains 
('32,000  klws)  uses  32  per  cent  of 
the  electric  current  consumed  for 
electric  traction.  According  to  official 
statistics  29  million  kilowatt  hours 
were  consumed  for  heating  trains 
during  the  winter  1928-1929 — which 
was  especially  severe.  The  cost  per 
kilowatt  hour  is  5.4  centimes,  so  that 
1,566,000  francs  were  spent  on  train 
heating  during  that  season.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  by  not  overheat- 
ing the  compartments,  and  especially 
by  requesting  travelers  not  to  open 
windows  unnecessarily,  an  economy 
of  29.30  francs  a  minute  could  be 
realized. 


Radiator  Grille   in   the  New  Ticket  Office,  Preserving   the  Idea  ot 
Transportation  of  Today. 
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A  Smooth  Ride 


ON  THE  <♦  &  N*  W»  BETWEEN  CHICAGO 


AND  COUNCIL  BLUFFS 


"TRAVELERS  going  east  or  west  on  the  C.  &  N. 

W.  between  Chicago  and  Council  Bluffs  are 
treated  to  a  ride  free  from  annoying  jerks  and  rough 
handling.  The  passengers  appreciate  why  their  trip 
is  so  smooth  and  so  do  the  railroad's  officials  because 
Class  "H"  locomotives  equipped  with  Locomotive 
Boosters  are  assigned  to  the  following  trains: 


NAME  OF  TRAIN 
Mountain  Bluebird 
Corn  King  Limited 
The  Columbine 
The  Columbine 
San  Francisco  Limited 
Los  Angeles  Limited 
Mountain  Bluebird 


TERRITORY 
Chicago-Council  Bluffs 
Council  Bluffs-Chicago 
Chicago-Council  Bluffs 
Council  Bluffs-Chicago 
Chicago-Council  Bluffs 
Council  Bluffs-Chicago 
Council  Bluffs-Chicago 


THE     LOCOMOTIVE  BOOSTER 


With  the  extra  power  of  the  Booster  available,  en- 
gineers have  no  trouble  starting  heavy  trains  smoothly 
without  taking  slack.  Acceleration  to  road  speeds 
is  faster.  When  grades  slow  down  the  speed,  or  bad 
weather  makes  track  conditions  poor  for  climbing, 
the  Booster  gives  the  extra  power  needed  to  climb 
the  ruling  grades  at  speed. 

Booster  power  is  extra  power  that  can  be  turned  on 
or  off  depending  upon  requirements.  It  is  being  in- 
corporated in  the  passenger  locomotives  hauling  the 
country's  famous  trains  because  of  the  improved 
comforts  the  Booster  assures  and  the  economies 
railroads  are  obtaining  through  its  use.  The  Loco- 
motive Booster  has  a  big  advertising  value  for 
passenger  traffic  departments. 


FRANKLIN  RAILWAY  SUPPLY  CO*/  Inc. 

NfcV*  YORK  CHICAGO  MONTREAL 
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Only   One  Railroad  Station  in  the  I  nited  .States,  Mount   (  lure,  Nine  Miles 
Av%n>.    i*    Older   Than   This    One;    Relay,   nt    the    Far   Knil    of    the  Thomas 
Viaduct,  on  the  Hanks  of  the  Patapsro. 


One  of  the  Oldest  Stations 

By  Clarence  Richard 

Except  for  the  passenger  station 
at  Mount  Clare,  Baltimore,  nine 
miles  away,  the  station  at  Relay, 
Md.,  is  the  oldest  railway  terminal  in 
the  United  States.  In  the  first  days 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  from  Balti- 
more to  Ellicott's  .Mills,  when  horse 
cars  were  used  to  transport  passen- 
gers between  the  two  cities.  Relay, 
or  "The  Relay,"  as  it  was  then 
known,  was  the  place  where  a  fresh 
relay  of  horses  took  the  places  of 
the  tired  ones  in  order  to  complete 
the  13-mile  journey.  When  the  "Iron 
Horse"  came  along.  Relay  became  a 
regular  station  stop.  It  is  on  the 
banks  of  the  Patapsco  River,  and  is 
one  of  the  beauty  spots  of  Mary- 
land. Close  by  is  the  famous  Thomas 
Viaduct,  over  which  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  trains  have  been  running  since 
1835,  the  second  oldest  stone  arch 
bridge  in  the  United  States ;  the  old- 
est is  the  Carrollton  Viaduct  at 
Mount  Claire. 

The  Thomas  Viaduct  was  designed 
in  1833  by  B,  H.  Latrobe,  then  an 
assistant  engineer  on  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio,  in  connection  with  plans  for 
the  building  of  the  Washington 
branch.  With  little  or  nothing  of  a 
precedent  to  guide  him,  he  designed 
a  structure  which  has  not  only  en- 
dured for  nearly  a  century  and  will 
endure  very  likely  for  another  one, 
but  his  bridge,  today,  is  carrying 
traffic  many  times  greater  and  heav- 
ier than  that  for  which  it  was  in- 


tended. Actual  construction  began 
July  4,  1833,  and  the  work  was  com- 
pleted July  4,  1835. 

The  Thomas  viaduct  is  built  on  a 
a  gradient  of  0.14 
ength  is  612  feet, 
nches.  It  consists 
averaging  58  feet 
each,  and  the  parapet  is  54  feet  above 
the  ground.  The  material  is  all  local 
granite  obtained  from  nearby  cpiarries 
and  all  masonry  is  rock  face  exterior, 
dressed  true  for  joints  and  all  bearing 


4°23'  curve  with 
feet.  The  total 
width  23  feet  4 
of  8  arch  spans 


surfaces.  Stone  slabs  18  inches  thick 
support  the  roadbed  and  the  slabs  in 
turn  are  supported  by  a  series  of  lat- 
eral and  longitudinal  12  inch  brick 
walls,  four  feet  apart,  resting  on  the 
stone  arch  ring.  The  rings  are  of 
stone  and  30  inches  thick.  With  the 
slabs  removed  the  walls  give  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  great  number  of  chim- 
neys. In  late  years  these  "chimneys" 
directly  over  the  piers  have  been 
filled  with  concrete,  giving  added  se- 
curity to  the  structure.  Immense 
stone  piers,  resting  on  solid  rock 
foundation  support  the  arches.  This 
structure  is  named  in  honor  of  Philip 
K.  Thomas,  the  first  president  of  the 
Baltimore  \-  (  >hio. 


The  "Carrollton  Viaduct" 

The  oldest  stone  arch  railroad 
bridge  in  the  world  is  the  Carrollton 
Viaduct  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad,  spanning  Gwynn's  Falls  at 
Baltimore.  Built  originally  to  sup- 
port the  diminutive  engines  and  cars 
of  the  early  days  of  the  railroad,  the 
massive  stone  masonry  of  the  old 
bridge  is  still  solid  and  unshaken  un- 
der the  ponderous  weight  of  modern 
traffic  after  100  years. 

Construction  was  begun  on  the 
structure  in  May,  1829,  and  completed 
by  the  early  part  of  November,  when 
a  man  crossed  it  on  horseback.  It 
was  named  after  Charles  Carroll,  of 
Carrollton.  who  laid  the  last  stone  in 
the  bridge  several  weeks  prior  to  its 
official  opening  and  inspection  by  the 


Here  We  Have  Another  Mil  Timer,  the  Carrollton   \  induct.  Mailt  in  l^'lH. 
Still  I  .sell.    In  the  Pietlire  Are  the  First  PaMeigev  K<|iii|unent,  the  Pamonfl 
Ton  i'hanih,  anil  the  Present-Day  l.oeomotive. 
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president  and  board  of  directors  on 
December  21,  1829.  Two  years  be- 
fore, this  venerable  patriot,  sole  sur- 
viving signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  had  laid  the  first  stone 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio. 

Inscribed  on  a  white  stone  set  into 
the  bridge  itself  at  one  end  near  its 
top,  is  the  name  of  the  builder,  James 
Lloyd,  with  the  date,  1829.  The  via- 
duct was  the  first  large  bridge  project 
undertaken  by  any  railroad  in  the 
United  States,  and  many  tons  of 
heavy  granite  went  into  its  construc- 
tion, involving  some  12.000  perches 
of  stone.  It  is  300  feet  long  and  70 
feet  high,  and  has  two  arches,  a  large 
80-foot  span  over  the  stream  and  a 
small  arch  through  which,  originally, 
a  wagon  road  passed.  According  to 
old  records  of  the  time,  the  tempor- 
ary wooden  structures  used  to  sup- 
port the  large  central  span  during  the 
process  of  construction  held  1,500 
tons  of  stone  before  the  arch  was 
completed.  Yet  when  the  keystone 
was  finally  placed,  the  centers  them- 
selves had  not  moved  so  much  as  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  the  skill  of  the 
early  railroad  engineers  that  after  a 
century  of  constant  use  this  viaduct, 
carrying  a  double  track  line,  still  sup- 
ports the  heaviest  freight  trains  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  which  cross  it  at 
undiminished  speed. 


Antioch  Bridge,  Across  the  San  Joaquin  River,  California.     Photograph  hy 
C.  M.  Hiller,  San  Francisco, 


Few  Hot  Boxes  On  the 
B  &  M 

Hot  boxes,  the  flaming  bugaboos 
of  railroad  men,  have  been  so  far 
reduced  by  a  new  system  of  opera- 
tion and  inspection  on  the  Boston  & 
Maine  that  they  now  occur  on  an 
average  of  only  once  in  21  years,  or 
only  once  in  what  would  be  a  freight 
car  movement  nine  times  around  the 
world.     The  routine  announcement 


by  Lawrence  Richardson,  chief  mech- 
anical officer,  reads  :  "The  average 
car  miles  per  hot  box  for  the  past 
month  was  232,776."  The  new  rec- 
ord, it  is  explained,  means  that  not- 
withstanding speeding  up  of  Boston 
&  Maine  freight  trains  to  schedules 
closely  approximating  those  of  pass- 
enger trains,  freight  cars  on  that  line, 
whether  those  of  the  Boston  &  Maine 
or  those  of  other  railroads,  are  now 
so  handled  and  operated,  that  hot 
box  delays  per  car  occur  on  the  aver- 
age only  once  in  232,776  miles  of 
travel,  or  once  in  7758  days.  The 
record  is  said  to  surpass  any  that  has 
ever  been  made  public  by  any  rail- 
road. 


In  the  Austrian  Tyrol.  Engineering  Wonders  and   Mari  clous   Bridges  are 
Seen  Along  the  Innshruck-Arlhcrg  Mountain  Hallway. 


"'Chinese  Centralize 
Purchases 

For  the  past  year  the  Chinese  min- 
istry of  railways,  through  its  purchas- 
ing commission,  has  been  endeavoring 
to  centralize  the  purchase  of  equip- 
ment and  materials.  A  further  step 
in  this  direction  was  taken  during  the 
latter  part  of  1929  when  regulations 
were  promulgated  for  the  unified  con- 
trol of  all  government  railways  under 
the  ministry  of  railways  at  Nanking. 
A  feature  of  these  regulations  is  cen- 
tralized control  of  important  pur- 
chases, such  as  rolling  stock,  rails  and 
other  equipment.  Regulations  already 
in  force  on  certain  lines  stipulate  that 
purchases  in  excess  of  5,000  Chinese 
Mexican  dollars  must  he  made 
through  the  Nanking  central  adminis- 
tration, and  that  while  purchases 
amounting  to  more  than  2.000  Mexi- 
can dollars  but  less  than  5,000  Mexi- 
can dollars  may  he  made  bv  the  line's 
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Believed  to  be  the  Only  Ptriiiu.  of 
Knoimrh,  is  nt  Hastings,  Minn.  Bred 

\4'rrs>:irj-   to   Avoid  a 


own  administration,  this  must  be  done 
only  after  securing  the  approval  of 
the  Nankins;  central  administration. 
Purchases  amounting  to  less  than 
2,000  Mexican  dollars  may  he  made 
independently,  without  referring  the 
matter  to  Nanking. 

The  central  purchasing  committee 
at  Nanking  has  recently  invited  ten- 
ders for  several  railways,  the  princi- 
pal one  being  of  the  supply  of 
1,000,000  ties. 


The  C.  P.  R.'s  Big 
Engine 

President  E.  W.  Beatty  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Pacific  Railway  has  taken  an- 
other forward  step  in  his  progressive 
stride  to  make  his  road  second  to 
none.  Engineers  of  the  system  have 
completed  designs  on  an  oil  burning 
locomotive  to  develop  83,200  lbs. 
tractive  effort.  The  first  of  the  fleet 
is  now  being  built  in  the  Angus  shops 
of  C.  P.  R.  The  new-type  locomo- 
tive, operated  on  a  high  steam  pres- 
sure, will  be  the  first  of  the  kind  to 
be  used  on  the  American  continent, 
and  will  supersede  the  C.  P.  R..  5,900 
series  as  the  most  powerful  in  th< 
British  Empire.  This,  the  first  of  the 
T-4-A  class,  will  have  a  tractive  ef- 
fort 5,200  pounds  greater  than  the 
5.900  series,  and  37,900  pounds  great- 
er than  the  2.800  series.  The  new 
locomotive  will  weigh  466,500  pounds 
and  with  tender.  764,000  pounds,  or 
382  tons — 14,000  pounds  more  than 
the  5.900's  and  120,000  pounds  heavi- 
er than  the  2,800's. 


A  Blessing  for  the  Lazy 

A  system  for  opening  and  closing 
garage  doors  automatically  by  radio 
waves  has  been  invented  in  Switzer- 
land, according  to  an  announcement 
of  the  chief  engineer  of  the  electrical 
plants  of  Neufchatel  appearing  in  the 


— u  &  r  Photo 

he  Kiikfl  in  the  World,  and  One  In 
ed  :i«  Years  Ako.  The  Spiral  Seemed 
\  ery   Steep  Approaeh. 

Swiss  press  and  transmitted  to 
the  department  of  commerce  by  its 
office  at  Berne. 

The  manner  of  operation  is  ex- 
plained by  the  inventor  as  follows:  A 
few  yards  in  front  of  the  garage,  the 
driver  presses  a  button  fixed  near  his 
seat  in  the  car  which  causes  waves 
to  be  sent  out.  These  waves  are 
picked  up  by  an  aerial  fixed  on  to]) 
of  the  garage  and  serve  to  start  a 
motor  which  automatically  opens  or 
closes  the  doors.  The  wave-length  of 
the  receiving  apparatus  would  be  so 
adjusted  to  the  sending  that  a  car 
having  a  different  wave-length  could 
not  open  the  doors. 


of  the  trip  from  St.  Paul  to  Portland 
was  made  over  the  Northern  Pacific. 
According  to  a  letter  from  Mr.  Alt, 
at  Knox,  Pa.,  he  was  taken  ill  when 
he  arrived  at  Portland  on  that  trip 
43  years  ago.  and  remained  in  a  hos- 
pital for  eight  months.  He  retained 
the  ticket,  and  when  he  was  again 
able  to  travel  the  six  months'  limita- 
tion bad  expired.  He  did  not  make 
application  for  refund  until  July  10, 
this  year. 

On  the  back  of  the  ticket,  which 
originally  was  issued  by  the  Pitts- 
burgh &  Western  Railroad,  now  a 
part  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  was  a 
contract,  one  of  the  clauses  of  which 
provided  that  the  six  months'  final 
limit  would  be  extended  on  payment 
of  $10  for  every  30  days  added  to 
such  limit.  At  that  rate  it  would  re- 
quire the  payment  of  $5,090  to  make 
the  ticket  valid  for  return  passage 
now,  barring  present  day  legal  objec- 
tions. Mr.  Alt  was  told  there  is  no 
legal  way  now  in  which  a  refund  can 
be  made.  The  Northern  Pacific  of 
today  is  not  the  same  company  it  was 
when  the  ticket  was  issued  which  is 
iust  too  bad. 


Forty-Three  Years  Late 

Back  in  1888,  D.  W.  Alt  purchased 
a  ticket  at  St.  Petersburg,  Pa.,  to 
Portland,  Ore.,  and  return.    The  part 


A  telegram  from  Shanghai,  says  a 
report  from  the  ministry  of  railways, 
shows  that  civil  war,  high  taxes  and 
lack  of  co-ordination  have  thrown  the 
government  owned  railroads  in  C  hina 
into  debt  more  than  500  million  dol- 
lars. 

"The  fellow  at  the  top  often  gets 
credit  for  the  ideas  that  come  from 
the  brains  of  his  fellow  workers." — 

Julius  Rosenwald. 


A  Fine  Suspension  Bridgre  on  the  Canadian  National  Railways  in  the 
CeorKian  Bay  Distriet,  Ontario.     Declined  and  Built  by  Nature  Himself, 

or  Herself. 
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The   Foremost  Development 
of  Recent  Years  in 
Correct  Locomotive 
Operation 
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230  PARK  AVENUE 
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A  New  Maintenance  Car 

e.  w.  G. 

Railroad  maintenance  engineers, 
charged  with  the  gigantic  task 
of  keeping  the  roadbed  of  rail- 
ways, large  and  small,  in  perfect  or- 
der for  safe  and  speedy  transporta- 
tion of  heavy  trains,  have  long 
cherished  the  day  when  a  self-con- 
tained unit  might  be  available  to 
handle  ballast.  The  recent  develop- 
ment of  such  a  dump  car.  a  gas- 
electric  locomotive,  carrying  its  own 
power  plant,  introduced  a  new  era 
in  maintenance  and  eliminates  the 
uneconomical  and  cumbersome  steam 
locomotive,  for  handling  a  few  cars. 
Essentially  the  unit  consists  of  a  lo- 
comotive chassis  with  a  dump  body 
mounted  on  it. 

Operations  do  not  call  for  tech- 
nically-trained men.  The  gasoline  en- 
gine is  well  understood  by  the  average 
man,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  elec- 
trical equipment  combined  with  it  will 
not  require  particularly  skilled  work- 
men. In  operations  where  the  serv- 
ice required  is  intermittent,  the  econ- 
omy of  this  type  of  maintenance  car 
is  readily  apparent  as  the  fuel  con- 
sumption stops  the  instant  the  switch 
is  cut  off. 

The  gas-electric  locomotive  has  a 
24-yard  level  load  dump  body.  The 
sturdy  truck  and  frame  construction 
has  all  the  features  of  a  locomotive, 
and  the  dump  body  allows  for  a  pay- 
load  to  be  hauled  on  the  car  as  well 
as  trailer  cars.  The  equipment  weighs 
45  tons  light  and  80  tons  loaded.  The 
airbrake  equipment  is  Westinghouse 
combination  straight  and  automatic 
with  Gardner  Denver  60  ft.  com- 
pressor belted  from  each  engine,  giv- 
ing an  air  capacity  of  120  cu.  ft.  a 
minute.  Truck  center  distance  29 
feet ;  wheel  center  5  feet  6  inches. 

The  power  plant  is  mounted  be- 
tween the  center  sills  and  protected 
in  every  way  from  falling  material, 
the  radiators  are  of  the  sectional  type 


mounted  along  the  side  sills  and 
blown  by  centrifugal  fans  through 
holes  in  the  side  sills,  protected  from 
damage.  The  equipment  consists  of  a 
double  power  plant  mounted  on  a 
sling  between  the  sills  consisting  of 
two  Buda  type  JH-6  gasoline  en- 
gines, each  rated  at  155  h.p.  at  1200 
r.p.m.,  two  Westinghouse  generators 
type  180-D-5,  four  type  908-RH  mo- 
tors, and  the  necessary  control  ap- 
paratus for  convenient  and  efficient 
operation  of  locomotive. 

Electrical  equipment  comprises  the 
apparatus  necessary  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  power  from  internal  combus- 
tion engines,  which  are  the  source  of 
power  in  this  locomotive,  to  the  driv- 
ing wheels.  It  likewise  provides  a 
means  of  efficiently  controlling  the 
speed,  tractive  effort  and  accelera- 
tion. ( Operation  is  extremely  simple 
and  convenient.  The  scheme  of  con- 
trol provides  a  maximum  tractive  ef- 
fort during  the  first  part  of  the  ac- 
celeration at  low  speed,  and  yet  pro- 
vides also  for  a  higher  locomotive 
speed  when  high  tractive  effort  is  no 
longer  required.  All  starting  and 
stopping  of  engines,  and  starting  and 
stopping,  reversing,  accelerating  and 
dumping  is  done  from  the  operator's 
station. 

The  controller  is  the  type  XD-50 
and  is  arranged  with  two  handles,  one 
for  reversing  the  direction  and  con- 
necting the  motors  in  series  or  paral- 
lel, the  other  for  controlling  the 
Speed,  <  hving  to  mechanical  inter- 
locking between  the  handles,  the 
equipment  is  safeguarded  against 
dangerous  and  abusive  operation  :  the 
removal  of  a  key  serves  as  an  effec- 
tive lock  against  unauthorized  opera- 
tion. 

The  double  power  plant  equipment 
allows  for  flexibility  and  economy  by 
running  with  one  engine  while  dump- 
ing or  switching  light  loads.  It  also 
allows  standardization  of  equipment 
for  both  small  and  large  cars.  This 


plant  will  produce  a  maximum  trac- 
tive effort  of  36,000  pounds,  a  free- 
running  speed  of  19  miles  an  hour 
light. 

The  equipment  has  several  advan- 
tages over  comparative  mechanical 
drive  equipments,  in  that  it  is  more 
flexible  in  operation,  since  one  or 
both  power  plants  may  be  used  as 
desired.  It  is  handled  more  easily  by 
the  operator  since  there  is  no  physical 
effort  such  as  shifting  gears.  It  is 
more  economical  to  operate  since  one 
engine  may  be  used  when  rlesired  and 
maintenance  is  considerably  reduced 
on  electric  drive. 


Fast  Trains  in  1862! 

A  railroad  journey  from  Atlanta  to 
Augusta.  Ga.,  in  1S62,  did  not  cost 
quite  so  much  as  under  present 
tariffs,  but  a  passenger  bid  his  people 
a  long  farewell  when  he  started.  The 
Atlanta  I ntcllit/ciiccr  of  September 
21,  1862,  from  which  the  present-day 
Journal  has  been  making  interesting 
reprints,  shows  that  the  (  >1<1  Reliable 
Georgia  operated  a  "double  daily" 
service  between  the  cities  named. 
They  were  the  "crack"  trains  of  the 
South.  It  took  them  just  11  hours 
to  cover  the  171  miles.  The  fare  was 
$5.50.  Xow  there  are  three  trains, 
the  trip  is  made  in  five  hours,  and 
the  fare  is  $6.16.  The  Atlanta  & 
West  I'oint  maintained  a  fast  service 
between  this  fair  city  and  its  terminus 
at  West  Point,  87  miles,  a  midnight 
express  that  left  Atlanta  at  2:15  a. 
m..  and  arrived  at  West  Point  "the 
same  morning  at  7:09!"  The  fare 
was  $.5.50.  .About  five  hours!  Now- 
adays the  same  road's  fast  train  cov- 
ers this  journey  in  two  hours  and  16 
minutes,  there  are  four  daily  trains 
each  way,  and  the  fare  is  $3.14.  The 
local  train  makes  the  trip  in  two  hours 
and  36  minutes. 

The  Western  &  Atlantic,  a  state- 
owned  road,  had  only  one  train  a 
day  in  1862  between  Atlanta  and 
Chattanooga,  138  miles.  It  took  11 
hours  and  57  minutes  and  the  fare 
was  $5.  Now  there  are  five  daily 
trains,  the  fast  ones  whisk  you  along 
from  one  town  to  the  other  in  three 
hours  and  35  minutes,  and  the  slow- 
er, local  trains  in  four  hours  and  30 
minutes.  The  fare  now  is  $4.°4. 
pretty  nearly  the  same  as  in  1862. 


Out  of  nearly  $26.0(K).000  thus 
far  appropriated  by  congress  for  the 
Boulder  Canyon  project  only  $1,773,- 
487  had  been  spent  up  to  the  begin- 
ning of  last  July,  the  latest  date  on 
which  the  books  were  balanced.  The 
entire  development  will  cost  $165- 
000.000. 


The  News  of  the  Month 

What's  Been  Going  on  in  Transportation,  Railroads,  Automotive,  Supply,  Aviation 


THE  short  line  railroads  on  Feb- 
ruary 4  urged  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
of  the  House  to  favor  retroactive  repeal 
of  the  recapture  provision  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  to  prevent  the  ruin 
of  such  short  and  weak  railroads  as  arc 
subject  to  the  payment  of  recapturable 
excess. 

These  provisions,  which  were  said  to 
have  been  designed  to  benefit  the  short 
lines  were  declared  to  have  proven  "a 
snare  and  a  delusion"  in  this  respect,  and 
were  declared  in  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  American  Short  Line  Railroad 
Association  to  have  proven  "utterly  use- 
less." The  resolution  further  asserted 
that  the  provisions  "are  a  cloud  upon 
the  financial  integrity  of  all  the  rail- 
roads." Bird  M.  Robinson,  president  of 
the  association,  said  he  had  sent  ques- 
tionnaires to  member  roads  of  his  or- 
ganization, and  had  144  replies  out  of  a 
total  of  400  as  to  cost  of  recapture  to 
the  roads  and  time  spent  thereon. 

He  said  that  34,850  "man  days"  were 
spent  by  these  roads  in  ascertaining  the 
amounts  due  under  section  15a,  and  that 
iti  addition  to  the  cost  of  this  labor, 
$284,164  was  spent  since  the  enactment 
of  the  Transportation  Act  in  1920.  Since 
these  roads  are  only  a  small  part  of  the 
total  short  lines  of  the  country,  the  sum 
is  much  greater,  said  Mr.  Robinson. 


Transcontinental  Passenger  Fares 
Reduced 

As  a  result  of  a  reduced  fare  agree- 
ment entered  into  by  railroads  east  and 
west  of  Chicago,  the  Santa  Fe  will  place 
on  sale,  from  May  15  to  September  30, 
tickets  good  for  travel  between  New 
York  and  California  points  at  $122.  Tick- 
ets will  be  good  for  30  days.  The  rate 
via  the  eastern  differential  lines,  which 
are  those  having  a  lower  rate  of  fare 
from  New  York  to  Chicago,  will  be 
$119. 


Railroads  Acquire  Bus  Lines 

The  Pickwick-Greyhound  bus  lines  in 
Iowa  have  been  sold  to  the  Interstate 
Transit  Lines,  which  is  owned  jointly 
by  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  and 
Union  Pacific.  The  transfer,  effective 
Feb.  7,  includes  all  existing  Iowa  op- 
crating  rights  of  the  Pickwick-Grey- 
hound system,  together  with  equipment 
and  station  facilities.  The  announced 
price  was  $193,608. 


The  Missouri  Pacific  Transportation 
Co.,  subsidiary  of  Missouri  Pacific  Ry., 
has  purchased  the  Missouri  Coach  Lines, 
Inc.,  a  bus  line  operating  between  St. 
Louis  and  Springfield,  Mo. 


Mexican  Roads  to  Buy  Equipment 

As  a  result  of  the  release  of  funds 
intended  for  payments  of  interest  on 
bonds  of  National  Railways  of  Mexico, 
thousands  of  workers  will  be  given  em- 
ployment and  many  much  needed  im- 
provements will  be  made,  according  to 
Xavier  Sanchez  Majorada,  chief  execu- 
tive of  the  company.  "Railway  funds 
previously  destined  to  apply  to  interest 
payments  on  the  large  amount  of  Mexi- 
can railway  bonds  will  be  spent  immedi- 
ately for  constructing  needed  branch 
lines,  replacing  obsolete  equipment  and 
in  improving  roadbeds.  Several  million 
pesos  were  made  available  by  the  re- 
cent agreement  between  the  Mexican 
government  and  the  international  bank- 
ers' committee,  representing  bondholders, 
which  provided  for  a  moratorium  on  in- 
terest payments  until  1934. 


Canadian  Rail  Wages  Cut 

Wage  negotiations  between  the  Cana- 
dian National  and  Canadian  Pacific  rail- 
ways and  their  26,000  employes  have 
been  settled  by  an  agreement  providing 
a  ten  per  cent  cut  effective  from  De- 
cember 1,  1931,  until  January  31,  1933. 
Included  in  the  employe  group  agreeing 
to  the  wage  cut  are  locomotive  .en- 
gineers, firemen,  trainmen,  conductors, 
yard  men  and  telegraphers. 


Recapturable  Excess  Income  361 
Millions 

The  estimated  recapturable  excess  in- 
come of  all  the  railroads  in  the  I'nited 
States  for  the  period  1920  to  1930,  inclu- 
sive, was  placed  at  $361,465,815  by  Com- 
missioner Eastman  on  Feb.  9,  during 
continued  hearings  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
of  the  House  on  two  bills,  which  pro- 
pose amendments  to  the  interstate  com- 
merce act.  Commissioner  Eastman  said 
this  total  is  made  up  of  $336,443,378  for 
Class  I  railroads,  $15,929,742  for  Class 
II,  $2,259,036  for  class  III.  and  $6,833,- 
659  for  class  IV,  or  switching  and  ter- 
minal roads.  The  statistics,  he  explained, 
are  merely  "rough  estimates"  of  what 
is  believed  to  be  due  under  section  15a 
of  the   act.    Tin-   claims    have    not  yet 


actually  been  made  against  the  carriers. 
The  largest  estimated  claim  against  any 
railroad  was  that  involving  the  prop- 
erties of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  which 
amount  to  $47,779,611  for  the  11-year 
period.  The  Van  Svveringen  lines  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River — the  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio,  the  Nickel  Plate,  the  Pere  Mar- 
quette and  Hocking  Valley,  and  not  in- 
cluding the  Erie — have  a  total  estimated 
claim  of  $66,771,355  against  them. 

The  second  largest  estimated  recapture 
claim  is  that  against  the  Norfolk  & 
Western,  and  amounts  to  $42,106,462. 


Air-Bus  Express  Service 

A  combination  air-bus  express  service 
on  a  nation-wide  basis  was  inaugurated 
February  8  by  Transcontinental  & 
Western  Air,  Inc.,  and  the  Greyhound 
Lines.  The  bus  hook-up  will  connect  171 
cities  and  towns  with  200  miles  of  the 
T.  W.  A.  line  to  the  latter's  transcon- 
tinental route.  The  new  air-bus  service 
will  also  include  Postal  Telegraph  mes- 
senger service  between  airports  and 
Greyhound  bus  stations  and  further  mes- 
senger delivery  service  to  customers  on 
the  air  line. 


Railway  Wage  Cut  $215,000,000 

According  to  the  Department  of  La- 
bor the  recent  ten  per  cent  reduction  in 
railroad  wages  will  affect  nearly  2,000,- 
000  employes  and  will  save  apaproxi- 
mately  $215,000,000  during  1932,  thus 
together  with  the  $100,000,000  they  ex- 
pect to  realize  from  the  recent  freight 
rate  increases,  will  aggregate  about 
$315,000,0(16. 


Pullman  Sells  One  Million  Sections 

In  the  21  months  since  it  put  the 
single  occupancy  section  rate  into  effect 
in  May,  1936.  Pullman  has  sold  1,000,000 
of  these  sections.  Proving  that  Pullman 
conductors  aren't  such  bad  salesmen. 


New  York  Central  Acquires  Ulster 
&  Delaware  Road 

The  t.C.C.  has  authorized  the  New 
York  Central  to  acquire  the  Ulster  & 
Delaware  Railroad  for  $2,500,000,  its  so- 
called  commercial  value  which  was  de- 
termined alter  lengthy  proceedings. 


Seventy  Miles  of  Arizona  Road  to  be 
Abandoned 

The  Southern  Pacific,  the  Arizona 
Eastern  and  the  El  Paso  &  Southwest- 
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crn  filed  a  joint  application  with  the 
I.C.C.  Jan.  15  for  authority  to  abandon 
approximately  70  miles  of  railroad  in 
Arizona. 

The  lines  proposed  to  he  abandoned 
are  operated  by  the  Southern  Pacific  and 
owned  by  the  two  other  applicant  roads. 
They  contend  that  there  is  practically 
no  passenger  traffic  over  the  line  and 
that  the  movement  of  freight  earns  in- 
sufficient revenue  to  pay  operating  ex- 
penses. 

The  main  segment  to  be  abandoned  is 
a  branch  line  extending  for  59.1  miles  be- 
tween Cochise  and  Douglas.  Ariz.  Of 
this  segment,  the  Arizona  Eastern  owns 
28.9  miles  between  Cochise  and  Kelton 
and  the  El  Paso  &  Southwestern  owns 
30.2  miles  from  Kelton  to  Douglas. 

It  is  further  proposed  to  abandon  0.4 
miles  of  the  Arizona  Eastern  between 
Kelton  and  Gleeson  and  1.5  miles  be- 
tween Pearce  and  Commonwealth  Mills, 
and  4.6  miles  of  the  El  Paso  and  South- 
western between  Kelton  and  Courtland. 


Extra  Fare  Passenger  Trains  Approved 

The  practice  of  the  railroads  in  charg- 
ing extra  fares  for  fast  and  superior 
service  on  certain  passenger  trains 
should  be  permitted  by  the  I.C.C.  as  long 
as  the  extra  fare  service  is  "definitely 
superior"  to  the  ordinary  train  service 
and  does  not  interfere  with  the  opera- 
tion of  the  regular  service,  Examiners 
A.  S.  Worthington  and  M.  L.  Boat 
recommended  to  the  Commission  Feb. 
12. 

The  railroads  are  not  justified,  how- 
ever, in  making  an  extra  charge  for  com- 
bination service  where  a  transfer  from 
one  train  to  another  is  involved,  nor 
when  the  number  of  extra  fare  services 
exceed  33  1-3  per  cent  of  the  regular 
train  service. 

"Speed  or  luxury  service,  and  in  most 
instances  both,  are  considered  by  re- 
spondents in  establishing  extra  fares,  but 
there  is  no  fixed  rule  of  general  appli- 
cation governing  the  measure  of  such 
fares  upon  a  mileage  basis  or  otherwise." 
said  the  report.  "They  are  based  upon 
what,  in  the  judgment  of  the  traffic  of- 
ficials, the  traffic  will  bear." 

The  report  states  that  "over  a  period 
of  years  the  number  of  daily  services 
between  Xew  York  and  Chicago  to 
which  extra  fares  apply  has  increased 
from  one  train  in  each  direction  over 
the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Central  to  a 
total  of  60  through  services.  Of  these 
services  17  are  over  the  Pennsylvania 
and  30  over  the  Central  and  its  sub- 
sidiary, the  Michigan  Central.  The  ex- 
tra fare  service  between  these  cities  has 
been  expanded  to  the  point  where  it  rep- 
resents two-thirds  of  all  available 
through  services  over  all  routes  and  an 
even  greater  proportion  of  those  services 


if  the  comparison  is  restricted  to  the 
Pennsylvania  and  Central. 

"Extra  fare  revenue  for  service  be- 
tween New  York  and  points  in  central 
territory  is  derived  principally  for  serv  - 
ice on  trains  having  the  fastest  sched- 
ules. For  example,  while  the  Central 
maintains  30  extra  fare  services,  92  per 
cent  of  its  extra  fare  revenue  is  from 
fares  on  four  of  its  fastest  trains. 

"It  would,  therefore,  appear  thai  while 
the  proposed  finding  would  have  the  ef- 
fect of  materially  curtailing  the  number 
of  extra  fare  services  between  Xew  York 
and  points  in  central  territory,  it  would 
not  seriously  affect  the  extra  fare  rev- 
enue. 

California  Commission  Decision 
Important 

The  California  State  Railroad  Com- 
mission on  February  1  ruled  that  a  rail- 
road should  not  transport  freight 
through  a  subsidiary  at  rates  less  than 
those  maintained  by  the  railroad  itself. 
The  opinion  was  rendered  in  a  complaint 
filed  against  Pacific  Motor  Transport 
Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific and  Pacific  Electric,  in  which  it  is 
charged  that  the  former  company  "was 
organized  in  October.  1928,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  the  latter  to  drive  out 
of  business  and  cripple  complainants  and 
other  certified  carriers  by  auto  truck." 

The  action  was  brought  by  the  Pio- 
neer Express  Company,  Valley  Motor 
Lines,  Inc.,  United  Motor  Transport 
Lines,.  Inc.  and  California  Interurban 
Motor  Transportation  Association. 

The  majority  opinion  of  the  Railroad 
Commission  holds  that  the  parent  com- 
panies. Southern  Pacific  and  Pacific 
Electric,  maintain  through  the  medium 
of  Transport  Company,  rates  for  the 
.same  or  a  greater  service  which  are  in 
many  instances  less  than  the  freight 
rates  between  the  same  points  main- 
tained by  the  parent  companies.  On  this 
point  the  decision  says: 

"The  device  which  Southern  Pacific 
and  Pacific  Electric  has  established 
whereby  they  handle  freight  under  two 
different  sets  of  tariffs  leads  inevitably 
to  discrimination  and  is  obviously  il- 
legal under  the  Constitution  and  the 
Public  Utilities  Act  of  this  State.  The 
parent  companies.  Southern  Pacific  and 
Pacific  Electric,  should  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  law  above  noted  by  revis- 
ing their  own  tariffs  or  those  of  the 
Transport  Company  so  that  none  of  the 
Transport  Company  rates  applying  be- 
tween the  same  points  would  be  less 
than  those  maintained  directly  by  the 
rail  carriers. 

"In  other  words,  the  rail  carriers 
should  not  maintain  indirectly  through 
the  Transport  Company  schedules  which 
offer  the  same  or  a  greater  service  at 


rates  less  than  those  maintained  by 
Southern  Pacific  and  Pacific  Electric." 

Commissioner  Carr  in  his  dissenting 
opinion  comments  on  the  case  as  fol- 
lows: 

"'Piercing  the  corporate  veil';  by  dis- 
regarding separate  corporate  entities  is 
a  devastating  weapon  recognized  to  ex- 
ist but  rarely  employed,  and  then  only 
to  prevent  fraud  or  wrong.  Thus,  in  the 
last  six  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
recognizing  its  existence  it  was  brought 
into  play  in  but  two  of  them. 

"I  do  not  think  it  should  be  brought 
forth  here  to  destroy  Pacific  Motor 
Transport  Co.  Radical  changes  have 
been  and  are  taking  place  in  transpor- 
tation. Rail  carriers  are  hard  pressed  to 
maintain  themselves  in  the  field  where 
once  they  enjoyed  a  monopoly. 

"While  a  separate  corporation  like  Pa- 
cific Motor  Transport,  with  a  certain 
flexibility  in  constructing  rates,  may  not 
be  the  ideal  or  best  plan  whereby  rail- 
roads may  meet  present-day  conditions, 
it  does  represent  an  earnest  and,  I  be- 
lieve, good  faith  effort  by  a  major  rail- 
road to  cope  with  new  conditions  in 
transportation  and  to  satisfy  new  de- 
mands by  shippers.  It  has  been  a  con- 
venience and  advantage  to  shippers. 
Tiny  will  not  be  benefited  by  its  de- 
struction. Competitors  alone  will  gain." 


Roads  to  Regain  Cotton  Traffic 

Southwestern  railroads,  it  is  figured, 
will  haul  most  of  the  Texas  and  Okla- 
homa cotton  to  the  gulf  ports  next  sea- 
son, because  of  the  new  Texas  law  lim- 
iting truck  loads  to  7,000  lbs.,  or  14 
bales  in  the  case  of  cotton.  From  August 
1  to  December  11.  1931.  a  total  of  t,- 
194,960  bales  of  cotton  were  hauled  by 
trucks  to  Houston,  this  was  53  per  cent 
of  the  total  receipts.  Hauling  14  bales 
of  cotton  even  from  southern  Oklahoma, 
would  gross  the  truck  operator  only 
$42.  at  the  three  dollar  rate  generally 
prevailing  this  season,  which  is  not 
enough  to  cover  expenses. 


Railway  Construction 

COLORADO.— Authorization  has  been 
granted  by  the  I.  C.  C.  to  the  Union 
Pacific,  the  Oregon  Short  Line,  the  Los 
Angeles  &  Salt  Lake  and  the  Denver 
&  Rio  Grande  Western  to  intervene  in 
the  proceedings  on  the  application  filed 
by  she  Denver  Pacific,  a  newly  organ- 
ized company  for  a  certificate  authoriz- 
ing it  to  build  a  railroad  from  Denver, 
to  Los  Angeles.  The  intervening  peti- 
tion of  the  D.  &  R.  G.  W.  described  the 
plan  as  "a  mere  fanciful  promotion 
scheme  without  substance  or  merit  from 
the  standpoint  of  either  the  public  or  in- 
vestors." 

LOUISIANA.— The  I.  C.  C.  has  au- 
thorized   the    Xew    Orleans.    Texas  it 
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Mexico,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Gulf  Coast 
Lines,  to  build  an  extension  of  its  Jef- 
ferson Island  branch  northwesterly  3.8 
miles  to  the  site  of  a  sulphur  mining 
plant  being  constructed  by  the  Jefferson 
Lake  Oil  Co.  on  the  west  shore  of  Lake 
Peigneur.  in  Louisiana.  Permission  was 
denied  to  retain  excess  earnings  from  the 
operation  of  the  branch,  which,  it  is  esti- 
mated, will  cost  $90,930.  In  a  previous 
decision,  the  I.  C.  C.  also  authorized  the 
Texas  &  Xew  Orleans,  a  Southern  Pa- 
cific subsidiary,  to  serve  the  new  sulphur 
plant  at  Lake  Peigneur  by  construction 
of  a  2.82-mile  line  east  from  Clesne,  La. 
Commenting  on  the  double  authorization 
in  its  decision  in  the  Missouri-Pacific 
case,  the  commission  said:  "There  is 
nothing  in  the  present  record  to  indicate 
the  proportion  of  the  traffic  that  the 
Southern  Pacific  and  the  Missouri  Pa- 
cific may  expect  to  handle  with  both 
lines  in  operation.  *  *  *  The  record  dis- 
closes a  situation  where  a  large  source 
of  potential  traffic  is  under  development 
within  a  short  distance  of  two  major 
railroad  systems.  Under  such  circum- 
stances it  would  appear  that  both  sys- 
tems should  be  permitted  to  share  in  the 
additional  traffic." 

The  Xew  Orleans-Great  Northern  has 
applied  to  the  I.  C.  C.  for  authority  for 
the  extension  of  its  operations  over  the 
line  of  the  Xew  Orleans  &  Northwestern 
between  Slidell  Junction  and  Terminal 
Junction,  in  New  Orleans,  a  distance  of 
27.47  miles. 

OREGON.— The  Great  Xorthern  has 
let  a  contract  to  A.  Guthrie  &  Company, 
Portland.  Ore.,  for  the  erection  of  ter- 
minal buildings  at  Bend,  Ore.  The  Pitts- 
burgh-Des  Moines  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 
has  been  given  contract  for  the  putting 
up  of  a  fuel  oil  tank  and  a  water  tank, 
at  the  same  place. 


Locomotives 

Unfilled  locomotive  orders  at  the  end 
of  January  as  reported  by  the  principal 
manufacturing  plants  to  the  Bureau  of 
Census,  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
totaled  178  compared  with  177  at  the 
end  of  December  and  111  in  January, 
1931.  These  orders  were  divided  as 
follows:  40  steam  and  138  electric.  There 
has  been  very  little  activity  in  the  mar- 
ket during  the  past  month  and  no  or- 
ders of  consequence  have  been  placed. 
There  is  some  comfort  however  in  the 
knowledge  that  most  of  the  large  roads 
are  in  need  of  power  and  increasing 
traffic  will  accentuate  this  condition. 
Rumors  are  becoming  current  of  various 
roads  that  are  contemplating  the  pur- 
chase of  new  power  and  one  road  is 
said  definitely  to  be  contemplating  the 
purchase  of  20  engines  and  another  13. 


Freight  Cars 

Fewer  freight  cars  were  installed  in 
service  in  1931  by  the  railroads  of  this 
country  than  in  any  year  since  1923,  the 
first  for  which  records  were  kept,  ac- 
cording to  reports  recently  filed  by  the 
rail  carriers  with  the  car  service  divi- 
sion of  the  A.  R.  A.  New  freight  cars 
installed  in  1931  totaled  12.662.  In  1923 
the  number  of  new  freight  cars  placed 
in  service  totaled  196,336  cars.  Installa- 
tions in  1931  were  64,247  cars  under  the 
number  placed  in  service  in  1930,  and 
72,232  below  1929.  Of  the  total  number 
installed,  box  cars  totaled  3,906;  coal  cars 
5.318;  refrigerator  cars  2,834;  flat  cars 
383;  stock  cars  210,  and  miscellaneous 
cars,  eleven. 

On  January  1,  1932  the  roads  had 
4,042  freight  cars  on  order  compared 
with  9,821  on  January  1.  1931. 

Since  our  last  issue  the  North  Amer- 
ican Car  Corp.  has  ordered  nine  tank 
cars  from  the  American  Car  &  Fdry. 
Co.;  the  Western  Fruit  Express  100  un- 
dernames from  the  Pressed  Steel  Car 
Co.;  the  Cudahy  Packing  Co.  25  under- 
names from  Pullman;  and  the  Thunder 
Bay  Quarries  Co.  four  50  cu.  yd.  air 
dump  cars  from  the  Koppel  Industrial 
Car  &  Equip.  Co.  The  United  States 
Navy  has  issued  an  inquiry  for  prices 
on  ten  50-ton  flat  cars. 


Passenger  Cars 

The  Reading  Company  has  ordered 
28  multiple-unit  passenger  coaches  and 
two  multiple-unit  passenger  and  bag- 
gage cars  from  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 
to  cost  about  $1,500,000.  In  addition 
to  this  the  company  is  converting  20 
passenger  cars  into  trailers.  These  cars 
will  be  used  on  the  Norristown,  Ger- 
mantown  and  Chestnut  Hill  branches. 
Motors  for  the  cars  will  be  supplied  by 
the  General  Electric  Co.  and  the  gears 
and  controls  by  the  Westinghouse  Elec- 
tric &  Mfg.  Co. 

The  Pullman  Car  &  Mfg.  Co.  are 
installing  air  conditioning  equipment 
in  three  coaches  and  three  diners  be- 
longing to  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio. 

Changes  in  Personnel 

Executive  &  Operating 
Because  of  ill  health,  Charles  E.  In- 
gersoll  has  resigned  as  director  of  tin- 
Pennsylvania,  a  position  he  has  held  for 
the  past  twenty-five  years. 

Donald  R.  McLennan  of  Chicago  has 
been  elected  to  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Pennsylvania  filling  the  vacancy 
which  has  existed  since  the  death  of  L. 
L.  Rue.  Mr.  McLennan  is  the  president 
and  director  of  Marsh  &  McLennan. 
Inc..  the  Manlcy-McLcnnnn  Agency, 
the  Minnesota  Sintering  Company,  and 
the  Empire  Securities  Company, 


William  T.  Noonan  of  Rochester  has 
been  elected  vice  president  of  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio.  Mr.  Noonan  is  now 
president  and  director  of  the  Buffalo, 
Rochester  &  Pittsburgh. 

H.  A.  Butler  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  dining  cars,  hotels,  restaur- 
ants and  news  service  of  the  Southern 
Pacific,  to  succeed  Allan  Pollok,  who 
has  retired,  after  20  years  of  service  with 
the  road.  Mr.  Butler  formerly  was  as- 
sistant to  Mr.  Pollok. 

H.  A.  Hobson  division  superintendent 
of  the  Pennsylvania  at  Logansport.  Ind. 
has  been  appointed  superintendent  at 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  He  will  be  succeeded 
at  Logansport  by  F.  C.  Wilkinson  for- 
merly trainmaster  on  special  duty  in  the 
office  of  the  chief  engineer  at  Philadel- 
phia. E.  E.  Ernst  formerly  of  Buffalo 
has  been  transferred  to  Pittsburgh  as 
superintendent  of  passenger  transporta- 
tion. 

A.  M.  Gottschald  has  been  appointed 
assistant  secretary  of  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific to  succeed  R.  H.  Relf,  who  has  re- 
tired at  his  own  request  after  nearly  53 
years  of  continuous  service  with  the 
company. 

Leon  C.  James  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  New  York  State  &  Ter- 
minal Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  the  New  York 
Central,  after  having  served  as  assistant 
manager.  He  succeeds  William  E.  Tal- 
cott,  resigned. 

Gaston  C.  Hand  has  returned  to  the 
service  of  the  Kansas  City  Southern  as 
expert  advisor  to  the  management,  with 
headquarters  at  25  Broad  street.  New 
York.  He  retired  in  January.  1931,  as 
vice  president  and  secretary  of  the  com- 
pany. 

J.  F.  Walker,  assistant  superintendent 
of  the  Vicksburg  division  of  the  Illinois 
Central,  with  headquarters  at  Baton 
Rouge,  La.,  has  been  promoted  to  super- 
intendent of  the  Louisiana  division,  with 
headquarters  at  McComb,  Miss.,  where 
he  succeeds  J.  W.  Cousins,  who  has  been 
transferred  to  the  New  Orleans  ter- 
minal of  the  Louisiana  division,  with 
headquarters  at  New  Orleans,  I. a.  The 
position  of  assistant  superintendent  of 
the  Vicksburg  division  has  been  abol- 
ished, while  the  position  of  superintend 
cut  of  the  Xew  Orleans  terminal,  which 
was  discontinued  several  months  ago, 
has  now  been  reinstated. 

P.  H.  Enochs  was  recently  elected 
president  of  the  Fcrnwood,  Columbia  & 

Gulf,  with  headquarters  at  Fernwood, 
Mis-,.  He  succeeds  A.  F.  Wortman,  re- 
signed. Lamar  Ramsay  has  been  elected 
vice  president,  also  with  headquarters 

at  Fernwood,  succeeding  J.  T.  Fraim, 
resigned.  F.  T.  Rand  has  been  elected 
secretary    and    general    manager,  with 

headquarters  at  Tylertown,  Miss. 

Effective  Jan  nary  29,  T.  Frank  Joyce 
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resigned  as  assistant  vice  president  of 
the  Boston  &  Maine. 

E.  F.  Nassoiy  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
has  been  appointed  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  the  Sacramento  division, 
with  headquarters  at  Sacramento. 

G.  L.  Ossmann,  assistant  superintend- 
ent of  the  car  service  of  the  Chicago, 
St.  Paul.  Minneapolis  &  Omaha,  has 
changed  his  headquarters  from  Chicago 
to  St.  Paul. 

F.  C.  Wilkinson,  who  has  been  on  spe- 
cial  duty  in  the  office  of  the  chief  en- 
gineer of  the  Pennsylvania,  at  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  has  been  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  the  Logansport  division,  with 
headquarters  at  Logansport,  Ind. 

The  headquarters  of  J.  H.  Hickey, 
executive  representative  of  the  Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas  Lines,  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  St.  Louis,  and  the  scope  of  his 
activities  extended  to  embrace  the  en- 
tire lines.  S.  L.  Altschuder  has  been 
appointed  executive  general  agent,  with 
headquarters  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and 
C.  Haile,  Jr.,  has  been  appointed  execu- 
tive general  agent,  with  headquarters  at 
Houston. 

A.  N.  LaCombe,  assistant  to  the  gen- 
eral superintendent  of  the  Chicago  & 
N'orth  Western,  with  headquarters  at 
Chicago,  has  been  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  the  Peninsula  division,  with 
headquarters  at  Escanaba,  Mich.,  to  suc- 
ceed Frank  R.  Lloyd,  retired. 

H.  J.  Roth,  trainmaster  on  the  Spring- 
field division  of  the  Illinois  Central,  at 
Freeport,  111.,  has  been  promoted  to  su- 
perintendent of  the  St.  Louis  division, 
with  headquarters  at  Carbondale.  111., 
to  succeed  J.  T.  Stanford,  who  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Yicksburg  division, 
with  headquarters  at  Vicksburg,  Miss. 
Mr.  Stanford  replaces  E.  D.  Holcomb, 
who  has  been  transferred  to  the  Mem- 
phis division,  where  he  will  remain  dur- 
ing the  illness  of  F.  E.  Hatch.  S.  F. 
Lynch,  chief  clerk  in  the  office  of  the 
superintendent  of  the  Vicksburg  division, 
with  headquarters  at  Vicksburg,  has  been 
appointed  trainmaster  at  Freeport.  to 
succeed  Mr.  Roth. 

A.  C.  Showalter,  general  superintend- 
ent of  the  Nickel  Plate  district  of  the 
New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  with 
headquarters  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  had 
his  jurisdiction  extended  to  include  the 
Lake  Eric  &  Western  and  Clover  Leaf 
districts.  F.  J.  DeGrief,  general  superin- 
tendent of  the  Lake  Erie  &  Western 
and  Clover  Leaf  districts,  with  head- 
quarters at  Frankfort,  Ind.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  the  Sandusky, 
the  Peoria  and  the  Indianapolis  divi- 
sions, with  headquarters  at  Muncie,  Ind., 
succeeding  H.  L.  Stonecifer,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Sandusky  division,  at 
Muncie,  Ind.,  and  U.  W.  Edmonds,  su- 
perintendent of  the  Peoria  and  Indian- 


apolis divisions,  at  LaFayette.  Ind.,  who 
have  been  appointed  trainmasters,  with 
the  same  headquarters.  Following  the 
consolidation  of  the  Chicago  terminal 
and  the  Chicago  and  Ft.  Wayne  divi- 
sions, A.  D.  Peters,  superintendent  of 
the  Chicago  terminal,  at  Chicago,  has 
been  transferred  to  Ft.  Wayne,  with 
jurisdiction  over  the  combined  divisions. 
Ogden  Pierce,  superintendent  of  the 
Chicago  and  Ft.  W  ayne  division,  at  Ft. 
Wayne,  has  been  transferred  to  the 
Clover  Leaf  district,  with  headquarters 
at  Frankfort,  Ind.,  where  he  succeeds 
C.  E.  Vorhis,  w  ho  has  been  assigned  to 
other  duties. 


Financial  &  Legal 

S.  R.  Prince  has  been  appointed  coun- 
selor of  Southern,  succeeding  L.  E.  Jef- 
fries, who  died  on  January  6.  S.  S.  Al- 
derman and  John  B.  Hyde,  general  at- 
torneys, have  been  appointed  general  so- 
licitors. 

J.  F.  Wade,  who  has  been  serving  as 
auditor  of  passenger  receipts  of  the  Chi- 
cago Great  Western,  has  been  appoint- 
ed auditor  of  freight  and  passenger  re- 
ceipts. In  addition  to  his  former  duties, 
he  takes  over  those  of  F.  B.  Longfield, 
who  died  on  January  16. 

W.  A.  Colston,  vice  president  and  gen- 
eral counsel  of  the  New  York,  Chicago 
&  St.  Louis,  has  been  appointed  vice 
president,  corporate  relations,  and  J.  H. 
Agate,  assistant  general  counsel,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  to  Mr.  Colston. 
W.  J.  Stevenson,  assistant  general  coun- 
sel, has  been  appointed  general  solici- 
tor, in  charge  of  the  law  department. 
The  offices  of  vice  president  and  general 
counsel,  assistant  general  counsel  and 
general  attorney  have  been  abolished. 


Traffic 

Robert  E.  Larmour,  general  freight 
agent  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  has  been 
transferred  from  Montreal  to  Toronto. 

J.  B.  Blanton  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant traffic  manager  of  the  American 
Short  Line  Railroad  Association,  with 
office  at  Atlanta,  Ga.  He  succeeds  R.  S. 
Reese. 

A.  C.  Johnson,  who  retired  on  June  1. 
1929,  as  vice  president,  traffic,  of  the 
Chicago  &  North  Western,  with  office 
at  Chicago,  recently  re-entered  the  serv- 
ice of  the  company  as  special  represen- 
tative at  Rapid  City,  S.  D. 

J.  C.  Nolan,  serving  as  city  passenger 
agent  of  the  Western  Pacific  at  Chicago, 
was  appointed  to  the  new  office  of  as- 
sistant general  passenger  agent  at  the 
same  place. 

John  L.  Bladon,  general  passenger 
agent  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western,  with 
headquarters  at  Roanoke,  has  been  pro- 


moted to  passenger  traffic  manager  to 
succeed  W.  C.  Saunders,  retired.  E.  L. 
Repass,  chief  clerk  in  the  passenger 
traffic  department,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  general  passenger  agent,  with 
headquarters  at  Roanoke,  a  newly-cre- 
ated office.  The  position  of  general  pas- 
senger agent,  held  by  Mr.  Bladon,  has 
been  discontinued. 

E.  B.  Farrell,  freight  traffic  manager 
of  the  Mobile  &  Ohio,  has  moved  his 
headquarters  from  St.  Louis  to  Mobile, 
Ala. 

A.  E.  Freeman,  traffic  representative 
for  the  Northern  Pacific,  at  Seattle,  has 
been  promoted  to  assistant  to  the  freight 
traffic  manager,  with  headquarters  at 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  to  succeed  J.  P.  Dennis, 
who  has  been  appointed  assistant  gen- 
eral freight  agent  at  the  same  point,  a 
newly-created  position. 

Robert  R.  Williams,  who  had  been 
serving  as  assistant  general  freight  agent 
of  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh, 
with  headquarters  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
was  recently  appointed  to  the  same  po- 
sition on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  with 
headquarters  at  the  same  place. 

Thomas  G.  Taggart  has  been  appoint- 
ed assistant  general  passenger  agent  of 
the  Illinois  Central. 

A.  F.  Stephens,  who  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  dairy  and  livestock  de- 
velopment department  of  the  Wabash, 
with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis,  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  agricultural  and 
livestock  development  of  the  Alton,  with 
headquarters  at  Chicago,  a  newly  creat- 
ed department. 

As  a  further  step  in  the  plan  for  bring- 
ing the  various  components  of  the  New 
York  Central  Lines  into  a  more  unified 
system,  the  activities  of  the  passenger 
representatives  in  the  Chicago  area  have 
been  consolidated.  H.  C.  Carson,  general 
passenger  agent  of  the  Cleveland,  Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  with  head- 
quarters at  St.  Louis,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  Chicago,  with  jurisdiction  over 
the  Big  Four,  the  New  York  Central, 
the  Michigan  Central  and  the  Ohio  Cen- 
tral Lines.  This  is  a  newly  created  po- 
sition.  Claire  Hartigan,  assistant  general 
passenger  agent  on  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral at  Chicago,  has  had  his  jurisdiction 
extended  to  include  the  Big  Four  and 
the  Michigan  Central,  while  Carl  Rie- 
bling,  assistant  general  passenger  agent 
on  the  Michigan  Central,  at  the  same 
point,  has  had  his  jurisdiction  extended 
to  include  the  Big  Four  and  the  New 
York  Central.  J.  P.  Corcoran,  division 
passenger  agent  on  the  Big  Four  at  In- 
dianapolis, Ind..  has  been  promoted  to 
assistant  general  passenger  agent  at  St. 
Louis,  to  succeed  Mr.  Carson. 

Joseph  E.  Gathman,  traffic  representa- 
tive of  the  Lackawanna  at  Chicago,  has 
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been  appointed  general  agent  at  Port- 
land, Ore.,  succeeding  Lee  H.  Savage, 
transferred  to  Seattle. 

W.  D.  Stubbs,  general  agent  of  the  Il- 
linois Central  at  Portland,  Ore.,  has  been 
made  western  traffic  manager,  with 
headquarters  at  San  Francisco.  He  has 
been  active  in  railway  traffic  work  for 
35  years,  20  years  of  which  has  been 
with  the  Illinois  Central  at  Portland.  H. 
J.  Nelson,  commercial  agent  at  Seattle, 
becomes  general  agent  at  Portland. 


sistant  to  the  general  manager  of  the 
Chicago  Great  Western,  in  charge  of 
materials  and  supplies,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Oelwein,  Iowa.  This  is  a  new 
position.  Mr.  Pearce  was  formerly  direc- 
tor of  purchases  and  stores  of  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio  and  Pere  Marquette  roads. 


J.  F.  Burns,  assistant  engineer  main- 
tenance of  way  of  the  Louisville  &  Nash- 
ville, has  retired  and  the  position  lias 
been  abolished. 


Purchases  &  Stores 

K.  P.  Chinn,  trainmaster  of  the  Hous- 
ton division  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Lines  in  Texas  and  Louisiana,  has  been 
promoted  to  assistant  general  storekeep- 
er, with  headquarters  at  Houston,  suc- 
ceeding W.  E.  Rowson,  appointed  dis- 
trict storekeeper  at  the  same  point,  re- 
placing N.  Fiegel,  transferred  to  Algiers, 
La.  Mr.  Fiegel  succeeds  P.  E.  Welch, 
assigned  to  other  duties. 

With  the  retirement  of  J.  B.  Parkin  as 
tie  agent  for  the  Canadian  National, 
western  region,  the  offices  of  the  fuel 
and  tie  departments  have  been  combined 
with  W.  J.  Sturges,  Winnipeg,  as  re- 
gional fuel  and  tie  agent.  Mr.  Sturges 
was  formerly  fuel  agent,  western  region. 

H.  C.  Pearce  has  been  appointed  as- 


Civil 

George  S.  Lovering,  assistant  chief 
engineer  of  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis, 
with  headquarters  at  Minneapolis,  has 
also  been  appointed  superintendent  of 
telegraph  and  signals  for  the  system. 
The  telegraph  work  has  heretofore  been 
handled  through  the  offices  of  the  di- 
vision superintendents. 

Following  the  consolidation  of  the  De- 
troit and  Peru  divisions  of  the  Wabash, 
under  the  name  of  the  Montpelier  divi- 
sion. C.  A.  Johnston,  superintendent  of 
the  Detroit  division,  has  been  appointed 
division  engineer  of  the  new  Montpelier 
division,  with  headquarters  as  before  at 
Montpelier,  Ohio. 

W.  S.  Burnett  has  been  appointed 
chief  engineer  of  the  Big  Four  to  suc- 
ceed Hadley  Baldwin,  who  has  been  ap- 
pointed special  engineer  at  Cincinnati. 
The  position  of  chief  engineer  of  con- 
struction formerly  held  by  Mr.  Burnett 
has  been  abolished. 


Mechanical 

G.  W.  Imgrund,  superintendent  of  mo- 
tive power  and  equipment  of  the  Chi- 
cago &  Illinois  Midland,  with  head- 
quarters at  Springfield,  111.,  has  been 
appointed  also  superintendent,  to  suc- 
ceed J.  A.  Mahoney,  deceased. 

The  following  changes  have  taken 
place  in  the  Northern  Pacific  personnel: 
The  headquarters  of  L.  J.  Gallagher, 
master  mechanic  Fargo  division,  have 
been  moved  in  mi  Dilworth,  Minn.,  to 
Jamestown,  N.  D.  W.  E.  Dunkerley, 
master  mechanic,  Fargo  division,  has 
been  transferred  from  Jamestown,  N.  D., 
to  Pasco,  Wash.  M.  A.  Daly  transferred 
to  fuel  supervisor,  headquarters  Seattle. 
E.  H.  Carlson,  master  mechanic,  Mon- 
tana division  (abolished)  Livingston, 
Mont.,  was  transferred  to  the  Rocky 
Mountain  division,  with  headquarters  at 
Missoula.  Mont.  A.  McPhee  assigned  to 
other  duties.  R.  P.  Blake,  master  me- 
chanic, Tacoma  division,  headquarters 
at  Tacoma,  was  transferred  to  general 
mechanical  inspector,  headquarters  St. 
Paul.  J.  A.  Marshall,  master  mechanic, 
Seattle  division   (abolished)   with  head- 
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quarters  at  Seattle,  was  transferred  to 
Tacoma  division,  headquarters  at  Ta- 
coma. 


Obituary 

William  V.  Kelley,  who  resigned  as 
president  of  the  American  Steel  Foun- 
dries in  1912,  died  at  his  Chicago  home 
on  January  21  as  a  result  of  heart  dis- 
ease. 

B.  F.  Van  Vliet,  for  years  well  known 
in  railroad  circles,  and  who  was  divi- 
sion superintendent  of  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee, St.  Paul  &  Pacific,  with  head- 
quarters at  Des  Moines.  Iowa,  passed 
away  on  January  23  at  that  place,  after 
an  operation.  He  entered  the  service  of 
the  Milwaukee  as  teiegraph  operator  in 
1878  at  Monticello,  Iowa. 

W.  F.  Richards,  formerly  mechanical 
superintendent  of  the  Gould  Coupler 
Company  and  subsequently  consultant 
ot  the  present  Could  organization,  died 
at  his  home,  at  Depew,  N.  Y..  on  Jan- 
uary 4,  after  a  brief  illness. 

Dute  Brown,  sales  engineer  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  of  the  Southern  Wheel 
Company,  New  York,  died  in  a  hospital 
at  St.  Louis  on  January  18.  He  was  37 
years  old. 

G.  P.  Turner,  valuation  officer  of  the 
Union  Pacific  System,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Omaha.  Xeb..  passed  away  on 
January  9,  at  Omaha,  his  death  result- 
ing from  heart  trouble. 

Herman  D.  Kooser,  president  of  the 
American  Refrigerator  Transit  Com- 
pany, died  at  his  home  in  Webster 
drove.  Mo.,  a  suburb  of  St.  Louis,  on 
December  17. 

Edward  H.  Kemper,  comptroller  of 
the  Southern,  died  at  his  home  in  Alex- 
andria. Va.,  on  January  30,  in  his  sixty- 
sixth  year. 

Henry  T.  Porter,  formerly  chief  en- 
gineer of  the  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie, 
died  at  his  home  in  Greenville,  Pa.,  on 
January  11,  after  several  months  of  ill 
health. 


Supply  Trade  Notes 

Everett  D.  Graff,  vice  president  of 
Joseph  T.  Ryerson  &  Son,  Inc.,  Chicago, 
has  been  elected  first  vice  president; 
Robert  C.  Ross,  assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent, in  charge  of  plant  operations,  has 
been  elected  vice  president;  and  Harold 
B.  Ressler,  general  manager  of  sales, 
has  also  been  elected  vice  president. 

The  Railroad  Materials  Corporation, 
30  Church  street,  New  York,  has  been 
appointed  railroad  representative  for  the 
Electric  Arc  Cutting  &  Welding  Co., 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Harvey  S.  Firestone,  president  of  the 
Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  has  been 
elected  chairman  of  the  board  of  direc- 


tors, and  J.  W.  Thomas,  vice  president 
since  1919  and  vice  president  and  gen- 
eral manager  since  1928.  has  been  elect- 
eel  president!. 

H.  C.  Thomas  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant to  general  works  manager  oi  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing 
Co.  Since  his  graduation  from  Purdue 
University  in  1910,  Mr.  Thomas  has  held 
various  positions  with  the  Westinghouse 
company. 

Frank  J.  Reagan  has  been  appointed 
western  representative  of  the  Railway 
Appliances  division  of  the  American 
Fork  &  Hoe  Co.,  Cleveland,  with  head- 
quarters at  Chicago,  to  succeed  Robert 
E.  Keough,  deceased. 

J.  R.  C.  Hintz  has  been  appointed  di> 
trict  manager  of  the  railway  sales  de- 
partment of  the  Detroit  Graphite  Co., 
with  headquarters  at  386  Fourth  ave- 
nue. New  York.  He  w:as  formerly  con- 
nected with  Detroit  Graphite  as  railway 
sales  representative,  and  afterward  joined 
Benjamin,  Moore  &  Co.,  New  York,  in 
the  same  capacity. 

The  Chipman  Chemical  Engineering 
Co.,  Inc.,  Hound  Brook.  N.  J.,  has 
changed  its  name  to  the  Chipman 
Chemical  Company,  Inc.  There  has  been 
no  change  in  the  organization  or  cor- 
porate structure,  and  no  change  is  con- 
templated in  the^^olicy  or  activities  of 
the  corporation. 

C.  A.  Croft,  representative  in  the  rail- 
road division  of  the  A.  M.  Byers  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  has  b^en  appointed  resident 
railroad  representative  in  the  new  office 
of  the  company  at  1689  Arcade  build- 
ing, St.  Louis. 

Carl  H.  Beck  has  been  appointed  east- 
ern manager  of  the  Westinghouse  Air 
Brake  Co.,  witli  headquarters  at  New- 
York  City,  succeeding  H.  B.  Gardner, 
deceased. 

P.  H.  Gilleland  resigned  on  December 
31,  1931,  as  manager  of  the  railroad  di- 
vision of  Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.,  after 
twelve  years  of  service  with  that  firm, 
and  will  take  an  extended  trip  before 
returning  to  active  business. 

R.  A.  Clark  now  represents  the  Baker- 
Raulang  Co.,  Cleveland,  in  the  New 
England  states  with  headquarters  in  the 
Park  Square  building.  Boston.  Mass.; 
Frank  E.  Witte,  with  headquarters  at 
1061  Howard  street,  San  Francisco,  and 
H.  S.  Fuller,  with  headquarters  in  the 
Terminal  Sales  building,  Seattle,  are  in 
charge  of  sales  and  service  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast. 

C.  M.  Harris  has  been  appointed  sales 
manager  of  the  Philadelphia  territory  of 
the  Louisville  Frog.  Switch  &  Signal 
Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

George  H.  Bucher  has  been  elected 
vice  president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Western  Electric  International  Co. 
Mr.   Bucher,  who  joined  the  Westing- 


house organization  in  1909.  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  Pratt  Institute  in  P.rooklyn  in 
both  steam  and  machine  design  and 
electrical  engineering. 

The  Industrial  Brownhoist  Corp., 
Cleveland,  though  it  will  continue  to 
maintain  a  district  sales  office  at  4403 
St.  Clair  avenue,  Cleveland,  has  moved 
its  general  offices  to  Bay  City.  Mich. 

The  Philip  Carey  Co.  has  made  ar- 
rangements with  the  American  Hair  & 
Felt  Co.,  Chicago,  for  the  sale  of  its 
products  to  railroad-  and  railroad 
equipment  companies  through  the  latter 
firm  under  the  direction  of  James  C. 
Younglovc,  general  manager,  transporta- 
tion and  government  division.  American 
Hair  &  Felt  Co.,  and  the  Dry  Zero  Cor- 
poration, with  headquarters  in  Chicago. 

With  a  view  to  rendering  improved 
service  to  the  railways.  Fairbanks,  Morse 
&  Co.,  Chicago,  has  established  six  dis- 
trict railroad  sales  offices.  C.  H.  Wilson, 
who  for  some  years  has  represented  the 
company  on  western  lines  in  Houston, 
Texas,  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  and  Chicago,  has 
been  placed  in  general  charge  of  rail- 
road sales,  with  headquarters  in  Chi- 
cago. The  requirements  of  the  railroads 
will  hereafter  be  handled  from  the  dis- 
trict offices  with  E.  P.  Vroome  manager 
of  railroad  sales  at  the  New  York  dis- 
trict office,  H.  E.  Vogel  at  Baltimore, 
Md.,  W.  L.  Nies  at  Chicago;  W.  B. 
O'Niel  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  G.  Howard  at 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  L.  H.  Matthews  at 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  Among  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  company  who  will  op- 
erate from  these  offices  are  E.  P.  Chase 
and  K.  F.  Lane  at  New  York;  F.  C. 
Snyder,  E.  C.  Golladay  and  B.  S.  Spaniel- 
ing at  Chicago;  E.  J.  Coverdale  at 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  C.  T.  Fuggitt  at 
Atlanta,  Ga.;  and  C.  A.  Ranch  at  Hous- 
ton. Tex.  Contracts  for  the  erection  of 
coaling  stations  and  the  installation  of 
sand,  coal  and  cinder  handling  machin- 
ery are  in  charge  of  W.  I-'.  Anderson  at 
Chicago,  with  J.  C.  Flannagan  and  J. 
T.  Frame  as  representative-. 


Trade  Publications 

The  J.  S.  Coffin,  Jr.,  Company,  Engle- 

wood.  N.  J.,  announce  that  they  have 
ready  for  distribution  a  completely  re- 
vised copy  of  their  hook  of  instructions 
for  operating  the  Coffin  Feed  Water 
Heater  System. 

The  American  Throttle  Co.,  60  East 
42nd  street,  New  York,  have  issued  a 
new  catalog  showing  important  changes 
in  the  throttle,  etc.  Copies  will  be  mailed 
on  request. 

The  Superheater  Co.,  60  East  42nd 
street,  New  Y'ork,  have  issued  new  order 
lists  of  parts  for  Elesco  superheaters 
and  feed  water  heaters.  They  are  known 
as  Bulletins  2,  12  and  H-3. 


WHEN  TRAFFIC  IS  HEAVY 

EVERY  CAR 

IN  GOOD  CONDITION 

HAS  A  REVENUE  VALUE 

SO 

NOW 

IS  THE 

TIME 

TO  HAVE  YOUR 
FREIGHT  CARS  REBUILT 


NOW  WHEN  YOU  CAN  SPARE  THEM 
NOW  WHEN  PRICES  ARE  LOW 


Ralston  makes  a  specialty  of  rebuilding  freight 
cars.  Due  to  our  long  experience  in  reconstructing 
large  numbers  of  freight  cars,  our  facilities,  skilled 
workmen  and  experienced  engineers  we  do  the  job 
right. 
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Lexington  Guests 

return   to  this  friendly 

New  York 


Hotel 


THEY  ALWAYS  STAY  at  The  Lexington  on  their 
visits  to  the  big  city.  Returning  guests  say  they  just 
couldn't  feel  as  much  at  home  in  any  other  New  York 
hotel. 


THERE  IS  SOMETHING  DIFFERENT  about  The 
Lexington.  It's  the  warm,  unhurried  friendliness  of 
the  whole  place.  You  notice  it  in  the  pleasant  smile 
of  The  Lexington  doorman,  the  casual  subdued  luxury 
of  the  main  lounge,  the  genuine  cordiality  of  The 
Manager  and  his  assistants.  Business  men  who  bring 
their  wives  to  New  York  make  a  point  of  stopping 
here.  Usually  there  are  lots  of  business  calls  that 
simply  must  be  made,  but  the  wife  never  minds,  be- 
cause she  is  made  to  feel  that  The  Lexington  is  her 
New  York  home. 


ONE  OF  THE  LEXINGTON'S  enthusiastic  guests  re 
cently  said  :  "Even  if  The  Lexington  wasn't  located  at 
such  an  especially  convenient  spot  (only  a  hop  or  two 
from  the  Grand  Central  and  just  across  the  way  from 
the  new  Waldorf-Astoria) — even  if  the  rooms  weren't 
large,  sunny,  and  clean  as  a  whistle — -even  if  the  rates 
were  higher  than  most,  instead  of  lower — we  wouldn't 
stop  elsewhere.  But  it  is  nice  to  have  all  these  and 
other  advantages,  too." 


THE  NEXT  TIME  you  come  to  New  York,  try  the 
hospitality  of  The  New  Lexington.  Or,  before  you 
start,  ask  any  of  your  friends  who  have  ever  stopped 
there.  They  will  tell  you  just  what  so  many  others 
have.  There's  twice  as  much  comfort  and  pleasure 
in  your  stay,  if  you  stay  at  The  Lexington. 


Hotel  LEXINGTON 

LEXINGTON   AVENUE   AT   48th   STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Frank  Gregson,  Manager 

Direction  of  American  Hotels  Corporation 


Phone  Wlckersham  2-4400 
J.  Leslie  Kincaid,  President 


IN  THE  SELECT  FIFTH  AVENUE  HOTEL  CENTER 


Economy  Rates 

S350    $4    $5  sD 


801  ROOMS 

E.ch  with  Private  Beth  (Tub  end  Shower)  Circu- 
lating Ice  Water,  Mirrored  Doon 
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FEATURES  for  April  1932 

Daring  Statements  Made  by  Porter,  Digby  A.  Willson 

Chairman  Porter  of  the  I.  C.  C.  in  addressing  the  American  Raihvay 
Engineering  Association  at  Chicago  makes  a  number  of  interest- 
ing and  constructive   suggestions   regarding   the  railroad 
situation.      The  engineers  accomplish  a  large  amount 
of    constructive    ivork    during    their    brief  two- 
day  meet. 

Operating  Savings  From  Steel  Castings,  William  M.  Sheehan 

Mr.  Sheehan  decries  the  increasing  trend  toward  equipment  obso- 
lescence, quoting  figures  to  show  that  in  1930  only  18.3  per 
cent  of  the  locomotives  in  service  were  less  than  ten  years 
old,  while  in  1907  this  figure  was  61  per  cent.  Lower 
maintenance   costs   and   increased   efficiency  are 
developed  by  the  use  of  large  steel  castings 
in   car  and  locomotive  design. 

Firestone  Rail  Tire  Marks  New  Epoch,  Contributed 
Car  equipped  with  pneumatic  tires  average.  64.39  miles  an  hour.  Out- 
slanding  features  ivere  the  ease  of  riding  and  freedom  from  noise. 


Editorial  Comment, 

Little  Stories  About  Big  Men, 


Department 
Department 


New  System  of  Air  Conditioning,  Contributed 
A  description  of  a  new  system  of  air  conditioning  being 
installed  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio. 

So  You  Are  Coing  to  America,  M.  D.  Cunningham 

Now  that  the  Americans  have  all  been  to  Europe  will  the  Europeans 
come  to  see  America.      An  interesting  viewpoint  that  all 
railroad  executives  should  give  careful  consideration. 
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News  of  the  Month, 


Department 


Important  Meetings 

The  two  outstanding  meetings  of 
railroad  men  scheduled  for  May 
and  June  are  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Mechanical  Division  of 
the  American  Raihvay  Association 
which  will  be  held  at  the  Congress 
Hotel  in  Chicago  on  June  23  and  24, 
and  the  meeting  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Railroad  Superintendents 
to  he  held  at  the  Statler  Motel  in 
Detroit  on  June  14,  15  and  16. 

Other  meetings  will  he  held  as 
follows :  American  Railway  Magazine 
Editors,  April  21  and  22  at  the  Plaza 
Hotel  in  San  Antonio  ;  National  As- 
sociation of  Railroad  Tie  Producers, 
May  17  and  18  at  the  Peahody  Motel 
in  Memphis ;  Association  of  Railway 
Claim  Agents,  May  18,  19  and  20  at 
Louisville ;  Telegraph  and  Telephone 
Section  of  the  American  Railway  As- 
sociation, May  24,  25  and  26  at  Chi- 
cagoj  National  Association  of  Pur- 
chasing Agents,  June  6  to  9  at  De- 
troit ;  and  the  American  Railway  De- 
velopment Association,  who  will  hold 
their  annual  meeting  at  the  Brown 
Hotel  in  Louisville  from  Tune  IS 
to  17. 
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Obsolete  locomotives 

ARE  CRUEL 

TO  THE  OPERATING  RATIO 

Working  a  horse  beyond  its  prime 
brings  a  charge  of  "cruelty  to  animals'7.  «  Working  a  20-year 
old  locomotive  today  is  cruelty  to  the  operating  ratio.  «  Your 
best  locomotives  now  handle  your  reduced  traffic.  As  business 
builds  up  again  more  locomotives  will  be  needed.  «  Don't 
drag  your  old  locomotives  off  the  scrap  pile  and  expect  to  main- 
tain your  present  costs  per  ton  mile.  «  New  Super-Power 
Locomotives  are  needed  to  keep  transportation  expense  at  a 
minimum. 


LIMA  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS,  incorporated  LIMA,  OHIO 


Daring  Statements  Made  by  Porter 

The  A.  R.  E.  A.  Hold  Their  Thirty-Third  Annual 
Meeting  at  the  Palmer  House  in  Chicago 


4  4  T  f  the  present  depression  is 
I  demonstrating  any  one  thing, 
it  is  that  a  reorganization  of 
our  railroads  into  a  limited  number 
of  systems  with  a  proper  capital 
structure  would  undoubtedly  enable 
them  to  hetter  withstand  future  de- 
pressions." These  are  words  from 
Chairman  Claude  R.  Porter,  of  the 
I.C.C.  before  the  thirty-third  annua! 
convention  of  the  American  Railway 
Engineering  Association,  held  at  the 
Palmer  House,  Chicago,  March  15th 
and  16th. 

Of  course  it  is  too  much  to  hope 
that  from  the  present  depression  we 
shall  learn  sufficient  lessons  to  pre- 
vent future  re-occurrences,  but  if  we, 
at  least,  find  the  secret  of  weathering 
them  hetter,  probably  we  should  feel 
something  has  been  gained. 

At  any  rate.  Chairman  Porter  told 
the  engineers  many  interesting  things, 
showing  himself  capable  of  daring 
conclusions    regarding    many  com- 


By 

Digby  A.  IV ills  on 

plexities  which  now  perplex  Congress 
and  the  people,  respecting  transporta- 
tion problems.  He  gave  the  conven- 
tion such  an  interesting  viewpoint 
as  this :  "All  forms  of  transporta- 
tion," he  asserted,  "should  he  placed 
under  a  single  commission  which 
should  he  directed  to  promote,  en- 
courage, foster  and  preserve  in  full 
vigor  each  and  all  of  them." 

Such  a  step  would  be  hailed  by 
all  factors  concerned,  for  what  could 
be  more  equitable.  So  great  a  boon 
to  the  railroads  would  give  them  re- 
newed courage  and  inspiration  and 
we  hope  it  will  be  a  thought  which 
will  gradually  see])  into  the  public 
mind,  and  that  we  shall  live  to  see 
the  benefits  accruing  from  so  im- 
portant a  step  forward. 

Co-ordination  seemed  to  be  the 
high  note  in  Chairman  Porter's 
theme,  and  consolidation  of  the  rail- 
ways into  a  limited  number  of  sys- 
tems working  in  co  ordination  with 


air,  motor,  water  and  pipe  line  trans- 
portation agencies,  together  with 
economies  in  operation,  as  a  means 
if  solving  the  railroads'  present 
financial  ills,  was  bis  suggestion, 

"Having  consolidated  the  railroads 
of  the  country  into  a  limited  num- 
ber of  systems,"  Chairman  I'orter 
continued,  "they  should  no  longer 
simply  be  railroad  companies  selling 
transportation  by  rail,  but  transport 
companies  authorized  and  empowered 
to  deal  in  every  and  all  kinds  of 
transportation,  whether  it  be  by  air, 
rail,  water,  or  pipe  line. 

'"Joint  rates  and  through  rates 
should  be  established  in  conjunction 
with  any  one  or  all  of  these  other 
methods  of  transportation  as  is  now 
done  by  rail  and  water.  It  is  only 
by  some  such  method  that  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  transportation  can  be 
effectively  coordinated  a  n  d  each 
made  to  render  the  highest  form  of 
service  of  which  it  is  capable  .and  yet 
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the  cheapest  for  the  people  served. 

"All  of  these  various  transporta- 
tion agencies  engaging  in  interstate 
commerce  should  he  made  suhject  to 
regulation  as  are  the  rail  carriers. 
This  should  he  done  with  no  thought 
of  hindering  or  injuring  any  form 
of  transportation,  for  every  person 
is  entitled  to  have  and  use  that  kind 
of  transportation  which  he  may  think 
will  service  him  hest,  hut  to  prevent 
unfair  methods  of  competition  be- 
tween them.  .Also,  in  order  that  ev- 
ery shipper  may  know,  irrespective 
of  the  kind  of  transportation  In-  i> 
using,  that  he  is  receiving  like  treat- 
ment with  every  other  shipper  simi- 
larly situated.  They  should  he 
placed  under  a  single  commission 
which  should  he  directed  to  promote, 
encourage,  foster  and  preserve  in  full 
vigor,  each  and  all  of  them. 

"The  gross  income  of  the  farmers 
for  the  1930-31  season  was  22  per 
cent  less  than  for  the  preceding 
year,"  continued  Commissioner  Por- 
ter, "and  this  traffic  over  the  rail- 
roads fell  off  25.000.OfX)  tons  in  19.30 
as  compared  with  1925.  And  the 
same  may  he  said  of  all  industries 
which  supply  the  railroads  with  traf- 
fic." 

Competition  of  new  forms  of 
transportation  was  also  pointed  out 
is  another  cause  of  the  railroads' 


plight.  "We  are  in  the  midst,  appar- 
ently unnoticed  hy  many,  of  not  an 
evolution,  but  a  revolution  in  trans- 
portation," the  Com  m  i  s  s  i  o  n  e  r 
warned  Of  the  various  forms  of 
competition  the  airplane  seems  to  be 
the  most  spectacular,  but  the  least 
formidable.  W  hat  a  few  years  may 
bring  in  this  industry,  however,  even 
the  commissioner  would  not  venture 
to  prophesy.  Monthly  reports  show 
a  substantial  and  steady  increase  in 
the  number  of  planes  flying,  the 
amount  of  express  carried,  and  the 
number  of  passengers  has  gradually 
increased. 

"From  the  War  Department  office 
of  the  Chief  Engineer,  we  learn  that 
the  traffic  on  the  rivers,  canals,  and 
connecting  channels  of  the  United 
States  for  the  calendar  year  1930 
was  276.760,000  tons  of  value  $3,- 
557.000,000  and  the  Panama  Canal 
traffic  for  the  same  year  was  31.041,- 
056  tons.  The  domestic  traffic  be- 
tween the  ports  on  the  Great  Lakes 
for  the  year  1929  was  141,185,669 
tons. 

"The  pipe  lines  are  factors  of  no 
mean  proportion  in  the  present  field 
of  transportation.  There  are  some- 
thing like  106.000  miles  of  oil  trunk 
and  gathering  lines  in  the  United 
States.  These  lines  gather  and 
transport   to  tank   farms,  shipping 


points  and  refining  centers,  more  than 
1.000.000,000  barrels  of  crude  oil  an- 
nually. There  is  a  recent  develop- 
ment in  the  way  of  3,800  miles  of 
gasoline  pipe  lines  in  the  country. 
In  addition  to  the  oil  pipe  lines  there 
are  approximately  65,000  miles  of 
natural  gas  pipe  lines  and  there  are 
over  5.0fX),000  domestic  consumers  of 
this  fuel. 

"The  total  number  of  motor  trucks 
registered  in  the  United  States  in 
1930  was  3.481,000  while  in  1925  it 
was  2.441,700.  That  they  consti- 
tute the  most  prominent  and  most 
dangerous  competitor  of  the  railroads 
at  the  present  time,  is  evident  to  all. 

"I  beg  to  submit  a  few  suggestions 
of  what  seem  to  me  as  possible  aids 
in  solving  the  problem.  The  waste 
and  loss  accruing  continually,  due 
to  the  intensity  of  the  competitive 
situation  as  between  rival  carriers  at 
a  time  like  this  is  very  noticeable. 
One  of  the  largest  single  items  of 
huge  cost  to  the  carriers,  viewed  as  a 
whole,  is  the  loss  annually  accruing 
from  the  passenger  traffic.  Since 
1924  there  has  been  a  constant  de- 
cline in  the  number  of  passengers 
carried,  and  the  revenue  therefrom 
has  been  constantly  decreasing.  For 
the  year  1930,  before  rentals  and  re- 
turns on  property,  it  was  not  less 
than  $100,ttJO,000.  This  sum  has  to 
be  made  up  by  the  payers  of  freight 
charges.  Might  I  parenthetically  add 
that  no  like  situation  as  this  existed 
in  any  prior  depression,  through 
which  the  carriers  have  been  required 
to  pass.  In  times  past,  the  carrier-* 
naturally  looked  to  the  passenger 
traffic  as  a  source  of  income  as  well 
as  to  that  of  freight.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  this  passenger  traffic 
problem  is  receiving  the  earnest  at- 
tention of  railroad  executives,  but 
vigorous  measures  in  dealing  with 
this  tremendous  loss  should  l>e  im- 
mediately resorted  to. 

"We  know  that  in  other  lines  of 
business  and  under  like  conditions, 
the  products  of  the  business  are  of- 
fered at  bargain  prices.  Bargains  at 
such  times  seem  to  be  what  the  peo- 
ple want.  Is  not  the  thing  to  do  to 
offer  some  real  bargains  in  the  pas- 
senger business?  We  know  that  every 
day  the  railroads  of  the  country-  art- 
making  substantial  reductions  in 
freight  charges,  either  for  the  pur- 
pose of  holding  business  to  the  rails 
which  is  threatening  to  leave  them, 
or  to  regain  business  which  has  al- 
ready gone.  If  this  philosophy  of 
offering  bargain  prices  in  transporta- 
tion is  good  as  applied  to  freight.  I 
am  unable  to  see  why  it  would  not 
apply  to  passenger  business. 

"Why  should  not  the  railroads  en- 
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deavor  to  sell  more  passenger  trans- 
portation by  making  it  so  cheap  and 
otherwise  attractive  that  people  will 
want  to  buy  more  of  it  rather  than 
encourage  them  to  seek  other  meth- 
ods of  carriage,  or  seek  to  avoid  pur- 
chasing it  at  all  ?" 

Nor  did  Chairman  Porter  fail  to 
speak  of  the  Recapture  Clause.  He 
recognized  and  acknowledged  the 
constant  threat  which  hangs  over  the 
carriers  in  this  legislation.  The  com- 
mission is  presenting  from  time  to 
time  bills  to  various  carriers,  demand- 
ing payment  of  literally  thousands  of 
millions  of  dollars.  Of  this  Chairman 
Porter  said.  "It  is  well  known  that 
few,  if  any  of  the  carriers  have  sur- 
plus to  meet  any  such  demands,  and 
the  recapture  of  the  recapturable  sur- 
plus, particularly  at  such  a  time,  can- 
not fail  in  many  cases  to  tax  to  the 
utmost  limit,  the  credit  of  the  carriers 
because  of  the  necessity  of  issuing 
securities  for  the  purpose  of  reim- 
bursing carrier  treasuries. 

"This  threat  directed  at  carrier 
credit  could  be  entirely  eliminated  by 
the  repeal  of  the  recapture  provisions 
of  the  law  and  by  so  doing  assure 
railroad  management  and  investors 
alike,  that  executive  ability  and  thrift 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  their  full 
reward.  That  waste  and  extrava- 
gance shall  not  be  given  a  premium, 
and  economy  and  sound  judgment 
penalized." 

To  all  of  which  we  can  only  add 
that  solemn  ratification  of  an  expres- 
sion of  faith — amen. 

In  conclusion  the  Commissioner 
said,  "the  railroads  are,  and  for  years 
to  come  will  be,  an  essential  instru- 
mentality in  the  transportation  of  per- 
sons and  property  and  a  substantial 
factor  in  the  economic  welfare  of  our 
people,  no  matter  how  rapid  may  be 
the  development  of  their  present 
competitors.  The  present  transporta- 
tion problem  is  the  problem  of  legis- 
lators, commissions,  executives  and 
business  men  generally.  It  carries  a 
challenge  which  must  not  go  unan- 
swered by  the  people  of  this  country. 
A  fair,  wise  and  proper  co-ordination 
and  development  of  all  the  present 
instrumentalities  of  carriage,  will  give 
in  the  end,  to  this  nation,  a  transpor- 
tation system  undreamed  of  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury." 

Some  years  ago  we  said  that  there 
is  no  end  to  the  work  nor  completion 
of  the  schedules  developed  by  the 
American  Railway  Engineering  Asso- 
ciation. Each  year  only  marks  another 
milestone  in  the  progress  of  the  en- 
gineers. The  work  of  this  association 
is  laid  out  along  unique  lines.  They 
endeavor  to  cover  the  entire  field  of 


engineering  and  maintenance  of  way 
research,  divide  the  subjects  in  syste- 
matic order,  and  continue  the  re- 
search of  the  committees  on  each 
subject,  not  only  keeping  step  with 
progress,  but  leading  the  way  in  es- 
tablishing standards  and  methods  for 
the  guidance  of  the  engineers  over 
the  country  in  their  every  day  work. 

So,  in  Chicago  this  year,  while 
their  33rd  consecutive  meeting  was 
more  limited  in  time  than  ever  before, 
there  being  only  five  sessions,  three 
on  Tuesday,  March  15th,  and  two 
on  Wednesday.  March  16th.  they 
moved  along  in  their  business  like 
and  aggressive  manner,  and  covered 
a  tremendous  number  of  subjects. 
They  took  the  usual  executive  action 
regarding  each  subject,  so  that  the 
work  of  the  committees  may  progress 
satisfactorily  during  the  ensuing 
year. 

While  the  attendance  was  not  quite 
as  large  as  other  years,  the  total  regis- 
tration was  exceptionally  fine,  consid- 
ering existing  conditions.  There  were 
546  members  registered,  and  211 
guests. 

L.  W.  Baldwin,  president  of  the 
Missouri  Pacific  and  president  of  the 
Association,  called  the  meeting  to 
order,  and  delivered  a  brief  address, 
in  which  he  congratulated  the  various 
committees  for  the  exhaustive  and 
splendid  work  that  had  been  done  in 


rendering  the  reports,  and  pointed 
nut  the  interesting  fact  that  the  asso- 
ciation had  conducted  its  meetings  in 
consecutive  order,  although  they  had 
passed  through  a  total  of  ten  depres- 
sion periods,  four  of  which  were  of 
a  major  order. 

Mr.  Baldwin  also  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  work  of  the  asso- 
ciation should  be  made  use  of  by  the 
members  to  assist  in  developing  the 
maximum  of  economy  for  their  indi- 
vidual properties.  In  fact,  if  any  one 
theme  predominated  throughout  the 
meeting  and  in  the  discussions  of  the 
various  reports,  it  was  the  one  of 
economy. 

Mr.  Teal's  committee  on  the  Eco- 
nomics of  Railway  Operation  pre- 
sented an  interesting  report  on  the 
study  it  had  made  on  the  economics 
possible  in  converting  double  track  to 
single.  The  report  of  the  committee 
dealt  with  the  effect  of  removing  24.6 
miles  of  track  on  a  62.5  mile  section 
of  road  where  traffic  had  been  re- 
duced from  a  total  of  30  trains 
(freight  and  passenger)  per  day  in 
1920,  to  12.6  trains  (freight  and  pas- 
senger) per  day  in  1930.  In  this  in- 
stance the  committee  determined  that 
the  saving  would  be  $30,096  annually 
from  a  cash  expenditure  of  $52,870, 
a  57'/e  return. 

In  conclusion  the  report  stated  that 
where  the  volume  of  traffic  on  a 
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double  track  line  warranted  a  reduc- 
tion of  facilities,  the  converting  of 
double  track  to  single  track  should 
be  considered.  <  >f  course  there  are 
many  deeper  problems  than  appear 
on  the  surface  to  he  considered  in 
such  a  subject,  such  as  the  fact  that 
the  retirement  of  the  facilities  would 
he  chargeable  to  the  profit  and  loss 
account  as  an  operating  expense.  Due 
consideration  must  also  be  given  to 
what  effect  this  would  have  and  what 
conditions  would  develop  with  an  in- 
crease of  traffic.  The  subject,  how- 
ever, is  one  that  under  certain  con- 
ditions is  worthy  of  consideration  and 
the  association  accepted  the  report  as 
interesting  information. 

During  the  two  day  session,  over 
27  committee  reports,  many  with  sev- 


eral appendixes,  were  presented  and 
the  necessary  recommendations  made 
covering  each  report.  At  the  close  of 
the  Convention,  the  following  officers 
were  elected  to  serve  for  the  ensuing 
year:  J.  Y.  Xeuhert.  chief  engineer 
maintenance  of  way.  New  York  Cen- 
tral Lines,  president;  W.  I'.  W'iltsee, 
chief  engineer,  Norfolk  &  Western, 
first  vice  president;  J.  E.  Armstrong, 
assistant  chief  engineer.  Canadian 
Pacific,  second  vice  president;  E,  H. 
Flitch,  secretary ;  A.  F.  Blaess,  chief 
engineer,  Illinois  Central,  treasurer. 

New  directors  were  elected  as  fol- 
lows:  A.  X.  Keece,  chief  engineer. 
Kansas  City  Southern;  J.  ('.  Irwin, 
valuation  engineer,  Boston  &  Albany; 
E.  M.  Hastings,  chief  engineer.  Rich- 
mond, Frederickshurg  &  Potomac. 

Dog  Fight  Delays  Train 

Hounding  a  curve  west  of  Ber- 
nardsville.  N.  J.,  the  other  day,  En- 
gineer Burke  of  one  of  the  Lacka- 
wanna Railroad's  new  electrified 
trains  saw  two  dogs  fighting  on  the 
track  ahead.  He  hlew  his  whistle 
and  the  dogs  made  for  cover.  Just 
before  the  train  reached  the  spot  the 
clogs  apparently  decided  their  differ- 
ences had  not  been  settled  satisfactor- 
ily, climbed  hack  on  the  track  and 
squared  away  for  another  round.  Be- 
fore the  train  could  be  stopped  it  ran 


over  the  dogs.  In  passing  over  them 
the  back  of  one  dog  collided  with 
and  broke  off  the  drain  cock  under 
the  air  reservoir.  The  train  was 
brought  to  a  stop  and  it  was  necessary 
for  the  engineer  to  make  and  fit  a 
wooden  plug  into  the  leaking  reser- 
voir, which  resulted  in  a  17-minute 
delay,  before  the  train  could  proceed. 


Artistic  Country  Station 

Engineers  of  the  Canadian  Na- 
tional have  introduced  a  new 
type  station,  recently  completed 
at  Kapuskasing.  Ontario,  and  con- 
sidered the  most  beautiful  on  the  lines 
between  Toronto  and  Winnipeg.  In 
contrast  to  the  usual  type  small-town 


station,  the  new  design  has  a  sweep- 
ing roof,  broken  by  attractive  dor- 
mers, which  enhances  the  external 
beauty.  Asbestos  slate  shingles  add  a 
touch  of  modernity  besides  reducing 
the  fire  hazard.  Selected  No.  1  press- 
ed brick  was  used  outside,  set  off  by  a 
stone  trim. 

Twenty  feet  wide  and  extending 
about  400  feet  on  either  side  of  the 
station,  the  platforms  are  planned  to 
hold  easily  large  crowds  and  facilitate 
passenger  and  express  movement. 
Driveways,  linked  with  artistic  lawns 
and  flower  gardens,  lead  from  the 
town  streets. 

The  interior  of  the  building  is  spa- 
cious, including  general  waiting  room, 
women's  waiting  room,  smoking 
room,  ticket  office,  baggage  and  ex- 
press offices,  and  telegraph  office.  A 
departure  from  ordinary  station  de- 
sign was  made  when  terrazzo  floors 
of  a  light  color  were  laid  in  the  pub- 
lic space.  The  floors  are  offset  by  a 
black  border  and  base  which  extends 
around  all  ways. 

By  use  of  selected  brick  to  a  height 
of  nine  feet,  the  interior  wall  treat- 
ment has  been  made  most  effective. 
From  the  height  of  brick  to  the  ceil- 
ing, the  walls  have  been  plastered  and 
painted  a  deep  cream,  which  matches 
the  buff  brick  below. 


Sky  Birds 

A  prominent  editor  was  recently 
relating  an  incident  of  interest  con- 
cerning aviation.  An  aviation  disas- 
ter had  just  occurred  and  he  thought 
a  timely  article  would  be  acceptable, 
an  article  showing  the  comparative 
safety  of  flying.  He  rushed  a  re- 
porter to  the  aviation  booking  office. 
Hut  the  reporter,  eager  to  get  infor- 
mation with  which  to  write  an  en- 
couraging article,  feared  he  might 
find  this  information  difficult  to  ob- 
tain so  soon  after  the  accident.  To 
his  astonishment  he  learned  prepara- 
tions were  being  made  to  increase 
accommodations,  because  the  avia- 
tion companies  have  found  that  the 
number  of  passengers  increases  rath- 
er than  diminishes  after  a  disaster. 
Now.  whether  or  not  this  may  be  at- 
tributed to  the  natural  desire  in  hu- 
man nature,  for  adventure,  we  leave 
it  to  you  to  decide. 

This  point  is  made,  however — not- 
withstanding the  depression  and  the 
tribulation  and  stress  the  railroads 
and  shipping  interests  seem  to  have 
been  experiencing  during  1931,  the 
United  Air  Lines  carried  23  persons 
in  1931  for  every  10  carried  in  1930. 
Of  the  43,000  persons  who  paid  to 
rule  in  the  air.  23.000  patronized  the 
28-hour  service  from  coast  to  coast. 
Also,  passenger  traffic  for  March,  re- 
ported by  Transcontinental  and 
Western  Air.  Inc.,  increased  51  ]>er 
cent  over  February,  and  air  passen- 
ger revenue  increased  78  per  cent 
for  the  same  period.  Air  express 
poundage  increased  4H  per  cent  and 
air  express  revenue  34  per  cent.  Air 
mail  volume,  steadiest  of  all  forms  of 
air  transportation,  increased  20  per 
cent. 

This  would  indicate  that  not  all 
business  has  been  going  on  a  snail 
pace  as  is  generally  presumed.  There 
must  have  been  some  reasons  for 
speed.  It  does  not  seem  possible  that 
planes  flying  many  millions  of  miles 
in  1931  were  carrying  people  who 
were  speeding  merely  for  the  thrill 
of  a  ride  in  the  sky.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  statisticians  of  President 
Hoover's  nation-wide  commission  in- 
terested in  the  recovery  of  business 
conditions  are  reported  as  giving  air 
transportation  figures  unusual  con- 
sideration as  this  form  of  travel  now 
is  recognized  as  an  unusual  financial 
barometer.  Commercial  aviation  is 
about  the  first  major  industry  outside 
of  banking  to  feel  reaction  on  busi- 
ness forecasts  or  reflection  to  recent 
results  —  and  air  travel  is  fairly 
booming. 


OperatingSavings  from  Steel  Castings 


Extracts  From  a  Paper  Delivered  Be- 
fore the  New  England  Railroad  Club 

By 

William  M.  Sheehan 


AN  e  w  England  philosopher, 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  once 
wrote  "Nothing  great  was  ever 
achieved  without  enthusiasm."  That 
quality  was  possessed  by  those  Pil- 
grim Fathers  who  braved  the  un- 
known to  found  an  empire  in  the  his- 
toric section  of  New  England,  and 
those  pioneers  who  built  and  expand- 
ed the  greatest  transportation  system 
in  the  world,  the  American  railroads, 
also  had  it  in  large  measure.  En- 
thusiasm, combined  with  energy,  in- 
genuity and  common  sense,  has 
achieved  for  our  nation  industrial 
world  leadership. 

The  remarkable  economic  growth 
of  the  North  American  continent  has 
been  due,  primarily,  to  rapid  and  al- 
most spectacular  advances  in  railroad 
transportation.  The  distances  to  be 
traversed,  and  the  natural  obstacles 
that  had  to  be  overcome,  early  made 
it  evident  that  our  rolling  stock  must 
be  of  a  heavier,  more  powerful  and 
substantial  type  than  that  used  in 
Europe.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Pageant,  about  four  years  ago,  de- 
picted most  impressively,  the  steady 
and  continual  growth  which  has  taken 
place. 

Our  high  standard  of  living  has 
been  largely  brought  about  by  ad- 
vances in  mechanics,  one  of  the  most 
important  of  which  has  been  in  steel 
castings  development.  The  great 
progress  made  in  this  art  has  re- 
moved countless  limitations  and  per- 
mitted improvements,  not  only  in 
railroad  equipment,  but  in  all  heavy 
duty  structures  which,  otherwise, 
would  have  been  most  difficult  of  at- 
tainment. 

The  inherent  qualities  of  cast  steel : 
homogeneity,  unrestricted  size  and 
shape,  high  tensile  strength,  flexibility 
of  metal  distribution,  resistance  to 
corrosion  and  gracefulness  of  outline, 
make  it  the  most  versatile  member  of 
the  ferrous  group  for  it  combines  the 
strength-giving  qualities  of  steel  with 
the  design  flexibility  and  other  ad- 
vantages of  cast  iron,  one  of  the  out- 
standing of  which  is  its  ability  to  re- 


sist corrosion.  While  cast  steel  has 
been  principally  thought  of  as  a 
strength-giving  element,  it  has  dem- 
onstrated again  and  again  its  value  as 
a  corrosive  resisting  material  and  this 
combination,  as  will  be  shown,  has 
aided  the  railroads  in  effecting  large 
economies  in  equipment  maintenance. 

The  use  of  large  steel  castings  has 
become  quite  general  on  modern  loco- 
motives, freight  and  passenger  cars. 
The   entire    understructure   of  the 
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steam  locomotive  and  tender  oi  to- 
day comprises  integral  cast  steel 
foundations  such  as  tender,  guiding 
and  trailing  trucks,  locomotive  beds, 
pilots,  ash  pans  and  one-piece  ten- 
der frames.  Cast  steel  mud  rings  are 
standard  practice  on  locomotive  boil- 
ers and  smoke  boxes  of  the  same  ma- 
terial have  proven  their  value.  Hlcc- 
tric,  gas  electric  and  oil  electric  loco- 
motives are  nearly  all  built  with  one- 
piece  cast  steel  cab  hit  ier frames,  beds, 
driving  and  guiding  trucks.  Passenger 
cars  for  steam,  electric  and  gas  rail 


service  have  cast  steel  trucks,  plat- 
forms or  under  frame  ends  and  anti- 
telescoping  end  frames.  Freight  cars 
embody  one-piece  underframes  and 
trucks. 

The  large  reduction  in  maintenance 
of  railroad  rolling  equipment  and  the 
increased  efficiency  which  has  been 
secured  during  the  past  decade  have, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  been  due  to 
the  use  of  these  products  of  the  steel 
foundry.  The  experience  gained 
during  this  period  has  clearly  demon- 
strated that  repairs  to  locomotives 
and  cars,  which  formerly  loomed  so 
prominently  in  operating  costs,  have 
decreased  with  the  modern  integral 
casting-equipped  units.  The  elimina- 
tion of  highly  stressed  bolts  and  rivets 
in  locomotive  and  car  parts  has  been 
a  potent  factor  in  this  accomplish- 
ment. Still  further  economies  can  be 
made,  particularly  on  freight  cars,  as 
the  use  of  one-piece  cast  steel  under- 
frames is  extended  for  the  potential 
savings  are  very  great. 

Flexibility  of  metal  distribution,  or 
"Plasticity"  as  one  writer  has  termed 
it,  allows  the  integral  foundation  to 
be  in  the  form  best  suited  for  the 
purpose.  These  cast  structures  are 
really  assembled  in  the  mold  in  liquid 
form  and  the  metal  can  be  placed  in 
the  right  proportion  exactly  where  it 
is  needed  for  strength,  thus  securing 
weight  economy  and  uniformity  of 
fibre  stress.  This  liquid  assembly  per- 
mits the  incorporation,  with  ease  of 
the  numerous  necessary  brackets,  in 
many  cases  utilizing  them  to  provide 
not  only  much  greater  strength  tor 
the  detail  part  itself,  but  often  to 
add  to  the  value  of  the  entire  unit. 

The  growth  of  the  steel  castings 
industry  in  America  really  began 
when  the  need  for  heavier  railroad 
cars  and  locomotives  was  being  agi- 
tated in  the  nineties.  Nearly  all  of 
the  early  development  took  place  in 
this  field  and  much  progress  had  been 
made  before  other  branches  of  indus- 
try began  to  recognize  the  advantages 
which  steel  castings  offered.  This 
pioneering  work  performed  by  the 
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railroads  has  smoothed  the  path  of 
these  other  users  and  made  their 
task  much  easier. 

During  the  past  twenty-five  years, 
the  cast  steel  tender  frame  has  daily 
demonstrated     its     usefulness  and 


heen  so  built.  These  are  of  the  swing 
motion  type  and  compensate  the  lat- 
eral forces  encountered  at  speeds. 
These  forces  are  so  great  that  unless 
they  are  reduced  or  neutralized  by 
lateral     compensation,     the  track. 
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economy  on  every  railroad  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Its  use 
has  also  been  extended  to  the  roads 
in  Cuba,  Australia,  South  Africa  and 
Russia.  It  has  proven  that  it  is 
strong,  shock-proof  and  corrosive  re- 
sistant. 

Until  eight  years  ago,  the  cast  steel 
frame  acted  solely  as  a  carriage  for 
the  separate  tank.  By  that  time,  the 
demand  for  greater  coal  and  water 
capacities  had  carried  the  tender 
length  up  to  and  beyond  the  limits  of 
engine  houses  and  turntables.  In  ad- 
dition, these  long  separate  tanks 
weaved  and  buckled,  causing  leakage, 
and  cracking  of  the  sheets.  The  in- 
troduction of  the  water  bottom  tender 
in  1924,  in  addition  to  permitting 
more  coal  and  water  storage,  also  pro- 
vided a  strong  tender  unit  combining 
the  tank  and  frame  with  the  solid 
corrosive  resistant  bottom  wall  of 
frame  forming  the  lower  member  of 
a  deep  box-type  girder.  During  this 
period,  its  use  has  been  extended  to 
forty-three  roads  and  to  nearly  two 
thousand  tenders,  both  cylindrical  and 
rectangular.  This  construction  has 
permitted  a  lower  center  of  gravity 
and  eliminated  not  only  the  bottom 
tank  sheet  maintenance,  but  because 
of  its  greater  rigidity,  most  of  the 
other  tank  upkeep  as  well. 

Some  recent  frames  for  water  bot- 
tom tenders  being  built  by  the  Nor- 
folk &  Western  had  the  center  plates 
cast  integrally.  This  eliminated  the 
possibility  of  loose  center  plates  and 
further  lowered  the  bottom  tank  wall, 
in  this  way  obtaining  additional  water 
capacity  and  a  still  lower  center  of 
gravity.  A  ring  was  shrunken  on  the 
machined  diameter  of  plate  which, 
when  worn,  can  be  replaced. 

Six  wheel  equalized  tender  trucks 
with  minimum  wheel  base  and  clasp 
brakes  have  been  used  by  nearly 
every  road  in  this  country  and  Can- 
ada. The  large  tenders  on  Boston  & 
Maine.  Central  Vermont.  New 
Haven  and  Boston  &  Albany  have 


wheels,  truck  and  tender  must  absorb 
them  with  inevitable  breakage  of 
parts  or  derailments  following.  The 
same  general  principles  of  construc- 
tion which  have  been  so  successfully 
applied  on  passenger  car  trucks  are 
also  embodied  in  these  tender  trucks. 

The  locomotive  bed  had  its  incep- 
tion on  the  New  Haven.  During 
1917,  the  management  of  this  road 
determined  on  a  more  powerful  elec- 
tric passenger  locomotive  for  use  be- 
tween Grand  Central  Terminal  and 
New  Haven  in  order  to  better  handle 
the  longer  and  heavier  trains  then 
required.  The  elevated  viaduct  on 
Park  avenue  in  New  York  caused  a 
limitation  on  load  at  rail  for  each 
driver  so  it  was  necessary  that  the 
greatest  care  be  exercised  in  keeping 
the  weight  to  a  minimum.  A  six  driv- 
ing axle  arrangement,  articulated  in 
two  units  with  guiding  trucks  at  ends 
of  each  unit  was  decided  upon.  The 
bolted  built-up  driving  frame,  pre- 
liminarily designed  for  this  machine, 
however,  exceeded  by  several  thou- 
sand pounds  the  permissible  weight, 
this  despite  the  fact  that  the  sections 
had  been  pared  down  as  low  as  it 
was  deemed  safe  to  go.  In  seeking  a 
way  out.  the  railroad  officers  con- 
sulted with  the  manufacturer  of  their 
cast  steel  passenger  trucks  and  as  a 
result,  an  integral  bed  was  developed 
which  saved  nearly  ten  thousand 
pounds  per  locomotive  and  thus  made 
possible  what  became  the  New 
Haven's  0300  Class,  the  first  five  of 
which  were  built  in  1918.  While 
some  refinements  were  worked  out  on 
these  beds  as  a  result  of  the  operat- 
ing requirements,  they  have  been  sub- 
stantially duplicated  on  several  sub- 
sequent lots  and  the  service  perform- 
ance and  the  large  maintenance  sav- 
ings secured  have  amply  justified  the 
faith  of  the  railroad  and  the  manu- 
facturer in  this,  at  the  time,  revolu- 
tionary development. 

This  same  road,  during  1031,  se- 
cured ten  passenger  electric  locomo- 


tives of  a  more  powerful  type  and  on 
these,  not  only  were  cast  steel  beds 
used  but  also  integral  four  wheel  out- 
side bearing  guiding  trucks  and  in 
addition,  the  cab  underframe  was 
made  in  a  one-piece  steel  casting.  The 
guiding  trucks  on  these  newer  loco- 
motives have  a  centering  device  spe- 
cially designed  not  only  to  control 
the  guiding  truck  through  curves  but 
also  to  permit  the  same  truck  to  trail 
with  minimum  restraint  when  run- 
ning in  opposite  direction.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  bed  on  the  New  Haven 
led  to  its  use  on  other  roads  requir- 
ing electric  locomotives. 

Diesel  electric  locomotives  provid- 
ed another  field  where  large  steel 
castings  have  proven  their  value  as 
maintenance-saving  devices.  Nearly 
every  machine  of  this  type  has  been 
built  with  cast  one-piece  construction. 
The  integral  driving  truck  frame  em- 
bodies not  only  the  primary  members 
but  also  every  secondary  fixed  part 
and  bracket.  The  cab  underframe 
unit  is  made  with  minimum  deflection 
on  account  of  the  mounting  thereon 
of  the  Diesel  engine  and  generator 
and  of  the  least  weight  consistent 
with  required  strength  for  here,  too, 
weight  at  rail  is  an  important  factor. 
Cast  steel  beds  on  two  Diesel  electric 
locomotives  built  a  few  years  ago  are 
the  most  complicated  castings  so  far 
made  for  railroad  equipment,  and,  de- 
spite their  complexity,  are  compara- 
tively very  light. 

The  steam  locomotive  bed  was  first 
made  with  separate  cylinders  as  rail- 
road men  feared  that  a  side  swipe 
or  the  presence  of  water  in  the  cylin- 
ders would  cause  a  failure  that  would 
be  difficult  to  repair.  Experiments 
early  determined  that  if  a  portion  of 
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the  cylinder  barrel  were  broken  out 
in  this  manner,  a  piece  could  be  cast 
to  fit  and  welded  in  place.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  observe,  however,  after 
six  years  of  service,  that  although  a 
number  of  engines  equipped  with 
beds  have  been  in  serious  accidents, 
no  cylinder  barrel  wall  has  shown  any 
weakness. 
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Cast  Steel  Bed  for  Union  Pacific  Three  Cylinder  Locomotives. 


Their  accessibility  from  the  ground 
also  makes  pump  maintenance  easier. 

There  are  now  thirty-six  roads  and 
over  1100  steam  locomotives  equipped 
with  beds  in  use  in  all  kinds  of  oper- 
ating service  and  on  every  type  of 
modern  power,  from  the  six-wheel 
switcher  to  the  heavy  Mallet. 

The  demonstrated  advantages  of 
the  roller  hearing  driving  box  for 
locomotives  will,  it  is  believed,  make 
its  use  on  existing  modern  motive 
power  desirahle.  A  wider  box  open- 
ing will  be  required  than  with  the 


frames,  cylinders,  crossties  and  brake 
and  equalizer  brackets  but  in  addi- 
tion, have  the  air  pump  brackets,  air 
reservoirs,  back  cylinder  heads  and 
feed  water  pump  bracket  formed  in- 
tegrally. 

One  of  the  two  test  locomotives 
several  months  ago  ran  into  a  land- 
slide on  the  mountain  and  partially 
turned  over.  The  railroad  officers 
were  much  gratified  to  learn,  follow- 
ing an   examination,   that   the  bed 


firmed  their  original  opinion  that  the 
bed  was  built  to  stand  not  only  ordi- 
nary service  requirements  but  un- 
usual emergency  conditions  as  well. 
The  integral  back  cylinder  head 


use  of  anti- friction  bearings  to  the 
drivers  of  these  existing  engines, 
they  will,  undoubtedly,  also  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  maintenance  saving 
features  of  the  cast  steel  bed  in  mak- 
ing this  application. 

The  new  Lehigh  Valley  locomo- 
tives are  also  equipped  with  roller 
bearing,  cast  steel  one-piece  four 
wheel  guiding  trucks  having  an  im- 
proved type  of  constant  resistance 
rocker  centering  device  with  loads 


can  be  reversed  when  the  apexes  of 
rockers  have  become  worn  and  have 
thus  presented  three  entirely  new 
bearing  surfaces.  The  relative  align- 
ments of  rockers  and  bolster  are  kept 
constant   by  means   of  cam-shaped 


The  twenty  Wyoming  type  loco-  viscous  masses  which  collect  therein, 
motives  recently  purchased  by  the  The  hydrostatic  and  hammer  tests 
Lehigh  Valley,  duplicates  of  the  two  prescribed  by  the  federal  inspection 
built  a  year  ago,  represent  the  latest    rules  can  be  complied  with  and  inte- 

development  in  high  speed  freight    gral  brackets  for  the  radiating  pipes    ordinary  axle  box  and  thus  necessi 
motive  power.     They  are  equipped    are  formed  on  the  top.   The  removal    tate  a  new  frame  structure  When 
with  beds  which  embody  not  only  the    of  the  reservoirs  from  beneath  the    t]ie  rai)roa(is  decide  to  extend  the 

running  boards  improves  the  vision 
from  cab  and  also  eliminates  the 
danger  of  explosion  of  the  thin 
walled  drums.  Officers  of  roads 
using  the  integral  reservoir  state  that 
considerable  maintenance  savings  ac- 
crue at  shoppings.  The  danger  of 
puncturing  when  a  rod  or  motion 
part  breaks  in  service  is  also  elimi- 
nated. An  accident  occurred  on  one 
of  the  mountain  roads  some  time  ago, 
in  which  a  broken  rod  on  a  locomo- 
withstood  the  severe' shock  and  that  tive  running  light  down  hill,  punc-  applied  on  three-point  extra  liberal 
no  damage  was  done  to  it.  This  tured  the  separate  drum  under  the  bearing  surfaces.  One  of  the  advan- 
gruelling  test  most  effectively  con- 

running   board   and    thus    rendered    tages  0{  this  truck  is  that  the  bolster 
both  the  air  brake  and  power  reverse 
gear  inoperative,  causing  a  derail- 
ment. 

The  integral  air  pump  brackets  at 
front  end  of  bed  have  a  number  of 
eliminated  a  present  source  of  high  advantages.  The  pumps  can  here  be 
maintenance  expense.  The  usual  securely  fastened  with  through  bolts,  teeth  depending  from  the  bolster  and 
practice  with  separate  heads  at  a  thus  getting  away  from  the  bracket  engaging  slots  in  rockers.  The  con- 
shopping  is  to  remove  the  attaching  studs  in  boiler  which  are  a  constant  necting  links  and  pins  previously  used 
studs,  regrind  the  joint  between  cyl-  source  of  leaks  when  pumps  are  at-  are  thus  displaced.  Renewable  top 
inder  and  head,  apply  new  studs  and  tached  to  sides  of  boiler.  The  cab  and  bottom  rocker  bearings,  shear- 
re-assemble.  All  of  this  is  avoided  vision  is  improved,  a  better  running  lipped  to  bolster  and  frame,  an-  used 
with  integral  heads  and  at  the  same  board  line  is  obtained  and  in  many  and -hardened  surfaces  are  provided 
time,  a  better  and  stronger  connec-  cases,  a  better  weight  distribution  is  on  the  apexes  and  trunnions  of 
tion  is  permitted  between  the  main  secured  by  their  location  forward,  rockers, 
bed  members  and  the  back  cylinder 
walls. 

Separate  main  air  reservoirs  are 
usually  located  on  the  sides  of  fhe 
barrel  of  boiler  under  the  running 
boards.  Substantial  brackets  are  es- 
sential to  reduce  vibration  which 
loosens  the  pipe  connections.  Many 
roads  follow  the  plan  of  rotating  the 
separate  reservoirs  a  ninety  degree 
turn  at  regular  intervals  to  slow  up 
the  corrosive  action  on  the  thin  walls 
of  the  drum.  Their  integral  embodi- 
ment in  the  bed  permits  them  to  have 
a  wall  thickness  three  to  four  times 
that  of  the  separate  drum  and  at  the 
same  time  acts  as  the  backbone  of 
bed  adding  strength  to  it  and  taking 
the  place  of  the  rectangular  back- 
bone. Washout  and  drain  plugs  per- 
mit easy  cleaning  and  the  siliceous 

skin  of  the  casting  resists  the  corro-  .  _  ,       ,     „...    _      _  ,  „     .     ..     ,  , 
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Cast  steel  integral  two  and  four 
wheel  engine  and  trailer  trucks,  with 
constant  resistance  centering  devices, 
are  the  usual  practice  on  our  later 
types  of  locomotives  and  have  been 
of  great  help  in  reducing  repair  costs. 

Several  years  ago.  the  New  Haven, 
in  order  to  eliminate  air  leaks,  devel- 


door  need  be  no  larger  than  enough 
in  remove  and  apply  the  superheater 
units  and  the  tapering  can  begin  just 
beyond  outside  door  line.  The  head- 
light can  he  placed  on  the  door  and 
the  contour  of  forward  portion  of 
smoke  stack  may  be  re-shaped. 
Let    us   again    here    repeat  and 


Cnb  I'ndrrf  riiine  for  Diesel  Eleofrlo  Locomotive 


oped  a  one-piece  cast  steel  smoke  box 
for  a  Pacific  type  engine.  So  satis- 
factory was  this  that  an  improved 
design  was  applied  by  them  to  ten 
new  Mountain  types  with  splendid 
results.  Many  innovations  were  in- 
corporated in  this  integral  seamless 
structure.  A  flat  cylinder  connection 
was  provided  with  fitted  lipped  lugs 
to  take  the  shear  from  the  attaching 
bolts. 

The  door  hinge  lugs,  steps,  feed 
water  heater  bracket  and  netting 
slides  were  formed  integrally.  The 
throttle  housing  and  the  steam  pipe 
depression  were  also  included.  A  ma- 
chined circumferential  joint  was  pro- 
vided for  attachment  to  the  first 
boiler  course. 

Many  railroad  men  have  regretted 
the  necessity  of  outside  steam  pipes 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  taking 
care  of  the  expansion  of  the  outside 
pipes  and  also  because  of  the  open- 
ings in  smoke  box  required  thereby. 
The  importance  of  providing  for  re- 
moval and  application  of  superheater 
units,  particularly  on  the  Type  "E" 
design  has  heretofore  compelled  the 
use  of  these  outside  pipes.  An  ar- 
rangement has  now  been  developed 
utilizing  the  combined  advantages  of 
the  integral  cylinder  bed  and  cast 
steel  smoke  box  which  allows  the 
steam  pipes  to  be  placed  on  inside  in 
this  way  greatly  simplifying  the 
steam  pipe  assembly. 

Reduction  in  wind  resistance  of  lo- 
comotives is  a  live  subject  and  will 
receive  increasing  attention  from 
railroad  operating  men  and  locomo- 
tive builders.  The  cast  steel  smoke 
box  lends  itself  readily  to  stream  lin- 
ing as  it  easily  permits  the  coning  of 
front  end  of  smoke  box.    The  front 


strongly  emphasize  the  importance  of 
careful  engineering  design.  The 
manufacture  of  steel  castings  is  a 
highly  specialized  profession  where 
much  skill,  knowledge  and  experience 
are  required.  The  progress  which 
has  been  noted,  and  with  which  most 
railroad  men  are  familiar,  was  made 
possible  only  by  intensive  study,  re- 
search, development  and  close  follow- 
ing of  actual  service  conditions  and 
performance.  If  best  results  are  to 
be  obtained,  the  cast  structure  must 
be  designed  by  those  possessing  not 
only  a  knowledge  of  strength  require- 
ments and  how  to  obtain  them  but 
more  important,  how  to  adapt  the 
casting  design  to  best  suit  foundry 
conditions.  When  we  realize  that 
most  casting  failures  have  been  due. 
not  to  lack  of  metal  but  rather  to  its 
improper  placement  in  the  casting, 
die  importance  of  design  stands  out. 

Greater  advances  have  been  made 
in  the  steel  castings  art  during  the 
past  five  years  than  in  its  entire  pre- 
vious history.  Further  progress  is 
heing  pursued  diligently  and  it  is  well 
to  remember  this  when  substitutes  for 
steel  castings  are  proposed  for  built- 
up  structures  are  still  built-up  struc- 
tures whether  bolted,  riveted  or 
welded. 

Statistics  compiled  at  the  end  of 
1930  showed  that  only  18.3  per  cent 
of  the  locomotives  on  our  Class  1 
railroads  were  less  than  ten  years  old. 
33.1  per  cent  ten  to  twenty  years  old 
and  48.6  per  cent  over  twenty  years 
of  age.  Surely,  when  we  review  the 
progress  in  locomotive  development 
during  the  last  ten  years,  we  cannot 
by  any  economic  rule,  justify  the 
continued  operation  of  this  last  48.6 
per  cent  which,  in  numbers,  amount- 


ed to  27,459  on  December  31,  1930. 
The  advances  in  steam  locomotive 
engineering  during  the  last  ten  years 
have  been  so  rapid  that  only  those 
locomotives  built  during  this  period 
can  be  really  called  modern. 

A  general  manager  of  one  of  our 
most  progressive  eastern  roads  re- 
cently said  that  with  the  mileage  now 
being  gotten  out  of  their  main  line 
freight  and  passenger  locomotives 
and  with  the  improvements  which  are 
being  continually  made  in  locomotive 
design  and  construction,  he  was  con- 
vinced that  they  would  have  to  be 
retired  within  twelve  to  fifteen  years 
following  their  purchase  as  thev 
would  then  be  obsolete  for  main  line 
service  and  too  heavy  for  secondary 
or  branch  lines.  The  practice  which 
has  been  followed  of  moving  back 
locomotives  which  are  inefficient  and 
obsolete,  is  contrary  to  every  prin- 
ciple that  has  been  proven  economi- 
cally correct  and  sound  in  other  in- 
dustries. 

A  superintendent  of  motive  power, 
a  short  time  ago,  stated  that  the  most 
important  motive  power  need  was  for 
a  light,  modern  and  efficient  locomo- 
tive for  secondary  and  branch  lines. 
Many  of  these  lines  have  light  rail 
and  bridges  which  prohibit  transfer- 
ring larger  main  line  power  without 
the  expenditure  of  a  great  deal  of 
money  and  this  is  not  justified  on 
most  of  these  lines.  Why  not  pro- 
vide a  specially  designed  high  speed 
light,  efficient  locomotive  that  can  be 
operated  over  existing  track  struc- 
tures and  that  would  be  suitable  for 
handling  either  passenger  or  freight 
trains.  Even  though  the  amount  of 
business  or  tonnage  to  be  handled 
may  be  limited,  there  would  be 
gained  the  benefit  of  a  saving  in  fuel, 
the  mileage  between  shoppings  would 
be  doubled  or  perhaps  tripled,  fewer 
units  would  be  required,  the  locomo- 
tive availability  much  greater  and  the 
maintenance  saving  effected  tremen- 
dous. 

In  commenting  on  the  railroad  sit- 
uation recently,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  said.  "The  rail- 
roads provide  not  only  the  backbone 
of  our  transportation  system,  but 
most  of  the  other  bones  as  well." 
This  statement  is  as  sound  as  it  is 
true.  Those  of  us  engaged  in  this 
vital  industry  sometimes  are  prone  to 
forget  the  full  sense  of  its  necessitous 
importance  because.  like  the  prophet, 
we  are  too  close  to  the  mountain  to 
get  a  true  perspective.  The  buses 
and  trucks  are  not  going  to  take 
over  the  functions  of  the  railroads 
because  our  highways  are  becoming 
pretty  well  travel-saturated  now.  Ac- 
cording:   to    some    recent  statistics. 
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these  two  agencies  are  handling  less 
than  three  per  cent  of  the  traffic  even 
in  this  period  of  reduced  business  so 
any  appreciable  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  commercial  units  would  seri- 
ously jeopardize  the  safety  of  opera- 
tion of  private  vehicles.  Only  a  little 
of  our  commercial  transportation 
could  be  handled  by  the  motor  ve- 
hicles economically  and  that  part 
should,  and  will,  undoubtedly,  soon 
be  taken  over  by  the  railroads  and 
coordinated  with  their  rail  service. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  competi- 
tion of  motor  transport  has  been  a 
large  factor  in  raising  the  speed  of 
freight  trains  which  now  approxi- 
mates that  of  passenger  trains.  The 
economical  movement  of  such  traffic 
requires  new  types  of  power  having 
larger  driving  wheels  and  greater 
boiler  capacities  than  were  formerly 
needed.  The  railroads  must  provide 
these  as  there  are  practically  no 
freight  locomotives  more  than  ten 
years  old  properly  qualified  to  han- 
dle this  high  speed  service  effectively. 

A  prominent  economic  writer  in 
Barrons  several  months  ago  referred 
to  the  railroads  as  a  moribund  indus- 
try. Such  a  harsh  criticism  might 
have  been  based  on  the  gradual  dry- 
ing up  of  equipment  replacement  dur- 
ing the  past  twenty-five  years.  In 
1907,  the  locomotives  less  than  ten 
years  old  comprised  61  per  cent  of 
the  total  number  in  service;  in  1914. 
this  had  dropped  to  50  per  cent ;  in 
1921  to  26  per  cent;  in  1928  to  22 
per  cent;  in  1930  to  18.3  per  cent 
and  if  we  project  the  replacement 
into  the  future  at  the  rate  of  the  past 
five  years,  we  will  have  in  1935,  only 
13  per  cent  of  our  locomotives  less 
than  ten  years  old.  Such  a  course, 
if  allowed  to  continue,  is  certainly 
suicidal  for  no  industry  can  survive 
which  permits  such  an  obsolescence 
rate.  It  is  vitally  necessary  that  this 
trend  be  reversed  and  that  the  rail- 
roads, by  a  progressive  and  rapid 
modernization  of  rolling  stock  prove 
this  moribund  prediction  to  be  unjus- 
tified. The  nation  must  have  con- 
tinually better  transportation  facili- 
ties and  the  railroads  can  and  will 
provide  it. 

Any  industry  or  organization  is  but 
a  reflection  of  the  officers  and  men 
who  compose  it  and  the  personnel  of 
our  railroads  is  energetic,  resource- 
ful, enthusiastic  and  filled  with  a 
sense  of  public  responsibility.  De- 
spite tremendous  financial  handicaps, 
governmental  restrictions  and  subsi- 
dized motor  competition,  our  rail- 
roads have  provided  the  safest,  most 
comfortable  and  luxurious  passenger 
service  in  the  world,  together  with 
speedy  and  reliable  freight  movement. 


This  required  grade  crossing  elimina- 
tion, improved  terminal  and  switch- 
ing facilities,  longer  locomotive  runs, 
cooperative  inter-road  service  and 
numerous  other  factors. 

As  has  been  stated  before,  only 
the  surface  has  been  scratched  in  the 
use  of  integral  cast  steel  structures. 
The  examples  which  have  been  given 
are  typical  of  what  has  been  accom- 
plished and  it  is  believed  that  many 
other  uses  will  suggest  themselves  to 
the  maintenance  officer  to  aid  him  in 
reducing  his  repair  expense.  He  can 
be  assured  of  the  cooperation  of  the 
manufacturers  and  designers  who 
have  carried  out  these  economic  de- 
velopments and  who.  possessing  a 
spirit  of  confidence  in  the  future  of 
our  railroads,  and  imbued  with  that 
enthusiasm  of  which  Emerson  spoke, 
will  help  in  bringing  about  results 
which  will  far  surpass  any  previous 
accomplishment. 

Firestone  Rail  Tire  Marks 
New  Epoch  In 
Transportation 

Flashing  through  the  remote  wilds 
of  the  Everglades  of  Florida  at  rec- 
ord making  speed,  the  Firestone 
pneumatic  tired  rail  car  set  a  prece- 
dent which  traffic  experts  believe 
will  have  a  vital  bearing  on  the  im- 
mediate future  of  transportation  in 
this  country.  For  a  year  or  more 
Firestone  engineers  worked  to  per- 
fect the  pneumatic  tires  used  on  the 
trip  and  Florida  was  chosen  for  the 
run  because  under  the  blazing  semi- 
tropical  sun  of  the  Everglades  the 
tires  would  be  put  to  an  extremely 
severe  test.  The  route  was  from 
Miami  to  Jacksonville. 

With  Clifford  1).  Smith,  Firestone 
engineer  in  charge  of  tire  develop- 
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ment,  at  the  throttle,  the  car  hummed 
over  the  405.7  miles  in  378  minutes, 
elapsed  time,  for  an  average  speed  of 
64.39  miles  an  hour,  bettering  by  42 
minutes  the  best  previous  rail  run 
between  the  two  Florida  cities  made 
over  a  route  40  miles  shorter.  De- 
ducting the  31  minutes  for  stops,  the 
actual  running  time  was  347  minutes 
or  five  hours  and  47  minutes,  or  an 
average  speed  of  70.2  miles  an  hour. 
At  times  the  car,  running  so  quietly 
that  it  did  not  disturb  the  peace  and 
tranquillity  of  the  country  side,  bore 
down  upon  flocks  of  buzzards,  her- 
ons, ducks  and  cranes  before  the 
birds  were  aware  of  it.  They  barely 
had  time  to  get  out  of  the  way.  One 
buzzard,  in  fact,  was  not  quick 
enough  in  eluding  the  new  meteor 
and  was  hit  by  the  top  of  the  car. 
At  that  time,  the  Firestone  rail  car 
was  traveling  at  75  miles  an  hour. 

Mr.  Smits,  newspaper  observer, 
remarks,  "Despite  the  high  speed  I 
kept  a  complete  log  of  the  trip,  mak- 
ing notes  and  entering  figures  in  the 
log  book  with  perfect  ease  while 
gliding  along  at  75  and  80  miles  an 
hour.  Imagine  trying  that  in  an 
automobile  making  30  miles  an  hour 
on  a  highway,  or  a  train  rocking 
along  at  60.  It  was  almost  as  fast 
as  airplane  travel,  but  infinitely  more 
quiet  and  comfortable.  We  were 
able  to  talk  in  ordinary  conversa- 
tional tones.  At  the  end  of  the  ride, 
all  four  of  us  were  fresh  and  rested. 
It  was  no  more  tiring  than  a  ride 
out  to  the  suburbs." 

When  the  car  pulled  into  Jackson- 
ville after  a  run  of  405.7  miles,  a 
close  inspection  of  the  tires  was 
made.  They  showed  no  perceptible 
wear-and  less  heating  than  would 
have  been  evident  in  driving  (he  same 
car  over  the  highway. 


TRANSPORTATION 


British  Air-Rail  Service 

Declared  by  transportation  ex- 
perts as  the  boldest  bid  for 
speedy  passenger  and  freight 
transport  yet  achieved,  leaders  of  the 
"Big  Four"  railway  companies  of 
Great  Britain,  after  months  of  nego- 
tiations, have  completed  a  project 
contemplating  a  rail-air  service  be- 
tween the  British  Isles,  the  Continent 
and  Ireland.  This  is  the  boldest  chal- 
lenge in  the  history 
of  British  railways 
to  regain  prosperity 
and  c  0  n  t  r  o  1  of 
transportation.  The 
scheme  is  backed  by 
the  government,  the 
railways  working  in 
co-operation  with  the 
Imperial  Airways, 
Limited,  the  line  to 
enjoy  great  financial 
support  from  t  h  e 
state,  since  the  an- 
nual subsidy  this 
year  of  Imperial  Air- 
ways amounted  to 
$2,077,280. 

Agreements  have 
been  reached  be- 
tween the  airways 
and  the  rail  lines  for 
merchandise  to  be 
booked  through  for 
transit  by  rail  and 
air.  which  service 
went  into  effect 
early  this  year.  Ex- 
tension of  the  serv- 
ice  t<  i  include  passen- 
gers will  be  effective 
prior  to  the  summer 
tourist  season. 

One  of  the  chief  negotiators  of 
the  project  has  been  Sir  Henry 
Fowler,  chief  mechanical  engineer 
of  the  London,  Midland  &  Scottish 
Railway  at  London. 


have  destroyed.  We  know  its  value. 
We  have  a  reserve  from  which  we 
can  rebuild.  But  we  can  not  meas- 
ure the  good  will  you  have  destroyed 
and  you  can  never  know  if  you  have 
replaced  it." 


Any  of  It  Yours? 

There  are  7,038  national  banks  in 
the  continental  United  States,  Alaska 
and  Hawaii.    At  least  there  were  that 


is  unwilling  to  compromise,  then  he 
must  accept  the  penalty.  He  can't 
be  a  successful  executive. 

We  all  know  bosses  who  are  less 
intelligent  than  some  of  the  men  who 
work  for  them.  The  subordinates 
have  the  boss  sized  up,  and  they 
know  him  for  just  what  he  is :  an 
honest,  patient,  courageous,  tolerant 
old  boy.  inclined  to  have  his  own  way 
occasionally,  but  usually  willing  to 
hear  both  sides  of  a  question.  He 
gives  all  a  square 
deal,  and  seldom 
issues  unreasonable 
orders  . — William 
Feather,  Santa  Fc 
Magazine. 
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Do  You  Have  Bad 
Mornings? 

Owen  D.  Young,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  General  Electric  Co., 
speaking  to  a  group  of  employes  of 
that  company  one  day  said :  "Every- 
one has  bad  mornings  occasionally. 
There  are  mornings  when  a  man 
hates  to  hear  the  telephone  bell  or  see 
the  office  door  open. 

"I  beg  of  you,  gentlemen,  when 
next  you  meet  such  a  morning,  take 
a  stick  of  dynamite  and  blow  up  one 
of  our  plants,  but  do  not  take  it  out 
on  a  customer  of  the  General  Electric 
Co.    We  can  replace  the  piant  you 
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many  when  this  piece  was  written. 
December  31,  1930,  their  total  re- 
sources were  $28,799,684,000,  which 
was  $421,001,000  in  excess  of  the 
amount  reported  by  7,197  banks  as 
of  Sept.  24,  1930,  but  $82,799,000 
less  than  the  resources  of  7,408  banks 
on  Dec.  31,  1929. 


snigcrs  In 

South  nucl 


Cooperation 

At  times  we  wonder  how  some 
men  manage  to  make  good  in  first- 
class  executive  jobs.  They  seem  less 
intelligent,  less  resourceful,  less  bril- 
liant than  dozens  of  men  in  minor 
positions. 

The  answer  seems  to  be  that  a  suc- 
cessful executive  is  marked  by  one 
quality  that  is  worth  more  than  all 
the  others.  This  is  the  ability  to  win 
cooperation. 

If  a  man  is  unable  to  get  along 
with  people,  or  if  he  is  the  type  that 


As  for  the 
Call  Boys 

Bill  Carey  who 
lives  in  Elmira,  N. 
Y..  no  longer  has  to 
turn  out  i  n  the 
morning  and  hustle 
to  work.  So  far  as 
he  is  concerned  the 
clock  may  run  on 
waltz  time.  B  i  1 1 
earned  this  heaven- 
born  privilege  by  54 
years  and  nine 
months  of  good  hard 
and  loyal  service  for 
t  h  e  Lackawanna 
Railroad.  He  be- 
came a  machinist's 
apprentice  the  next 
year,  and  an  en- 
gineer on  the  Buffalo 
division  in  1887.  For 
43  years  he  has  been 
driving  locomotives  up  and  down  the 
147  miles  of  road  between  Buffalo 
and  Elmira. 

"  That  'Bill'  Carey  did  know  his  lo- 
comotives and  his  railroad,"  said  an 
official  of  the  Lackawanna,  "is  forci- 
bly attested  by  the  fact  that  he  main- 
tained a  clear  record  throughout  his 
half  century-  and  five  years  of  serv- 
ice." 

Carey  had  three  hobbies.  He's  spent 
a  lifetime  indulging  in  the  first  one, 
driving  locomotives.  The  other  two 
were  baseball  games  and  boxing 
matches.  He  declares  that  he  intends 
to  enjoy  as  many  of  these  as  condi- 
tions will  permit.  In  the  meantime, 
his  name  has  been  inscribed  on  the 
railroad's  honor  roll,  and  a  framed 
service  certificate,  signed  by  Chair- 
man Rine  of  the  pension  board  and 
President  Davis  of  the  Lackawanna, 
was  presented  to  him. 


Editorial  Comment 


Will  Patience  Be  a  Virtue 

A  decision  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion on  the  Eastern  consolidation  proceedings  should 
be  a  direct  stimulus  to  business  at  this  time,  yet  the 
Commission  after  two  months  of  hearings  is  still 
dragging  the  issue.  They  have  now  set  April  25th  as 
the  date  for  final  arguments,  but  we  are  doubtful  if 
the  decision  will  be  had  before  mid-summer.  Inter- 
ference in  the  hearings  by  the  Senate  and  other  pow- 
ers is  only  tending  to  complicate  the  issue.  We  refer 
specifically  to  the  King  resolution  calling  upon  the 
Department  of  Justice  for  an  opinion  upon  the  legal- 
ity of  holding  company  activities.  This  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  nonsensical  interference  with  the 
jurisdiction  granted  the  Commission  by  Congress. 

Certainly  the  railroads  cannot  complain  these  days 
of  apathy  or  lack  of  interest  in  their  problems  at 
Washington.  The  only  thing  that  remains  to  be  seen 
after  the  hurrah  is  over  and  a  few  more  bills  pre- 
sented, acted  upon  and  disposed  of,  is  what  the  sum 
total  results  will  be.  Will  patience  be  rewarded  with 
authority  for  the  merger,  or  will  that  prosperity  per- 
son again  be  lost  just  around  the  corner. 


Penny  Wise  and  Pound  Foolish 

The  Daily  Courier  of  Nebraska,  Illinois,  in  a  re- 
cent editorial  said  :  "The  Country  has  been  so  afraid 
that  the  railroads  might  have  a  penny  or  two  on  the 
side  after  the  year's  work  was  done  that  it  has  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  away  a  considerable  share  of  the 
profits,  when  such  profits  could  be  found.  That  such 
a  policy  is  shortsighted  and  ruinous  is  now  evident. 
Keeping  the  railroads  poor  in  good  times  has  made 
beggers  out  of  them  in  periods  of  financial  distress. 

"The  attempt  of  the  government  to  regulate  the 
business  of  the  railroads  was  well  meant  and  thought 
to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  general  public.  But  regu- 
lation, like  all  sorts  of  attempted  discipline,  frequent- 
ly defeats  its  own  ends  by  killing  the  goose  that  laid 
the  golden  egg.  In  an  effort  to  keep  the  roads  from 
exploiting  the  public,  the  movement  has  gone  too 
far  and  the  sound  basis  of  railroading  has  been  prac- 
tically destroyed,  or  at  least  greatly  injured." 

The  repeal  of  the  "recapture  clause"  will  tend  very 
materially  to  relieve  the  present  financial  strain  felt 
by  the  railroads,  not  only  in  the  return  of  the  $12,- 
000,000  or  $13,000,000  already  paid  in  by  the  carriers 
in  accordance  with  the  Transportation  Act,  but  also 
by  writing  off  the  $378,000,000  claimed  due  under 
the  provisions  of  the  "recapture  clause".  We  agree 
with  the  I.  C.  C.  that  the  wiser  course  to  pursue  is 
to  repeal  the  recapture  provisions  in  their  entirety 
rather  than  attempt  to  improve  them  by  amendment. 


Presidential  Logic 

In  speaking  of  loans  to  be  made  by  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  to  the  railroads  Presi- 
dent Hoover  stated,  "that  the  problem  is  to  handle 
the  situation  as  a  whole  so  as  to  lay  the  foundation 
for  restored  improvement  on  the  railroads,  through 


their  purchases  of  supplies."    This  is  solemn  logic. 

The  attitude  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration towards  the  applications  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  New  York  Central  will  prove  whether 
money  is  to  be  available  for  construction  and  pur- 
chases which  will  assist  in  breaking  the  depression, 
or  only  for  refinancing.  We  sincerely  hope  there  will 
be  little  lapse  of  time  in  the  Corporation  acting  for 
the  benefit  of  prosperity. 


On  the  Lee  Side  of  the  Horizon 

Little  by  little  we  observe  the  germ  of  coordination 
gathering  strength— a  strength  of  which  giants  are 
made.  Coordination  of  transportation,  the  theme 
phrase  of  this  paper,  begins  gradually  to  grow.  Air- 
rail  has  come,  likewise  air-bus;  and  now  we  learn 
that  the  Parmelee  Taxicab  System  has  made  arrange- 
ments with  the  Erie  Railroad  to  transport  passengers 
from  train  to  door  or  door  to  tram  in  New  York 
City.  But  the  Central  Vermont  Railway  has  also 
organized  a  similar  system,  not  so  great  perhaps,  but 
a  coordinated  effort  just  the  same. 

When  the  Central  Vermont  Railway  announced 
the  discontinuance  of  its  passenger  trains  between 
Burlington  and  Essex  Junction  there  was  inaugu- 
rated a  door  to  trainside  service  by  limousine  for 
pullman  passengers,  and  a  bus  service  for  coach  pas- 
sengers. This  new  effort  became  effective  February 
1,  1932,  to  be  followed  within  a  few  weeks  by  the 
door  to  door  innovation  of  the  Erie  and  Parmelee 
organizations.  The  latter,  however,  only  is  effective 
to  and  from  the  Erie  Terminal  in  Jersey  City 

Coordination  of  transportation,  a  linking  up  of 
transport  systems  in  a  workable  unit,  is  on  the  lee 
side  of  the  horizon.  We  feel  it  moving  forward, 
slowly  perhaps,  but  there  are  no  curves  on  the  way. 
The  railroads  have  fert  it  growing  stronger,  gather- 
ing momentum  as  it  feels  its  way,  but  we  must  won- 
der what  is  being  done  for  the  reception  of  the  giant. 
Will  it  be  a  challenge  to  government  legislation? 


New  Low  Record  in  Fuel  Conservation 

The  American  Railway  Association  reports  that 
the  railroads  of  the  United  States  in  1931  establish 
a  new  low  record  in  fuel  conservation,  only  an  aver- 
age of  119  pounds  of  fuel  being  required  to  haul  one 
thousand  tons  of  freight  and  equipment,  including  lo- 
comotive and  tender,  a  distance  of  one  mile.  This 
was  the  lowest  average  ever  attained  by  the  rail- 
roads since  the  compilation  of  reports  began  in  1918. 
a  reduction  of  two  pounds  under  the  hot  previous 
record,  established  in  1930.  A  new  low  record  in  the 
conservation  of  fuel  used  in  passenger  service  was 
also  established  by  the  railroads  in  1931,  an  average 
of  14.5  pounds  having  been  required  to  haul  each  pas- 
senger train  one  mile,  as  compared  with  14.7  pounds 
during  the  previous  year.  Class  1  railroads  during 
1931  spent  a  total  of  $214,672,446  for  fuel  for  road  and 
yard  switching  service,  using  81,231,867  tons  of  coal 
as  compared  with  a  1930  total  of  97,858,235  tons.  The 
gallonage  of  fuel  oil  used  in  1931  by  ('lass  1  rail- 
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roads  was  1,992,076,228  gallons,  or  328,620,981  gal- 
lons less  than  the  amount  used  during  the  preceding 
year. 

This  trend  in  fuel  consumption  has  been  noticeable 
each  year,  particularly  since  1920  when  the  fuel  con- 
sumption in  freight  service  amounted  to  197  pounds 
per  thousand  gross  ton  miles.  It  has  been  due.  in 
part,  to  construction  of  improved  locomotives  de- 
signed to  furnish  greater  tractive  power  with  reduced 
fuel  consumption;  improved  methods  of  operation; 
and  the  elimination  of  many  delays  because  of  the 
1  u  tter  physical  condition  of  equipment.  The  future 
trend,  however,  must  rely  upon  the  economic  effi- 
ciency of  equipment.  We  feel  that  the  continued  use 
of  economic  power  at  this  period  with  a  consequent 
discard  of  the  old  and  less  efficient  locomotives  will 
cause  a  satisfying  trend  in  fuel  conservation,  but  the 
eventual  purchase  of  a  greater  number  of  power  units 
must  result  if  this  situation  is  to  endure.  This  fact 
is  particularly  obvious  from  the  report  of  the  Ameri- 
can Railway  Association  indicating  Class  1  railroads 
mi  March  1st  had  7.N14  locomotives  in  need  of  classi- 
fied repairs,  or  14.7  per  cent  of  the  number  on  line. 
This  was  an  increase  of  483  over  the  number  in  need 
of  repairs  on  the  first  of  the  preceding  month. 


A  Request  That  Is  Fair  and  Just 

R.  11.  Aishton.  president  of  the  American  Railway 
Association  on  March  8th,  before  the  Senate  Inter- 
state Commerce  Committee,  asked  that  the  railroads 
be  allowed  to  participate  in  motor  carrier  service 
on  the  public  highway  on  equal  terms  with  all  others 
and  without  discrimination  for  or  against  other  trans- 
portation agencies  in  the  same  field. 

W  hat  could  be  more  fair?  Why  shouldn't  the  or- 
ganized transportation  agencies  of  the  country  be 
allowed  the  same  freedom  and  action  as  is  granted 
to  new  coiners?  Why  should  there  be  legislative 
restrictions  and  obstacles  just  because  they  are  rail- 
roads? Coordination  of  transportation  is  a  necessary 
factor  to  economic  progress  and  it  should  not  be 
hampered  by  red  tape  of  legislation.  Motor  carrier 
service  by  the  railroads,  either  passenger  or  freight, 
should  be  permitted  on  an  equal  plane  with  motor 
truck  companies  if  the  public  is  to  receive  the  bene- 
fits of  transportation  to  which  it  is  entitled. 


Bargain  Rates 

Chairman  Porter  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission in  his  address  before  the  American  Railway 
F.ngineering  Association  last  month,  brought  forth 
some  splendid  thought  regarding  the  transportation 
problem.  The  open-minded  and  fair  policies  which 
lie  Miggests  regarding  merging  and  co-ordination  of 
transportation,  we  heartily  endorse.  There  is  one 
thought,  however,  which  he  suggests,  which  we  fear 
he  has  made  without  due  consideration  of  all  facts,- — ■ 
that  the  railroads  should  endeavor  to  regain  passen- 
ger traffic  by  wholesale  bargain  rates,  or  reduction 
of  fares. 

This  subject  must  be  handled  with  a  great  deal 
of  serious  analysis  as  to  the  results  and  costs.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year,  extensive  excursion  rates,  which  we 
prefer  to  call  them  rather  than  "bargain  counter 
sales",  have  been  made  over  various  parts  of  the 
country,  with  varying  degrees  of  success. 

The  question  of  policy  involved  is  entirely  variable 
with  local  conditions,  and  should  be  so  treated.  A 


broad  tendency  to  lower  rates  would  accomplish 
very  little  in  the  actual  net  results.  Were  it  possible, 
by  the  reduction  of  rates,  to  so  control  movement 
that  you  absorb  all  the  unsold  space  in  the  trains  now 
operating,  there  would  be  a  net  profit  accrue.  As  a 
rule  it  does  not  work  out  that  way.  Assuming  that 
the  average  net  rate  produced  per  mile  after  allow- 
ance of  half  fares  and  other  deductions  is  ll/2  cents, 
and  in  place  of  this  a  1}4  cent  rate  is  adopted,  we 
would  still  have  the  half  fares  and  other  deductions 
still  further  to  lower  the  average.  While  this  would 
increase  the  volume  of  travel,  it  would  not  balance 
the  movement  as  the  increase  would  occur  between 
the  most  popular  points  of  passenger  travel.  It  would 
not  materially  increase  travel  between  the  points 
now  light.  As  a  result,  there  would  be  a  very  small 
increase  on  the  trains  where  travel  is  low,  and  at 
other  points  it  would  require  putting  on  extra  trains 
and  cars  which  would,  in  turn,  increase  operating 
costs  to  such  a  point  that  there  would  be  no  net  in- 
crease in  revenue  and  in  all  probability  a  greater 
deficit. 

We  repeat,  there  is  danger  in  the  new  trend  toward 
lower  rates.  Bargain  rates  must  be  carefully  tested 
and  applied  only  where  local  conditions  justify. 


American  Railroads  Please  Note 

In  the  wildest  days  of  the  Nordics'  wanderings, 
whom  it  may  be  said  held  all  honors  before  Ameri- 
cans began  to  out-distance  them,  no  caravans  were 
so  crowded  as  those  of  the  American  wending  their 
way  over  Europe,  during  the  years  before  and  after 
the  great  war.  But,  the  louses  have  all  been  to 
Europe,  and  most  of  them  have  also  been  on  world 
tours,  so  there  isn't  any  great  advantage  in  keeping 
up  with  them  any  longer.   In  fact,  the  subject  is  cold. 

W  ith  this  newly  acquired  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  American  public,  together  with  the  change  in 
the  change  purse,  Americans  are  beginning  to  think 
about  their  own  country.  And  they  are  still  traveling. 
They  are  wanting  to  see  some  of  the  marvels  we 
have  wrought  in  our  home  towns.  Probably  one  is 
quite  familiar  with  the  old  sky  line  of  New  York, 
but,  today  it  has  a  new  contour,  and  it  is  again  worth 
a  trip  to  see  this  feature.  Many  art  collections  from 
Europe  have  been  gathered  in  by  Americans,  and  our 
countrymen  are  realizing  that  they  have  missed  many 
of  the  treasures  of  the  world,  because  they  have,  for 
a  long  time,  been  just  around  the  corner.  And  there 
are  many  corners. 

This  new  mood  on  the  part  of  the  Americans 
should  be  appreciated  by  the  railroads,  and  the  op- 
portunities it  offers  recognized.  In  order  to  increase 
railroad  tourist  travel  in  the  United  States  an  effort 
should  be  made  on  the  part  of  the  railroads  to  come 
to  some  agreement  with  the  travel  agencies,  and 
make  it  advantageous  for  them  to  promote  a  greater 
interest  in  rail  travel  in  the  United  States. 

European  railroads  in  an  effort  to  offset  the"  15  defi- 
cit, are  offering  various  bids  for  local  travel.  The 
German  railroads  have  been  divided  into  zones,  each 
having  about  3700  miles  of  track.  Monthly  season 
tickets  covering  any  number  of  journeys  over  the 
route  in  any  one  of  these  zones  are  now  issued  at 
130  marks  second  class,  and  100  marks  third  class,  a 
supplement  being  levied  for  use  of  the  super-luxury 
trains.  England  has  inaugurated  travel  savings  clubs. 
These  clubs  are  similar  to  the  Christmas  savings 
clubs  which  have  proved  so  popular  in  this  country. 
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Anyone  who  starts  and  keeps  up  his  regular  club  pay- 
ments receives  a  special  discount  when  purchasing 
a  vacation  ticket  on  the  railroad  lines  which  have 
subscribed  to  the  plan. 

France  plans  to  institute  an  unique  idea  in  the 
form  of  vacation  booklets  as  rewards  for  service  or 
recognition  of  merit.  The  vacation  booklet  will  con- 
tain stamps  to  be  distributed  for  such  service  in  pub- 
lic administration,  private  enterprises  and  schools. 

Why  not  try  some  plan  in  the  United  States?  A 
great  many  untraveled  and  uninformed  persons  are 
appalled  every  year  and  dismayed  over  the  price  of 
a  railroad  ticket.  The  fact  that  this  ticket  say  to  the 
old  home,  in  many  cases  will  be  the  cheapest  thing 
the  vacationist  buys  during  the  summer  trip  is  not 
apparent,  but  it  should  be,  and  through  an  easy  pay- 
ment plan  could  be  made  almost  inconsequential.  If 
banks,  already  having  thousands  of  small  accounts, 
can  afford  to  establish  Christmas  Clubs,  why  rlo  not 
our  railroads  lead  travelers  in  the  same  way,  to  save 
money  for  tickets  during  periods  when  they  would 
be  most  desirable. 

Notwithstanding  the  depression  and  other  circum- 
stances curtailing  expenditures  in  1930-1931  the 
travel  industry  in  the  United  States  was  well  up  in 
the  $4,000,000^000  class.  In  1932  and  1933  the  picture 
augurs  even  brighter  prospects.  We  have  had  the 
Bicentennial  at  Washington,  it  is  true,  but  we  have 
also  the  Olympics  at  Los  Angeles,  the  World  Fair 
at  Chicago,  and  other  important  gatherings  to  at- 
tract millions  of  travelers.  This  is  something  for 
railroads  to  consider.  Money  is  being  spent  on  travel 
and  the  railroads  should  get  their  share.  It  may  be 
some  plan  must  be  devised  that  will  especially  appeal 
to  the  public.  Will  it  come  in  the  form  of  tourist 
propaganda  or  through  a  working  arrangement  with 
recognized  tourist-travel  agencies?  We  feel  the  urg- 
ent need  for  some  action  to  assure  the  latter  plan. 

The  railroads  have  done  much  to  bring  distant 
places  to  the  will  of  our  people,  and  it  is  now  time 
that  the  public  recognized  its  responsibility  toward 
the  railroads.  The  public,  at  this  time,  does  feel  ami- 
able toward  the  railroads  and  unconsciously  would 
not  hesitate  to  aid  in  bringing  about  a  return  of 
prosperity  through  greater  patronage  to  the  railroads. 
But  this  sense  of  cooperation  lies  dormant  subject  to 
an  awakening  by  the  carriers,  through  a  coordination 
of  effort  by  the  railroads  and  their  ticket  outlets.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  reason  why  travel 
agents  route  unsuspecting  travelers  over  the  bus 
lines,  and  it  is  true  that  these  agents  suggest  the 
bus  as  against  the  railroads.  Why,  might  we  ask. 
The  answer  is  in  the  simple  knowledge  that  the  rail- 
roads do  not  pay  a  commission  on  tickets  sold  unless 
sold  in  groups  to  a  specific  destination,  et  cetera. 
This,  we  may  state,  is  the  predominant  reason  why 
rail  travel  has  declined  with  the  advent  of  the  bus. 

We  have  made  a  canvas  of  important  travel  agen- 
cies, learning  that  some  commission  must  he  paid  by 
the  railroads  on  individual  tickets  sold,  either  one 
way  or  return,  if  an  upward  trend  in  rail  travel  is 
to  be  made.  And,  it  is  almost  unanimous! v  suggested 
that  this  commission  be  ten  instead  of  five  per  cent. 
We  cannot  put  the  blame  upon  the  public,  when  we 
study  the  apparent  popularity  of  bus  travel,  hut  we 
can  place  a  large  portion  upon  the  railro-uls  for  not 
establishing  some  cooperative  measure  with  the 
travel  agents.  They,  in  an  important  scale,  are  the 
ticket  salesmen  approached  by  a  heavy  percentage 
of  the  traveling  public  and  occupy  a  position  of  coun- 


sel in  matters  of  travel.  These  agents  are  not  anti- 
simpatico  toward  the  railroads  as  travel  arteries,  but 
do  lean  toward  the  bus  and  a  consequent  remunera- 
tion for  effort  expended.  The  railroads  should  appre- 
ciate that  they  cannot  expect  a  travel  agent  to  spend 
his  time  and  energy  in  routing  a  passenger  without 
appropriate  compensation. 

We  suggest  the  railroads  consider  the  prospect  of 
greater  cooperation,  and  invite  a  representative  group 
of  agents  to  confer  thereon.  W  hen  a  coordinated  ef- 
fort is  established  between  the  carrier  and  the  inde- 
pendent ticket  outlet  the  railroads  will  yield  a  more 
adequate  harvest. 


A  Commendable  Effort 

The  Standard  Brake  Shoe  &  Foundry  Co.  of  Pine 
Bluff,  Ark.  on  its  own  initiative  and  at  its  own  ex- 
pense is  going  all  the  way  toward  seeking  a  square 
deal  for  the  railroads.  It  is  indeed  commendable 
that  this  company  should  give  its  time  and  money 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a  campaign  of  educa- 
tion among  the  people  of  it^  home  state;  a  campaign 
based  upon  the  belief  that  the  public  will  see  to  it 
that  the  railroads  are  given  a  square  deal  in  their 
competition  with  unregulated  competitors  if  this 
public  is  informed  of  the  facts. 

In  a  letter  to  President  J.  J.  Bernet  of  the  C.  &  O. 
and  P.  M.,  as  quoted  from  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
Magazine  for  April.  Mr.  C.  K.  Elliott.  Sales  Director 
of  the  Arkansas  company  enclosed  a  copy  of  a  letter 
he  had  written  to  Forbes  Magazine  taking  exception 
to  certain  statements  in  an  article  dealing  with  the 
railroad-truck  competition.  "We  are  busily  engaged 
in  carrying  on  a  campaign  in  Arkansas",  states  Mr. 
Elliott,  as  the  article  in  Forbes  Magazine  "proves 
to  me  that  the  general  public  .should  have  the  true 
facts.  This  is  of  our  own  initiative.  Our  firm  is  pay- 
ing all  of  the  costs,  and  I  am  devoting  the  greater 
part  of  my  time  to  this  effort.  Within  sixty  days 
we  will  have  put  into  the  minds  of  the  leading  citi- 
zens in  every  township  in  Arkansas  information  and 
new  thoughts  concerning  many  things  affecting  the 
railroads.  It  is  our  thought  that  the  best  defense  is 
a  strong  offensive." 

On  every  order  the  Standard  Brake  &  Foundry  Co. 
sends  out  the  following  label  is  attached — "This  ship- 
ment must  move  by  rail.  If  for  any  reason  it  cannot 
move  by  rail,  wire  explanation  immediately."  On 
every  check  the  company  issues  this  sticker  is  at- 
tached, "We  are  able  to  pay  this  money  to  you  be- 
cause the  railroads  have  paid  it  to  us.  It  was  paid 
to  the  railroads  for  the  transportation  of  freight.  If 
this  arrangement  is  to  be  continued  your  shipments 
should  move  by  rail,  the  shipments  of  your  customers 
should  move  by  rail,  and  the  shipments  of  the  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  whom  you  patronize 
should  move  by  rail." 

The  educat  ion  of  the  public  in  the  present  stress 
of  the  railroads  should  not  be  localized,  and  it  is  to 
he  hoped  that  other  companies  in  the  supply  trade 
as  well  as  the  railroads  themselves  will  take  action 
to  follow  the  lead  so  admirably  begun  by  the  Ar- 
kansas company. 


We  can  do  more  to  restore  normal  conditions  by  un- 
dramatic  and  unselfish  effort  combined  with  hard  work 
and  a  quiet  faith  than  through  legislative  panaceas.  *  *  * 
We  are  a  small  state ;  we  are  a  poor  state,  but  we  intend 
to  take  care  of  our  own. — Governor  John  G.  IVinanl  of 
New  Hampshire. 
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Franklin  Type 


A  unique  design  providing: 

1.  Maximum  holding  power  with 

2.  Provision    for   lubrication  as 

wel  I  as 

3.  Automatic   indication  of  piston 

packing   cup   condition,  thus 

4.  Avoiding   disassembly  of  the 

gear  to  check    the  packing. 

DESIGN  DETAILS 

A  balanced  slide  valve  is  used.  Every  air  man  is 
familiar  with  this  type  and  understands  the  little 
maintenance  required. 

Crossheads  and  guides  are  eliminated,  thus  reduc- 
ing weight,  number  of  parts  for  stock,  and  over-all 
maintenance. 

The  piston  trunk  and  front  head  are  proportioned 
to  care  for  all  side  and  vertical  stresses  at  low  unit 
bearing  pressures.  The  self-adjusting  piston  rod  pack- 
ing requires  no  attention  between  shoppings. 

The  seal  between  the  Rocker  Arm  and  the  Valve 
Chest  is  accomplished  by  a  metallic  joint.  This  is  an 
advantage  over  soft  packing. 


FRANKLIN  RAILWAY 
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Bovver  Reverse  Gear 

•  accurate  control;  quick  response 

•  low  maintenance 

•  proved  performance 


Proved  by  performance  on  thousands  of  locomo- 
tives, the  Franklin  Type  "E"  Power  Reverse  Gear  gives 
accurate  cut-off  control  at  low  cost. 

Quick-acting,  with  a  minimum  of  physical  labor,  the 
Franklin  Type  "E"  Power  Reverse  Gear  makes  it  easy 
to  obtain  and  keep  the  desired  cut-off. 

A  small  number  of  wearing  parts  and  unique  features 
of  design  keep  maintenance  at  a  minimum,  resulting 
in  a  low  yearly  cost  for  this  gear.  Due  to  the  absence 
of  cross-head,  the  gear  is  also  lighter  in  weight. 


For  economy  and  satisfactory  performance 
specify  Franklin  Type  "E"  Power  Reverse  Gear. 


'OMPAN  }f  /   I  N  C  ♦/  NEW  YORK/  CHICAGO/  MONTREAL 
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Courtesy  Colorado  Fuel  4i  Iron  Co. 
Nocturne.    At  Night  tin*  Huge  Fiirnu<><»K  Present  n  Weird  l*irtiir«'  fi»r  TIiokc 
Who  book  for  Art  in  Industry. 


Where  Traffic  Has  Gone 

Addressing  the  Savings  Bank  As- 
sociation of  New  York  state 
L  S.  T.  Bledsoe,  chairman,  ex- 
ecutive committee  and  general  coun- 
sel for  the  Santa  Fe  System,  said, 
in  1929  motor  buses  carried  ap- 
proximately 422  million  passengers 
6%  billion  passenger  miles. 

There  was  a  decline  in  1930  below 
1920  in  amount  of  less  than  carload 
freight  handled  by  the  railroads  of 
44  percent,  such  decline  being  due 
largely  to  use  of  motor  trucks. 

Air  transportation  is  handling  a 
substantial  volume  of  long  distance 
passenger  and  mail  traffic  heretofore 
moved  by  rail. 

Five  percent  or  more  of  all  com- 
mercial tonnage  is  moved  by  pipe 
lines.  Such  movement  has  hereto- 
fore been  of  crude  and  fuel  oil,  but 
has  recently  been  extended  to  gaso- 
line. 

The  use  of  oil  and  natural  gas 
as  fuel  has  caused  a  large  reduction 
in  coal  used  for  rail  and  industrial 


purposes,  bringing  about  a  large  re- 
duction in  rail  coal  tonnage. 

The  decline  in  freight  carloadings 
beginning  November  14,  1929,  has 
been  more  severe,  more  continuous, 
and  for  a  longer  time  than  ever  in 
railroad  history. 

Such  decline,  and  a  decline  of  16.6 
percent  in  rate  levels  below  those  of 
1922  are  primarily  responsible  for 
the  present  railroad  crisis. 

The  population  of  the  United 
States  increased  approximately  15 
percent  between  1920  and  1929. 

The  government  has  expended  468 
million  dollars  in  improving  and  main- 
taining for  navigation  purposes  the 
Mississippi-Ohio  River  system  and  is 
spending  annually  many  additional 
millions  for  further  improvement  and 
maintenance  thereof.  Similar  expen- 
ditures are  being  made  on  many  other 
streams. 

There  is  no  regulation  of  rates, 
practices,  service,  accounting  or  res- 
ponsibility of  operators  on  inland 
waterways. 

Operators    on    inland  waterways 


may  and  do  charge  one  shipper  for 
port-to-port  service  one  rate  and  an- 
other shipper  another  rate  for  the 
same  service. 

They  are  not  required  to  charge 
equal  rates  or  give  equal  service. 

Joint  rail  and  water  rates  are  fixed 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, usually  at  80  percent  of  the 
all-rail  rate,  although  distances  from 
point  of  origin  to  destination  will 
average  about  50  percent  greater  by 
water  than  by  rail.  The  effect  of 
this  differential  is  to  divert  rail  traf- 
fic to  waterways. 

Inland  waterways  transportation  is 
neither  continuous  noi  dependable.  It 
is  frequently  delayed  by  flood, 
drouths  and  fog.  and  suspended  in 
the  north  for  several  months  each 
year  by  freezing  of  streams. 

The  cost  of  improving  and  main- 
taining inland  waterways  for  navi- 
gation purposes  is  a  part  of  water 
transportation  costs.  If  such  cost 
be  considered,  the  total  cost  of  in- 
land waterways  transportation  is 
greater  than  that  of  rail  transporta- 
tion. 

The  Inland  Waterways  Corpn.  is 
government-owned  and  operated.  Its 
capital  is  approximately  24  million 
dollars,  supplied  by  the  United  States 
without  cost  (of  course  from  taxa- 
tion). 

It  operates  the  Federal  Barge 
Lines  on  the  Mississippi  and  War- 
rior Rivers,  but  makes  no  contribu- 
tion to  the  cost  of  improving  and 
maintaining  such  rivers. 

Its  property  and  income  are  ex- 
empt from  property  and  income  taxes. 

Notwithstanding  these  facts,  it  has 
in  every  year  since  its  inception  in- 
curred an  operating  deficit. 

It  is  a  competitor  of  the  railroads 
for  traffic,  and  has  the  active  support 
and  prestige  of  the  government,  par- 
ticularly the  war  department,  behind 
it. 

Railroads  must  furnish  adequate 
service  at  all  times,  even  though 
passengers  be  few,  tonnage  light  and 
revenue  inadequate.  Industry  can 
generally  adjust  production  to  con- 
sumption. Rail  revenues,  therefore, 
reflect  more  strongly  the  effect  of 
business  depression  than  do  industrial 
revenues. 


One  car  in  every  34  in  this  coun- 
try has  an  accident  at  some  time  dur- 
ing the  year. 


"The  world  becomes  too  much  a 
slave  of  the  present  mode,  forget- 
ting that  there  ever  was  any  other." 
— Winston  Churchill. 


I  Little  Stories  About  I 
I  Big  Men  I 
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Edward  Grant  Buckland, 
merely  to  read  the  name  one 
might  surmise  the  year  of  his 
birth  Yes,  his  middle  name  rings 
with  the  memories  of  high  achieve- 
ments. Mothers  were  always  wont 
to  place  a  star  before  their  man  child, 
and  so  it  will  be  while  time  goes  on. 
What  more  natural  then  that  the  star 
should  be  the  one  shining  most 
brightly  at  the  time  of  the  birth.  So 
the  mother  of  Edward  Buckland 
placed  before  her  son  the  example  of 
Grant.  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant — 
the  fighter,  the  victor,  the  man  who 
was  reaping  the  reward  of  his  gal- 
lantry when  Edward  Buckland  was 
born. 

Now  you  have  guessed  that  Ed- 
ward Grant  Buckland  was  born  in 
1866.  That's  right.  Just  66  years 
of  age  this  year.  Isn't  it  natural  that 
a  man  would  find  that  so  unusual  a 
coincidence  of  numbers  should  prove 
lucky  to  him.  It  seems  right  that  in 
this  year  he  should  receive  national 
recognition  of  a  new  kind.  Of  course 
his  light  has  shone  before,  men  do 
not  rise  to  eminence  from  obscurity 
in  his  profession  overnight.  Laurels 
are  won  slowly  in  the  profession  of 
law.  There  must  be  preparation, 
there  must  be  seeding  time,  growing 
time  and  harvest  time.  It  would  seem 
in  this  year  of  grace  Edward  Buck- 
land  is  coming  into  a  fuller  harvest 
time,  for,  as  President  of  the  Rail- 
road Credit  Corporation,  Mr.  Buck- 
land  will  have  much  national  interest 
centered  about  him  for  some  time  to 
come. 

The  railroad  problems  are,  just 
now,  the  center  of  all  interest  The 
anxious  eyes  of  stockholders,  bond- 
holders, the  traveling  public  and  the 
man  on  the  street  are  watching  keen- 
ly railroad  affairs.  The  American 
public  seems  to  be  awakening  to  the 
seriousness  of  this  situation  toward 
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which  it  has  been  apathetic  or  anti- 
simpatico  for  some  years  past.  So 
there  is  a  large  responsibility  upon 
the  shoulders  of  all  who  now  come 
before  the  public  closely  connected, 
with  these  affairs. 

Where  there  is  large  responsibility, 
there  must  also  be  appropriate  rec- 
ognition. After  all,  we  go  through 
life  hoping  to  find  some  place  where 
we  may  make  our  light  shine  a  little 
more  brightly,  some  work  to  do 
which  will  bring  our  children  pride 
and  honor.  This  is  the  greatest  gift 
life  holds  for  any  of  us.  When  a 
man  is  singled  out  for  such  honors, 
he  immediately  becomes  interesting. 
We  all  wish  to  know  something  more 
about  him,  about  his  background, 
about  his  life.  No  matter  how  well 
we  know  him,  we  wish  to  know  more. 
There  is  something  to  tell  about  Ed- 
ward Grant  Buckland. 

Since  a  man  is  the  product  of  his 
times,  it  might  behoove  us  to  turn 
back  to  the  papers  of  the  period  when 
Mr.  Buckland  was  a  lad.  "We  arc- 
making  money  fast  enough  in  all  con- 


science, what  needs  fostering  just 
now  is  honesty.  The  Government 
must  get  out  of  the  'protection'  busi- 
ness and  the  'subsidy'  business  and 
the  'improvement'  business  and  the 
'development'  business."  These  lines 
the  New  York  Nation  carried  in 
1870,  when  Buckland  was  about  four 
years  of  age.  So,  Mr.  Buckland  be- 
ing a  lawyer  and  a  student  of  gov- 
ernment, knows  that  all  the  new  cries 
brought  up  about  affairs  as  managed 
today  are  old  cries 

Oh,  yes,  1869  had  seen  its  "Black 
Friday,"  and  prosperity  had  returned. 
Many  people  had  prospered,  some 
more  than  others,  of  course,  and  the 
names  of  prominent  railroad  owners 
rang  through  the  corridors  of  East- 
ern clubs,  and  men  had  their  little 
stories  to  tell  over  the  evening  games 
of  whatever  took  the  place  of  bridge 
in  those  days.  But  the  man  in  the 
hinterland,  he  plotted  along  in  his 
little  way,  without  chain  stores  to 
contend  with,  or  grain  pools  or  Wall 
Street  to  disturb  him.  These  little 
merchants  counted  their  day's  take- 
in  and  put  the  money  in  the  "till." 
when  they  took  any  in.  Of  course, 
they  sometimes  had  to  resort  to  bar- 
ter in  some  places,  even  as  they  do 
now,  but  the  world  moved  on  and  the 
United  States  with  it  even  then. 

We  find  in  Edward  Buckland's 
biography  that  he  was  born  in  Buf- 
falo, New  York.  But,  when  we  read 
further,  we  learn  that  he  graduated 
from  Washburn  College,  Topeka, 
Kansas,  with  the  degree  of  B.A.  in 
1887.  So  Mr.  Buckland  is  naturally 
endowed  with  a  broad  sympathy  and 
understanding  of  the  problems  of  all 
sections  of  America. 

Now  let's  look  at  a  middle  west 
paper.  Mere's  the  St.  Louis  Daily 
Globe  of  January  1,  1875,  and  we 
read  "Part  of  our  workmen  are  ask- 
ing for  charity  which  few  can  afford 
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to  give,  while  another  part  are  de- 
manding wages  which  no  one  can  af- 
ford to  pay."  It  would  almost  make 
one  believe  there  are  no  new  prob- 
lems, but  only  old  ones  visiting  us 
again,  and  we  might  decide  that  the 
people  of  the  late  sixties  and  early 
seventies  might  have  gone  through 
experiences  something  like  these  we 
are  now  having.  That  period  was 
after  the  Civil  War,  and  history  tells 
us  that  within  the  tenth  year  after 
each  war,  begin  the  years  of  retribu- 
tion. So  why  shouldn't  the  periods 
be  comparable. 

If  Edward  Buckland  lived  in  Kan- 
sas in  the  middle  seventies  he  prob- 
ably remembers  the  famous  grass- 
hopper plague,  which  stripped  the 
country  bare,  refusing  only  to  eat 
what  was  then  known  as  "love  ap- 
ples" commonly  called  tomatoes  to- 
day. For  two  days  and  two  nights 
those  grasshoppers  are  said  to  have 
stayed  on  the  job.  They  blackened 
the  landscape.  They  ate  everything 
within  sight.  People  forced  to  go 
about  duties  went  well  swathed  and 
protected  from  the  vile  insects.  And 
darkness  descended  upon  the  land. 
No  doubt  they  began  to  think  that 
the  grasshoppers  might  stay  and  mul- 
tiply and  eat  on  forever,  much  as  the 
pessimist  thinks  about  the  present  de- 
pression. But,  as  suddenly  as  they 
came,  they  disappeared,  and  no  one 
ever  knew  from  whence  they  came, 
or  where  they  went.  That  couldn't 
happen  today.  The  radio  would  be 
turned  on  full  blast,  and  we  would 
get  the  hourly  progress  of  the  swarm, 
but  we  haven't  had  a  grasshopper 
plague  as  yet,  and  since  the  depres- 
sion seems  to  be  about  wearing  itself 
out,  it  looks  as  if  we  might  escape 
the  grasshopper  experience  for  the 
present. 

Now  the  reader  is  probably  begin- 
ning to  fret  and  wonder  what  all 
this  has  to  do  with  Edward  Buck- 
land.  He  wishes  to  know  if  Mr. 
Buckland  has  the  high  qualifications 
for  this  new  responsibility.  We  be- 
lieve those  who  know  will  answer 
most  loudly  in  the  affirmative.  If 
this  is  so,  it  is  past  experience  and 
training  which  make  it  so.  A  man 
couldn't  take  his  college  degree  in 
Kansas  without  having  beard  again 
and  again  the  recital  of  those  pioneer 
experiences,  and  at  the  same  time 
adding  to  his  personality  some  of  the 
courage,  some  of  the  high  purpose, 
some  id'  the  romance  which  attaches 
to  the  pioneer  memories  of  Kansas. 

Although  Mr.  Buckland  has  not 
told  us  so,  we  would  surmise  that 
he  was  brought  to  Kansas  while  yet 
a  young  child.  We  might  even  think 
his  father  went  with  that  stalwart 


group  which  left  the  Eastern  States 
to  take  up  land  in  Kansas,  because 
if  we  refer  to  our  history  we  will 
remember  that  the  Government  gave 
land  grants  in  Kansas  to  Union  sol- 
diers after  the  Civil  War.  But  how- 
ever that  may  be,  his  father  must 
have  prospered.  In  fact,  he  must 
have  prospered  much  more  than  the 
average,  for  Edward  was  sent  to 
Yale.  We  find  that  he  received  his 
degree  of  LL.B  from  the  Yale  Law 
School  in  1889.  In  1895  he  received 
the  honorary  degree  of  M.A.  from 
Yale  University.  Also  he  became 
very  closely  associated  with  Yale.  lie 
was  instructor  and  assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Law  there  in  1898.  And  in 
the  same  year  he  married  Sally  Tyler 
Clark,  the  daughter  of  Charles  P. 
Clark,  at  that  time  President  of  the 
New  Haven  Railroad.  They  had 
four  child  nil. 

He  served  as  attorney  for  the  New 
York.  Xew  Haven  and  Hartford  at 
Providence  for  Rhode  Island.  In 
1904  he  was  appointed  attorney  for 
Connecticut  and  New  York  as  well, 
and  in  1('07  he  was  made  vice  presi- 
dent. Additional  scope  to  his  work 
was  brought  out  in  1914  when  he 
was  made  general  counsel  of  the  com- 
pany While  the  railroads  were  un- 
der the  U.S.R.R.  Administration. 
Mr.  Buckland  became  president  of 
the  road  and  served  as  such  until 
1920,  when  the  roads  were  returned 
to  private  control.  Then  Mr.  Buck- 
land  reverted  to  his  former  position 
as  vice  president  and  general  counsel. 

You  will  note  from  all  this,  Ed- 
ward Buckland  was  never  intended 
for  a  college  professor.  He  needed 
the  rush  and  stimulation  and  contact 
with  life's  everyday  problems  to 
bring  him  complete  happiness.  The 
New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hart- 
ford directors  appreciated  his  ca- 
pacity, for,  in  August,  1924,  they 
elected  him  vice  president  in  charge 
of  law.  finance  and  corporate  rela- 
tions. In  1929  he  was  made  chair- 
man of  the  board. 

Such  a  man  comes  easily  into  the 
responsibilities  which  he  will  have  as 
president  of  the  Railroad  Credit 
Corporation.  No  one  is  more  fa- 
miliar with  the  entire  subject  than 
Mr.  Buckland.  who  heads  an  out- 
standing list  of  the  nation's  execu- 
tives co-operating  in  this  new  or- 
ganization. E.  R.  Woodson  is  vice 
president  and  comptroller.  William 
J.  Kane,  of  Washington.  D.  C,  sec- 
retary; M.  K.  Dugan,  of  New  Hav- 
en, Conn.,  assistant  secretary;  Arthur 
B.  Chapin,  of  Boston.  Mass..  treas- 
urer, and  Daniel  Willard,  Jr.,  of 
Baltimore,  counsel. 

Mr.  Buckland  has  been  forced  to 


study  the  bond  lists,  any  man  active 
in  the  management  of  railroads  has 
had  to  digest  this  news  during  the 
past  year.  But  the  railroads  must 
function.  They  are  the  life  blood  of 
the  country.  It  takes  money  to  run 
them  and  lots  of  it  They  have 
come  to  a  bad  place.  Now  the  lend- 
ers have  declined  to  lend.  One  can't 
force  a  man  to  buy  bonds.  Neither 
can  we  afford  to  let  the  investors 
of  the  United  States,  millions  of 
them,  who  have  retained  their  con- 
fidence in  our  basic  industries  hold 
the  poke,  as  a  Kansan  might  sav.  The 
emergency  has  arrived.  The  Railroad 
Credit  Corporation,  in  co-operation 
with  the  Reconstruction  Finance- 
Corporation,  were  designed  to  meet 
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As  we  said  above,  one  can't  force 
a  Under  to  lend  his  money,  but, 
when  the  emergency  arises  it  can  be 
taken  away  from  him  in  the  form  of 
taxes.  And  there  is  a  lesson  the 
people  of  the  United  States  seem  to 
be  learning.  More  and  more  the 
lesson  will  be  brought  to  them,  that 
they  must  allow  business  to  have  a 
breathing  spell,  free  from  public  in- 
terference, or  the  public  will  be 
forced  to  apply  the  pulmotor.  The 
use  of  a  pulmotor  on  the  lungs  of  a 
giant — well  the  bill  is  bound  to  come 
high.  Somebody  is  going  to  have  to 
foot  it.  If  the  operation  is  wisely 
administered,  and  the  giant  has  not 
gone  too  far,  the  money  will  be  wise- 
ly spent.  If  the  administration  is 
unwisely  done — well,  that  is  another 
story. 

The  point  we  would  like  to  make, 
however,  is  this — the  public  is  to  be 
congratulated  that  operating  the  pul- 
motor for  the  revival  of  the  giant  are 
men  who  have  the  confidence  of  the 
great  financiers  interested  in  a  long 
road,  and  the  small  stockholders  in- 
terested in  a  short  road,  or  depleted 
road,  and  at  the  cross  roads  stands 
the  average  man  congratulating  him- 
self that  such  men  as  Edward  Grant 
Buckland  may  be  called  upon  to 
shoulder  the  burden  of  problems 
which  come  up  at  critical  times  like 
these. 

The  Railroad  Credit  Corporation 
will,  at  some  time  or  another,  dur- 
ing the  next  year  come  into  close  con- 
tact with  every  railroad  in  the  coun- 
trv.  The  funds  which  the  Railroad 
Credit  Corporation  will  administer 
are  to  be  provided  by  surcharges 
granted  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  can  be  used  only  to 
make  loans  to  carriers  "to  prevent,  so 
far  as  practicable,  defaults  by  rail- 
road companies  in  their  fixed  inter- 
est obligations."    Into  this  pool  ad- 
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ministered  by  the  Railroad  Credit 
Corporation  will  be  placed  all  the 
monies  collected  through  the  freight 
rate  increase,  and  from  this  pool 
loans  will  be  made  to  weaker  roads. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  while  the 
strong  roads  will  not  have  an  im- 
mediate use  of  this  additional  income, 
it  will  constitute  an  asset. 

The  Railroad  Credit  Corporation 
is  expected  to  have  sufficient  funds 
to  assume  loans  by  mid-June.  In 
the  meantime  it  will  use  money  ad- 
vanced by  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance   Corporation.    For    this  the 


R.F.C.  is  receiving  from  5M>  to  6 
per  cent.  The  Railroad  Credit  Cor- 
poration charter  provides  that  ad- 
vances shall  bear  interest  at  the  then 
current  N.  Y.  Federal  Reserve  rate. 
This  rate  is  now  3  per  cent  which 
difference  in  rate  alone  will  mean 
quite  a  saving  to  the  railroads,  when 
once  the  fund  begins  to  revolve. 

The  interest  charge  details  will  no 
doubt  come  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  E.  R.  Woodson,  but  inter- 
est charges  and  such  complicated 
problems  will  not  cause  him  to  remain 
awake  nights,   for  with  these  com- 


plicated matters  he  is  entirely  fami- 
liar. Mr.  Woodson,  who  is  from 
Roanoke,  Va..  is  an  accredited  ac- 
countant and  has  his  Id. .15,  LL.M 
and  B.C.S.  from  the  National  Uni- 
versity, Washington.  1).  C.  From 
1(M)7  to  1**1-4  he  was  connected  with 
the  Southern  railroad,  holding  the 
positions  of  secretary  to  auditor  of 
disbursements,  secretary  to  auditor 
and  secretary  to  comptroller,  con- 
secutively. In  1911  he  was  elected 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Rail- 
way Accounting  Officers'  Association, 
which  position  he  still  holds. 


New  System  Air  Conditioning 

A  Self-contained  System  to  be  Installed 
on  78  Balti  more  &  Ohio  Cars.  —  Permits 
Greater  Flexibility  of  Operation 


An  iNDiviDUAL-car,  all-electric 
air-conditioning  and  refrigerat- 
ing system  for  railroad  passen- 
ger cars,  using  a  newly  developed 
axle  generator  and  storage  battery  for 
motive  power  and  Freon  (F-12),  a 
newly  developed  gas,  as  the  refrig- 
erating medium,  lias  just  been  an- 
nounced by  the  York  Ice  Machinery 
Corp.,  of  York,  Pa.  The  system  is 
capable  of  pre-cooling  cars  without 
external  connections,  and  requires 
very  little  space. 

An  initial  order  for  the  new 
equipment  for  78  passenger  cars  has 
been  placed  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
whose  "Columbian",  equipped  with 
the  earlier  York  system,  was  the  first 
complete  air-conditioned  train  in  the 
world.  The  installation  work  will  be 
handled  by  the  B.  &  O.  and  the  cars 
will  be  ready  for  service  June  1. 

In  announcing  the  new  system,  W. 
S.  Shipley,  president  of  the  York  Ice 
Machinery  Cor]).,  predicted  rapid  ex- 
pansion of  air-conditioning  in  Ameri- 
can passenger  trains,  since,  he  said, 
the  average  railroad  car  can  now  be 
air-conditioned,  including  fixed 
charges  and  operating  costs,  for  less 
than  half  what  it  costs  one  Pullman 
passenger  to  ride  300  miles. 

The  new  system  is  a  self-contained 
unit  in  each  car  which  permits  flexi- 
bility of  operation  independent  of 
other  cars  in  the  train  and  of  ter- 
minal facilities.  It  comprises  two 
parts — first,  the  refrigerating  and 
air-conditioning  equipment,  and,  sec- 
ond, the  power  system  for  supplying 


a  constant  and  independent  source  of 
power. 

The  electric  power  system  consists 
of  a  large  axle-driven  three  brush 
generator,  recently  developed  by  B. 
&  O.  engineers  and  the  York  Corp., 
and  a  new  high  capacity  storage  bat- 
tery which  replaces  the  present  car 
batterv  and  fits  in  a  standard  A.R.A. 


battery  box.  The  generator,  similar 
in  principle  to  the  generator  used  on 
an  automobile,  operates  at  variable 
speeds.  Its  amperage  rises  very 
sharply  with  a  slight  increase  in  train 
speed  and  at  a  very  low  train  speed 
provides  sufficient  output  to  operate 
the  entire  air-conditioning  equipment. 
At  higher   speeds  excess  power  is 
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stored  for  use  in  pre-cooling  or  when 
the  train  is  standing  in  stations. 

The  generator  is  lloated  on  the 
storage  battery,  and  is  driven  as  fol- 
lows: A  gear  box,  containing  two 
spiral  bevel  gears,  is  mounted  on  the 
end  frame  of  the  truck.  The  one 
gear  is  mounted  on  a  shaft  parallel  to 
the  car  axle  and  driven  from  this 
axle  by  two  large  belts.  It  drives  the 
second  gear  at  right  angles  to  it.  The 
second  gear  drives  a  universal  shaft 
which  in  turn  is  connected  to  a  stub 
shaft  mounted  on  the  under  frame  of 
the  car.  On  this  shaft  there  is  mount- 
ed a  pulley  which  is  belted  by  a  series 
of  V-belts  to  the  generator  pulley. 

This  combination  of  axle  driven 
generator  and  high  capacity  storage 
battery  permits  each  car  system  to 
operate  independent  of  the  position 
of  the  car  and  regardless  of  whether 
the  car  is  in  motion.  It  can  be  ad- 
justed to  meet  the  requirements  of 
any  run  as  to  period  of  pre-cooling, 
speed,  length  of  run,  stops,  etc. 

The  use  of  Freon,  chemically 
known  as  dichloro-difluoro-methane 
and  commonly  known  as  F-12,  is  a 
distinct  innovation  and  a  marked  im- 
provement in  railroad  air-condition- 
ing. This  gas.  developed  by  the  Ki- 
netic Chemical  Co.,  Inc..  a  subsidiary 
of  E.  1.  l'u  I 'out  ile  Nemours,  is  a 
colorless,  odorless,  non-corrosive, 
non-combustible  and  non-inllainmable 
refrigerant  which  may  be  used  in 
equipment  passing  through  the  tun- 
nels into  New  York  City.  The  Un- 
derwriters' Laboratories  report  that 
the  hazards  to  health  from  exposure 
to  it  are  remote  and  that  available 
data  indicate  it  is  in  a  class  with  the 
practically  non-toxic  gases. 

In  the  operation  of  the  new  all- 
electric  system,  air  is  drawn  from 
the  car  into  the  air-conditioning  unit 
beneath  the  ceiling  at  one  end  of  the 
car.  Here  it  passes  over  the  frosted 
fin-surface  cooling  coils  containing 
liquid  F-12.  Heat  and  moisture  are 
absorbed  by  the  coils  and  foreign 
matter  is  removed  by  contact  of  the 
air  with  the  frosted  surfaces.  If  de- 
sired the  air  may  be  mixed  in  the  air- 
conditioning  unit  with  fresh  air 
drawn  through  a  grille  in  the  ceiling 
of  the  vestibule  and  passing  through 
a  filter.  The  conditioned  air  is  dis- 
charged into  a  duct  along  one  side 
of  the  car  in  the  space  usually  de- 
voted to  ventilators  and  from  this 
duct  it  is  distributed  evenly  over  the 
entire  length  of  the  car,  the  duct  out- 
lets being  so  arranged  with  deflectors 
as  to  eliminate  all  drafts  in  the  car. 
The  air  is  returned  to  the  air  condi- 
tioner through  the  return  grille  and 
the  process  is  repeated. 

The  new  design  of  the  air-condi- 
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tioning  unit  with  fin  surface  coils  and 
the  use  of  F-12  decreased  space  re- 
quirements and  lightened  the  weight, 
permitted  the  elimination  of  the 
brine  cooler  and  pump  and  gave  an 
increase  of  approximately  50  per 
cent  in  the  capacity  of  the  equipment. 

Refrigeration  is  provided  in  a 
closed  cycle.  The  refrigerating  unit 
consists  primarily  of  a  York  com- 
pressor especially  designed  for  F-12 
operation,  and  motor  mounted  with 
high  and  low  pressure  cut-outs  and 
high  and  low  pressure  gages  on  a 
steel  base  beneath  the  car.  The  re- 
frigerant passes  from  the  compres- 
50r  in  tin-  form  of  vapor  to  the  liqui- 
fying unit,  which  may  be  a  cooling 
tower  liquifier  or  an  air  cooled  liqui- 
fier.  The  refrigerant,  having  been 
liquified,  then  passes  through  a  tloat 
regulator  to  the  fin  coils  in  the  air- 
conditioner  after  which  it  returns  to 
the  compressor,  completing  the  cycle. 

The  cooling  tower  liquifier,  which 
takes  the  heat  from  the  refrigerant 
and  discharges  it  into  the  outside  at 
mosphere,  consists  of  a  galvanized 
steel  spray  chamber  in  which  are  the 
liquifying  coils  over  which  water  is 
continuously  sprayed  through  a  series 


of  bronze  spray  nozzles.  The  water 
is  kept  cool  continuously  by  the  ef- 
fect of  evaporation  caused  by  air  be- 
ing forced  through  the  tower.  Water 
in  a  collection  tank  at  the  bottom 
portion  of  the  tower  is  kept  at  con- 
stant level  by  means  of  an  automatic 
tloat  from  a  make-up  water  tank  at 
or  near  the  tower.  At  the  top  of  the 
spray  chamber  eliminators  are  pro- 
vided to  remove  entrained  moisture 
from  the  air  and  return  this  water 
to  the  spray  chamber  and  settling  pan. 

In  the  air-cooled  liquifier,  air  is 
drawn  into  the  chamber  through  a 
vent  in  the  side  of  the  car,  blown 
over  the  coils  by  electrically  driven 
fans  and  discharged  at  the  top  of 
the  car.  The  type  of  liquifier  used 
depends  upon  operating  conditions 
since  the  results  obtained  will  be  the 
same  with  either  type. 

Electric  control  panels  in  the  con- 
trol cabinet  permit  the  operation  of 
the  entire  system  from  button  con- 
trol. (  )ne  button  starts  the  air-con- 
ditioning unit  which  may  be  operated 
without  the  refrigeration  for  spring 
and  fall  weather  conditions.  Another 
starts  the  refrigerating  system  and  a 
third  shuts  off  the  whole  system. 
There  is  also  a  hand  switch,  which, 
in  the  event  the  battery  should  be- 
come undercharged,  will  short  circuit 
all  the  field  resistance  in  the  three 
brush  generator  and  allow  the  gene- 
rator to  deliver  full  output  regardless 
of  whether  the  refrigerating  equip- 
ment is  operating.  A  thermostat  in 
the  car  will  stop  everything  but  the 
air  conditioner  fan  when  a  pre-deter- 
mined  temperature  is  reached.  There 
are  also  overload  and  low  voltage 
relays  which  will  shut  down  the  com- 
plete system,  including  the  circulat- 
ing fan. 


So  You  Are  Going  to  America 


Fertile  Fields  For  the  Railroads  to  Con- 
sider in  Developing  Passenger  Travel 

By 

Margherite  Dau  Cunningham 


Europe  is  losing  her  complacen- 
I  cy.  She  is  no  longer  satisfied 
with  her  accustomed  and  ac- 
cumulated relics.  It  may  be  she  feels 
she  has  been  giving  too  much  thought 
to  those  old  things,  and,  after  all, 
in  a  changing  world,  it  is  wise  to  go 
about  and  see 
what  others  are 
thinking  and  do- 
ing. Especially 
is  she  interested 
in  America. 

We  Americans 
may  be  tighten- 
ing our  purse 
strings  these 
days,  b  u  t  we 
have  not  yet 
learned  to  knot 
them  twice  as 
most  Europeans 
have  been  doing 
for  centuries. 
Because  of  this 
great  advantage, 
the  Europeans 
today  are  look- 
ing at  us  with 
startled  eyes.  If 
we  have  fared 
badly  during 
this  world  crisis, 
as    they  have 

long  predicted  we  would,  their  own 
methods  have  not  prevented  them 
from  faring  much  worse.  It  is  natural 
they  will  begin  to  ask  more  and  more 
about  us,  wonder  and  wish  to  know 
how  we  live  and  work.  Wish  to 
see  for  themselves.  Books  do  not 
convey  this  information  to  one's  sat- 
isfaction. There  is  little  encourage- 
ment for  Europeans  to  save  and  try 
to  come  to  America  to  share  in  our 
prosperity.  Our  immigration  laws 
prevent  this.  But  we  cannot  keep 
them  from  desiring  to  visit  America, 
a  desire  deep  in  the  heart  of  every 
European.  It  is  natural  human  curi- 
osity to  wish  to  visit  that  part  of 
the  globe  which  seems  remote,  or 
prosperous. 


A  great  diplomat  accredited  to  our 
country  once  said  in  conversation, 
that  he  always  warned  his  fellow 
countrymen  to  approach  America 
with  an  open  mind.  "Forget  your 
old  traditions.  Forget  your  old  ideas 
of  what  can  and  what  cannot  be 


done.  Approach  America  and  Ameri- 
cans remembering  they  typify  Youth. 
It  is  only  in  this  way  you  can  un- 
derstand them.  Remember,  although 
Ponce  de  Leon  thought  he  did  not 
discover  the  Fountain  of  Youth — 
that  fountain  does  exist  in  America. 
America  has  been  able  to  go  for- 
ward and  create  where  our  caution 
has  restricted  our  advancement." 

When  we  were  tyros  in  the  art 
of  world  citizenship,  we  were  curi- 
ous about  other  countries.  W  hat 
they  thought,  how  they  lived,  how 
they  achieved,  was  of  importance  to 
us.  We  envied  them  for  one  reason 
or  another.  ( )ur  days  had  been  spent 
in  hard  work  accumulating  money 
to  give  us  time  to  look  about.  Once 


our  eyes  lifted,  we  wanted  to  see 
more.  Now  Europe  is  in  that  frame 
of  mind  regarding  America.  She  en- 
vies America,  and  she  has  stopped 
from  her  labors  because  of  despair, 
and  is  looking  about. 

The  great  Einstein  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  take  an 
opportunity  t  o 
come  over  to  us 
a  n  <I  exchange 
ideas  with  minds 
here  interested  in 
the  problems  he 
is  trying  to  solve. 
It  is  a  far  cry 
from  Einstein  to 
Chanel  —  but 
ideas  are  ideas, 
whether  used  in 
fashion  or  to 
fathom  the  un- 
known. There 
are  other  great 
person  a  1  ities 
coming  each  day. 
Not  so  widely 
heralded  per- 
haps,  but  they 
are  coming  just 
the  same.  This 
will  increase,  the 
trek  has  begun 
and  neither 
pinch  of  poverty,  taxation  or  war 
debts  will  stop  it. 

The  Cunard  Line  may  not  have 
visioned  that  their  recent  departure 
in  the  financing  of  travel  might  ap- 
peal more  to  Europeans  than  to 
Americans,  but  it  would  strike  US 
that  this  may  be  so.  The  average 
European  has  seen  the  experiences 
many  of  his  family  and  friends  have 
had  in  the  loss  of  savings  after  wars. 
This  old  habit  has.  therefore,  lost 
some  of  its  attraction.  In  one  coun- 
try which  has  suffered  most  in  this 
respect,  one  can  hear  the  younger 
generation  planning  trips  for  each 
holiday  season.  This  he  feels  can  be 
cherished  throughout  life,  no  matter 
what    happens    economically.  He 
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dreams  of  America — but  it  is  a  great 
distance.  It  is  an  expensive  jour- 
ney. Rut  what  is  to  keep  him  from 
taking  upon  himself  such  an  obliga- 
tion and  to  pay  it  when  he  returns, 
enlightened,  encouraged  and  inspired 
by  contact  with  America. 

Deep  in  the  heart  of  every  Eu- 
ropean is  a  hankering  to  see  Amer- 
ica. No  matter  how  much  he  might 
sputter  about  his  indi  (Terence,  what 
he  wishes  for  most  is  a  chance  to 
see  this  Promised  Land.  He  might 
decry  our  racketeers  as  we  marvel 
at  their  pirates  of  old,  but  he  knows 
there  is  nothing  in  Europe  the  coun- 
terpart of  America,  and  he  longs  for 
the  experience  of  a  visit. 

However,  ask  someone  abroad,  in 
any  country,  to  map  out  a  United 
States  cross  country  trip.  Do  you 
realize  how  difficult  it  is  to  get  any 
accurate  information?  Naturally  one 
thinks  of  the  American  Express,  or 
Cooks.  We  once  saw  an  itinerary 
made  out  for  a  London  gentleman 
wishing  to  travel  to  California.  Had 
we  been  routed  over  Europe  in  the 
same  fashion,  we  would  have  felt  we 
had  wasted  a  great  deal  of  unneces- 
sary time,  and  certainly  received  lit- 
tle in  the  way  of  either  sights  or 
comfort  for  our  money. 

Consuls  will  tell  you  that  any 
American  travel  literature  placed  on 
their  tables  is  quickly  taken  up  by 
people  coming  in  for  visas,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  keep  enough  to  fill  the 
demand  ;  and  neither  do  they  find  it 
easy  to  get  co-operation  from  Ameri- 
can railroads  in  this.  It  is  worth  while 
to  suggest  to  our  railroads  that  the 
American  C  onsulates  in  Europe  be 
supplied  with  attractive  folders  for 
the  convenience  of  foreign  visitors, 
especially  those  coming  to  the  Con- 
sulates for  temporary  or  passport 
visas. 

Let  us  consider  Canadian  travel  to 
the  LTnited  States.  Tourist  travel  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada 
involves  a  total  expenditure  larger 
than  between  any  other  two  countries 
in  the  world.  Even  in  this  depression 
year  1930,  the  declines  in  total  ex- 
penditures were  rather  unimportant 
and  there  was  an  increase  of  roughly 
20  per  cent  in  the  number  of  persons 
crossing  the  Canadian  -  American 
frontier.  There  were  5.400.000 
American  automobiles  imported  into 
Canada  for  tourist  purposes  during 
the  year,  and  757,000  Canadian  cars 
in  this  trans- frontier  traffic.  At  a 
glance  this  would  seem  entirely  in 
favor  of  the  Canadians.  Consider- 
ing that  Canada's  population  is  less 
than  one-twelfth  that  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  readily  seen  that  Canada 
sends  more  cars  across  to  the  Ameri- 


can side  in  proportion  to  her  popu- 
lation than  we  send  to  Canada.  This 
reciprocity  of  tourist  traffic  should 
dispel  the  popular  idea  that  Canada 
offers  more  favorable  atmosphere  to 
the  tourist  than  we  have  here  in  the 
United  States,  and  this  holds  true 
for  other  countries. 

If  our  railroads  wi  re  to  make  tour- 
ing in  the  United  States  as  conveni- 
ent for  the  European  as  the  Euro- 
pean has  made  touring  in  his  coun- 
try for  the  American,  we  would  find 
them  visiting  us  in  the  same  great 
movements  we  find  them  now  visit- 
ing one  another.  Were  we  to  plaster 
Europe  with  as  many  enticing  pos- 
ters  as  America  has  had  from  Eu- 
rope, we  would  soon  see  the  tide 
coming  our  way. 


For  An  Equipment  Pool 

To  the  Editor : 

Some  brother  said  not  long  ago 
that  the  railroads  are  top  heavy  with 
capital  invested  in  idle  equipment, 
had  7.000  freight  and  passenger  sta- 
tions in  operation  from  which  the 
trucks  and  stages  had  taken  the  busi- 
ness, and  that  these  stations  should 
be  closed.  This  was  not  the  exact 
language  used  but  it  is  close  to  the 
meaning. 

The  most  interesting  of  the  writ- 
er's remarks  referred  to  "equipment". 
During  the  late  lamented  government 
operation  of  railroads,  foreign  cars 
had  no  home.  Old  line  roads  that 
were  sticklers  for  their  own  pet  box 
cars,  hauled  trains  that  looked  like 
Josephs'  coat,  all  colors  and  denomi- 
nations. This  condition  had  its  good 
points,  notwithstanding  its  painful 
origin. 

Under  present  conditions  we  re- 
ceive, out  here  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
a  car  loaded  in  some  New  England 
state.  The  dollar  a  day  charge  does 
not  seem  so  bad  when  the  revenue 
is  coming  in,  but  it  is  a  different  story 
to  haul  the  car  empty,  up  hill  and 
down  to  get  it  home  again  and  pay 
a  dollar  a  day  for  the  privilege.  A 
really  logical  arrangement  would  be 
where  a  box  car  standing  empty  costs 
nothing  but  interest  on  the  invest- 
ment and  depreciation. 

That  suggests  pooling  of  freight 
equipment  by  all  the  Class  I  roads. 
Many  railroads  now  have  a  plate  on 
the  side  of  their  cars  reading  "Prop- 
erty of    Equipment  Trust  Com- 
pany.'' It  does  not  appear  impossible 
to  create  one  trust  to  own  all  freight 
equipment,  including  refrigerators. 
Each  railroad,  party  to  this  agree- 
ment, could  turn  in  all  equipment, 
except  that  needed  for  local  business 


and  maintenance,  and  receive  stock 
in  the  trust  in  proportion.  It  is  not 
the  intention  to  make  this  trust  a 
money-maker,  but  rather  to  save 
money  for  the  participants,  in  a  more 
economical  distribution  of  equipment. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  railroads 
receive  from  the  trust,  payment  for 
empty  car  movements,  presumably, 
on  a  car  mile  basis,  and  that  the  trust 
receive  rental  from  the  railroads  for 
loaded  car  movements  on  a  ton  mile 
basis. 

The  railroads  repair  at  their  own 
cost  cars  damaged  on  their  own  rails. 
Running  repair  expenses  and  replace- 
ments to  be  borne  by  the  trust,  a 
sinking  fund  being  set  aside  for  such 
purposes. 

The  ideal  equipment  distribution  is 
to  move  an  empty  the  shortest  dis- 
tance to  a  load.  Much  of  our  present 
car  record  forces  coidd  be  grouped 
in  zones,  each  reporting  to  a  central 
district  from  which  orders  for  sea- 
sonal empty  movements  would  be  is- 
sued. How  much  of  a  saving  would 
result  from  combining  all  the  car 
service  departments  into  one  organ- 
ization remains  to  be  seen. 

This  first  step,  if  it  receives  con- 
sideration, may  lead  to  the  trust's 
taking  over  the  car  shops,  billing  the 
railroads  for  repairs  to  equipment  for 
which  they  are  responsible.  It  may 
lead  to  the  trust's  taking  over  the 
motive  power  ( that  will  stir  up  a 
fight)  and  shops  and  roundhouse  fa- 
cilities. It  may  lead  to  fuel,  supplies, 
material  and  store  departments  being 
in  the  trust.  It  may  lead  to  pooling 
passenger  equipment. 

A  railroad  gets  $2.75  for  switching 
a  car  from  an  interchange  to  an  in- 
dustry, no  five-day  per  diem  reclaim, 
because  it  originated  in  terminal  ter- 
ritory. That  railroad  is  lucky  if  it  does 
not  owe  money  for  performing  the 
service.  The  delivering  line  delivers 
about  11.59  p.m.  so  it  is  charged  a 
dollar  before  it  can  couple  into  it. 

Per  diem  is  what  the  yardmaster 
dreams  about.  The  "hot  shot"  moves 
it  makes  are  certainly  not  economical 
operation.  Rut  if  this  goes  through 
there  will  be  no  per  diem. 

C.  C.  C. 


The  railroads  of  the  United  States 
spent  more  than  $6,750,000,000  in 
the  8-year  period  1923-1930  for  the 
enlargement  and  improvement  of 
their  facilities.  This  is  at  the  rate  of 
$2,312,000  a  day. 


"Unemployment  is  not  a  natural 
phenomenon,  but  the  visible  result  of 
ignorance  of  economic  health  laws." 
— Henry  Ford. 


The  News  of  the  Month 


An  all  time  record  for  on  time  handling 
of  perishable  freight  and  live  stock 
was  established  by  the  Indiana  Har- 
bor Belt  Railroad  in  1931,  according  to 
a  statement  made  by  W.  J.  O'Brien, 
general  manager  of  the  line.  The  road 
which  acts  as  a  connecting  link  between 
all  trunk  line  carriers  terminating  at  Chi- 
cago handled  266,187  carloads  of  such 
freight  during  the  year.  This  required  the 
operation  of  more  than  12,000  trains  of 
which  99.59%  were  moved  according  to 
schedule,  a  performance  which  permits  of 
the  regular  maintenance  of  trans-conti- 
nental schedule  for  perishable  foodstuffs, 
and  further  adds  to  the  growing  Chicago 
gateway  for  handling  perishable  commodi- 
ties between  the  producing  west  and  the 
consuming  east.  Mr.  O'Brien  is  also 
persuaded  that  better  times  are  under  way 
for  the  Chicago  district  and  the  nation 
as  a  whole. 


Coffee  Now  Used  as  Fuel 

Recent  experiments  made  by  the 
steamship  Mocangue  on  a  short  cruise 
along  the  coasts  of  Brazil  indicate  pos- 
sible future  consumption  of  coffee  for 
fuel  purposes.  During  the  cruise  50 
per  cent  Brazilian  coal  and  50  per  cent 
Brazilian  coffee  were  used  with  satisfy- 
ing results.  In  Rio  de  Janeiro  one  of 
the  big  gas  companies  has  also  tried 
coffee  as  fuel,  and  first  reports  assure 
a  certain  degree  of  success. 


Rail  Loans  Requested  From  R.F.C. 

Requests  from  47  railroads  have  been 
made  to  the  I.C.C.  for  approval  of 
loans  aggregating  $356,598,657  from 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation. 
So  far,  the  commission  has  authorized 
loans  of  $53,991,255  to  17  railroads. 


Pennsylvania  Dividends  Break  Billion 
Mark 

By  distributing  $42,674,591  in  cash 
dividends  to  stockholders  last  year  the 
Pennsylvania  became  the  first  railroad 


in  the  world  to  go  above  the  billion 
mark.  Since  the  company  was  char- 
tered, in  1846,  a  total  of  $1,031,246,238 
has  been  paid  in  cash  dividends.  It  is 
also  reported  that  Pennsylvania  stock- 
holders have  received  a  return  on  their 
investment  in  every  calendar  year  since 
1847,  the  largest  unbroken  dividend  rec- 
ord among  the  railroads  of  the  United 
States. 


Safety  Record  Set  in  1931 

The  Chicago  and  North  Western 
Railway,  winner  of  the  National  Safety 
Council's  award  for  Class  A  railroads 
in  the  Annual  Steam  Railroad  Acci- 
dent Prevention  contest  among  em- 
ployes for  1930,  set  a  new  record  for 
1931  with  a  65  per  cent  reduction  in 
employe  fatalities,  and  a  52  per  cent  re- 
duction in  reportable  injuries  to  em- 
ployes. The  new  record,  considered  the 
best  ever  set  on  any  railroad,  is  a  re- 
sult of  the  work  done  by  employes  in 
their  observance  of  safety  rules  and 
safe  practices  coupled  with  the  con- 
stant campaign  on  the  value  of  safety 
carried  on  by  every  department  of  the 
road. 

G.  B.  Vilas,  general  manager,  states 
the  Chicago  and  North  Western  was 
the  first  railroad  or  industry  to  intro- 
duce a  Safety  First  Program  and  since 
that  time  (1910)  has  brought  about  a 
steady  reduction  in  its  casualty  Ckillcd 
and  injured)  rate.  Based  on  the  million 
man  hours  worked  the  railway  has  re- 
duced this  rate  over  a  five-year  period 
from  18.98  in  1927  to  1.58  in  1031,  or 
a  reduction  of  91  per  cent. 


The   George  Washington 

After  more  than  a  year  of  preparation 
and  experimentation  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  will  operate  a  new  train,  begin- 
ning April  24— The  George  Washing- 
ton. It  will  be  the  first  all  air-cooled 
and  air-conditioned  sleeping  car  train 
in  the  history  of  transportation  inas- 


much as  this  new  train  will  give  to  the 
public  not  only  air-conditioned  sleeping 
cars,  but  also  air-conditioned  diners,  li- 
brary, lounge  observation  cars,  and  Im- 
perial Salon  cars.  No  extra  fares  will 
be  charged,  and  all  sleeping  cars  which 
The  George  Washington  will  receive 
from  connecting  lines  and  deliver  to 
them  also  will  be  air-cooled  and  con- 
ditioned. 

The  system,  employed  on  this 
train,  is  operated  by  electricity  gen- 
erated by  t  h  e  revolutions  of  t  h  e 
wheels  of  the  trucks,  which  through 
their  axles  are  connected  to  motor  gen- 
erators. When  the  train  is  not  in  mo- 
tion the  cooling  and  conditioning  sys- 
tem is  operated  by  connecting  its  mech- 
anism with  outlets  of  commercial  elec- 
tricity, thus  the  cars  are  never  per- 
mitted to  beat  uii.  The  George  Wash- 
ington will  run  between  Washington 
and  Cincinnati  on  the  fastest  schedule 
ever  provided  between  these  two  points 
by  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio. 


Net  Operating  Income  Declines 

Properly  investment  is  the  value  of 
road  and  equipment  as  shown  by  the 
books  of  the  railways,  including  mate- 
rials, supplies  and  cash.  The  net  rail- 
way operating  income  is  what  is  left 
after  the  payment  of  operating  expenses, 
taxes  and  equipment  rentals  but  before 
interest  and  other  fixed  charges  are 
paid. 

It  is  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Kail- 
way  Economics  that  Class  1  railroads 
in  1931  had  a  net  railway  operating  in- 
come of  $531,005,960,  which  was  a  re- 
turn of  1.98  per  cent  on  their  property 
investment.  This  compares  with  a  1930 
total  of  $884,856,141  or  3.36  per  cent 
of  their  property  investment.  Based  on 
reports  from  171  Class  1  railroads  rep- 
resenting a  total  mileage  of  242,847 
miles  the  1931  reduction  in  the  net  rail- 
way operating  income  compared  with 
1930  resulted  from  a  decline  in  traffic 
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largely  caused  by  business  conditions 
that  existed  during  tbe  year.  Freight 
traffic  carried  by  railroads  in  1931  was 
nearly  20  per  cent  less  than  reported 
for  the  preceding  year,  and  30.9  per 
cent  under  1929.  The  total  freight  traf- 
fic transported  in  1931  by  the  railroads 
reached  340,148,081,000  ton-miles.  The 
reduction  as  compared  with  1930  was 
81,984,610,000  ton-miles. 

Passenger  traffic  in  1931  was  the 
smallest  for  any  year  since  1904, 
amounting  to  $551,054,239,  a  decline  of 
24.5  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
vious year,  but  operating  expenses  of 
1931,  amounting  to  $3,265,662,354  were 
17.9  per  cent  less  than  the  1930  com- 
parative year.  Also,  in  the  taxes  paid 
by  Class  1  railroads  the  1931  payments 
of  $307,707,254  were  13  per  cent  or  $45,- 
854,536  under  those  of  the  previous  year. 
Forty-one  Class  1  railroads  operated  at 
a  loss  in  1931,  of  which  fourteen  were 
in  the  Eastern,  eight  in  the  Southern 
and  nineteen  in  the  Western  district. 


Pacific  Railway  Club  Elects  Officers 

At  the  fifteenth  Annual  Meeting  held 
in  San  Francisco,  March  10,  the  Pa- 
cific Railway  Club  elected  the  following 
officers  to  serve  during  the  coming  year. 
President.  Lacy  L.  Gatforaith,  conductor, 
Santa  Fe:  first  vice  president,  D.  C. 
Wilkins.  commercial  agent.  Western 
Pacific;  second  vice  president,  W.  R. 
Parker,  road  foreman  of  engines,  South- 
ern Pacific:  treasurer.  A.  J.  Lundberg. 
president.  Key  Terminal  Railway;  and 
secretary.  William  S.  Wollner,  who  has 
been  the  club's  executive  secretary  since 
the  organization  was  founded. 

President  Galbraith  has  been  active 
in  the  councils  of  the  railway  brother- 
hoods and  is  the  first  railroadman  of 
the  so-called  rank  and  file  to  fill  a 
railway  club  presidency.  He  has  passed 
through  all  the  club's  elective  offices  and 
is  well  known  in  Pacific  Coast  railroad 
circles. 


Association  Changes  Address 

On  March  1  the  offices  of  the  Rail- 
way Accounting  Officers'  Association 
were  transferred  to  Room  1033,  Trans- 
portation Building,  17th  and  H  Streets, 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  telephone 
number  is  National  1363.  This  change 
of  address  should  be  noted  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  postal  authorities. 


Texas  Denies  Truck  Permits 

As  a  result  of  a  Texas  law  forbidding 
the  issuance  of  contract  carrier  motor 
truck  permits  where  common  carriers, 
railroad  and  truck,  and  contract  car- 
riers provide  adequate  service  to  the 
public,  400  applications  out  of  a  total 
of  500  were  refused  by  the  Texas  Rail- 
road Commission.  The  commission  ad- 


mitted that  a  network  of  railroads  was 
serving  every  part  of  the  state,  and  the 
additional  600  applications  would  be 
disposed  of  at  public  hearings. 


Diesel  Motor  for  Czechoslovakia 

The  first  locomotive  equipped  with  a 
Diesel  motor  has  been  placed  in  opera- 
tion on  the  Otrokovice-Zlin-Vizovice 
line  of  the  Czechoslovakia!!  railways.  It 
is  understood  that  if  tests  prove  suc- 
cessful other  lines  will  be  equipped 
with  this  type  of  locomotive. 


Mexican  Road  Under  Construction 

A  new  railroad  is  being  constructed 
in  Mexico  to  serve  the  region  of  El 
Mante,  near  Villa  Juarez,  in  the  state 
of  Tamaulipas.  This  new  road  is  being 
built  by  a  group  of  Mexican  capitalists, 
headed  by  General  Plutarco  Elias  Calles. 
war  minister  and  president  of  the  Banco 
de  Mexico  which  operates  the  republic's 
largest  sugar  mill  and  extensive  farm 
lands  at  El  Mante.  The  road  will  be 
385  miles  long  and  will  link  the  El 
Mante  region  with  other  railroads. 


Railroad  Bills  Before  Congress 

Provision  is  made  in  a  bill,  H.  R. 
9390,  introduced  in  Congress  by  Rep- 
resentative Parker  of  New  York,  that 
every  common  carrier  by  water  in  in- 
terstate commerce  "whether  the  busi- 
ness of  such  carrier  be  publicly  or 
privately  owned  and  controlled",  shall 
be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
I.C.C.  This  bill  would  grant  the  com- 
mission full  jurisdiction  over  the  in- 
land waterways  for  the  purpose  of  regu- 
lating interstate  commerce,  and  for 
rate-fixing  purposes.  Another  bill,  H.  R. 
9268  has  been  introduced  by  Represen- 
tative Rayburn,  of  Texas  to  provide  for 
the  regulation  of  freight  forwarding 
companies  by  the  I.C.C,  as  recommend- 
ed in  the  commission's  annual  report. 
In  addition,  Mr.  Rayburn  introduced 
H.R.  9205  to  amend  paragraph  4  of 
Section  15  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act,  likewise  recommended  by  the  com- 
mission. 

In  order  to  investigate  the  problems 
of  the  railroad  industry  Representative 
Fulmer,  of  South  Carolina,  has  intro- 
duced House  Joint  Resolution  81  cre- 
ating a  commission  of  five  appointed 
by  the  President.  The  commission 
would  be  fairly  representative  of  the 
public,  of  agriculture,  of  labor,  of  gen- 
eral trade  and  business,  and  of  the 
railroads. 


Railroad  Pension  Board  Proposed 

An  attempt  to  provide  a  system  of 
pensions  for  railroad  employes  to  be 
administered  by  the  government  is  seen 
in  the  bill   S.   3677  introduced   in  the 


Senate  by  Senator  Brookhart,  of  Iowa. 
The  bill  provides  that  the  system  be 
administered  by  a  Railroad  Pension 
Board  appointed  by  the  President,  with 
funds  obtained  by  assessments.  These 
assessments  would  be  a  percentage  of 
the  gross  earnings  of  each  railroad, 
determined  by  the  Pension  Board,  and 
a  similar  percentage  of  the  employes' 
compensation.  At  about  the  same  time 
that  Senator  Brookhart  introduced  his 
bill  the  advisory  council  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Railway  Executives,  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  confer  with  the 
railway  unions  toward  the  formulation 
of  a  uniform  pension  plan.  The  com- 
mittee appointed  included  F.  V.  Whiting 
(chairman),  chairman  of  the  New  York 
Central  pension  board;  F.  J.  Fell,  vice 
president  and  comptroller,  Pennsyl- 
vania; G.  R.  Martin,  vice  president, 
Great  Northern;  R.  M.  Hogan,  presi- 
dent's office,  Santa  Fe;  W.  M.  Ken- 
nedy, superintendent,  relief  department, 
Baltimore  &  Ohio;  and  J.  N.  Redfern, 
manager  of  the  relief,  medical,  employ- 
ment and  pension  department  of  the 
Burlington. 


Power  Reverse  Gears  Recommended 

An  I.C.C.  examiner  has  recommend- 
ed that  railroads  be  required  to  install 
power  reverse  gears  in  road  service  lo- 
comotives of  150,000  pounds  or  more 
on  driving  wheels  and  in  yard  service 
locomotives  of  130,000  pounds  or  more. 
The  recommendation  sustained  the 
claims  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomo- 
tive Engineers  and  other  train  service 
unions  that  the  hand  operated  equip- 
ment was  detrimental  to  the  safety  of 
employes  and  travelers. 

Examiner  John  L.  Rogers,  in  argu- 
ing against  the  defendant  railroads,  in- 
dicated that  since  the  recommendation 
requires  the  locomotives  be  equipped 
when  they  are  shopped  for  Class  3  or 
heavier  repairs,  and  as  a  large  propor- 
tion are  now  out  of  service,  the  ex- 
pense will  be  distributed  over  a  period 
of  approximately  four  years.  The  de- 
fendant railroads  had  urged  that  the 
carriers  generally  are  in  such  financial 
condition  that  they  should  not  be  called 
upon  to  comply  with  the  requirement. 


Transportation  of  Private  Automobiles 

Concessions  pertaining  to  the  trans- 
portation of  private  automobiles  which 
has  been  in  effect  for  the  California 
and  Florida  tourist  travel  has  been  ex- 
tended to  the  northwest  by  the  Great 
Northern.  An  automobile  will  require 
three  extra  tickets  where  there  are  two 
or  more  railway  passengers  making  the 
trip,  and  four  extra  tickets  where  there 
is  only  one  passenger.  Stopovers  will 
cost  $15  each  to  cover  additional  han- 
dling. 
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No  crating  is  required  as  the  auto- 
mobiles are  accepted  for  shipment  when 
the  driver  leaves  the  wheel,  except  dur- 
ing the  winter  months  when  the  radia- 
tors must  be  drained. 


Tie  Producers  to  Meet 

On  May  17-18,  at  the  Peabody  Ho- 
tel, Memphis,  the  National  Association 
of  Railroad  Tie  Producers  will  hold 
its  fourteenth  annual  convention. 


New  Missouri  Pacific  Bus  Service 

A  new  through  motor  coach  service 
between  Dallas,  Shreveport  and  Tex- 
arkana,  Arkansas,  has  been  established 
by  the  highway  subsidiary  of  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific,  the  Missouri  Pacific 
Transportation  Co.  Convenient  connec- 
tions with  the  through  highway  serv- 
ices are  provided  between  St.  Louis, 
Memphis,  Little  Rock  and  Houston. 


Automatic  Train  Control 

Application  has  been  made  to  the 
I.C.C.  by  the  Northern  Pacific  for  re- 
lief from  its  orders  requiring  the  con- 
tinued maintenance  and  operation  of  an 
automatic  train  control  device  between 
Mandan,  N.  D.,  and  Glendive,  Mont.. 
215.6  miles.  The  company  claims  that 
the  installation  cost  $195,001,  having 
been  placed  by  the  Sprague  Safety  Con- 
trol &  Signal  Corporation.  During  1927, 
1928,  1929  and  1930  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance amounted  to  $56,020.  Of  this 
$29,530  was  for  roadway  and  $26,670 
for  locomotives  and  the  average  cost 
was  $14,050  a  year. 

The  company  has  50  locomotives  and 
two  gas-electric  cars  equipped  with  the 
device.  The  petition  cites  that  since 
March  1,  1916,  not  a  single  passenger 
has  been  killed  in  a  train  collision  on 
the  Northern  Pacific,  and  the  present 
and  future  conditions  on  this  line  do 
not  and  will  not  hereafter  reasonably 
require  the  maintenance  and  operation 
of  the  device. 


Transatlantic  Air  Line  Authorized 

A  bill  has  been  passed  in  the  Iceland 
Parliament  authorizing  a  concession  to 
the  Transatlantic  Air  Line  Corporation 
for  air  mail  and  passenger  service  be- 
tween Detroit  and  Copenhagen  via  Ice- 
land. The  bill  permits  the  corporation 
to  build  radio  facilities  and  landing 
fields,  extending  a  franchise  for  75  years. 
No  other  American  company  will  be 
permitted  to  operate  in  Iceland  during 
the  next  fifteen  years.  The  concession- 
aires will  be  exempt  from  income  and 
property  taxes  as  well  as  import  duties 
on  building  materials  for  the  first  five- 
years.  A  five  per  cent  gross  income 
tax,  however,  will  be  paid  on  all  air 
traffic  over  Iceland. 

This  bill  is  probably  the  result  of  the 
1931  investigations  made  by  Parker  D. 


Cramer,  an  American  aviator  who  was 
lost  supposedly  in  the  Xorth  Sea.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  Cramer  hop- 
ped off  from  Detroit  secretly  last  year 
to  map  a  trail  for  a  northern  air  route 
between  Europe  and  the  United  States. 


National  Travel  Pageant  Organized 

To  stimulate  national  business 
through  stimulating  travel  and  the 
transportation  business;  to  See  America 
First,  to  keep  the  American  dollar  at 
home  and  to  keep  it  moving  and  from 
being  hoarded,  are  the  objectives  of  a 
new  national  organization  recently 
formed  at  Atlantic  City  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  local  and  national  Exchange- 
Club  and  headed  by  men  prominent  in 
local  and  national  business,  civic  and 
government  affairs. 

The  organization  will  be  known  as 
National  Travel  Pageant,  Inc.,  the 
general  chairman  of  which  is  Harry 
Hackney,  past  president  of  the  National 
Restaurant  Association.  The  immediate 
objective  of  the  organization  will  be 
the  staging  of  a  large  travel  pageant 
during  the  week  following  Labor  Day. 
A  national  essay  contest  on  "Where 
and  Why  to  Travel"  will  be  featured, 
and  a  cross-country  transportation  race, 
featuring  every  mode  of  transportation, 
will  take  place.  Aviation  Day  will  be 
the  opening  feature  of  the  Atlantic  City 
Travel  Pageant,  in  which  government 
and  private  planes  will  participate.  Oth- 
er features  will  be  arranged  in  an  effort 
to  stimulate  a  national  interest  in  the 
attractions  of  our  own  country.  The 
pageant  will  be  opened  September  6, 
1932,  at  Atlantic  City. 


Wabash  Speeds  Up  Employment 

As  a  result  of  a  loan  granted  by  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
and  the  acceptance  of  a  10  per  cent 
wage  reduction  by  employees  the  Wa- 
bash announces  a  plan  for  the  re-em- 
ployment of  3,200  men  and  the  expen- 
diture of  millions  of  dollars  on  the 
road's  trackage  in  six  states.  The  pro- 
gram for  maintenance  includes  laying 
70  miles  of  110-pound  rail,  the  use  of 
600,000  tics,  placing  of  410,000  yards  of 
additional  ballast  and  the  maintaining 
and  improving  of  locomotives.  How- 
ever, this  will  not  entail  orders  for 
steel  as  most  of  the  rail  required  al- 
ready is  on  hand. 

Door  to  Train  Service  in  New  York 
City 

An  innovation  in  railroad  travel  has 
been  inaugurated  in  New  York  City,  and 
it  is  now  possible  to  complete  a  rail- 
road journey  direct  from  door  to  train 
on  a  railroad  ticket.  The  Erie  Rail- 
road and  Parmelee  Taxicab  System 
have  made  arrangements  to  transport 
passengers  from  train  to  door  and  door 


to  train,  to  and  from  the  Erie  Termi- 
nal at  Jersey  City.  Tickets  of  the  Erie 
Railroad  now  include  transportation 
from  the  train  by  taxicab  to  all  points 
in  Manhattan  south  of  110th  Street  and 
to  all  points  in  the  business  section  of 
Brooklyn  at  a  per  capita  charge  of  85c 
for  adults  and  45c  for  children. 

Interesting  in  connection  with  this 
new  system  is  the  purchase  of  tickets. 
Passengers  traveling  to  New  York  may 
purchase  a  taxicab  coupon  with  their 
rail  ticket  at  the  ticket  office,  or  from 
conductors  on  the  trains.  Traveling 
from  New  York  the  passenger  buys  the 
taxicab  coupon  with  rail  ticket.  The 
ticket  agent  will  arrange  to  have  a  taxi- 
cab  sent  to  the  passenger's  home,  ho- 
tel or  office  or  if  preferred,  he  may 
phone  for  a  Parmelee  taxicab  or  hail 
one  on  the  street.  And  the  exact  amount 
of  the  fare  is  known  and  paid  in  ad- 
vance. 


Railway  Construction 

CALIFORNIA.— Application  has  been 
made  to  the  I.C.C.  by  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific for  authority  to  acquire  control  by 
purchase  of  stock  of  the  San  Diego  & 
Arizona  Eastern.  This  is  a  new  com- 
pany organized  to  acquire  and  operate 
the  property  of  the  San  Diego  &  Ari- 
zona Ry.  Authorization  to  issue  $2,- 
795,400  of  stock  for  this  purpose  was 
also  requested,  the  stock  to  be  sold  to 
the  Southern  Pacific  for  cash. 
CANADA.— Contract  awards  for  con- 
struction in  Canada  for  the  first  two 
months  of  the  year,  by  Canadian  Na- 
tional Railways,  totalled  $27,540,900,  a 
slight  gain  occurring  in  February  as 
compared  with  January.  Work  to  be 
expended  for  branch  line  construction 
by  the  Canadian  National  during  the 
present  year  is  estimated  to  cost  $648,- 
000,  for  five  such  branch  lines.  These 
lines  are  Belwark  (Alta.)  easterly,  $15,- 

000,  Brant  ford  (Out.)  cut-off,  $312,000; 
Hemaruka-Scapa  (Alta.),  $115,000;  St. 
Walburg-Bonnyville  (Sask.),  $35,000; 
and  Lulu  Island  (B.C.),  $171,000,  Cana- 
dian currency. 

COLORADO. —  The  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande  Western  recently  applied  to  the 

1.  C.C.  for  extension  to  April  15.  1933, 
to  begin  construction  work  on  the  42- 
milc  Dotsero  cut-off  in  Eagle  County, 
Colorado,  under  the  certificate  issued  by 
the  commission,  but  the  I.C.C.  in  its 
supplemental  report  limited  tin-  time  to 
June  15,  1932.  in  which  to  begin  con- 
struction although  extending  the  orig- 
inal date  from  March  15,  1932.  The 
road  also  requested  an  additional  year 
in  which  to  meet  the  commission's  con- 
dition that  it  purchase  minority  stock 
of  the  Denver  &  Salt  Lake  at  a  price 
of  $155  a  share.    As  a  condition  of  the 
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authorization  for  the  acquisition  of  con- 
trol of  the  D  &  S  L,  the  commission 
required  that  the  company  purchase 
such  stock  as  might  be  offered  in  six 
months.  Unless  the  road  begins  con- 
struction on  the  cut-off  by  June  IS 
the  I.C.C.  may  authorize  the  Denver  & 
Salt  Lake,  also  known  as  the  Moffat 
Line,  to  build  the  42-mile  cut-off  be- 
tween Orestod  and  Dotsero  which 
shortens  the  transcontinental  route 
through  Denver  by  173  miles. 
FLORIDA. —  1  Mans  for  the  construction 
of  a  new  75-mile  railroad  to  connect 
Andalusia,  Ala.,  with  Port  Dixie.  Fla., 
are  being  considered  by  the  Gulf  Devel- 
opment Co.  The  proposed  line  is  a 
unit  in  a  larger  project  including  the 
construction  of  a  new  seaport  ("Port 
Dixie),  25  miles  south  of  Crestview, 
Fla.,  and  40  miles  east  of  Pensacola  on 
the  shores  of  Choctawhatchee  bay,  an 
arm  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  port 
plans  are  Hearing  completion  and  a  lo- 
cating party  to  determine  the  right-of- 
way  of  the  proposed  railroad  will  soon 
begin  work.  It  is  proposed  to  let  a 
grading  contract  about  May  1.  The 
section  of  the  proposed  line  from  Port 
Dixie  to  a  connection  with  the  L  &  N 
west  of  Crestview  will  be  constructed 
first  in  order  to  provide  transportation 
for  materials  for  the  construction  of  the 
port. 

The  Gulf  Development  Co.  is  incor- 
porated under  the  laws  of  Delaware 
with  a  capital  of  $2,500,000.  Gen.  Albert 
C.  Dalton,  U.S.A.,  retired,  is  president 
of  the  new  company  and  Capt.  Mallie 
Martin,  of  Crestview,  is  in  charge  of 
railway  construction  and  surveys. 
ILLINOIS. —  Installation  of  a  $48,000 
grain-drying  equipment  at  the  RialtO 
grain  elevator  at  Chicago  has  been  in- 
cluded in  the  1932  tentative  budget  of 
the  Wabash. 

LOUISIANA. — An  agreement  has  been 
entered  between  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment and  the  Texas  Pacific-Missouri 
Pacific  Terminal  Railroad  of  New  Or- 
leans for  the  construction  of  a  double- 
track  bascule  bridge  over  the  inter- 
coastal  canal  at  Harvey,  La.  The  work 
will  be  carried  out  by  the  railroad  at 
government  expense.  The  new  bridge 
will  replace  two  existing  swing  draw 
spans  and  will  afford  a  clear  channel  of 
75  feet  with  a  40-ft  approach  span  at 
each  end.  Plans  and  specifications  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  government  engi- 
neers for  approval  would  require  excava- 
tions of  about  5.000  cu.  yds.,  2,400  cu. 
yds  of  concrete  masonry,  70,000  lbs.  of 
reinforcing  steel,  and  approximately 
44,000  tin.  ft.  of  80-ft  foundation  piling. 
In  addition  there  will  be  other  work 
such  as  railroad  grading,  signal  work 
and  track  changes. 

OHIO— The  tentative  1932  budget  of 
the  Wabash  includes  a  sum  for  the  re- 


construction of  an  overhead  bridge  at 
Canal  boulevard,  Toledo,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $71,500. 
OREGON. — A  contract  has  been 
awarded  A.  Guthrie  &  Co..  Portland,  by 
the  Great  Northern  for  the  construc- 
tion of  an  enginehouse  at  South  Kla- 
math, Ore.  The  Railway  Engineering 
Equipment  Co.,  Chicago,  will  install  a 
direct  steaming  system,  while  W.  M. 
Lorenz  Heating  &  Ventilating  Co.  of 
Klamath  Falls  will  install  the  power 
plant  piping. 

TEXAS.  The  I.C.C.  has  been  informed 
by  T.  C.  Picnot,  president  of  the  Del 
Rio  and  Northern  Railroad,  that  the 
engineers'  estimate  of  the  cost  of  con- 
structing the  projected  road  between 
Del  Rio  and  Sonora,  Texas — a  distance 
of  91  miles— is  $4,915,531.  The  pro- 
jected line  would  intersect  the  Santa 
Fe  at  Sonora  and  the  transcontinental 
line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  at  Del  Rio. 


Locomotives 

The  Class  I  railroads  in  the  United 
States  placed  in  service  during  the  first 
two  months  of  this  year  only  three  new 
locomotives  compared  with  26  in  the 
same  period  in  1931.  New  locomotives 
on  order  March  1  totaled  36  compared 
with  86  on  the  same  day  last  year. 
In  commenting  on  these  orders  on  April 
19,  C.  D.  Morris,  assistant  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Western  Railways  Commit- 
tee oti  Public  Relations  said,  "This 
forcibly  illustrates  not  only  the  plight 
the  railroads  themselves  are  in  but,  to 
some  extent,  at  least,  shows  how  the 
country  at  large  is  suffering  from  the 
destruction  of  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  American  railroads.  When  we  con- 
sider the  number  of  men  this  condition 
throws  out  of  employment  we  are  not 
surprised  by  the  statistics  showing  the 
number  of  men  seeking  employment  in 
the  country  at  large,  or  at  the  com- 
plaints of  'poor  business'  on  the  part 
of  our  retail  merchants." 


Freight  Cars 

The  Class  I  railroads  of  the  United 
States  in  the  first  two  months  of  1932 
placed  in  service  870  new  freight  cars 
compared  with  2,631  in  same  period 
last  year.  On  March  1  the  same  roads 
had  3.214  new  cars  on  order  compared 
with  8,669  on  the  same  day  in  1931. 

The  Pennsylvania  is  going  to  re- 
model 25  standard  hopper  cars  of  50 
tons  capacity,  at  its  Enola  shops,  for 
hauling  cement  in  hulk.  The  Norfolk 
&  Western  is  building  four  16,000  gallon 
tank  cars  at  its  Roanoke  shops. 

The  Boston  &  Maine  announced  on 
March  30  that  the  first  of  the  25  new 
steel  cabooses  being  constructed  by 
New  England  workmen  under  a  plan 


by  which  the  road  is  providing  25,000 
man-hours  of  labor  for  its  shop  workers, 
in  a  time  when  traffic  conditions  would 
otherwise  have  forced  their  unemploy- 
ment, was  placed  in  service  today.  Be- 
tween now  and  the  last  of  May,  the 
other  24  cabooses,  which  are  being 
built  at  the  Concord  shops  will  be  com- 
pleted. The  new  cabooses  are  fitted 
with  upper  and  lower  berths,  ice  boxes, 
clothes  closets,  deep-cushioned  monitor 
seats,  and  are  said  to  be  the  most 
modern  on  any  railroad. 


Passenger  Cars 

Two  gas-electric  rail  motor  cars  have 
been  ordered  by  the  Canadian  Pacific 
from  the  International  Equipment  Co. 
They  will  be  built  by  the  Ottawa  Car 
Co.,  power  units  to  be  supplied  by  the 
Electro-Motive  Company.  The  cars  are 
to  be  used  in  the  service  between  Win- 
nipeg, Manitoba  and  Moose  Jaw,  Sask., 
as  combination  baggage  and  mail  com- 
partment cars,  using  coach  as  trailer. 
The  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Co. 
has  been  asking  for  prices  on  from  50 
to  100  subway  cars. 


Changes  in  Personnel 

Executive  &  Operating 
John  F.  Finnigan,  superintendent  of 
dining  car  service  of  the  Pennsylvania, 
with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  has  been 
promoted  to  general  superintendent  of 
the  service  over  the  entire  system,  with 
headquarters  at  New  York.  Formerly 
the  Pennsylvania  dining  car  service  was 
operated  under  the  jurisdiction  of  two 
superintendents,  located  respectively  in 
New  York  and  Chicago,  but  on  March 
1st  the  service  was  consolidated  under 
a  single  head. 

Charles  D.  Young  has  been  made  vice 
president  in  charge  of  purchases,  stores 
and  insurance  of  the  Pennsylvania,  suc- 
ceeding Col.  M.  C.  Kennedy  who  retired 
April  1st.  Col.  Young  has  been  assist- 
ant vice  president  in  charge  of  pur- 
chases, stores  and  insurance  since  1930. 
He  served  in  the  navy  during  the  Span- 
ish American  War,  and  was  a  Lieut. 
Col.  of  Transportation  Corps  during  the 
World  War.  He  entered  the  service  of 
the  Pennsylvania  in  1902  as  assistant 
motive  power  inspector.  Col.  Kennedy 
also  retired  as  a  director  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Thomas  W.  Hulme,  vice  president, 
real  estate,  valuation  and  taxation  of 
the  Pennsylvania,  has  been  elected  a 
director  succeeding  Col.  M.  C.  Kennedy 
who  retired  April  1st.  Mr.  Hulme  en- 
tered the  service  of  the  Pennsylvania 
in  1904  and  was  promoted  to  vice  presi- 
dent in  1924. 

S.  L.  Fee  has  been  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  the  Alliance  and  Sterling  Di- 
visions of  the  Burlington,  with  head- 
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quarters  at  Alliance,  Nebraska.  He  suc- 
ceeds H.  C.  Murphy  who  has  been 
transferred. 

H.  H.  Melanson,  assistant  traffic  vice 
president  of  the  Canadian  National  Rail- 
ways, has  retired  after  43  years  of  active 
service  in  railroading.  Starting  his  ca- 
reer in  the  mechanical  department  of 
the  Intercolonial  Railway  at  Moncton 
in  1889,  he  later  transferred  to  the  pas- 
senger department  where  he  remained 
until  appointed  passenger  traffic  man- 
ager of  the  Canadian  government  rail- 
ways in  1917.  After  1918  Mr.  Melan- 
son continued  in  this  position  with  the 
Canadian  National  Railways  until  1923 
when  he  was  appointed  general  passen- 
ger traffic  manager. 

He  is  one  of  the  two  Canadians  to 
have  held  the  office  of  president  of  the 
American  Association  of  Passenger 
Traffic  Officers. 

Walter  Walthall  has  been  appointed 
assistant  to  the  President  of  the  Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas Lines,  a  new  posi- 
tion. His  headquarters  will  be  located 
at  San  Antonio,  Texas.  Mr.  Walthall 
was  formerly  executive  general  agent. 

L.  C.  Sprague  has  been  appointed  ex- 
ecutive representative  of  the  Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas  Lines  with  headquarters 
at  Washington,  D.C.  Mr.  Sprague,  who 
was  born  at  Serena,  111.,  on  September 
29,  1885,  is  also  consulting  engineer  for 
the  Louisiana  Southern,  and  the  Carrier 
Holding  Corporation. 

Eugene  W.  Stetson,  vice  president  of 
the  Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  has  been  elect- 
ed a  director  of  the  Illinois  Central. 

T.  E.  Pratt  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  safety  of  the  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington &  Quincy  to  succeed  J.  A.  Car- 
vey,  transferred.  Mr.  Pratt  also  holds 
the  position  of  chief  special  agent  of  the 
same  road. 

Norman  Call  was  elected  President 
of  the  Richmond,  Fredericksburg  and 
Potomac  on  March  11,  1932,  succeed- 
ing Eppa  Hunton,  Jr.,  deceased.  Mr. 
Call,  who  was  born  at  Richmond,  Va., 
on  March  29,  1880,  was  promoted  from 
vice  president  and  secretary  which  posi- 
tion he  has  held  since  1920.  He  entered 
railroad  service  in  1901,  serving  consecu- 
tively as  chief  clerk  and  secretary  to 
the  president;  secretary;  assistant  to 
president;  and  vice  president.  He  has 
always  been  associated  with  the  same 
road  and  is  also  secretary  and  a  director 
of  the  Richmond  Terminal  Railroad; 
secretary  and  vice  president  of  the  Rich- 
mond, Fredericksburg  &  Potomac 
Transportation  Co.,  the  highway  subsid- 
iary operated  by  the  R.  F.  &  P.,  and  a 
director  of  the  Fruit  Growers'  Express 
Company. 

L.  O.  Head,  vice  president  of  the 
Railway  Express  Agency,  Inc.,  Western 
departments,  has  been  transferred  from 
San  Francisco  to  Chicago.    Mr.  Head 


will  have  supervision  over  a  portion  of 
the  Central  department  as  well  as  his 
regular  Western  department,  the  San 
Francisco  office  being  abolished.  This 
change  was  made  upon  the  retirement 
of  E.  A.  Stedman,  vice  president  of  the 
Central  departments. 

E.  H.  Buhlman,  general  superintend- 
ent of  the  Western  district  of  the  Min- 
neapolis, St.  Paul  &  Saulte  Ste.  Marie, 
with  headquarters  at  Minneapolis,  has 
had  his  jurisdiction  extended  to  include 
the  entire  system.  This  arrangement 
was  made  upon  the  election  of  Albert 
N.  Williams,  general  superintendent  of 
the  Eastern  district,  as  president  of  the 
Chicago  &  Western  Indiana  and  the 
Belt  Railway  of  Chicago. 

T.  E.  Bond,  traffic  manager,  has  been 
elected  vice  president  in  charge  of  traf- 
fic of  the  Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern  with 
headquarters  at  Chicago.  Mr.  Bond 
will  also  perform  such  duties  as  may 
be  assigned  to  him  by  the  president  or 
board  of  directors. 

Albert  N.  Williams,  formerly  general 
superintendent  of  the  Minneapolis,  St. 
Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Chicago  & 
Western  Indiana  and  the  Belt  Railway 
of  Chicago,  succeeding  Edward  H.  Lee, 
who  retired  with  the  voted  title  of  pres- 
ident retired,  of  both  roads. 

J.  P.  Polk  was  recently  appointed  as- 
sistant superintendent  of  the  Louisville, 
to  succeed  A.  T.  Hamilton,  deceased. 

Leonor  F.  Loree,  president  of  the 
Delaware  &  Hudson  and  for  mmy 
years  a  director  of  the  Erie,  has  re- 
signed from  the  Erie  board. 


Financial  &  Legal 

C.  W.  Wright,  general  counsel  for 
the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis,  has  been 
appointed  counsel  for  the  receiver,  with 
headquarters  as  heretofore  at  Minne- 
apolis. Mr.  Wright  is  succeeding  M. 
M.  Joyce,  resigned,  who  has  accepted 
an  appointment  as  United  States  dis- 
trict judge  for  the  district  of  Minnesota. 

T.  H.  Seay,  general  auditor  of  the 
Southern,  has  been  appointed  comptrol- 
ler of  that  road  and  the  Mobile  &  Ohio. 
He  will  succeed  E.  H.  Kemper,  who 
die  no  January  30th.  W.  H.  Luckett, 
assistant  general  auditor,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Seay's  successor  as  general 
auditor. 

G.  M.  Swanstrom,  general  attorney 
of  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis,  has  as- 
sumed also  the  duties  "f  general  solicit- 
or, succeeding  C.  W.  Wright  who  has 
been  appointed  counsel  for  the  receiver. 
Mr.  Swanstrom's  headquarters  will  re- 
main at  Minneapolis. 


Traffic 

W.  H.  Dana  has  r<  ->igned  as  assistant 
general  freight  agent  of  the  Union  Pa- 


cific, to  become  a  member  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rate  committee  of  the  Transcon- 
tinental Freight  Rureau,  at  Chicago.  He 
assumed  his  new  duties  on  March  1st. 

B.  F.  Parsons,  general  freight  agent 
of  the  Chicago  Great  Western,  has  been 
promoted  to  the  new  position  of  traffic 
manager,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago. 

E.  R.  Gardner  has  been  appointed 
freight  traffic  manager  (rates)  of  the 
Mobile  &  Ohio,  with  headquarters  at 
St.  Louis.  Mr.  Gardner  was  formerly 
assistant  to  the  vice  president  in  charge 
of  traffic  of  the  Southern,  with  head- 
quarters in  Washington,  D.C. 

Thomas  L.  Macdonald,  freight  traf- 
fic manager  of  the  Central  region  of  the 
Canadian  National,  retired  on  March  15. 
after  45  years  of  active  service.  He 
began  his  career  as  an  apprentice  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  at  Montreal. 

J.  W.  White,  assistant  passenger  traf- 
fic manager  of  the  M.K.T.  Lines,  has 
been  appointed  general  freight  and  pas- 
senger agent  with  headquarters  at  St. 
Louis.  This  is  a  new  position.  The 
position  of  assistant  passenger  traffic 
manager   has  been  abolished. 

F.  C.  Cheney  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant freight  traffic  manager  of  the 
Seaboard  Air  Line  with  headquarters  at 
Atlanta,  having  been  promoted  from 
acting  assistant,  freight  traffic  manager, 
a  position  which  lias  been  abolished. 
Mr.  Cheney  succeeds  S.  P.  Stringfellow, 
deceased. 

H.  E.  Huntington,  formerly  assistant 
traffic  manager  of  the  Buffalo,  Roches- 
ter &  Pittsburgh,  has  been  appointed 
freight  traffic  manager  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  with  headquarters  at  Rochester. 
Mr.  Huntington  entered  railway  service 
in  1887  as  clerk  and  city  ticket  agent 
for  the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault 
Ste.  Marie.  He  was  born  July  23,  1869 
at  New  Lisbon,  Wis. 

F.  M.  Jordan  has  succeeded  C.  H. 
Asher,  deceased,  as  general  coal  freight 
agent  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  with 
headquarters  at  Baltimore.  Mr.  Jordan 
was  formerly  coal  freight  agent  of  this 
company. 

O.  C.  Stein,  assistant  general  freight 
agent  at  New  Orleans,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  general  freight  agent  succeed- 
ing M.  L.  Costley,  who  has  been  pro- 
moted to  assistant  traffic  manager  of 
the  Illinois  Central  also  with  headquar- 
ters at  New  ( )rleaiis.  Mr.  E.  K.  Heap 
succeeds  Mr.  Stein  as  assistant  general 
freight  agent. 

R.  D.  Reeves,  until  recently  engaged 
in  commercial  traffic  work  has  joined 
the  Illinois  Central  as  assistant  tra flic 
manager  with  headquarters  at  Mem- 
phis. Headquarters  of  J.  Hattendorf, 
assistant  traffic  manager,  and  J.  L.  Shep- 
pard,  general  freight  agent,  have  been 
transferred  from  New  Orleans  to  Chi- 
cago.    B.  M.  Hamilton  has  been  pro- 
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moted  from  assistant  coal  traffic  man- 
ager to  assistant  general  freight  agent, 
with  headquarters  at  Chicago.  This  is 
a  new  position. 

E.  T.  Reynolds,  assistant  freight  traf- 
fic manager  of  the  Pere  Marquette,  has 
been  placed  in  direct  charge  of  freight 
traffic.  lli>  headquarters  will  be  at 
Chicago. 


Purchases  &  Stores 

G.  E.  Hall  lias  been  appointed  assist- 
ant general  storekeeper.  Western  lines, 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  with  headquar- 
ters at  Winnipeg  succeeding  A.  S.  Mac- 
donald,  transferred  to  the  Eastern  lines, 
with  headquarters  at  Montreal. 


Civil 

John  E.  Bebb  has  been  promoted  to 
bridge  engineer  of  the  Michigan  Central 
with  headquarters  at  Detroit.  He  suc- 
ceeds  G.  C.  Tuthil  who  retired  after 
41  years  of  service  in  the  bridge  de- 
partment of  that  road. 

W.  H.  Kirkbride  has  been  appointed 
chief  engineer  of  the  Southern  Pacific. 
Pacific  Lines  succeeding  the  late  George 
W.  Boschke.  Mr.  Kirkbridge  was  pro- 
moted from  his  former  position  of  engi- 
neer maintenance  of  way  and  structures. 
W.  M.  Jaekie,  assistant  engineer,  has 


been  promoted  to  the  position  formerly 
held  by  Mr.  Kirkbride. 

B.  H.  Prater,  chief  engineer  of  the 
Oregon  Short  Line,  with  headquarters 
at  Salt  Lake  City  has  had  his  jurisdic- 
tion extended  over  engineering  and 
maintenance  matters  on  the  Los  Angeles 
&  Salt  Lake  and  Oregon-Washington 
Railroad  &  Navigation  units  of  the 
Union  Pacific  System.  However.  R.  L. 
Adamson  and  S.  Murray,  chief  engi- 
neers of  the  L.A.  &  S.L.  and  the  O.- 
W.  RR.  &  X.  with  headquarters  at  Los 
Angeles  and  Portland,  respectively  will 
continue  in  direct  charge  of  such  mat- 
ters on  these  lines. 

J.  R.  Watt,  general  roadmaster  of  the 
L  &  X  has  been  promoted  to  the  posi- 
tion of  engineer  maintenance  of  way 
with  headquarters  at  Louisville.  This 
is  a  new  position,  and  combines  the 
duties  of  the  general  roadmaster  and 
assistant  engineer  maintenance  of  way, 
which  latter  positions  have  been  abol- 
ished. 


Mechanical 

The  headquarters  of  R.  V.  Blocker, 

assistant  superintendent  of  motive  pow- 
er on  the  Erie  has  been  moved  from 
Hornell.  X  V.  to  Cleveland.  J.  F.  Kane, 
master  mechanic  of  the  Erie  has  been 
transferred  from  Susquehanna  to  Avoca, 


Pa.  upon  his  appointment  to  master 
mechanic  of  the  Wyoming  and  Jeffer- 
son divisions.  The  positions  of  master 
mechanic  at  Susquehanna  and  Port  Jer- 
vis,  and  assistant  master  mechanic  at 
Avoca  have  been  abolished. 

A.  I.  Sellers  has  succeeded  J.  T.  Con- 
nor, retired,  as  superintendent  of  shops 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  in  Texas  and 
Louisiana,  with  headquarters  at  Hous- 
ton, Texas. 

P.  C.  Wray,  superintendent  of  shops 
on  the  Chicago  River  &  Indiana  and 
the  Indiana  Harbor  Belt  has  been  ap- 
pointed master  mechanic  of  these  roads 
succeeding  P.  A.  Campbell,  deceased. 
Mr.  Wray's  headquarters  will  be  at  Chi- 
cago and  Gibson,  Ind.  The  position  of 
superintendent  of  shops  has  been  abol- 
ished. 

G.  F.  Tipton,  master  mechanic  on 
the  Southern  with  headquarters  at  Rris- 
tol,  Va.  has  been  transferred  to  Prince- 
ton. Ind.  succeeding  M.  R.  Brockman. 
transferred  to  Somerset,  Ky.  replacing 
H.  C.  Trexler  who  has  also  been  trans- 
ferred. L.  C.  Shults,  master  mechanic 
at  Atlanta,  has  been  promoted  and  is 
succeeded  by  H.  G.  Stubbs  who  has 
been  transferred  from  Ludlow,  Ky.  Mr. 
F.  T.  Walden,  master  mechanic,  with 
headquarters  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  suc- 
ceeds Mr.  Stubbs  at  Ludlow. 


CHANGE 
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LOS  ANGELES 
857  So.  San  Pedro  St. 
Phone  STerling  5756 

TRANSPORTATION 

NEW  YORK 
230  Park  Avenue 
Room  649 

Phone  Vanderbilt  3-8094 


THE  HOTEL 


MONTCLAI 

LEXINGTON  AVE.,  49th  to  50th  STS.,  NEW  YORK 
Directly  Opposite  the  IT  aldorf -Astoria 


EVERY  ROOM  WITH  BATH 
From  $3.00  per  day 

Especially  Convenient  fcr 
the  Railway  and  Railway  Supply  Trade 

Short  walking  distance  from  Grand  Central 
Terminal  and  H.  &  ().  Motor  Coach  .Station. 
Ti  a  minutes  by  taxi  from  Pennsylvania  Sta. 


American  Home  Cooking  Served  in  n  Notable  Restaurant 


OSCAR  W.  RICHARDS,  Manager 
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W.  H.  Smith,  road  foreman  of  en- 
gines of  the  Central  region,  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania with  headquarters  at  Pitts- 
burgh, has  been  transferred  to  the  Bal- 
timore division  as  assistant  road  fore- 
man of  engines.  Mr.  Smith  is  suc- 
ceeded by  L.  R.  Stewart.  C.  R.  Sheck- 
ler  has  been  appointed  road  foreman  of 
engines  of  the  Philadelphia  division  of 
the  Pennsylvania,  succeeding  G.  W. 
Humble,  retired. 


Obituary 

Ashley  T.  Hamilton,  assistant  super- 
intendent of  the  Nashville  terminals  of 
the  L  &  N  died  on  February  2  at  his 
home  in  Nashville. 

George  M.  Judd  died  at  his  home  in 
New  York  on  February  20,  at  the  age 
of  71.  Mr.  Judd  was  secretary  and  di- 
rector of  the  American  Brake  Shoe  & 
Foundry  Co. 

Burrows  Sloan,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  General  Refractories  Co.,  died  on 
February  28th  at  Philadelphia. 

Benjamin  B.  Greer  died  on  February 
28  at  his  home  in  New  Canaan,  Conn. 
Mr.  Greer  resigned  in  October  1931 
from  the  presidency  of  the  New  York 
Air  Brake  Co.  He  was  born  at  Chi- 
cago on  August  6th  1877,  and  was  edu- 
cated in  the  Chicago  Public  schools,  Ar- 
mour Institute  and  Dartmouth  College. 
In  1899  he  entered  railroad  service  with 
the  Great  Northern  and  in  1908  went 
with  the  Chicago.  Burlington  &  Quincy 
as  transportation  inspector,  subsequent- 
ly serving  in  various  other  capacities. 
He  was  also  at  one  time  superintendent, 
assistant  general  manager  and  assistant 
to  operating  vice-president.  He  was 
elected  vice  president  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  Colorado  &  Southern  in 
1917,  and  the  following  year  he  was 
appointed  assistant  regional  director, 
Central  Western  region,  of  the  United 
States  Railroad  Administration.  From 
November  1918  to  1920  Mr.  Greer  was 
federal  manager  of  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul.  For  five  years  he 
served  on  this  road  as  vice  president. 

H.  R.  Lewis,  freight  traffic  manager 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  died  at  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.  on  February  21  after 
a  brief  illness.  Mr.  Lewis  was  60  years 
of  age  and  had  been  stationed  at  Cin- 
cinnati. 

S.  P.  Stringfellow  died  on  February  10 
while  assistant  freight  traffic  manager 
of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line. 

Claude  B.  Munyan,  assistant  general 
passenger  agent  of  the  Cleveland,  Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago  &  St.  Louis  died  on 
February  22  at  Lexington,  Ky. 

Agnew  T.  Dice,  President  of  the 
Reading  died  in  Philadelphia  March 
25th  from  heart  failure,  at  the  age  of 
70  years. 

Mr.  Dice  was  born  November  2,  1862 


at  Scotland,  Pa.  and  there  attended  the 
traditional  little  red  school  house.  He 
quit  school  at  an  early  age  to  earn  his 
living,  and  when  still  a  youngster  be- 
came a  rodman  for  a  civil  engineer. 
When  he  was  20  years  of  age  he  joined 
the  Pennsylvania  with  which  road  he 
remained  until  1892  when  he  became 
superintendent  of  signals  for  the  New 
York  Central.  In  1897  he  went  with 
the  Reading  Company  as  superintend- 
ent of  the  Shamokin  division,  earning 
his  way  to  the  presidency  through  effi- 
ciency in  the  performance  of  his  duties. 
President    Dice    was  always  moderate 


—Blank  He  Htoller  Photo. 
Ague w  T.  Dice. 


and  courteous,  and  certainly  depend- 
able. He  was  one  of  America's  out- 
standing railroad  executives  and  his  loss 
will  be  deeply  felt  in  transportation  and 
industrial  circles  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

On  March  28th,  all  passenger  and 
freight  trains  on  the  Reading  stopped 
at  2:30  p.m.,  the  hour  of  the  funeral  of 
President  Dice.  This  was  a  fitting  mem- 
ory for  the  man  who  had  done  so  much 
for  his  railroad  and  for  the  employees 
with  whom  he  was  associated. 

S.  S.  Meyer  died  on  February  IS  of 
influenza  while  serving  as  assistant  to 
the  president  and  auditor  of  the  Denver 
&  Salt  Lake  with  headquarters  at  Den- 
ver. 

T.  W.  Cheatham,  superintendent  of 
the  Eastern  division  of  the  Missouri  Pa- 
cific, who  had  obtained  leave  of  ab- 
sence in  January  1930  died  at  St.  Louis 
February  20th  following  an  illness  of 
more  than  two  years.  Mr.  Cheatham, 
born  of  a  railway  family,  began  his  ca- 
reer as  a  telegraph  operator  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  at  Poplar  Bluff,  in 
1897,  remaining  with  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific the  rest  of  his  life. 


John  Walter  Ensign,  district  manager 
in  charge  of  the  Huntington,  West  Vir- 
ginia plant  of  the  American  Car  and 
Foundry  Co.,  died  at  his  home  in  Hunt- 
ington on  February  18  after  a  brief  ill- 
ness.   He  was  sixty-one  years  of  age. 

Frank  L.  Worthington,  retired  super- 
intendent of  the  coast  division  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  died  at  his  home  March 
22,  1932,  after  a  short  illness,  at  the  age 
of  70  years.  Mr.  Worthington  entered 
the  Southern  Pacific  as  telegrapher 
shortly  after  he  became  established  in 
Los  Angeles  in  1886.  He  retired  in 
1926  after  40  years  of  service. 

George  N.  Travel,  who  retired  as  su- 
perintendent of  motive  power  of  the 
Western  region  of  the  Pennsylvania, 
with  headquarters  at  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
in  1931,  died  in  that  city  on  February 
27th.  He  was  born  in  Columbus,  Ohio, 
and  graduated  from  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity in  1888,  entering  the  employ  of  the 
Pennsylvania  in  the  same  year  in  the 
Columbus  shops. 

R.  B.  Robertson,  assistant  traffic  man- 
ager of  the  Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake 
(unit  of  the  Union  Pacific  System),  with 
headquarters  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  died 
on  February  27,  while  playing  golf.  Mr. 
Robertson  was  born  on  April  18,  1879, 
near  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  entered  rail- 
way service  at  the  age  of  10  years  as 
an  office  boy  with  a  railroad  in  Wiscon- 
sin, later  becoming  a  clerk  in  the  traf- 
fice  department.  Subsequently  he  went 
with  the  Chicago,  Indianapolis  &  Louis- 
ville as  general  freight  agent  at  Chicago 
where  he  served  until  the  World  War, 
when  he  was  appointed  assistant  chief 
of  the  inland  traffic  service,  United 
States  War  Department.  At  the  ter- 
mination of  federal  control  of  the  rail- 
roads" on  March  1,  1920,  Mr.  Robertson 
entered  the  service  of  the  Union  Pacific 
as  assistant  freight  traffic  manager  at 
Chicago,  being  sent  to  Los  Angeles  on 
October  1.  1(>25,  as  assistant  traffic  man- 
ager. 

Albert  E.  Brainard,  passenger  traffic 
manager  of  the  New  York  Central  un- 
til January  16,  died  at  his  home  in  New 
York  on  March  2  from  a  complication 
of  diseases. 

George  W.  Boschke,  chief  engineer  ol 
the  Southern  Pacific,  Pacific  Lines,  died 
from  pneumonia  on  March  3  at  the 
Southern  Pacific  hospital  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. Mr.  Boschke  had  been  chief  en- 
gineer of  the  Southern  Pacific  since 
1921.    He  was  67  years  of  age. 

Eppa  Hunton,  Jr.,  president  of  the 
Richmond,  Fredericksburg  &  Potomac, 
died  at  his  home  in  Richmond,  Va.. 
March  5  from  heart  disease.  Mr.  Hun- 
ton was  77  years  of  age  and  had  suf- 
fered from  a  heart  affection  for  more 
than  a  year. 
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Supply  Trade  Notes 

The  Blaw-Knox  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  and 
the   Western    Pipe   &   Steel   Co.,  San 

Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  have  made 
an  agreement  whereby  Western  Pipe  & 
Steel  will  manufacture  the  Blaw-Knox 
products  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  sales 
will  be  made  through  a  new  company, 
to  be  known  as  the  Blaw-Knox  &  West- 
ern Pipe  Corp.  and  owned  equally  by 
the  two  companies. 

W.  Hinkle  Smith  has  been  elected  a 
director  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works.  Thomas  S.  Gates  and  Joseph 
Wayne,  Jr.,  who  were  elected  directors 
of  the  Pennsylvania,  resigned  during 
the  year  from  the  Baldwin  board  be- 


Boyce  is  continuing  business  under  his 
own  name,  also  in  Chicago. 

George  Paull  Torrence,  vice  president 
in  charge  of  Indianapolis  operations  of 
the  Link-Belt  Co.,  has  been  elected 
president  with  headquarters  at  Chicago. 
Mr.  Torrence  has  been  associated  with 
the  company  since  1911  during  which 
time  he  has  been  associated  in  the  vari- 
ous departments  of  the  organization  he 
now  heads.  He  entered  the  service  of 
the  Link-Belt  Co.  as  sales  engineer. 

Heywood-Wakefield  Co.,  with  execu- 
tive offices  at  Boston,  Mass.,  has  been 
appointed  general  sales  agent  tor  the 
Johnson  Fare  Co.  of  Chicago.  Hey- 
wood-Wakefield Co.  has  representatives 
in   New   York,    Houston,    Texas,  San 


Ni«   Itacor  Universal   Metal   Highway  Crossing. 


cause  of  restrictions  under  federal  laws 
which  prohibit  them  from  serving  on 
both  directorates. 

The  Montreal  Locomotive  Works, 
Ltd.,  Montreal,  have  appointed  William 
F.  Drysdale  vice  president  in  charge  of 
sales,  and  H.  C.  Butler  vice  president  in 
charge  of  manufacturing. 

The  assets  of  the  Railroad  Supply 
Co.,  Chicago,  with  the  exception  of  the 
tie  plate  division,  were  purchased  at  a 
receivership  sale  on  February  16th  by 
the  General  Railway  Signal  Co.  Because 
of  certain  patents  owned  by  E.  H.  Bell 
and  William  S.  Boyce,  the  tie  plate 
business  of  the  Railroad  Supply  Co.  was 
not  included  in  the  sale.  The  rights  to 
the  tic  plate  patents  have  been  ordered 
turned  over  to  the  respective  owners, 
who  will  continue  in  the  tie  plate  busi- 
ness when  the  patents  are  returned. 
The  Track  Supply  Co.,  Chicago,  has 
been  organized  by  Mr.   Bell  and  Mr. 


Francisco,  Chicago,  Roanoke,  Va.,  Los 
Angeles,  and  Vancouver. 

The  New  York  offices  of  the  Vapor 
Car  Heating  Co.  Inc.,  of  Chicago  have 
been  removed  to  75  West  Street. 

Archibald  H.  Ehle,  formerly  vice 
president  in  charge  of  sales  of  the  Bald- 
win Locomotive  Works,  has  been  ap- 
pointed director  of  sales  of  the  rail  car 
division  of  the  Edward  G.  Budd  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  Philadelphia,  tinder  the 
direction  of  F.  H.  Russell.  The  Budd 
company  recently  acquired  the  Ameri- 
can rights  to  the  Michelin  pneumatic 
tired  rail  car.  Until  his  resignation  in 
the  fall  of  1931  Mr.  Ehle  had  been  con- 
tinuously in  the  service  of  the  Baldwin 
company  for  29  years. 


New  Highway  Crossings 
Reduce  Costs 

By  using  a  series  of  cast  plates 


supported  by  the  base  of  the  rail, 
thus  insuring  a  permanently  smooth 
surface,  the  new  Racor  Universal 
Permanent  Highway  Crossing  of  the 
Ramapo  Ajax  Corp.  will  undoubted- 
ly reduce  original  and  maintenance 
costs  of  highway  crossings.  The  cast 
plates  used  are  of  such  weight  that 
any  one  plate  can  he  handled  by  two 
men.  and  the  entire  crossing  can  be 
set  in  place  by  an  ordinary  section 
crew  in  three  or  four  hours.  A  fea- 
ture of  the  design  is  that  no  special 
preparation  of  the  track  is  necessary 
before  installing  the  crossing  except, 
perhaps,  to  observe  that  ties  are  prop- 
erly spaced  on  a  properly  drained 
foundation.  The  same  plates  may  be 
used  with  any  standard  section  of  rail 
in  the  event  of  removal  on  account 
of  crossing  elimination,  or  other 
causes,  thus  permitting  them  to  be 
used  at  any  other  crossing. 

The  plates  are  corrugated  on  the 
top  to  prevent  slipping  and  heavily 
ribbed  on  the  underside  for  strength. 
The  crossings  are  insulated  for  use 
in  block  signal  territory  and  the 
plates,  resting  on  insulating  shims  on 
the  bases  of  the  rails,  are  held  in 
place  by  wedges  engaging  the  fishing 
Spaces  of  the  running  rails.  They 
are  also  secured  to  the  ties  by  screw 
spikes  engaging  the  bottom  flanges, 
the  heads  of  the  screw  spikes  thus 
being  protected  from  actual  traffic. 
The  semi-steel  plates  made  to  high- 
test  iron  specifications,  when  installed 
and  maintained  in  accordance  with 
instructions  are  said  to  be  guaranteed 
against  breakage  under  any  highway 
traffic  permitted  on  public  paved 
roads.  The  new  Racor  crossings 
with  non-skid  and  smooth  riding  sur- 
face can  be  easily  removed  when 
necessary  for  track  maintenance  work 
without  detriment  to  the  plates  or 
crossing  as  a  whole,  and  the  plates 
can  be  taken  up  individually  for  in- 
spection or  repairs  to  track  without 
interference  to  highway  traffic.  As 
the  open  spaces  underneath  allow  for 
proper  drainage  no  heaving  from 
frost  will  occur. 


Stmiflnrtl   HiM'itr  Itnil   (filler   Support  CroKKiiiK. 


The  Pennsylvania  Railroad 


SUMMARY  OF  ANNUAL  REPORT  FOR  1931 


The  85th  annual  report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  covering  operations 
for  the  year  1931,  will  be  formally  presented  to  the  stockholders  at  the  annual  meeting 
on  April  12th,  1932.  The  report  shows  that  although  total  operating  revenues  in  1931  de- 
clined over  $122,000,000,  or  21.5%,  the  Company  earned  a  net  income  of  $19,545,194.  This 
was  equivalent  to  2.97%  upon  the  outstanding  capital  stock  at  the  close  of  the  year  as  com- 
pared with  10.55%  upon  the  amount  outstanding  at  the  clore  of  1930.  Net  income  per  share 
(par  $50)  was  $1.49  compared  with  $5.28  in  1930. 

OPERATING  RESULTS 

iQ-ii         Comparison  with  1930 
Increase  or  Decrease 

Total  Operating  Revenues  were   $448,090,279  D$122,375,081 

Total  Operating  Expenses  were                                  352,865,931  D  74,317,250 

Leaving  Net  Revenue  of   $  95,224,348  D$  48,057,831 

Taxes  amounted  to                                                       29,969,737  D  5,692,019 

Equipment,  Joint  Facility  Rents,  etc.,  amounted  to  ..    14,198,805  D  1,240,061 

Leaving  Net  Railway  Operating  Income  of   $  51,055,806  D$  41,125,751 

Income    from    Investments    and    Other  Sources 

amounted  to                                                               48,036,336  D  7,230,341 

Making  Gross  Income  of   $  99,092,142  D$  48,356,092 

Rental  Paid  Leased  Lines,  Interest  on  Funded  Debt 

and  Other  Charges  amounted  to                                79,546.948  I  908,532 

Leaving   Net   Income    (Equal   to   297%   of  Capital 

Stock)   $  19,545,194  D$  49,264,624 

Dividends  of  6^%  were  paid  to  the  stockholders,  part  of  which  was  charged  to  Profit  and 
Loss  Account. 

*       *  * 

Notwithstanding  extremely  adverse  business  conditions  prevailing  during  the  year  1931,  the 
results  accomplished  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  while  not  satisfactory,  were  better  than 
those  attained  by  railroads  generally  and  reflect  credit  upon  the  loyalty  and  fortitude  of  the 
officers  and  the  employes. 

Continued  co-operation  of  stockholders,  bondholders  and  employes  is  again  solicited  in 
securing  additional  passenger  and  freight  traffic  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

W.  W.  ATTERBURY, 
Philadelphia.  Pa..  Apnl  Alh.  1932.  President. 


The  Pennsylvania  Railroad 

Carries  More  Passengers,  Hauls  More  Freight 
Than  Any  Other  Railroad  in  America 

SHIP      AND      TRAVEL      VIA  PENNSYLVANIA 

Stockholder,  may  obtain  cofi.es  of  the  Annua/  Report  from  J.  Taney  WillCOX,  Secretary.  Broad  Street  Station  Bu.ldmg,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


WHEN  TRAFFIC  IS  HEAVY 

EVERY  CAR 

IN  GOOD  CONDITION 

HAS  A  REVENUE  VALUE 

SO 

NOW 

IS  THE 

TIME 

TO  HAVE  YOUR 
FREIGHT  CARS  REBUILT 


NOW  WHEN  YOU  CAN  SPARE  THEM 
NOW  WHEN  PRICES  ARE  LOW 


Ralston  makes  a  specialty  of  rebuilding  freight 
cars.  Due  to  our  long  experience  in  reconstructing 
large  numbers  of  freight  cars,  our  facilities,  skilled 
workmen  and  experienced  engineers  we  do  the  job 
right. 


THE  RALSTON  STEEL  CAR  CO. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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THERE'S  MOKK  TO  SEC  I  RIT1 
VRCIIES  THAN    ll  S  I  BRICK 


THE  EFFECT  OF  \HBRKVI  iTED  MICHES  OTS  FUEL  SWIM. 


Paring  Down  The  Arch 

Just  Raises  Fuel  Costs 

l,K\  \  \\C  the  last  course  off  an  Irch  it  is  possible  to  cut  down  on 
\rch  brick  requisitions  but  with  what  result. 

More  fuel  goes  out  the  stack  unburned.  This  is  particularly  true  i>n 
stoker-fired  engines  where  the  last  course  of  Arch  brick  baffles  much  use- 
ful fuel  from  being  pulled  out  the  stack. 

The  fuel  loss  due  to  leaving  off  the  last  course  of  Arch  brick  will  overbal- 
ance by  ten  times  the  reduced  expense  for  brick. 

For  every  dollar  of  Arch  brick  cost  thus  avoided  the  railroad  must  buj  ten 
dollars  more  fuel. 

Economy  docs  not  lie  in  this  direction. 

1 1  doc-  lie  in  getting  the  maximum  usefulness  out  of  everj  fuel  saving, 
economy-producing  element.  This  means  thai  ever)  locomotive  ircli 
should  be  carried  full  length. 


HARBISON-WALKER 
REFRACTORIES  CO. 

Refractory  Specialists 


AMERICAN  ARCH  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

Locomotive  Combustion 
Specialists 
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FEATURES  for  May,  1932 

Bringing  Back  Passenger  Travel,  Digby  A.  Willson 

New  methods  being  employed  by  the  railroads  to  regain  passenger 
travel.    The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio's  new  train,  the  George  W ash- 
ington,  is  completely  air-conditioned.     Other  new  develop- 
ments are  the  Duplex  compartment  cars  and  pneu- 
matic tired  rail  cars. 

Railroad  Buying  Important,  Harold  A.  Smith 

The  present  day  problem  is  not  over  production,  it's  under  consump- 
tion.   The  most  important  action  towards  adjusting  the  present 
economic  situation  is  to  re-establish  the  buying  power  of 
the  American  railroads. 

Spending  $200  a  Minute.  Earle  W.  Gage 

The  Canadian  National  Railway  System  is  one  of  the  world's  best 
customers,  its  purchases  aggregating  nearly  ten  million  dollars  a 
month.    It  buys  everything  from  locomotives  to  catsup. 

Look  Out  For  Your  Locomotives,  Contributed 
The  percentage  of  modern  locomotives  is  constantly  decreasing.  Is 
this  a  serious  menace  to  the  future  efficiency  of  the  railroads? 
What  effect  will  it  have  on  the  operating  ratio? 

Railroads  Developed  America,  M.  D.  Cunningham 

Without  the  railroad  practically  none  of  our  basic  industries  would 
be  able  to  function.     The  railroad  is  not  only  the  backbone  of 
America,  making  easy  the  movement  of  people  and  goods 
over  great  distances,  but  also  has  affected  and  formed 
our  habits  and  methods  of  living. 

New  Air  Express  Service,  H.  W .  Beck 

The  Postal  Telegraph  Co.,  the  Greyhound  Buses  and  the  Air  Lines 
now  operate  a  pickup  and  delivery  service  for  air  express. 


Editorial  Comment, 

Little  Stories  About  Big  Men, 

News  of  the  Month, 


Department 
Department 
Department 


No  Defaults 

"■As  lar  as  I  can  see  there  will  be 
/A  no  interest  default  at  least  un- 

X  *-til  July  1,"  E.  G.  Buckland, 
president  of  the  Railroad  Credit  Corp., 
said  following  a  meeting  of  the  board 
of  directors  on  May  19. 

"The  total  loans  authorized  by  the 
corporation  up  to  the  present  time  in 
round  figures  have  amounted  to  $18,- 
000,000.  Of  this  amount  $6,000,000 
has  been  loaned  directlv  by  the  Rail- 
road Credit  Corp.  Another  $6,000,000 
has  been  taken  over  by  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corp.,  and  the  re- 
mainder has  been  advanced  by  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corp.  on  the 
guarantee  of  the  Railroad  Credit 
Corp." 

"Among  the  roads  whose  loans  have 
been  authorized  by  the  Railroad  Credit 
Corp.  to  meet  fixed  interest  obliga- 
tions, and  which  have  been  taken  over 
by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corp. 
are  those  of  the  Missouri  Pacific, 
Western  Pacific,  Gulf.  Mobile  & 
Northern  and  Central  of  Georgia." 

"The  continuing  decline  in  traffic 
has  just  about  reversed  our  original 
estimate  of  the  situation  that  the  cor- 
poration would  face.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  the  revenues  accruing  t'> 
the  corporation  this  year  would 
amount  to  approximately  $100,00(),0(X) 
and  the  loan  requirements  would  be 
about  $60,000,000.  Now  it  appears 
that  the  revenue  of  the  corporation 
will  not  amount  to  more  than  $55,000,- 
000,  from  which  we  are  setting  aside 
possible  taxes,  and  loan  requirements 
likely    will    total  $100,000,000. 
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is  cutting  into  the 

railroad  dollar 

p 

IxAILROADS  are  manufac- 
turers. Their  product  is  ton  miles— their  production  machines  are  locomotives. 

Present  tools  or  equipment  may  be  physically  as  good  as  new;  they 
may  have  been  well  maintained,  but  if  the  progress  of  the  art  has  made 
available  more  productive  and  more  economical  machinery,  the  older 
equipment  is  obsolete. 

A  very  high  percentage  of  locomotives  are  obsolete  and  will  pile  up 
losses  from  excess  cost  of  operation  as  long  as  they  are  kept  in  service. 

LIMA 

;  OCOMOTIVEWORK 

JNCORPORATEj^ 

LIMA  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS  •  incorporated  .  LIMA  •  OHIO 


Bringing  Back  Passenger  Travel 


The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio's  New  Crack 
Train  is  Completely  Air-Conditioned. 
The  Pneumatic  Tired  Rail-Car  a 
Challenge  to  the  Highway  Bus 

By 

Digby  A.  Willson 


The  continued  decline  in  passen- 
ger traffic  of  the  American  rail- 
roads is  a  matter  of  deep  con- 
cern and  has  been  the  subject  of 
study  and  effort  of  executives  first, 
to  retain  and  recover  the  traffic  where 
possible  through  improved  service ; 
and  second,  to  offset  the  loss  where 
practicable,  through  the  elimination 
of  train  and  car  mileage.  With  the 
extension  of  improved  highways,  in 


many  instances  paralleling  the  steam 
road,  it  has  been  necessary  to  reduce 
branch  line  mileage,  and  also  to  cur- 
tail main  line  mileage,  and  thus  to 
slow  down  the  losses  sustained  be- 
cause of  reduced  travel.  Regardless 
of  all  efforts  of  outstanding  passen- 
ger traffic  experts  only  21.800,000,- 
000  passenger-miles  were  traveled  in 
1931  on  Class  1  railroads,  a  reduc- 
tion of  19  per  cent  as  compared  with 


26.800,000,000  in  the  previous  year. 
Still  more  emphasis  is  observed  in 
the  decline  of  passenger  travel  from 
the  fact  that  the  total  passenger- 
miles  in  1931  were  less  in  number 
than  in  any  previous  year  since  1904, 
and  a  decline  of  38.6  per  cent  since 
1926.  Where  has  this  traffic  gone? 
Are  we  to  blame  the  bus,  or  may  we 
apply  the  greater  portion  of  the  de- 
cline to  the  effects  of  the  break  in 


Some  (hiss  to  This  Diner  on  the  George  Washington.    Nod-  the  Duncan  Phyte  Chair*,  the  Cnrrier  and  Ives  Print  on  the 

\V:ill  iiihI  Service  Platen*    The  Entire  Trnin  is  Air-Condltloned, 
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our  economic  structure,  and  the  use 
of  the  private  automobile. 

Passenger  revenue  of  the  Class  1 
railroads  in  1931  declined  24  per 
cent,  or  $175,000,000,  in  comparison 
with  1930.  but  iGV-y  per  cent  as  com- 
pared with  the  1929  income  of  $874,- 
000,000.  Also,  there  has  been  a  con- 
stant decline  in  the  revenue  per  pas- 
senger-mile from  2.936  cents  in  1926 
to  2.520  cents  in  1931,  due  chiefly  to 
the  relative  stability  of  commutation 
passenger  traffic  in  view  of  the  de- 
clining longer-haul  traffic,  and  to  spe- 
cial rates  offered  by  the  carriers  to 
stimulate  travel.  While  declines  in 
passenger-mile  revenue  occurred  each 
year  since  1921,  motor  bus  traffic 
has  shown  an  increase,  not  only  in 
passengers  carried,  but  likewise  in 
new  buses  purchased.  Vet.  the  rail- 
roads admit  that  the  buses  take  only 
an  approximate  five  per  cent  from 
the  usual  passenger  rail  traffic.  Then, 
if  we  are  to  admit  that  the  economic 
conditions  are  responsible  for  the 
greater  change  in  passenger  travel 
we  must  indict  the  private  automobile 
because,  after  all,  people  are  still 
traveling  whether  employed  or  unem- 
ployed. It  seems  easier  to  obtain  gas 
to  travel  a  given  distance  than  to 
purchase  a  ticket  for  travel  by  rail- 
road. 

It  is  obvious,  with  the  changing 
habits  of  our  population  and  the 
readjustment  in  the  methods  of  doing 
business  in  post-war  years,  that  the 
private  automobile  should  become  an 
important  factor  in  the  transporta- 
tion system  of  the  United  States. 
With  steadily  decreasing  costs  of 
both  ownership  and  operation,  fac- 
tory workers  and  in  fact  all  classes 


of  people  have  taken  to  the  use  of 
automobiles  to  drive  to  and  from 
work.  As  a  result  factories  and  busi- 
nesses have  spread  out  to  become  in- 
dependent of  local  rail  or  even  bus 
transportation,  and  to  reduce  over- 
head costs  in  the  form  of  cheaper 
land  and  lower  taxes.  There  appears 
to  be  no  doubt  that  the  highways 
are  becoming  congested,  with  no  ap- 
parent decline  in  road  accidents,  but 
in  these  days  of  economic  stress  with 
a  declining  purchasing  power  per  unit 
of  population  automobile  transporta- 
tion will  endure  although  more  ex- 
pensive in  its  comparison  with  pres- 
ent railroad  fares. 

The    present-day    average  driver 


does  not  consider  all  costs  per  mile, 
but  looks  at  the  cost  of  gas  and  oil 
only.  It  is  recognized  that  the  aver- 
age cost  per  automobile-mile  actually 
amounts  to  6.5  cents,  with  a  cost  of 
9.45  cents  for  the  operation  of  the 
higher  priced  automobile.  Figures  al- 
ready ([noted  admit  that  the  1931 
revenue  per  rail  passenger-mile  was 
obtained  upon  an  average  rate  of 
2.520  cents.  The  motorist  does  not 
loiter  on  the  way  to  appreciate  the 


Champ  Carry,  Vlee  President,  inn]  .f.  T. 
Ransom,   las  t.  Gen'l.  Mar,  of  the  Pull- 
man  Co,  at  Washington,  Turned  Over  the 
George  Washington  to  the  C.  &  O, 


fact  that  he  is  really  paying  from 
3.98  cents  to  6.93  cents  more  per 
mile  to  use  his  car  instead  of  avail- 
ing himself  of  the  safer,  more  com- 


The  Salon  Car  In  l  »e  on  the  Chesapeake  A  Ohio,    it  Takes  the  I'lnee 
of  the  Old  i»a>  Coach.   No  Pullman  Fare. 
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This  Pneumatic  Tired  Hail  Coach  Will  Challenge  the  Highway  ISns.     It  is  Capable  of  Maintaining  Speeds  I  n  to  100  Miles  an 
Hour.     Has   No    Vibration    and    Rides    Much    Smoother    and  W  ith  Less  Noise  Than  Even  Your  Own  Rolls-Royce. 


fortable  and  less  expensive  facilities 
offered  by  the  railroads.  It  is,  of 
course,  well  known  that  our  available 
cash  buying  power  has  been  restrict- 
ed, although  temporarily,  to  only  a 
diadow  of  its  former  greatness,  and 
therefore,  it  is  not  logical  to  expect 
that  rail  travel  will  be  purchased  for 
cash  as  against  the  use  of  credit  gas. 
Insurance  and  depreciation  costs  are 
not  considered  by  the  unemployed  of 
the  present  clay  and,  consequently, 
credit  permits  Active  but  low  priced 
travel  over  the  highway  continuing 
to  form  the  most  serious  obstacle  to 
rail  passenger  travel. 

Many  roads  are  offering  special 
bargain  rates  to  induce  the  public  to 
travel  by  rail,  and  while  this  is  op- 
erating satisfactorily  between  certain 
points,  the  only  way  to  win  back  the 
regular  volume  of  passenger  traffic 
will  be  through  improved  service  and 
greater  comfort.  There  is  a  gradual 
realization  by  the  public  that  long 
distance  driving  is  not  economical 
nor  comfortable.  To  capitalize  on  this 
awakening  of  public  understanding 
the  roads  must  put  forward  every 
new  improvement  and  service  pos- 
sible to  make  rail  travel  more  attrac- 
tive. Rapid  strides  are  being  made  as 
evidenced  by  speeding  up  running 
time  between  many  points,  as  is  evi- 
denced this  month  in  the  resumption 
by  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  New 
York  Central  of  an  eighteen-hour 
schedule  for  the  Broadway  and 
Twentieth  Century  between  Chicago 
and  New  York. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  effective 
new  developments,  that  should  have 
a  tremendous  influence  in  competing 
with  private  automobile  and  bus 
travel,  especially  during  hot  weather 


and  in  districts  where  heat,  dust  and 
humidity  are  excessive,  is  air-condi- 
tioning or  cooling  of  trains.  The 
Baltimore  &  ( )hio,  and  the  Chesa- 
peake cv  (  )hio  have  recently  placed 
in  service  complete  trains  that  are 
air-conditioned,  and  many  other 
roads,  including  the  M.K.T.  Lines, 
the  Santa  Fe,  the  Union  Pacific  and 
the  Southern  Pacific,  have  installed 
air-conditioning  equipment  in  their 
diners. 

This  vision  regarding  the  value  of 
air-conditioning  in  the  transportation 
of  the  future  is  typified  by  The 
Ceorge  Washington,  the  new  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio  train  running  between 
Washington  and  Cincinnati,  with 
connections  at  Washington  for  New 
York  and  the  east;  at  Louisville  and 
Lexington  for  the  south;  and  at  Cin- 


cinnati for  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and 
points  west  and  southwest.  This  train, 
air  -  cooled  a  n  d  air  -  conditioned 
throughout,  is  made  up  at  its  ter- 
minals in  complete  uniformity  be- 
cause all  sleeping  cars  which  the 
George  Washington  receives  from 
connecting  lines  or  delivers  to  them, 
are  air-cooled  and  conditioned.  Of 
particular  value  and  interest  to  trav- 
elers is  the  fact  that  the  Imperial 
Salon  cars,  designed  for  those  who 
do  not  desire  Pullman  accommoda- 
tion, are  also  air-cooled  and  condi- 
tioned, and  although  as  large  as  any 
car,  the  space  has  been  arranged  to 
seat  only  forty-five  persons,  with  in- 
dividual seats  to  insure  a  maximum 
of  comfort.  The  restaurant  cars  are 
specially  air-cooled  and  conditioned  in 
order  that  heat  and  odors  from  the 


\V.  I/.  ROSS,  President  of  the  Nickle  Plale:  P,  \\  .  Litchfield,  President 
of  the  Goodyear  Tire  A  Rubber  Co.;  C.  E.  Denny,  President  of  the 
Erie)  .».  .1.  Ilernet,  President  of  the  <'.  A  <>.:  and  C  E.  Ilrnilley,  Chair- 
man of  the  Hoard  of  the  Brie,  Inspect  ihc  \f«  Rubber  Tired  Rail  Coach 

at    \  I.  ri. ii.  Ohio. 
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kitchen  will  not  reach  the  dining 
room,  which  is  always  cool,  refresh- 
ing and  comfortable. 

The  air-cooling  and  conditioning 
system  used  on  the  C  hesapeake  & 
<  Mini,  perfected  by  the  Pullman  com- 
pany, is  operated  by  electricity  gen- 
erated by  the  revolutions  of  the 
wheels  of  the  cars  which,  through 
their  axles,  are  connected  to  motor 
generators.  When  the  train  is  not  in 
motion,  as  when  standing  at  termi- 
nals, or  when  sleeping  cars  are 
parked  for  occupancy  by  passengers, 
the  cooling  and  conditioning  system 
is  operated  by  supplying  its  mechan- 
ism with  commercial  electricity. 
Thus,  the  system  operates  at  all 
times,  and  the  cars  are  never  per- 
mitted to  heat  up  beyond  the  regu- 
lated degree.  The  electrical  system 
uses  no  buzzing  or  popping  supple- 
mentary power  generating  devices, 
and  there  is  no  vibration  and  no 
noise.  No  dangerous  or  irritating 
chemicals  are  used,  and  the  cooling 
agent  is  non-corrosive,  odorless,  and 
harmless. 

Dustless  and  spotless  interiors  are 
assured  as  all  fresh  air  taken  into 
the  cars  is  scientifically  cleaned  and 
conditioned,  with  all  dirt,  dust  and 
cinders  excluded.  And.  as  the  usual 
train  noises  are  very  much  subdued 
passengers  may  carry  on  a  conversa- 


tion across  the  aisle  in  a  normal  tone 
of  voice.  Temperatures  and  humidity 
are  regulated  automatically  and  the 
inside  temperature  of  the  cars  can 
be  held  as  low  as  sixty-five  degrees 
in  the  most  sultry  weather.  While 
it  may  appear  that  the  low  degree  of 
temperature  is  not  desirable  it  does 
illustrate  the  efficiency  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  the  value  of  air-cooling  to 
the  traveling  public. 

In  a  further  effort  to  bring  to  the 
traveler  a  maximum  of  service  to  as- 
sure the  greatest  possible  comfort  and 
convenience,  the  Pullman  company 
has  equipped  several  trains  of  the 
Pennsylvania  with  a  new  experimen- 
tal type  of  sleeping  car  accommoda- 
tion termed  the  "duplex."  the  rail- 
road rate  for  which  is  only  134  fares 
and  the  Pullman  that  of  two  lower 
berths.  This  new  type  of  Pullman 
has  two  single  bedrooms  or  compart- 
ments on  the  "ground"  door  and  two 
"upstair^",  and  while  there  has  been 
some  slight  sacrifice  in  space,  com- 
fort remains.  Each  room,  upstairs 
and  down,  has  a  comfortable  lounge 
for  general  travel  with  the  back  of 
the  seat  turned  down  at  night  to  form 
a  spring  mattressed  bed.     As  each 


room  has  its  individual  toilet  facili- 
ties, its  own  window,  and  self  regu- 
lating heat  and  light  it  is  easy  to  be 
observed  that  the  "duplex"  accommo- 
dation permits  an  individual  passen- 
ger to  retire  and  arise  at  will.  This 
new  trend  in  the  comfort  of  rail 
travel  will  cause  a  return  of  passen- 
ger revenue,  but  it  will  follow  along 
with  the  general  upward  movement 
in  our  economic  conditions,  as  credit 
gas  will  continue  a  paramount  factor 
in  a  continuance  of  automobile  traf- 
fic. After  all.  comfort  while  travel- 
ing is  desired  by  everyone,  whether 
rail,  motor-bus,  or  automobile  and 
air-cooled  trains  and  improved  sleep- 
ing accommodations  will  do  more  to 
guarantee  this  than  anything  else. 

While  there  does  appear  to  be  a 
future  for  the  railroads  in  the  sphere 
of  long-haul  passenger  traffic  will 
the  short-haul  traffic  continue  to  fa- 
vor the  bus  and  private  car?  This 
question  may  be  answered  in  the 
negative  because  the  challenge  to 
both  the  bus  and  the  private  car  for 
this  type  of  travel  is  offered  by  the 
recently  tested  pneumatic  rail-tired 
bus.  a  modern  development  which 
(Continued  on  Page  27) 


Railroad  Buying  Important 


Restoring  the  Purchasing  Power  of  the 
American  Railroads  will  do  More  to  Stimu- 
late Industry  than  any  other  Action  Today 

By 

Harold  A.  Smith 


With  the  slogan  "hack  to  nor- 
malcy" being  harped  on  from 
all  angles,  it  takes  a  hold 
mind  to  say  that  saving  and  thrift 
are  out  of  date,  that  they  do  not  be- 
long in  today's  program  and  are 
relics  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Let's  diagnose  this  "hack  to  nor- 
malcy" sentiment.  What  is  meant 
by  normal — just  what  must  we  look 
for.  The  world  is  moving,  and  this 
is  the  Twentieth  and  not  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century.  Probably  the  advice 
and  logic  of  our  forefathers  were 
sound  in  those  days  of  the  past  when 
penny  pinching  and  dollar  saving  pos- 
sibly were  logic.  But  those  were  the 
days  when  the  railroads  and  com- 
munication were  in  their  infancy. 
Thrift  was  essential.  It  originated 
from  the  very  localism  of  conditions, 
when  famine  and  scarcity  prevailed 
in  regular  cycles  and  when  men 
struggled  against  the  forces  of  na- 
ture. Living  was  dependent  upon 
local  production,  while  hoarding  or 
saving  was  real  wisdom  and  neces- 
sary to  tide  one  over  the  periods  of 
plague  and  famine.  Where  these 
same  conditions  prevail  today  in  the 
universe  it  is  probably  still  sound 
logic,  but  those  are  the  countries 
where  transportation  and  communi- 
cation have  not  altered  the  picture. 

Living  in  the  Twentieth  Century 
we,  in  America,  are  also  living  in  the 
greatest  nation  of  the  world,  blessed 
with  all  the  comforts  of  a  modern 
civilization.  But  we  are  not  burdened 
with  over-production;  rather  is  our 
problem  under-consumption.  It  is 
true  that  our  problem  today  is  not 
just  America,  it  is  a  world  problem, 
and  we  are  not  completely  self-sup- 
porting or  economically  independent, 
but  we  are  nearly  so.  Only  ten  per 
cent  of  our  production  is  normally 
exported,  yet  this  ten  per  cent  is  the 
important  surplus  which  marks  the 
peak  in  prosperity.    But,  as  long  as 


this  ten  per  cent  can  only  move  or  be 
adjusted  as  the  world  adjusts,  we 
must  find  our  way  to  a  new  business 
era  by  bringing  our  consumption  up 
to  the  ninety  per  cent  point  or 
higher  if  possible.    And  this  can  be 


Five  Million  a  Day- 
Less 

The  decline  of  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  railroads  and  their 
employees  can  best  be  under- 
stood when  we  realize  that  in 
1926  the  railroads'  purchases  of 
equipment,  materials,  supplies 
and  payroll  averaged  $13,496,000 
per  day  in  1926,  $12,002,000  in 
1928,  $12,756,000  in  1929,  $11,- 
000,000  in  1930,  and  $8,191,000  in 
1931.  A  reduction  in  1931  from 
1926  in  the  daily  average  expen- 
diture amounting  to  over  39  per 
cent. 

Under  normal  conditions  the 
annual  purchases  of  Class  I 
railways  from  manufacturers 
amount  to  about  $1,350,000,000. 
In  1931  the  purchases  from 
manufacturers  amounted  to  only 
about  $639,000,000,  a  reduction 
of  52  per  cent. 


done  only  by  spending.  It  cannot 
be  done  by  saving.  The  rock  upon 
which  American  industry  is  built  is 
credit,  not  money.  So,  the  reduction 
in  credit  is  the  background  of  our 
present  economic  problem.  It  is  cred- 
it which  moves  big  business,  it  is  big 
business  which  puts  money  in  circu- 
lation, and  it  is  this  circulation  of 
money  which  creates  individual  buy- 
ing power. 

There  is  no  line  of  business  in 
which  re-adjustment  is  as  necessary 
to  the  development  of  our  economic 
welfare  as  in  the  transportation  in- 
dustry. Re-establish  the  credit  of  our 
railroad  systems;  provide  them  with 


money  for  construction  purposes,  and 
the  purchase  of  material  and  supplies. 
Such  action  will  prove  economically 
sound  because  there  is  no  place  to- 
day where  expenditures  for  improve- 
ments, modernization  and  up-to-date- 
ness offer  as  great  potential  savings 
and  earnings  as  do  our  railroad  sys- 
tems. 

Purchases  made  by  the  railroads 
must  not  be  considered  only  from  the 
standpoint  of  size  and  volume,  but 
in  their  economic  importance  in  many 
other  ways.  First  of  all,  the  con- 
sumption of  basic  materials  by  the 
transportation  industry  is  so  great 
with  such  a  high  percentage  of  the 
money  paid  for  this  class  of  goods 
which  goes  directly  into  labor,  that 
purchases  of  this  type  do  more  to 
increase  employment  than  in  almost 
any  other  line.  Furthermore,  rail- 
road purchases  so  completely  dis- 
tribute themselves  geographically  that 
they  balance  the  economic  conditions 
of  the  various  districts.  When  rail- 
road purchases  are  restricted,  and 
they  consume  20  per  cent  of  the  lum- 
ber output,  the  states  of  Washing- 
ton, Oregon,  Louisiana  and  many- 
others  are  directly  affected.  When  it 
is  remembered  that  they  consume  23 
per  cent  of  the  country's  bituminous 
coal,  all  our  great  coal  producing 
states  are  affected.  When  we  realize 
that  they  consume  19  per  cent  of  the 
fuel  oil  produced  we  know  that  the 
fields  of  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Califor- 
nia and  others  feel  the  pinch.  As 
the  railroads  consume  17  per  cent  of 
the  iron  and  steel  output  the  break 
is  noted  not  only  in  our  great  steel 
centers  such  as  Pittsburgh,  but  also 
in  Birmingham,  Indiana  ami  Colo- 
rado; and  what  is  more,  because  of 
the  many  basic  materials  used  in  the 
production  of  iron  and  steel,  the  cut 
in  production  goes  hack  to  the  ore 
mines,  the  coal  mines,  to  lake  ship- 
ping and  to  a  great  many  other  in- 
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dustries,  distributed  over  all  sections 
of  the  country. 

The  White  Motor  Company  a 
short  time  ago,  when  they  received  a 
large  order  for  trucks,  published 
some  interesting  statistics  showing 
that  this  order  involved  the  placing, 
by  them,  of  over  600  orders  with 
150  different  manufacturers  located 
in  over  50  cities.  If  an  order  for 
trucks  placed  with  one  company 
means  this  much  distribution,  one 
recognizes  how  gigantic  the  effect 
would  be  if  the  railroads  of  the 
North,  the  South,  the  (last  and  the 
West  were  to  place  orders  for  equip- 
ment and  supplies.  Going  a  step  far- 
ther, it  is  interesting  to  trace  a  single 
railroad  purchase  and  note  its  effect 
upon  industry  and  employment.  The 
freight  car  or  locomotive  gives  an 
enlightening  example.  First,  em- 
ployment is  afforded  to  the  builder's 
engineers,  his  draftsmen  and  his 
workmen.  Then  comes  the  multitude 
of  accessory  and  parts  manufactur- 
ers, employment  for  their  engineers, 
their  executive  staff  and  their  labor; 
then  the  steel  mills  with  employment 
for  their  men.  and  here  the  unit  in- 
creases because  it  requires  eight  tons 
of  raw  material  to  produce  one  ton 
of  steel.  These  raw  materials  come 
from  mines  scattered  over  the  coun- 
try, and  between  all  these  factors  is 
the  hauling,  first  of  the  raw  material 
to  the  mill,  then  from  the  mill  to  tin- 
accessory  manufacturer  and  to  the 
builder,  and  then  the  delivery  of  the 
finished  product  to  its  owner.  These 
hauls  alone  afford  increased  employ- 
ment, and  the  total  assists  in  moving 
forward  the  old  yard  sticks,  by  which 
many  business  men  measure  their  ac- 
tions— car  loadings,  steel  production, 
and  employment. 

As  in  past  history  the  country  will 
move  forward  to  a  new  economic  era 
when  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
railroads  is  restored.  The  fly  in  the 
ointment  is  just  this — where  does  the 
chain  begin  ?  The  merchant  waits 
for  the  public  to  buy,  the  railroads 
wait  for  the  traffic  to  pick  Up,  and 
Congress  waits  for  everything.  The 
banker  restricts  credit  and  waits  on 
the  Lord.  It  is  upon  the  banker's 
shoulders  and  his  shoulders  alone 
that  the  burden  rests,  and  still  be 
sits  in  the  troubled  seat  with  one  eye 
"on  the  peanut  stand"  as  General 
Dawes  calls  Wall  Street,  and  the 
other  on  the  antics  of  that  brilliant 
assemblage  which  we,  the  American 
public,  have  sent  as  our  personal  rep- 
resentatives to  Washington,  to  cre- 
ate economic  hysteria,  and  assume  no 
definite  responsibility.  lint  in  the 
meantime  we  are  losing  sight  of  this 
one  economic  factor.    (  )ur  relief  will 


not  come  from  Washington:  but  we 
should  get  from  Washington  a  clear 
understanding  that  the  Government 
can  never  legislate  prosperity.  The 
functions  of  Congress  are  to  take 
care  of  our  foreign  relations,  main- 
tain order  and  tranquility,  declare 
war  and  peace,  to  serve  as  our  gov- 
erning body,  our  police  force,  and  to 
advance  and  maintain  our  liberty  and 
equality  of  rights.  To  think  that  we 
can  get  a  constructive  economic  pro- 
gram that  will  be  the  Alpha  and  the 
Omega,  the  panacea  for  all  our  prob- 
lems from  a  body  that  is  wearing  it- 
self out  with  acrobatic  mental  gym- 
nastics trying  to  solve  our  Twentieth 
Century  problems  with  Eighteenth 
Century  ideas,  hide  bound  with 
precedent,  restrictive  legislation,  for- 
mulas and  methods  in  keeping  with 
the  days  of  the  Louis'  of  France, 
why  it  just  isn't  in  the  books. 

The  relief  we  look  for  must  come 
from  New  York,  the  money  capital 
of  the  world,  where  one  per  cent  of 
our  bankers  control  money  equal  to 
that  controlled  by  the  other  99  per 
cent.  We  must  look  to  a  group  of 
men  with  a  broad  enough  vision  to 
realize  that  this  is  a  buyer's  market, 
and  provide  the  money  for  some  con- 
structive purchases  in  order  to  start 
the  ball  rolling. 


Anew  departure  in  the  design  of 
railway  freight  cars  is  noted 
in  the  compartment  cars  recent- 
ly placed  in  daily  operation  by  the 
Chicago  &  North  Western.  These 
cars  have  been  specially  designed  to 
recover  traffic  between  Chicago  and 
Waukegan,  Kenosha,  Racine  and 
Milwaukee,  diverted  to  trucks  operat- 
ing on  the  highways.  This  new 
freight  car  is  built  with  four  com- 
partments, each  having  a  cubical  ca- 
pacity of  768  feet  and  departs  from 
the  usual  service  inasmuch  as  charges 
will  be  assessed  on  a  flat  rate  of  $15 
per  compartment  and  not  on  the 
basis  of  weight.  It  further  differs 
from  the  ordinary  tariff  on  less  than 
carload  freight  in  the  respect  that  no 
packing  requirements  are  demanded. 
While  a  few  commodities,  listed  on 
the  tariff  issued,  are  restricted  almost 
anything  that  can  be  loaded  in  the 
compartment  is  acceptable.  All  com- 
partments are  17  feet  8  inches  long, 
4  3/16  inches  wide  and  10  feet  high, 
each  car  having  two  compartments  at 
either  end.  The  doors  opening  into 
the  compartments  arc  -even  feet  high 
and  4  feet  1  and  11/16  inches  wide 
and  each  shipper  will  be  able  to  close 
his  compartment  with  his  individual 
seal  or  lock,  if  he  desires  to  do  so. 


Spending  $200  a  Minute 

Good  Times  Will  Actually  be  Around 
that  Proverbial  Corner  When  the 
Railroads  Resume  Normal  Buying 

By  Earle  IV.  Gage 


The  average  railroader,  mind 
concentrated  on  the  task  at 
hand,  accepting  things  as  they 
come,  would  surely  get  a  thrill  out 
of  a  new  kind  of  joh,  one  of  the 
heaviest  responsibilities  involved  in 
the  industry,  especially  if  he,  like 
R.  C.  Vaughan,  could  spend  money  at 
the  rate  of  $200  a  minute  right 
around  the  clock  and  calendar. 

Whew!  After  the  grim  experience 
of  pinching  here,  scrimping  there, 
but  to  leave  off  a  third  of  the  things 
we  would  like  to  buy,  to  just  let  loose 
and  enjoy  a  grand  and  glorious 
spending  spree,  getting  most  any- 
thing, everything,  we  need,  that 
would  be  an  experience  ! 

Better  still,  no  need  to  pay  for  the 
stuff,  just  sit  back  and  let  a  kindly 
friend  receive  the  troublesome  bills 
and  attend  to  the  little  item  of  de- 
ducting discounts  and  mailing  the 
check,  as  you  keep  right  on  spend- 
ing, spending,  spending,  your  credit 
so  good  that  the  best  houses  in  the 
land  send  their  top-notch  salesmen  to 
call  for  your  order. 

This  is  no  idle  dream,  nor  a  fairy 
story  concocted  for  the  amusement  of 
the  unhappy  railroader  not  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  serve  in  the  supply  depart- 
ment, which  draws  the  widest  variety 
of  diversified  articles  and  materials 
of  any  business  of  the  age.  Entire 
industrial  enterprises,  capitalized  at 
millions,  employing  thousands,  are 
kept  humming,  when  business  is 
good,  just  supplying  railroads  with 
their  peculiar  and  limitless  needs. 

Records  show  that  R.  C.  Vaughan, 
chief  buyer  of  the  twenty-three  thou- 
sand mile  Canadian  National  Rail- 
way system,  is  one  of  the  world's 
best  customers.  Mr.  Vaughan's  rate 
is  at  the  pace  of  $200  every  sixty 
seconds,  day  after  day,  week  in  and 
week  out,  throughout  the  year,  a 
consistent,  continuous  spender,  whose 
orders  aggregate  $10,000,000  a 
month,  or  between  $115,000,000  and 
$120,000,000  a  year.  Pending  the 
electrification  a  n  d  installation  of 
heavier  steel,  only  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  system  exceeds  the  annual 


R,  C.  Vaughan, 
A'iee   President,  Purehases  «&  Stores, 
Canadian  National  Railways 


expenditures  of  C.N.R.  This  because 
Mr.  Vaughan  not  only  buys  supplies 
and  materials  for  the  railroad  system, 
but  also  for  a  string  of  hotels,  thou- 
sands of  telegraph  and  express  of- 
fices, restaurants,  camps,  steamship 
lines  and  a  radio  department. 

In  the  course  of  a  year  he  buys 
pretty  nearly  everything  that  is  made 
to  serve  man,  everything  from  a  lo- 
comotive to  a  lead  pencil,  from  finest 
linen  to  lubricating  oil,  from  catsup 
to  coal,  one  endless  array  of  material 
to  keep  the  wheels  rolling  all  the 
way  from  Halifax  to  Vancouver, 
from  Chicago  to  Alaska. 

Starting  out  as  a  railroader  on  the 
old  Grand  Trunk,  Mr.  Vaughan  has 
steadily  worked  to  the  top,  his  of- 
fice now  adjoining  that  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  system.  His  title  is  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  purchases  and 
stores.  His  task  is  a  never-ended, 
always  thrilling  experience,  keeping 
a  mighty  enterprise  supplied  and 
equipped,  as  he  hands  out  sheaths 
of  orders  that  keep  thousands  of  men 
and  women  employed  who  would  be 
jobless  did  not  the  railroad  carry  on. 


Even  railroaders  who  have  spent 
a  lifetime  on  the  lines  can  little  ap- 
preciate the  herculean  task  of  pur- 
chasing the  thousand  and  one  articles 
and  supplies  that  are  needed  to  main- 
tain and  modernize  a  railroad,  that 
it  may  give  satisfactory  service  to 
the  patrons,  as  it  makes  easier  the  lot 
of  the  crew,  whether  in  the  offices, 
out  in  the  yards,  in  the  enginehouse, 
workshop,  or  along  the  line. 

"The  keyed  up  locomotive  steam- 
ing in  the  terminal  pre-supposes  the 
existence  of  a  vast  steel  industry  and 
of  a  multiplicity  of  plants  that  manu- 
facture innumerable  parts,  and  of 
great  shops  where  engines  are  fin- 
ished and  converted  and  repaired,  and 
of  coal  mines  and  oil  wells,"  explains 
the  railroad  buyer.  "Dining  cars  and 
sleeping  cars — to  say  nothing  of 
freight  cars,  cattle  cars,  tank  cars, 
refrigerator  cars — all  involve  many 
other  industries.  Look  about  and  re- 
flect on  woodwork,  veneer,  varnish 
and  paint ;  think  of  furniture-making 
and  upholstering;  of  carpet-making; 
of  heating  devices  and  electric  de- 
vices ;  of  linens,  blankets  and  sheets ; 
of  china  and  silver;  of  a  commissariat 
that  depends  upon  farming  and  the 
handling  of  meats,  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. That  only  partly  pictures  a 
train  on  the  line,  conjuring  up  a  new 
vision  of  the  railroad,  both  as  a  build- 
er and  a  buyer. 

''But  that's  a  small  part  of  it  all. 
even  if  we  multiply  everything  we 
can  see  by  thousands  of  locomotives 
and  cars  in  service,  day  and  night, 
on  a  system  stretching  from  Atlantic 
to  Pacific.  Held  right  down  to  es- 
sentials, the  railroads,  as  a  public 
carrier,  is  a  colossal  enterprise.  To 
the  rolling  stock  we  add  roadbed, 
with  its  tie-,  and  rails;  which  in  turn, 
assumes  switches  and  signals ;  tele- 
graph poles,  wires,  fencing.  We  take 
for  granted  the  thousands  of  sta- 
tions, terminals,  yards,  tunnels, 
bridges,  as  the  picture  swells  to  gi- 
gantic proportions." 

A  system  like  the  C.N.R,  employs 
better  than  100,000  men  and  women. 
Just  to  keep  a  pencil  in  the  hands 
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of  clerks,  plus  paper  on  which  to 
perform,  is  a  tremendous  job.  But 
when  we  add  to  this  all  the  multi- 
plicity of  other  articles  daily  used  in 
railroading,  we  can  better  picture  the 
(ask  of  Mr.  Vaughan's  department 
in  meeting  that  need  before  it  arises. 
Because  it  is  needful  that  supplies  be 
on  the  spot  long  before  needed,  in  or- 
der that  no  part  of  the  system  be 
held  Up  and  hampered. 

Coal  is  the  largest  single  item  pur- 
chased, 6,000,000  tons  of  coal,  at  a 
cost  of  $30,000,000,  that  the  tleet  of 
3,2(X)  locomotives  may  be  kept  puff- 
ing and  pulling,  as  they  speed  over 
ninety  million  miles  of  steel,  a  dis- 
tance nearly  as  great  as  a  trip  to  the 
sun. 

Ties  have  well  been  nicknamed  the 
foundation  of  railroading,  since  op- 
erations are  established  upon  these 
wooden  logs.  The  C.N.R.  uses  13,- 
000,000  ties  a  year,  at  a  cost  of  $10.- 
OOO.(XX).  That  calls  for  carloads  of 
creosote  to  protect  the  wood.  Before 
replacement  and  extension  can  be 
made.  Mr.  Vaughan  signs  orders  for 
$3,000,000  worth  of  new  tie  plates, 
track  spikes,  bolts,  nuts,  angle  bars 
and  other  rail  fastenings. 

The  more  than  $20,000,000  spent 
each  year  for  heavier,  better  motive 
power  demands  heavier  new  steel, 
which  means  buying  anywhere  from 
$7,000,000  to  $10,000,000  worth  of 
rails.  Then  there  are  car  parts  and 
fittings,  electrical  and  telegraph  ma- 
terial,  injectors,   superheaters,  and 


Of  the  smaller  items  necessary  to 
maintain  and  rebuild,  here  are  a 
handful:  Bridges  and  structural  steel, 
$900,000;  airbrake  material,  $700.- 
000;  carpet.  $125,000;  cement.  $225.- 
(XX);  couplers,  knuckles  and  repairs, 
$385,000;  fencing,  $125,000;  fire- 
brick.   $190,000:    office  furniture. 


warehouses  store  the  supplies  needed 
to  keep  the  road  operating  smoothly. 
Here  we  may  find,  most  any  dav,  a 
total  of  anvwhere  from  $30.(XXXOOO 
to  $40,000,000  worth  of  goods  ready 
to  be  sent  to  the  various  departments 
for  use.  By  introducing  modern  and 
more  efficient  methods  of  stocking 


$75,000 ;  gas.  oxvgen,  acetylene, 
$680,000;  ice.  hay,  straw,  $385,000; 
electric  lamps,  $98,000;  machinery 
and  machine  tools,  $800,000;  paints 
and  varnishes.  Sd(K),000;  roofing, 
$250,000;  rubber  and  leather  goods, 
$400,000;  switch  material,  $800,000; 
typewriters  and  calculating  machines. 


One  of   tli«'  Several   Floors  in   the   S|ia<linn   Avpiuie.  Tonuiti 

of  tlie  Canadian  Nationals 


Wii  re  house 


specialties,  mounting  to  a  total  cost 
of  more  than  $4.000,(XX).  The  com- 
missary department,  supplying  the 
dining  car.  station  restaurants,  etc., 
means  an  expenditure  of  $2,8(X),000. 
Steamship  supplies  average  $3,000,- 
000.  Stationery  and  printing  costs 
alone  amount  to  a  cool  million. 


$90,000:  uniforms  and  caps.  $245.- 
000;  waste,  $400,500;  wheels,  cast 
iron,  $965,000;  and  a  multitude  of 
other  materials,  including  such  essen- 
tials as  axles,  castings,  forgings, 
bars,  plates  and  sheets,  springs,  pneu- 
matic tools,  tanks  and  underframes. 
At  key  points  along  the  lines,  huge 


warehouses  and  handling  orders  from 
the  many  branches,  Mr.  Vaughan  has 
saved  the  system  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  each  year,  both  in 
investment  and  interest  charges. 

The  railroads  of  America  support 
directly  some  eight  million  people, 
the  purchases  exceeding  $1,500,000,- 
CXX)  a  year,  which  sum  will  be  mul- 
tiplied as  the  roads  resume  purchases 
on  a  normal  scale,  in  keeping  with 
the  replacement  needs.  Never  in 
railroad  history  have  supply  compa- 
nies of  all  kinds  faced  such  a  golden 
future  as  is  now  presented  by  the  po- 
tential orders  to  be  placed  by  the 
roads. 

The  soft  coal  industry  alone  will 
be  electrified  into  activity.  Of  all 
the  soft  coal  mined  in  the  United 
States.  23  per  cent  is  bought  and 
used  by  the  roads.  Twenty  per  cent 
of  all  cut  timber  and  17  per  cent  of 
all  iron  and  steel,  goes  to  the  trans- 
portation industry,  while  10  per  cent 
of  the  oil  production  is  consumed,  to 
list  but  a  few  of  the  many  purchases. 

"(iood  times  will  actually  be 
around  that  proverbial  corner,  every- 
body has  been  trying  to  locate,  just 
as  soon  as  the  railroads  again  place 
orders."  confided  a  traffic  leader. 
"Think  how  iron  foundries  and  steel 
mills  will  hum.  locomotive  works 
throb,  countless  supply  plants  get  go- 
ing !  Why.  the  momentum  of  just 
this  start-up  may  be  the  opener  of 
that  era  needed  to  put  us  back  on 
our  feet  and  keep  us  there." 


Look  Out  For 
Your 
Locomotives 


Obsolescence  and  the  Future 
Modern  Locomotive  Per- 
centage Decreasi ng-- Its  Effect 
on  the  Operating  Ratio 


The  history  of 
the  Iron  Horse 
gives  many  a 
thrill  to  those 
well  enough  en- 
dowed by  Na- 
ture to  value 
such  develop- 
ments. It  gives 
one  a  feeling  of 
pride  to  be  iden- 
tified with  an  in- 
dustry in  which  so  many  important 
things  have  taken  place  in  a  century : 
progress  exemplified  in  the  little 
Tom  Thumb,  the  York,  and  the  Wil- 
liam Galloway.  Who  could  fail  to 
be  impressed  in  looking  at  the  old 
Atlantic,  remembering  that  beginning 
in  1832,  it  served  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  faithfully  for  more  than  60 
years  ? 

This  is  a  romantic  appeal,  and  ro- 
mance, we  like  to  believe,  is  not  dead. 
Of  course  it  isn't,  but  the  time  has 
come  in  railroading  when  romance 
must  be  tempered  with  efficiency.  Our 
old  friend,  Net  Return,  a  vanishing, 
shrinking  gentleman,  needs  a  tonic. 
Spring  is  here,  the  months  in  which 
our  grandmothers  used  to  get  out  the 
sulphur  and  molasses,  disagreeable 
stuff  to  take,  but  an  effective  remedy 
as  most  of  us  know.  The  sulphur 
and  molasses  of  industrial  life  are 
found  in  truths,  cold  facts  not  pleas- 
ant to  hear,  brought  to  our  attention, 
usually  just  when  some  of  us  imag- 
ine we  are  doing  very  wonderfully 
and  need  no  medicine  of  any  kind. 


There  were  exactly  60,845  locomo- 
tives in  the  service  of  Class  1  roads 
December  31,  1927.  What  were  they? 
Forty-nine  and  four-tenths  per  cent 
of  them,  that  is  30,057,  had  been  in 
service  more  than  20  years,  most  of 
them,  at  least  32  per  cent,  19,470, 
trying  to  break  the  record  of  the  At- 
lantic of  hallowed  memory. 

Can  you  imagine  it?  Of  course 
you  can  because  you  see  them  every 
day  if  you  travel.  You  see  them 
creeping  along  bravely  over  the 
branches,  in  switching  service  where 
they  eat  up  coal  as  nothing  else  can 
do  it ;  and  occasionally  you  meet  them 
even  on  the  main  line  wasting  fuel, 
raising  the  cost  of  maintenance. 

But  what  of  the  other  50.6  per  cent 
or  30,788?  Many  of  them  are  not 
much  bettter  fitted  than  the  others 
for  the  work  they  do.  Nineteen  and 
one-half  per  cent  or  11,865  are  from 
15  to  20  years  old,  13.1  per  cent  or 
7,971,  are  from  10  to  15  years  old; 
8.6  per  cent  or  5,233  are  five  to  ten 
years  old,  and  only  9.4  per  cent  or 
5,719  have  been  in  service  less  than 
five  years ! 

In  a  paper  presented  at  the  recent 
convention  of  the  International  Rail- 
way Fuel  Association  in  Chicago, 
Mr.  Bruce  discussed  the  revenue- 
producing  value,  and  the  life  of  the 
average  freight  locomotive.  While 
allowing  25  years  as  the  average  life, 
he  pointed  out  that  improvement  in 
motive  power  design  as  experience 
has  shown,  limits  the  maximum  pro- 
ductive period   to   ten  years.  The 


service  during  the  following  five- 
year  periods  reduces  itself  auto- 
matically as  far  as  gross  revenue  is 
concerned  25  per  cent  in  each  period. 
From  these  facts  Mr.  Bruce  con- 
cludes that  about  50  per  cent  of  the 
work  done  by  the  locomotive  during 
its  life  is  accomplished  in  the  first 
third  of  its  existence,  and  that  prob- 
ably two-thirds  of  its  total  net  rev- 
enue return  is  made  during  this  time. 

Ordinarily  this  magazine  doesn't 
print  statistics  for  filing  purposes, 
but  there  are  moments  when  figures 
are  "needed  for  emphasis.  This  is 
one  of  them.  How  else  can  one  dis- 
cuss such  grim  realities  as  the  fuel 
bill?  Fuel  cost  the  Class  1  railroads 
about  600  million  dollars  in  1927, 
and  88.6  per  cent  of  this  was  for  lo- 
comotives. In  some  operations  new 
locomotives  have  shown  as  high  a 
fuel  saving  as  32.7  per  cent  over  their 
predecessors,  and  the  predecessors 
weren't  20  years  old,  either. 

That  isn't  the  only  saving  made  by 
modern  power,  however;  it  hauls 
greater  loads,  reduces  running  time, 
makes  possible  longer  locomotive 
runs,  cuts  the  overtime  charge  for 
train  crews,  lowers  the  average  cost 
of  maintenance,  and  last  but  not 
least,  it  gives  a  better  and  (pucker 
service  to  shippers. 

In  the  annual  report  issued  recent- 
ly by  one  of  the  large  freight  car- 
riers this  statement  was  made: 

Many  inefficient  locomotives  were 
retired  last  year  and  the  number  of 
types  in  use  materially  reduced.  This 
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meant  savings  in  fuel  and  upkeep.  At 
the  same  time  the  reduction  in  the 
number  of  types  of  locomotives  re- 
sulted in  time  and  labor  savings  in 
repair  shops.  To  replace  the  discarded 
equipment  locomotives  were  installed 
that  cut  fuel  costs  at  the  rate  of  $2,- 
000,000  annually.  There  were  also 
savings  in  lahor  costs. 

But  here's  a  remedy,  why  not  have 
a  steam  locomotive  survey  on  your 
road  ? 

We  don't  mean  merely  a  count  of 
the  smoke  stacks,  figuring  out  how 
many  are  in  the  lead  ;  we  mean  a  real 
survey. 

How  many  of  your  engines  are 
qualified  for  the  work  to  which  they 
are  assigned?  What  can  they  do?  Are 
they  economical  to  operate,  to  main- 
tain? How  many  of  that  49.4  per 
cent  should  be  scrapped? 

Suppose  we  call  in  the  locomotive 
builders  and  get  their  reports.  These 
men  will  study  your  operating  con- 
ditions and  tell  you  in  an  intelligent 
way  what  can  be  accomplished  eco- 
nomically. 

Let's  take  the  in-between  engines, 
the  ones  you  can't  quite  afford  to 
write  ofY,  and  call  in  the  stoker,  the 
superheater  and  the  booster  men,  and 
see  whether  they  can't  show  you  how 
to  make  them  more  efficient,  and 
whether  the  investment  will  pay. 
Maybe  a  few  stokers  will  reduce  the 
loss  in  combustible  fuel,  a  few  boost- 
ers increase  the  tonnage  rating,  and 
so  on.  In  other  words,  let's  make 
it  a  complete  survey,  the  kind  yon 
would  make  respecting  costs  of 
equipment  and  operating  results  if 
you  were  making  a  study  of  electri- 
fication. Then  establish  a  definite  pro- 
gram regarding  the  development  of 
your  power  according  to  resources 
available.  Something  more  than  the 
usual  half-baked  justification  report 
you  order  prepared  when  you  are  go- 
ing before  the  board  with  a  request 
for  an  appropriation.  Never  mind 
figures  about  the  crop  conditions,  the 
future  traffic  possibilities,  etc.  Look 
over  the  past  and  the  present  this 
time,  and  your  motive  power  will  be 
in  better  condition  to  take  care  of 
the  future. 

When  you  consider  the  cost  re- 
member the  real  function  of  the  lo- 


comotive is  to  produce  the  power  to 
move  a  train;  therefore  you  are  more 
concerned  with  tin-  power  output  of 
the  locomotive  than  with  any  other 
feature  of  it.  Why  not  establish  the 
value  of  the  locomotive  based  on  the 
draw-bar  horsepower? 

And  now,  gentle  reader,  comes  the 
expose:  none  of  the  foregoing  is  new, 
it's  just  an  editorial  that  appeared  in 
this  magazine  in  June.  1928.  Four 
years  ago.  Since  that  time  there 
have  been  only  about  2,350  locomo- 
tives built.  To  maintain  the  ratio  of 
only  18  per  cent  representing  the 
number  of  locomotives  on  the  Class  1 
roads  that  are  less  than  ten  years  old 
would  require  the  purchase  of  at  least 
1000  locomotives  per  year,  yet  the 
average  for  the  past  tour  years  is 
only  587,  not  all  of  them  for  Class  1 
railroads. 

In  a  paper  delivered  before  one  of 
the  railroad  clubs  in  March  the  au- 
thor said:  "In  1907,  the  locomotives 
less  than  ten  years  old  comprised  61 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  in  serv- 
ice; in  1914,  this  had  dropped  to  50 
per  cent;  in  1921  to  26  per  cent:  in 
1928  to  22  per  cent;  in  1930  to  1S.3 
per  cent,  and  if  we  project  the  re- 
placement into  the  future  at  the  rate 
of  the  past  five  years,  we  will  have 
in  1935,  only  13  per  cent  of  our  lo- 
comotives less  than  ten  years  old. 
Such  a  course,  if  allowed  to  continue, 
is  certainly  suicidal,  for  no  industry 
can  survive  which  permits  such  an 
obsolescence  rate." 

In  many  reports  and  articles  in 
magazines,  we  see  these  headlines : 
Steam  Locomotive  Keeps  Pace,  Rail- 
roads .Make  New  Records  in  Fuel 
Consumption,  Locomotive  Operating 
Costs  Lower;  Train  Speed  Increased 
by  the  Use  of  Larger  Locomotives, 
etc. 

A  report  issued  by  the  American 
Railway  Association  in  1929,  said 
"even  in  the  face  of  the  increase  in 
volume  of  freight  service  that  has 
taken  place  during  the  past  nine 
years,  there  has  been  a  reduction  of 
nearly  twelve  per  cent  in  the  total 
tons  of  fuel  consumed  in  this  period. 
Had  not  this  conservation  of  fuel 
taken  place,  and  the  same  rate  of  fuel 
consumption  that  existed  in  1920 
continued,  approximately  29  million 


more  tons  of  fuel  would  have  been 
required  in  the  freight  service  in 
1928  than  was  actually  used. 

These  are  interesting  figures.  Al- 
most phenomenal  progress  has  been 
made  by  the  Iron  Horse  during  the 
past  ten  years.  No  one  hesitates  to 
give  the  larger  share  of  the  credit 
for  improved  operating  ratios  to  the 
great  improvement  in  the  locomotive 
during  this  period,  but  the  deplorable 
facts  remains  that  the  fullest  oppor- 
tunity has  not  been  taken  of  its  pos- 
sibilities. The  railroads  have  not 
taken  advantage  of  the  developments 
which  the  engineers  and  the  inventive 
genius  of  this  age  have  made  possible, 
the  financial  interests  have  not  pro- 
vided the  wherewithal  for  a  contin- 
ued program  of  replacement. 

Present  operating  figures  in  spite 
of  increased  obsolescence  make  a  sat- 
isfactory showing  while  the  traffic 
trend  is  constantly  downward,  every 
obsolete  old  teakettle  that  is  stored, 
naturally  creates  a  better  average  for 
the  more  modern  power,  but  what 
will  happen  to  the  operating  ratio 
as  traffic  comes  back? 

Will  those  obsolete  engines  be 
hauled  out  of  storage  again  and  start 
out  to  eclipse  the  record  of  the 
mighty  Atlantic,  that  served  for  sixty 
years  ?  What  will  be  the  effect  on  the 
operating  ratio?  What  will  be  the 
costs  per  ton  mile?  Won't  these  en- 
bling  block  to  efficiency  and  econ- 
gines  be  between  your  legs  the  stum- 
omv  ? 


Specially  designed  truck  and  semi- 
trailer type  motor  buses,  45  feet  long, 
with  a  longitudinal  seating  arrange- 
ment for  ninety  passengers  will  pro- 
vide major  intra- fair  tranportation 
for  the  many  visitors  around  the 
grounds  of  the  1933  World's  Fair  at 
Chicago.  The  General  Motors  Truck 
Company  will  furnish  the  sixty  trans- 
portation units  to  be  operated  by  the 
( ireyhound  Corporation  under  a 
$500,000  contract  made  with  the  offi- 
cials of  A  Century  of  Progress  Ex- 
position. These  new  buses,  painted 
in  gay  colors  and  built  along  novel 
and  modern  lines,  will  be  open  with 
a  roof  overhead  and  curtains  for  use 
in  bad  weather.  The  average  speed 
will  be  15  miles  an  hour. 


Unusual   Design  of  Sight   Seeing  Bns  to  be  Operntetl  Around  the  Gronnils  of  the  Century  of  Progress  Exposition  at  Chicago 


The  Railroads  Developed  America 

The  Necessities  of  Today  Which  Were  the  Luxuries 
of  the  Past  Have  Been  Made  Possible  Through 
the  Development  of  Our  Transportation  Systems 


Margherite  Dau  Cunningham 


BEGINNING  with  that  narrow 
strip  along  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board, the  white  inhabitants  of 
the  United  States  entered  a  period 
of  land  acquisition  during  the  years 
1789  to  1830;  they  purchased  from 
European  nations,  a  n  d  obtained 
through  political  claims  and  cessions 
made  by  States,  vast  areas  of  land. 
It  did  not  mean  that  the  white  man 
acquired  at  the  same  time  the  right 
to  travel  at  liberty  wherever  he 
pleased  in  his  own  country,  yet  there 
could  be  no  social  and  industrial 
progress,  no  broad  development 
without  the  removal  of  this  barrier. 

The  only  travel  routes  outside  of 
those  which  fringed  the  Atlantic 
were  Indian  trails  and  rivers,  and 
these  forest  paths  and  streams  were 
in  acknowledged  ownership  of  the 
red  men.  In  1795,  by  the  treaty  of 
Greenville,  the  white  man  was  grant- 
ed permission  to  use  five  travel 
routes.  The  treaty  reads  in  part — 
"the  said  Indian  tribes  will  allow  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  a  free 
passage  by  land  and  by  water  as  one 
and  the  other  shall  be  found  con- 
venient through  their  country  (\) 
along  the  route  from  the  Ohio  river 
northward  by  way  of  the  Great 
Miami,  across  the  Ft.  Wayne  port- 
age, and  thence  down  the  Maumec 
to  Lake  Erie;  (2)  from  the  portage 


at  Loromie's  Store  to  the  Auglaize 
river  and  down  the  Auglaize  to  Fort 
Defiance;  (3)  from  the  same  portage 
to  the  Sandusky  river,  down  that 
river  to  Lake  Erie,  thence  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Maumee  and  thence  to 
Detroit;  (4)  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Chikago  to  the  portage  between  that 
river  and  the  Illinois,  and  thence  over 
the  portage  and  down  the  Illinois  to 
the  Mississippi;  (5)  from  Ft.  Wayne 
along  the  portage  leading  to  the  Wa- 
bash, and  thence  down  the  Wabash 
to  the  Ohio."  These  five  travel 
routes  linked  together  the  outposts  of 
the  Northwest,  uniting  them  with 
the  old  communities  eastward. 

Just  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
years  ago,  we  were  first  bargaining 
in  this  manner  with  the  Indians  for 
passage  through  this  great  country 
which  we  hold  undisputed  today  and 
traverse  as  we  choose  in  comfort,  in 
swiftness,  and  in  safety. 

After  this  came  the  trek  westward. 
Many  of  our  generation  have  heard 
thrilling  stories  of  covered  wagon 
days,  from  mothers  and  fathers.  So 
close  is  that  period  to  us.  Think  of 
a  pack  train,  going  from  ten  to  twen- 
ty miles  per  day.  Only  by  the  great- 
est stretch  of  imagination  can  we 
place  ourselves  in  a  mood  receptive 
to  thoughts  of  such  tortuous  meth- 
ods of  travel.    Then  came  the  stage 


coach,  which  made  a  speed  of  from 
seventy-five  to  one  hundred  miles  a 
day,  and  the  flat  boats,  consuming 
weeks  in  their  journeys  ;  or  one  might 
embark  on  a  steamboat  and  be  car- 
ried from  Cincinnati  to  New  Orleans 
in  a  week. 

Those  first  pioneers  who  stumbled 
through  the  swamps  and  marshes, 
through  the  long  grasses  of  the 
prairie,  through  the  mountainous 
areas,  the  sands  of  the  waste  lands, 
they  built  the  first  National  road, 
the  canals  and  in  time  the  early  rail- 
roads ;  hut  their  sons,  with  one  tre- 
mendous human  surge  of  daring,  and 
courage,  gave  us  that  monumental  in- 
dustry— the  American  railroads. 

"They  were  the  children  of  the 
spirit  of  conquest  and  of  the  demand 
for  zt'idcr,  swifter  movement ,  even 
though  the  financial  nurses  who  cod- 
dled them  zvcre  blind  to  their  paren- 
tage." 

Railroad  history  glows  with  tales 
of  ambition,  aversions,  high  en- 
deavor, selfishness  and  the  intrigues 
of  men,  but  it  is  a  story  which  has 
no  comparison  for  romance  and  ac- 
complishment the  world  over.  To- 
day we  read  of  those  great  personali- 
ties whose  courage  helped  to  ma- 
terialize the  dreams  of  the  spirit;  the 
stories  of  anguish,  the  desperate 
struggles  in  which  human  destinies 
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reached  spectacular  heights,  they  en- 
thrall us  now,  but,  when  the  story 
is  finally  written,  and  the  years  roll 
hack  the  curtain,  there  will  he  as 
little  known  of  those  personalities 
who  dreamed,  schemed  and  fought  in 
the  building  of  these  great  highways 
of  steel  as  we  know  today  of  the 
personalities  of  those  who  planned 
and  schemed  in  the  building  of  the 
Appian  Way. 

The  same  forests,  the  same  fertile 
soil,  the  undreamed  of  riches  in  de- 
posits of  ore.  all  existed  before  the 
railroads  came.  Hut  of  what  value 
were  they?  To  build  in  a  section  de- 
void of  timber  was  impractical,  be- 
cause it  meant  yoking  oxen  and  go- 
ing hundreds  of  miles  for  building 
material.  The  wealth  of  the  deposits 
of  ore  were  only  esteemed  with  the 
advent  of  the  railroad.  First  iron, 
and  then  Steel  came  in  and  helped  re- 
make our  civilization.  Consider  the 
changes  the  railroads  have  brought 
to  agriculture.  The  vast  wheat  fields, 
the  areas  given  over  to  fruits,  the 
high  specialization  of  crops,  have  all 
been  made  possible  because  the  roads 
furnished  the  facilities  to  move  them 
promptly  from  the  places  where  they 
grow  to  the  consumer. 

James  Hill  wrote  "Land  without 
population  is  wilderness.  Popula- 
tion without  land  is  a  mob — the  rail- 
roads must  bring  in  the  people,  cre- 
ate the  farm,  building  the  factory, 
cram  the  warehouse  with  wealth,  and 
be  at  once  the  Mentor  and  Mercury 
of  the  crowd.  An  organized  and 
disciplined  army  of  productive  indus- 
try must  summon,  sustain  and  make 
greater,  more  efficient  and  more  help- 
ful the  railroads  that  shall  carry  it 
on  its  appointed  way." 

I  her  the  thousands  iif  miles  of 
steel  have  gone  millions  of  tons  of 
traffic,  a  prosperous  people  made 
more  prosperous  because  of  their 
great  system  of  transportation  and 
communication.  Today  we  seem  be- 
wildered with  the  power,  the  advan- 
tages, and  the  better  living  which 
these  facilities  have  helped  to  heap 
upon  us.  Cities  have  been  built,  cities 
of  such  magnitude  as  the  imagination 
of  man  had  not  heretofore  imagined. 
Industries  have  been  established  to- 
talling wealth  which  would  have 
humbled  the  pharaohs ;  seeming 
stretches  of  waste  have  been  trans- 
formed into  garden  spots  of  cultiva- 
tion by  the  energy  of  men.  This  has 
all  been  possible  because  we  have  at 
our  command  the  harnessed  activities 
of  the  railroads.  We  irrigate  the 
desert,  we  bring  from  its  fertile  soil 
in  abundance  the  rarest  delicacies  that 
man  has  known.  We  rush  these  to 
the  great  metropolitan  centers,  and 


bring  them  within  the  financial  reach 
of  the  most  humble.  Where  once 
only  the  wealthy  were  able  to  indulge 
in  the  rare  gifts  of  nature,  today  it 
is  considered  the  right  of  all  to  en- 
joy the  most  perishable  and  rare  of 
food  stuffs,  no  matter  how  far  away 
they  may  be  grown.  Space,  distance 
that  forbidding  god  of  the  ages,  has 
been  vanquished. 

Little  do  we  think,  today,  of  the 
enormous  changes  these  vast  railroad 
facilities  have  brought  into  our  every- 
day life.  Nor  do  we  think  of  the 
sweat  and  toil,  steam  power,  modern 
icing,  the  human  organiation  needed 
tn  do  these  wonderful  things.  We 
accept  them  all  calmly  as  our  herit- 
age. The  perplexities  which  have 
come  with  this  more  complex  civiliza- 
tion are  only  a  new  challenge  to  the 
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spirit  of  man,  a  challenge  to  him  to 
use  to  even  greater,  to  better,  to 
higher  advantages  these  phenomenal 
gifts  which  lie  before  him. 

"Not  today,  nor  tomorrow,  but  this 
government  is  to  last,  I  trust,  forever, 
we  may  at  least  hope  it  will  endure 
until  the  wave  of  population,  culti- 
vation and  intelligence  shall  have 
washed  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
mingled  with  the  Pacific.  And  may 
we  not  also  hope  that  the  day  will 
arrive  when  the  improvements  and 
comforts  to  social  life  shall  spread 
over  the  vast  area  of  this  continent. 
It  is  a  peculiar  delight  to  me  to  look 
forward  to  the  proud  and  happy  pe- 
riod, distant  as  it  may  be,  when  cir- 
culation, and  association  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  and  the  Mexican 
(iulf  shall  be  free  and  perfect  as  they 
are  this  moment  in  England  or  in 
any  country  of  this  globe."  These 
were  the  words  of  Henry  Clay  in 
January,  1824,  and  only  a  century 
and  a  decade  has  passed  and  that 
"proud  and  happy  period"  has  ar- 
rived. 


America's  Growing  Pains 

By  J.  S.  TRITLE, 

Vice  President  and  General  Manager 
JVestingliousc  Electric  &  Manufacturing 

Co. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  live  in  the  present  and 
pay  little  regard  to  history.  I  believe 
that  accounts  in  large  part  for  our 
optimistic  follies  of  1929  and  for  the 
equally  unwarranted  depths  of  pessi- 
mism to  which  many  of  our  so-called 
leaders  as  well  as  the  rank  and  file 
have  sunk  today. 

If  we  had  taken  history  into  ac- 
count in  1929  we  would  have  acted 
much  more  wisely.  Ami  if  we  would 
learn  our  belated  lesson  in  history 
even  now.  we  would  be  wiser  and 
happier. 

T  have  much  sympathy  for  the 
class  of  young  men  who  are  finishing 
school  or  college  this  spring.  It  looks 
pretty  tough  for  all  their  fond  hopes 
and  ambitions.  My  sympathy  is  well 
founded,  for  it  was  in  1893  that  I 
left  school  to  try  and  find  a  job. 

The  panic  was  on.  the  first  year  of 
that  devastating  depression  of  1893 
to  97.  One  hundred  and  sixty-nine 
railroads  were  in  receivers'  hands — 
federal  troops  were  called  upon  to 
protect  the  mails  and  civil  war  was 
threatened.  The  financial  east  was 
in  despair  and  the  agricultural  west 
was  in  bankruptcy. 

During  the  year  400  banks  had 
failed.  Congress  was  assembled  in 
extra  session  to  attempt  to  cope  with 
the  situation.  It  could  do  nothing  to 
stem  the  tide.  The  wildest  and  most 
drastic  liquidation  of  all  time  was 
sent  to  run  its  course. 

That  was  39  years  ago,  and  those 
of  us  whose  business  memory  goes 
back  that  far  can  see  many  parallels 
between  that  and  the  present  situa- 
tion in  suffering,  despair  and  loss  of 
morals. 

You  who  remember  these  dark 
days  have  seen  the  transition  of  the 
American  nation  from  stark  chaos  to 
almost  unbelievable  prosperity.  You 
others  of  a  later  generation  are  aware 
that  not  every  year  in  your  lives 
has  been  free  from  growing  pains. 
Men  and  nations  must  endure  tliem, 
it  seems. 

Each  generation  of  Americans, 
roughly  calculated  in  30-year  periods, 
has  had  its  growing  pains  and  it 
may  be  in  the  scheme  of  things  that 
this  process  will  continue  so  that 
each  generation  may  attain  its  nor- 
mal growth  and  leave  its  own  mark 
on  the  most  amazing  history  in  all 
the  annals  of  world  progress. 
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Finding  its  inspiration  in  the 
throes  of  the  darkest  days  in  Ameri- 
can economic  history,  science,  en- 
gineering and  industry  have  contrib- 
uted the  tools  which  have  swung 
America  upward  and  onward.  To- 
day the  economic  and  industrial  su- 
premacy of  the  United  States  is  rec- 
ognized by  every  country  in  the 
world.  I  personally  feel  we  may 
look  forward  to  a  new  dawn  of  so- 
cial a  n  d  economic  advancement. 
What  we  need  most  today  is  a  re- 
birth of  good  American  courage, 
American  ingenuity  and  the  industry 
of  the  American  people  can  be  de- 
pended upon  to  come  through  this 
emergency  as  it  has  every  other. 

A  people  such  as  ours,  capable  of 
thinking  and  doing  big  things  in  a 
big  way,  need  not  fear  for  the  long 
pull. 

There  has  been  no  great  national 
disaster  nor  has  anything  material 
been  destroyed.  We  have  had  a  se- 
vere psychological  shock  and  public 
confidence,  the  basis  of  all  credit  and 
most  business,  has  been  shaken  be- 
yond reasonable  justification.  It  has 
taken  some  time  for  business  to  find 
that  it  can  no  longer  operate  on  a 
1929  basis.  The  sooner  not  only  busi- 
ness, but  government  and  the  various 
other  factors  in  our  economic  struc- 
ture recognize  that  fact,  the  better  for 
all  of  us. 

We  must  regain  our  morale,  our 
native  courage,  and  face  facts  as 
they  exist.  Business  may  well  be  en- 
couraged by  the  tremendous  back-log 
of  necessities  that  has  accumulated 
during  the  past  two  years.  New 
equipment,  improvements  and  neces- 


sary and  urgent  repairs  are  piling 
up  a  demand  that  will  have  to  be 
met.  Easing  of  necessary  credit  is 
already  apparent  as  a  result  of  con- 
structive legislation  and  whole-heart- 
ed support  of  banking  and  industry 
by  the  National  Government. 

Indications  in  scattered  quarters 
give  us  reason  for  encouragement. 
Current  wholesale  food  prices  show 
an  advance ;  business  failures  are  less 
than  seasonal ;  bank  failures  continue 
to  decline — no  national  bank  of  im- 
portance has  suspended  since  the  gov- 
ernment provided  support ;  the  auto- 
motive industry  is  engaged  in  the 
greatest  selling  campaign  ever  under- 
taken ;  enforced  economies  and  new 
efficiencies  are  making  it  possible  to 
carry  on  business  on  a  greatly  re- 
duced volume.  Readjustments  have 
made  industrial  America  sounder  and 
increased  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar  in  face  of  declining  wage  and 
salary  levels  permits  us  at  the  mo- 
ment to  actually  get  along  with  less. 

As  regards  the  electrical  industry, 
the  market  for  home  appliances  and 
rural  electrification  is  being  intensive- 
ly cultivated,  while  industrial  de- 
mands must  of  necessity  wait  on  in- 
creased business  activities.  The  vol- 
ume in  dollar  value  will  in  all  proba- 
bility be  appreciably  smaller  but  the 
increased  use  of  electrical  conveni- 
ences should  do  much  to  offset  the 
lower  power  demand  by  industry.  In- 
creased acceptance  of  electric  cooking 
and  refrigeration  indicate  a  satisfac- 
tory volume  of  business  in  these 
lines. 

Electricity  will  also  play  a  promi- 
nent part  in  a  new  industry — air  con- 


ditioning for  trains,  factories,  offices 
and  homes.  This  new  development 
is  now  being  heralded  as  a  new  $5,- 
000.000,000  industry.  Depression  can- 
not halt  American  progress — research 
and  engineering  are  daily  producing 
new  materials,  new  devices,  even  new 
industries. 

There  is  need  for  concern  and 
hard  work,  but  not  for  despair.  Con- 
scious of  our  responsibilities  we  can 
confidently  face  the  future.  Shoulder 
to  shoulder  Americans  can  and  will 
reestablish  the  prosperity  that  is  in- 
evitable in  a  nation  as  richly  en- 
dowed as  is  ours. 


Ought  To  Be  Glad  He's 
Alive 

An  official  of  the  Milwaukee  Road 
has  received  a  letter  from  a  motor- 
ist who  feels  that  he  acted  rudely, 
says  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  in  cut- 
ting in  front  of  one  of  the  road's 
trains.  The  letter,  in  part,  reads  :  "I 
want  to  apologize  to  the  engineer  for 
passing  in  front  of  him  one  sixth  of 
a  minute  before  his  train  arrived  at 
the  crossing.  This  act  of  mine  may 
have  caused  him  anxiety  and  perhaps 
disgust.  It  is  possible  that  your  train 
was  further  from  the  crossing  than 
I  judged  it  to  be.  I  feel  your  engineer 
so  calculated  his  speed  that  I  could 
get  across  the  tracks  regardless  of 
how  careless  I  was.  My  wife  and  I 
are  grateful  to  him."  The  Milwaukee 
Road  feels  sure  that  this  man's  name 
will  not  appear  in  any  future  acci- 
dent report. 


Reproduction  From  Original  Negative  of  Pliotonmph  Taken  by  n  Woman  in  Santa  Barbara  When  the  Virnt  Southern  Pacllle 

Train  Pulled  In  There  As  Shown,  August   17,  1SS7. 
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Steph 


henson's  Record  Is 
Cleared 

This  letter  was  sent  to  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Southern  Railway 
Magazine  ( England ) . 
Dear  Sir:  In  your  current  issue  it 
is  stated  that  George  Stephenson  in- 
vented the  steam  whistle,  after  acci- 
dents on  the  Stockton  and  Darling- 
ton Railway  in  1825.  Is  it  certain 
that  this  was  so?  In  Williams'  work 
on  the  history  of  the  Midland  Kail- 
way,  edition  of  1877,  page  91,  the 
following  passage  occurs: 

"For  six  or  eight  months  from  the 
opening  of  the  Leicester  and  Swan- 
nington  line  (1832)  it  was  in  charge 
of  Mr.  George  Vaughan,  who  was 
also  manager  of  the  Snibston  collier- 
ies. Soon  after  the  appointment  of 
his  successor,  Mr.  Ashlen  Bagster,  a 
locomotive,  while  crossing  a  level  road 
near  Thornton,  ran  against  a  horse 
and  cart.  At  that  time  the  drivers 
rind  guards  of  trains  were  ahle  to  give 
the  signal  of  alarm  only  by  means  of 
a  horn,  and  when  Mr.  Bagster  heard 
of  the  misadventure  he  went  over  to 
Alton  Grange  and  mentioned  the  cir- 
cumstances to  Stephenson.  'Is  it  not 
possihle,'  he  suggested,  'to  have  a 
whistle  fitted  on  the  engine  which 
steam  can  blow?'  'A  very  good 
thought,'  replied  Stephenson.  'You 
go  to  Mr.  So-and-So,  a  musical  in- 
strument maker,  and  get  a  model 
made  and  we  will  have  a  steam 
whistle  and  put  it  on  the  next  engine 
that  comes  on  the  line.'  This  was  ac- 
cordingly done.  The  model  was  sent 
to  Newcastle  and  all  future  engines 
that  arrived  in  Leicester  were  thus 
equipped." 


An  Investment  in 
Courtesy 

Harry  Morrow,  Northern  Pacific 
agent  at  Livingston,  Mont.,  was  sell- 


ing tickets  when  a  woman  came  to 
his  window,  purchased  a  fare,  start- 
ed to  leave,  hesitated,  and  then  re- 
turned. 

"Were  you  here,"  she  inquired, 
"two  years  ago?" 
"Sure." 

"Well,  here's  5  cents.  My  husband 
was  just  that  much  short  two  years 
ago  when  he  bought  a  ticket  and  you 
supplied  the  difference." 


Dugan  and  Duggan 
Retire 

After  many  years  of  service  with 
the  Colorado  &  Southern  Railroad 
two  of  its  veteran  engineers  have 
retired  at  Denver.  Daniel  J.  (Old 
Head)  Dugan,  70,  and  Thomas 
H.  Duggan,  also  70,  have  heen  pen- 
sioned following  51  years  and  44 
years,  respectively,  with  the  road. 
Neither  man  ever  figured  in  an  ac- 
cident. 

The  two  were  known  to  railroad- 
ers as  "the  long  and  short  of  it." 
Dugan,  the  short  one,  was  a  cow 
puncher  in  his  youth.  He  began  his 
railroad  career  in  1879.  Duggan  was 
general  chairman  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Engineers  on  the 
Colorado  &  Southern  system  from 
April  16,  1914.  to  1918. 


The  Worm  Turns  Again 

Harold  Joselin  of  Waitsfield,  Ver- 
mont, has  paid  $298.29  to  the  Central 
Vermont  Railway  to  cover  damages 
which  resulted  when  his  automobile 
collided  with  a  train  at  a  grade  cross- 
ing. The  settlement  out  of  court  was 
effected  after  the  railway  had  brought 
action  against  the  motorist,  charging 
that  his  negligence  caused  the  mis- 
hap. 


Alcohol  as  a  Fuel 

The  successful  use  of  alcohol  as  a 
fuel  in  railway  motor  cars  is  claimed 
by  the  Brazilian  railway  which  re- 
cently conducted  an  experiment  on 
the  line  between  Rio  and  Sao  Paulo, 
according  to  a  report  from  Vice  Con- 
sul Rudolf  E.  Calm  at  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
by  the  department  of  commerce,  an- 
nounced recentlv. 


In  the  Philippines  Also 

The  .Manila  Railroad  Co.  has  re- 
duced rates,  especially  in  the  Southern 
Luzon  division  of  the  railroad,  to 
meet  bus  competition.  The  reduction 
ranges  from  20  to  25  per  cent  and  in- 
cludes passenger  rates  and  special 
commodities  shipped  between  Manila 
and  certain  points  south  and  north. 


No  Brakeman  With  a 
Club 

Officer  Mike  R.  Grady  of  the  Tu- 
lare county  unit  of  the  California 
Highway  Patrol  says  hoboes  are  still 
"riding  the  rods,"  but  now  they  do  it 
on  automobile  trucks. 

Grady  stopped  a  gasoline  truck  and 
trailer  near  the  Yisalia  Airport  and 
pulled  a  20-year-old  youth  off  the 
coupling  connecting  the  two  vehicles. 

A  little  later  in  the  morning  he 
saw  the  same  man  again.  He  was 
underneath  the  tank  on  the  trailer, 
riding  on  the  vehicle's  rear  axle.  Gra- 
dy stormed  the  truck  and  ordered  the 
hobo  off  his  perch.  Neither  of  the 
truck  drivers  was  aware  of  their  pas- 
senger's presence. 


Detectives  on  the  Scent 

Two  men  were  arrested  recently  in 
Pasadena  after  being  traced  by  rail- 
road police  from  Albuquerque.  The 
men  are  charged  with  breaking  into 
coin  boxes  of  perfume  vending  ma- 
chines in  Santa  Fe  stations.  Both 
men  were  sentenced  to  serve  60  days 
in  jail.  D.  A.  Thomas,  railway 
special  officer,  said  the  men  had  rob- 
bed the  coin  boxes  in  nine  stations. 


Despite  the  efforts  of  the  railroads 
to  eliminate  railroad  and  highway 
crossings  at  grade  the  number  of  such 
crossings  increased  1.697  in  1929,  ac- 
cording to  the  bureau  of  public  roads 
of  the  federal  department  of  agri- 
culture, the  total  number  being 
placed  at  240.874  on  January  1,  1930. 
The  department  estimates  that  there 
is  an  average  of  one  crossing  at  grade 
for  every  14  miles  of  highway,  of  all 
classes,  in  the  United  States. 


Editorial  Comment 


The  Fifth  Year 

IN  these  rapidly  changing  days  there  are  still  a 
few  of  our  old  traditions  and  customs  which  remain 
normal.  There  are  a  few  pertaining  to  our  every 
day  life  which  the  Government  has  not  attempted 
to  regulate.  Thank  goodness  we  still  have  the  same 
old  fashioned  Christmas  and  Santa  Clans,  our  na- 
tional holidays  and  our  birthdays,  times  when  we  can 
forget  for  a  moment  the  more  pressing  problems  of 
the  world. 

TRANSPORTATION  has  never  said  much  aboul 
itself,  we  have  had  no  "Brick  Bat  or  Bouquet"  col- 
umn, although  probably  we  would  be  highly  justi- 
fied in  having  one.  because  during  the  five  years  of 
our  existence,  TRANSPORTATION  has  developed 
a  very  close  relationship  with  its  readers,  the  leaders 
in  the  transportation  industry.  We  have  received 
hundreds  of  letters  of  good  will  and  interest,  from 
the  leading  railroad  executives  of  the  country,  so 
we  crave  your  indulgence  if  we  talk  about  ourselves 
for  a  little  bit,  on  this,  our  Fifth  Anniversary. 

TRANSPORTATION  was  started  and  has  lived 
through  the  period  of  greatest  stress  and  re-adjust- 
ment that  the  transportation  facilities  of  America 
will  ever  experience.  These  have  not  been  years 
of  regret,  however;  rather  have  they  been  years  of 
enthusiasm  and  interest.  The  paper  was  originally 
founded  on  two  theories,  one  that  the  co-ordination 
of  American  transportation  facilities  was  a  natural 
trend,  and  an  economic  necessity.  Progression  along 
this  line  has  been  greater  than  we  could  have  antici- 
pated, and  now  as  we  start  our  sixth  year,  we  look 
forward  and  see  upon  the  horizon  a  definite  accom- 
plishment of  this  ideal.  In  the  accomplishment,  we 
see  a  great  and  brilliant  future  for  the  industries  in- 
volved, and  a  greater  and  broader  transportation 
service  for  the  American  people,  a  closer  knitting 
together  of  the  various  states  of  the  union,  through 
a  perfected  service  and  more  economical  operation. 

Our  second  theory  was  to  develop  a  magazine 
rather  than  a  technical  paper,  one  which  would  have 
a  greater  reader  interest,  be  more  representative  of 
the  second  greatest  industry  in  the  world,  and  differ 
from  the  existing  publications.  Our  belief  was  that 
men,  the  human  element,  were  more  important  to 
the  development  of  an  industry  than  just  machinery. 
We  have  endeavored  through  the  years,  to  give  more 
consideration  to  the  problems  of  the  men  of  the 
industry  and  their  ideas,  than  to  the  tools  and  ma- 
chinery which  are  after  all  only  the  by-product  of 
man.  We  believe  that,  in  at  least  a  measure,  we  have 
succeeded,  if  one  can  guage  this  by  the  popularity 
of  our  paper.  While  we  have  not  prospered  through 
this  period,  it  has  been  a  great  satisfaction  to  have 
contributed  our  bit  to  the  progress  that  has  been 
made.  We  hold  no  brief  because  of  these  conditions. 
While  the  stress  and  strain  at  times  have  been  hard, 
these  have  been  years  of  great  energy,  years  of  fas- 
cination, because  of  the  continually  changing  picture. 
We  have  endeavored  regardless  of  the  surrounding 
gloom,  to  carry  forward  a  note  of  optimism  to  our 
readers.    In  our  editorials  we  have  strived  to  avoid 


in  >o  far  as  possible,  carping  criticism  to  assist  the 
industry  along  constructive  lines,  without  prejudice 
or  malice.  If  we  have  succeeded  at  all,  by  suggest- 
ing ideas  that  have  aided  our  readers  and  their  or- 
ganizations in  making  progress,  that  alone  is  suffi- 
cient reward.  To  be  associated  with  the  great  minds 
that  are  working  in  the  interest  of  the  industry,  and 
the  welfare  of  the  public,  to  work  with  those  who 
have  chosen  to  lay  their  lines  of  life  along  the  lines 
of  steel,  to  know  and  be  known  among  them,  and  to 
Ik-  a  co-worker  with  them,  bring  a  satisfaction  and 
a  thrill  which  one  can  cherish. 

Our  future  and  the  work  which  we  can  accom- 
plish in  the  welfare  of  the  industry  rests  with  our 
readers.  The  publication  of  the  industry  in  which 
you  are  associated  is  your  property,  and  it  is  your 
problem.  You  can  help  us  and  you  can  help  your 
industry,  if  you  believe  the  work  we  are  doing  is  of 
value — you  can  help  in  many  ways,  you  can  do  it 
by  telling  us  what  there  is  in  the  paper  you  like,  or 
what  there  is  you  do  not  like.  We  can  only  hope  to 
serve  your  interest  through  your  co-operation. 


"Guts"  What's  Wanted 

4  4  *\T  OW  is  the  time  for  the  captains  to  get  on 
the  bridge.  Now  is  the  time  for  them  to 
leave  their  charts  in  the  cabin,  stand  out 
front  and  show  what  they  know.  This  isn't  the  time 
for  vacations,  and  leaving  things  to  subordinates.  It's 
the  time  for  leaders  everywhere  to  show  their  stuff 
if  they  have  it  in  them." 

These  few  but  strong  words  are  those  of  Michael 
Harrison  Cahill,  president  of  the  Katy  railroad.  They 
reflect  fine  logic  to  meet  the  situation  of  the  moment, 
being  contrary  to  the  trend  that  is  playing  havoc  to- 
day in  retarding  normal  progression  of  business. 
Picture  four  hundred  doctors  meeting  day  after  day, 
each  with  a  different'theory  of  medicine,  a  different 
view  point,  each  nursing  his  pet  hobby, — homeo- 
pathic, allopathic,  chiropractic, — each  sitting  in  ses- 
sion with  his  own  ideas  as  to  how  the  patient  should 
be  treated;  each  seeking  personal  promotion  through 
his  pet  hobby,  rather  than  a  close  consideration  of 
the  needs  of  the  life  slowly  ebbing  away. 

This,  and  this  picture  only,  can  we  get  in  follow- 
ing the  day  to  day  proceedings  of  our  legislative 
bodies.  There  is  a  lack  of  definiteness  of  a  specific 
program,  of  careful  diagnosis  of  all  the  causes.  To 
think  that  we  can  legislate  our  way  out  of  our  pres- 
ent economic  ills  is  gigantic  fallacy.  Five-day  work- 
ing weeks,  six-hour  days,  doles,  and  federal  bond  is- 
sues for  construction  programs  to  effect  improve- 
ments are  all  theoretical  panaceas.  The  simple  way 
out  for  the  weak-minded.  The  real  cure  of  the  em- 
ployment situation  and  our  economic  revival  will 
come  from  only  one  source — general  improvement 
in  private  business.  Private  business  alone  must 
provide  and  always  will  provide  nine-tenths  of  the 
income  for  the  people  of  America.  Until  these  facts 
are  recognized  and  registered,  until  the  American 
business  man  puts  his  churls  in  llic  cabin  and  lays  aside 
his  coat,  accepts  conditions  as  they  are  and  goes  out 
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in  a  forceful  way  to  lead  his  men  in  his  individual 
industry  hack  to  sane  and  sound  lines,  kicks  the  word 
depression  and  a  few  more  evils  down  the  back 
stairs,  and  decides  as  General  Dawes  stated  recently, 
that  Wall  Street  and  the  stock  market  form  only  the 
"peanut  stand  of  American  business",  not  until  then 
will  our  foundations  be  placed  upon  a  rock,  and  not 
upon  sand. 

Government  has  no  place  in  business;  it  never  has 
had  and  never  will  have.  Its  functions  are  to  main- 
tain peace,  order,  safety  and  equality  of  opportunity. 
The  sooner  our  representatives  in  the  Government 
understand  these  facts,  the  more  quickly  will  we  have 
a  constructive  Governmental  force.  When  these 
men  adjust  themselves  to  this  understanding,  they 
might  expect  to  be  returned  to  their  seats  with  a  full 
vote  of  public  confidence.  The  cure-alls  presented 
will  never  carry  the  mass  of  the  public  today.  It 
takes  just  such  times  as  we  have  been  through  for 
the  real  public  -the  middle  class,  and  the  working- 
man,  to  get  a  clear  insight  into  the  politician.  They 
are  now  disgusted,  and  see  no  improvement,  only  an 
avalanche  of  hooey  in  the  propaganda  offered.  If 
the  leaders  do  not  solve  our  problems  along  simple 
lines — which  means  getting  to  work  with  sleeves 
rolled  up  and  hush  the  propaganda — the  masses  will 
rise  in  their  consciousness  <>t  rights  and  put  in  a 
constructive  bodv  of  men, — or  revert  to  unrest  and 
carry  us  toward  socialistic  standards! 

Divorcing  business  from  Government  cannot  be 
accomplished  in  a  moment,  there  are  forces  which 
must  act  in  succession.  Business  has  already  be- 
come so  closely  and  hopelessly  bound  up  with  Gov- 
ernment that  we  must  first  of  all  release  these  fetters 
and  gradually  disengage  them.  The  first  action 
essential  to  this  accomplishment  is  to  adjust  our 
transportation  problem,  because  after  all  it  is  the 
economic  backbone  of  any  progression.  A  construc- 
tive program  must  be  developed  to  afford  fair  treat- 
ment between  the  different  forces  struggling  for 
supremacy.  The  answer  to  this  is  to  provide  a  com- 
plete co-ordination  or  unification  of  the  transporta- 
tion facilities,  the  background  of  this  co-ordination, 
however,  must  be  based  upon  the  requirements  of 
the  people,  the  interests  of  the  communities  to  lie 
served,  and  economic  possibilities.  The  railroads,  be- 
cause of  their  gigantic  financial  structures  and  the 
fact  that  they  are  directly  owned  by  the  masses, 
must  be  the  basis  of  such  a  structure.  Waterways, 
highways,  and  pipe  lines  must  all  be  welded  to- 
gether each  in  their  proper  grove,  to  serve  the  pub- 
lic to  its  best  advantage. 


23  Hours  to  Cross  the  Continent 

In  keeping  with  current  demands  from  the  public 
for  increased  speed,  the  United  Air  Lines  announce 
that  they  have  ordered  sixty  new  type  transport 
planes  for  their  coast  to  coast  service  between  New 
York  and  San  Francisco.  It  is  anticipated  that  when 
this  new  equipment  is  completed,  thev  will  be  able 
to  cut  more  than  six  hours  from  the  28y2  hour  serv- 
ice now  maintained  for  the  cross  country  run.  It  is 
said  the  cruising  speed  of  these  planes  will  be  in 
the  neighborhood  of  150  miles  per  hour,  with  a  top 
speed  of  175  miles.  They  will  carry  ten  passengers 
and  several  hundred  pounds  of  mail.  While  produc- 
tion has  been  started  on  the  planes,  the  new  23  hour 
schedule,  probably  will  not  be  put  into  operation  be- 
fore late  Fall  or  early  next  year. 


Fashions  of  the  Times 

AN  old  expression  with  the  seers  and  politicians 
who  know  the  American  public  is — "XTo  one 
man  is  a  hero  in  America  for  more  than 
twelve  months.*'  Name  some  of  our  popular 
heroes,  what  became  of  them — who  knows?  They 
were  all  idols  of  our  hearts  for  fleeting  moments,  but 
who  remembers  Roy  Knabenshue — the  first  man  to 
fly  over  a  prescribed  course  in  America  under  of- 
ficial observation,  or  such  names  as  Earl  Ovington 
or  Charles  Weymann.  Heroes  for  the  moment  but 
soon  forgotten.  Yes,  the  American  public  is 
fickle.  We  are  mob  conscious  and  followers  of 
fashion,  herding  along  on  one  hobby  then  another 
only  to  drop  it  just  as  quickly  as  our  fickle  fancy 
turns  to  other  fields. 

Without  stretching  our  imagination  to  far  distant 
times  we  can  recall  the  flurry  for  Texas  oil,  for 
Florida  land.  There  were  not  just  a  few  who  longed 
to  put  their  names  into  Florida,  the  masses  trended 
toward  it.  A  person  in  any  drawing  room,  in  any 
company,  was  out  of  his  place  if  he  could  not  talk 
Florida,  if  he  could  not  speak  of  the  investment  he 
was  making,  if  his  land  was  under  water  or  above. 
W  hen  it  reached  its  climax,  and  social  caste  and 
prominence  were  not  given  to  the  subject  the  boom 
was  over  and  we  hopped  a  new  band  wagon, — -com- 
mon stocks.  The  farmers'  wives,  the  hardware  mer- 
chants and  their  wives,  at  any  bridge  table,  at  any 
newly  formed  country  club,  were  all  experts  on  in- 
vestments. They  had  tips,  they  were  all  making  for- 
tunes; the  wire  houses  evidently  found  it  profitable 
to  have  men  like  the  rural  free  delivery  carriers  call 
upon  the  farmers  with  market  information  and  book 
their  orders.  All  of  this  with  no  substantial  rhyme  or 
reason.  Common  stocks  were  always  worth  and  al- 
ways will  be  worth  just  what  the  average  yield  of 
the  company  shows. 

Suddenly  there  was  an  awakening.  It  was  no 
longer  fashionable  to  speak  about  stock  tips.  Had 
not  the  subject  of  stocks  become  parvenue  in  social 
gatherings?  Were  not  these  things  more  fundamental 
to  the  crash  of  '29  than  the  other  causes  to  which  it 
has  been  attributed?  Now  today,  are  we  again  trend- 
ing after  fashion.  Isn't  the  fashion  of  the  times  to 
talk  depression  by  the  hour,  to  eat  up  sympathy, 
gobble  it — swallow  it  whole,  cultivate  the  hang  dog 
look?  Are  not  the  American  people  getting  great 
satisfaction  out  of  this  orgy  of  self-pity?  Isn't  it  the 
fashion,  whether  you  have  money  or  not,  to  tell  the 
story  every  one  else  is  telling.  Aren't  the  American 
people  who  can  afford  to,  afraid  to  buy  because  they 
think  it  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  fashion  of  the 
times?  We  certainly  think  that  conversational  ac- 
ceptance of  our  conditions  is  the  element  holding 
back  economic  recovery.  Have  not  the  American 
railroads  gone  far  enough  in  crying  "wolf".  Does 
any  one  who  understands  them  honestly  believe  that 
our  great  highways  of  steel  are  going  to  become 
streaks  of  rust?    Tt's  preposterous! 

There  is  no  doubt  but  there  are  some  fundamentals 
behind  the  railroad  situation  needing  adjustment. 
There  is  no  question  that  any  industry  whose  earn- 
ing capacity  is  so  restricted  in  time  of  prosperity  is 
severely  handicapped  in  times  of  depression.  The 
marvelous  thing,  however,  behind  our  great  trans- 
portation machine  is  its  strong  recuperative  power, 
its  ability  to  weather  storms,  its  ability  to  continue 
to  carry  our  freight  and  commerce  during  times  of 
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economic  stress.  To  live  on  itself,  when  its  purchas- 
ing' power  is  limited,  has  been  extensively  demon- 
strated during  these  years  just  passed.  It  is  time 
now,  however,  to  shoot  the  wolf,  for  the  leaders  of 
the  industry  to  step  forward  to  present  a  construc- 
tive program  for  the  transportation  needs  of 
the  world,  and  to  show  how  economically  wrong 
is  this  restriction  of  the  railroads  and  how  it  is 
against  the  welfare  of  the  whole  country.  It  is 
time  for  the  railroads  to  show  that  the  essential 
factor  of  industry  is  service,  how  this  service  can 
mean  more  than  the  dollar.  Donald  D.  Conn,  man- 
aging director  of  the  California  Vineyardists  Asso- 
ciation and  Fruit  Industries,  Ltd.  and  a  former  rail- 
road man,  in  a  statement  which  he  issued  May  2nd, 
stressed  to  some  extent  just  these  facts  when  he 
stated  that  the  level  of  freight  rates  is  only  a  second- 
ary consideration  to  the  perishable  industry,  and  that 
the  primary  need  of  the  growers  is  not  for  reduced 
rates,  but  for  the  maintenance  of  efficient  service. 

This  is  a  buyers  market,  prices  are  low.  The  rail- 
roads should  not  be  fooled  by  the  reports  of  equip- 
ment in  good  order  and  available  for  service.  Traffic 
is  down  now,  but  it  is  coming  back.  When  it  comes 
back  it  will  come  with  a  rush,  because  that  is  how 
things  go  in  America.  History  shows  that  in  past  de- 
pressions the  public  have  awakened  in  the  morning 
little  realizing  the  economic  change  had  already  oc- 
curred ;  will  history  repeat  itself  and  will  the  rail- 
roads then  be  obliged  to  rush  in  and  buy  equipment 
on  the  rising  market?  As  traffic  increases  will  they 
find  the  obsolete  equipment  which  has  been  stored 
between  their  feet;  will  it  be  a  stumbling  block  that 
changes  the  operating  ratio?  These  are  thoughts  to 
consider  today.  It  is  time  to  bury  the  calamity 
howlers,  shoot  the  depression  talker.  It  is  the  time 
to  look  forward,  with  eyes  set  on  the  future.  Make 
your  plans  now,  start  the  ball  rolling.  If  you  do, 
surer  than  fate,  the  economic  wisdom  of  your  actions 
will  be  proven.  With  such  a  viewpoint,  the  present 
chaos  will  fast  disappear. 


Police  Protection  For  Railroads 

Railroads  form  one  of  the  largest  units  of  the  tax- 
paying  public  in  the  United  States,  and  as  such 
should  receive  the  protection  from  local  police  to 
which  they  are  by  law  entitled.  Regardless  of  this 
they  are  compelled  through  necessity  to  employ  their 
own  individual  forces  of  police  officers  to  protect 
their  own  properties,  and  insure  the  safety  of  their 
shippers.  This  is  strongly  indicated  in  a  recent 
press  release  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  West- 
ern, which  points  out  that  they  employ  a  force  of 
168  police  officers  to  provide  protection.  In  1931  the 
private  force  reduced  to  44  the  number  of  freight 
and  ticket  offices  pilfered. 

While  the  majority  of  cases  result  in  insignificant 
losses,  through  petty  pilferage,  the  rifling  of  tele- 
phone coin  boxes,  etc.,  the  railroads'  own  force,  as 
a  rule,  is  the  one  that  apprehends  and  convicts  the 
guilty  parties.  Surely  it  is  time  that  the  local  police 
forces  were  enjoined  to  cooperate  with  greater  effi- 
ciency to  help  in  reducing  this  added  burden  upon 
the  railroads  through  the  employment  of  private  po- 
lice officers.  The  railroad  forces  are  called  upon  also 
to  protect  other  taxpaying  corporations  such  as  the 
telephone  companies.  Have  we  come  to  a  condition 
in  this  complex  world  of  ours  that  would  require 


continued  individual  effort  in  protection  because  co- 
operation from  the  public  servants  has  fallen  into  a 
maze  of  antiquated  tradition?  As  taxpayers  the  rail- 
roads are  within  their  legal  and  social  rights  in  de- 
manding greater  protection  by  local  police  author- 
ities. We  believe  that  when  local  authorities  seek 
favors  from  the  railroads  this  subject  should  be 
tactfully  brought  to  their  notice.  Perhaps  the  ques- 
tion of  coordination  of  effort  has  been  forgotten  by 
the  local  police  authorities  because  of  the  continued 
use  by  the  railroads  of  their  own  forces.  Just  a  little 
reminder  now  and  then  might  be  of  considerable 
benefit  to  the  carriers. 


Why  Write  Your  Congressman 

Congress  is  supposed  to  be  a  chosen  body  of  citi- 
zens, whose  wisdom  may  best  discern  the  true  in- 
terest of  their  country,  and  whose  patriotism  and 
love  of  justice  will  be  least  likely  to  sacrifice  it  to 
temporary  or  partial  consideration. 

We  select  our  representatives,  and  then  hasten  to 
tell  them  what  to  do.  If  we  do  not  trust  their 
judgment  we  have  no  right  to  send  them  as  our  rep- 
resentatives. Lobbyists  have  been  legislated  against, 
but  that  greater  public  does  not  hesitate  to  lend  it- 
self to  the  present  vogue  of  "write  to  your  repre- 
sentative." It  would  seem  that  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  Congressman  personally  to  decide  what  is  ad- 
visable in  all  matters  of  legislation.  If  we  fear  his 
judgment  or  wisdom,  we  should  select  another  repre- 
sentative, we  certainly  have  no  right  to  clutter  up 
his  mail  and  waste  his  time  by  our  personal  expres- 
sions and  demands  upon  every  public  issue  that 
arises. 


Deferred  Maintenance 

For  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  expenditures  on 
way  and  equipment  maintenance  shows  a  decline  of 
almost  30  per  cent  over  the  same  period  of  last  year, 
and  about  44  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  first 
quarter  of  1930.  Deferring  maintenance  to  this  ex- 
tent should  be  given  serious  consideration.  The  bill 
for  maintenance  is  like  the  proverbial  tax  bill,  it  may 
be  postponed,  but  never  evaded.  The  work  must  be 
done  at  some  time,  and  it  is  an  accepted  fact  that 
deferring  maintenance  materially  increases  the  cost, 
in  fact  some  authorities  hold  that  deferred  mainten- 
ance increases  as  much  as  fifty  per  cent  a  year.  There 
is  also  a  question  of  whether  reducing  maintenance 
does  not  affect  the  elements  of  safety.  While  at 
this  time  it  is  necessary  for  the  railroads  to  curtail 
every  expenditure  possible,  serious  consideration 
should  be  given  to  such  drastic  reductions  in  main- 
tenance, they  are  certainly  not  economical  and  they 
may  be  dangerous. 


"Success  is  failure  turned  inside  out. 
The  silver  lint  of  the  cloud  of  doubt. 
And  you  can  never  tell  how  close  you 
are, 

It  may  be  near  when  it  seems  afar; 
So  stick  to  the  fight  when  vou're  hardest 
hit— 

It's  when  things  seem  worst  that — you 
mustn't  quit." 

— Anonymous. 
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a  typical  Mikado  had  a 
power  output  of  600  horse- 
powcr  per  axle. 


TODAY,  the  modern  locomotive  develops  1,000  horse 


Franklin  Power  Reverse  Gear 


Franklin  Steam  Grate  Shaker 


Adjustable  Driving  Box  Wedge 


The  Locomotive  Booster 


THE  FRANKLIN 
SLEEVE  JOINT 

Close  coupling  reduces 
overhang  and  wear  and 
overcomes  the  tenden- 
cy for  connection  to 
x  unscrew 


7/k  Limited  Cwt-aff 


Tandem  Main  Pod  Drive 
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FRANKLIN 

MADE   IT  POSSIBLE 


to  step  up 
locomotive 


h 


orsepower 


resulting  in  greater  economy  and  improved  operation. 

In  this  intensifying  of  power  output.  Franklin 
has  had  an  important  part. 

For  free  steaming  on  long  runs,  a  clean  fire 
admitting  air  thru  the  grates  is  a  necessity. 
Franklin  Steam  Grate  Shaker  makes  it  physi- 
cally easy  for  the  fireman  to  keep  the  fire  in 
better  condition  to  produce  more  steam. 

Draw  bar  pull  at  any  speed  is  dependent  upon 
cut-off.  Franklin  Power  Reverse  Gears  make 
it  easy  for  the  engineer  to  secure  and  to  retain 
just  the  right  cut-off  arid  thus  conserve  steam. 
These  gears  won't  creep  and  are  made  for 
either  wheel  or  lever  operation. 
While  steaming  capacity  controls  operation  at 
speeds,  starting  power  limits  the  size  of  train 
that  can  be  hauled.  The  Locomotive  Booster 
raises  this  limit  by  cutting  in  with  thousands  of 
pounds  of  tractive  effort  in  starting,  at  slow 
speeds,  and  in  any  tight  place. 
Another  important  capacity  increaser  is  The 
Limited  Cut-Off  which  compels  the  expansive 
use  of  steam  at  all  times,  thereby  reducing 


steam  consumption  from  10  to  30%.  It  also 
reduces  the  maximum  variation  in  torque  which 
permits  using  a  lower  factor  of  adhesion  and 
secures  more  power  in  starting.  By  giving  25 
to  50  ,  increased  port  opening,  The  Limited 
Cut-Off  also  increases  power  at  speeds. 

For  transmitting  the  greater  piston  thrusts  of 
the  Super-Power  locomotives  the  Tandem  Main 
Rod  Drive  was  developed.  By  distributing  the 
thrust  over  four  main  pins,  it  keeps  bearing 
pressures  low,  reduces  maintenance  and  in- 
creases dependability  of  operation. 

The  Franklin  Adjustable  Driving  Box  Wedge 
automatically  adjusts  itself  with  every  turn  of 
the  wheel  and  protects  the  locomotive's  found- 
ation. This  is  a  requirement  for  lower  main- 
tenance and  increased  service. 

Franklin  Driving  Box  Lubricator  and  Spreader 
insures  cool  driving  boxes,  however  fast  or  far 
the  locomotive  runs.  Recent  improvements 
simplify  re-packing  and  make  parts  inter- 
changeable. 


FRANKLIN  RAILWAY  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  Inc. 

New  York    -    Chicago     -     San  Francisco    -     St.  Louis    -  Montreal. 
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i  ".mi    of    Lumber   on    Aerial  Tramway 
Pari    Way   A.croaa   the  Canyon. 


A  Cableway  in  the 
Mountains 

High  up  in  the  mountains,  near 
the  little  town  of  Camino. 
Cat.,  the  largest  electric  cable- 
way  in  this  country  spans  a  canyon 
a  half-mile  wide.  This  cable  or  tram- 
way recently  completed  for  the 
Michigan-California  Lumber  Co.. 
carries  lumber  from  a  loading  point 
on  one  side  to  the  mill  on  the  other. 
Hecause  of  the  heavy  weights,  high 
sjieed  and  long  distance  involved,  the 
installation  is  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing of  its  type. 

The  tramway  is  operated  by  elec- 
tric equipment  supplied  by  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Co.  A  single  loaded 
tram  carrier,  carrying  a  rail  car 
loaded  with  a  maximum  of  24.000 
pounds  of  sawed  lumber  (a  maxi- 
mum gross  weight  of  29  tons), 
passes  to  and  fro  between  the  two 
loading  terminals  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  canyon.  The  distance  between 
terminals  is  approximately  2700  feet, 
the  depth  of  the  canyon  is  1200  feet 
and  the  maximum  speed  of  operation 
is  1800  feet  a  minute,  or  a  little 
over  20  miles  an  hour.  The  carrier 
makes  a  round  trip  in  a  little  over 
six  minutes,  including  the  three  and 
one-third  minutes  required  for  load- 
ing and  unloading.  The  equipment 
is  capable  of  handling  this  cycle  con- 
tinuously. Four  steel  cables,  two 
inches  in  diameter,  support  the  tram 
carrier  which  runs  on  32  wheels.  The 
one-inch  traction  rope  is  endless. 

The  electric  equipment  consists, 
principally,  of  two  225-horsepower. 
wound-rotor,  intermittent  duty,  hoist 
motors,  operating  mechanically  and 
electrically  in  parallel,  and  controlled 
through  suitable  primary  and  secon- 
dary magnetic  contactor  panels.  A 
single  manually-operated  master  con- 
troller governs  both  motors.  The  two 
motors  are  geared  to  two  large 
sheaves,  each  eight  feet  in  diameter, 
which  engage  the  traction  rope.  Each 
motor  is   equipped   with   a  motor- 


mounted  brake.  Momentarily  the  two 
motors  are  able  to  exert  a  combined 
output  of  800  horsepower  and,  for 
short  periods,  most  of  this  capacity 
is  required. 

Stopping  the  carrier  at  either  ter- 
minal normally  is  accomplished  auto- 
matically in  four  graded  steps  by 
means  of  a  geared  limit  switch.  After 
being  so  stopped  at  either  end,  the 
carrier  is  brought  to  the  final  posi- 
tion. This  requires  accurate  spotting, 
in  order  to  roll  off  the  loaded  rail 
car.  The  final  spotting  is  done  by  an 


Induction  Motor*  wiih  Solenoid  BrakcM 
l  se<i   in  Operating  Tramway* 


Operator    \i    Maater   Control   Switch  in 
Receiving  Terminal  of  Tramway* 


operator  at  each  terminal,  through 
the  use  of  an  "inching"  push  button. 

The  motors  and  power  plant  are 
situated  at  one  side  of  the  canyon. 
The  carrier  is  started  and  accelerated 
by  the  operator  at  the  main  master 
switch  on  the  motor  or  power  side 
of  the  canyon.  The  necessity  for 
inching  the  load  to  its  final  position 
on  either  side  of  the  canyon  by  op- 
erators 2700  feet  apart,  made  it  nec- 
essary to  provide  for  the  transfer  of 
control  back  and  forth  across  the 
canyon,  with  a  red  and  green  signal 
light  system  and  proper  interlocking 
of  control  circuits  for  safety  reasons. 

The  entire  equipment  operates  un- 
der both  overhauling  and  motoring 
loads  at  different  times  during  the 
cycle  of  operation.  For  example,  as 
the  29-ton  loaded  carrier  descends 


into  the  sag  of  the  supporting  cables, 
approximately  135  feet  at  the  middle 
of  the  span,  the  motors  act  as  gen- 
erators in  limiting  a  speed.  At  other 
times,  when  ascending  into  the  ter- 
minals, maximum  motoring  power  is 
required. 

For  this  reason,  special  provision 
was  made  in  the  control  equipment 
to  prevent  high  speeds  under  over- 
hauling loads.  With  electric  power  on 
the  motors,  they  cannot,  after  start- 
ing, be  operated  with  secondary  re- 
sistance in  the  circuit  as,  were  they 
so  operated,  they  would  gain  exces- 
sive speed.  Solenoid  brakes  are  pro- 
vided to  act  should  the  power  fail 
when  the  29-ton  loaded  carrier  is 
about  to  descend  into  the  sag,  or 
when  otherwise  needed. 

The  tramway  is  used,  on  occasion, 
also  as  a  man  carrier,  as  it  is  often 
necessary  to  transport  men  across  the 
canyon  during  operations. 


Another  Big  Brother 

It  seems  to  be  the  fate  of  me- 
chanical devices  and  machines  to  be 
continually  acquiring  big  brothers  or 
little  brotbers,  or  to  be  the  "parent" 
of  some  similar  device.  Nor  has  the 
familiar  and  almost  essential  automo- 
bile windshield  wiper  escaped  an  ad- 
dition to  its  family.  This  time  it  is 
a  big  brother.  A  company  is  now 
making  windshield  wipers  of  large 
proportions  and  rugged  construction 
for  use  in  locomotive  cabs  and  trolley 
cars.  Compressed  air  at  25  to  200 
pounds  pressure  may  be  used,  and 
the  wiper  arms  range  from  12  to  20 
inches  in  length.  This  wiper  has  al- 
ready been  tested  for  railroad  use 
and  found  satisfactory.  It  now  re- 
mains for  someone  to  advance  a  step 
farther  and  produce  an  automatic 
window  wiper  for  home  and  office 
building  use. 


Terminal. 
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Little  Stories  About 
Big  Men 
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It  was  the  sum- 
mer of  1925.  A 
special  Northern 
Pacific  train,  attach- 
ed tf>  which  was  the 
private  office  car  of 
Frederick  Ely  Wil- 
liamson, r  u  m  1)  1  e  d 
along  through  the 
Middle  West.  He 
had  just  heen  ap- 
pointed operating 
vice  president  of  the 
X  o  r  tlicr  n  Pacific 
from  his  place  as 
Pat  Crowley's  gen- 
eral superintendent 
of  the  New  York 
terminal  district  and 
assistant  to  the  gen- 
eral manager.  The 
private  car  was  an 
unnecessary  luxury  for  "F.  E."  spent 
little  of  his  time  in  it,  being  more  at 
home  roaming  through  the  cars  of 
the  train  talking  with  the  trainmen, 
with  the  engineman,  the  conductor, 
and  then  with  the  passengers  when 
possible.  Genial  conductors  conversed 
jocularly  with  the  democratic  vice 
president  and  some  of  them  asked 
later :  "Fine  fellow,  wonder  who  he 
is  ?"  When  they  found  out  that  it 
was  the  operating  vice  president,  that 
didn't  matter  so  much,  not  to  anyone 
who  knew  Williamson.  The  stops  at 
the  stations  were  interpolated  with 
conversations  with  the  station  agents, 
the  freight  agents,  anyone  that  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  railway. 

But  F.  E.  was  not  changing  the 
methods  that  had  won  him  a 
warm  place  in  the  hearts  of  his 
co-workers  on  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral, where  he  had  worked  upward 
for  twenty-five  years  before  his  ele- 
vation to  the  important  executive  po- 
sition with  the  Northern  Pacific.  He 
was  merely  transferring  his  winning 
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James  J.  Walker,  Mayor  of  New  York,  Gave  the  Signal  that  Started  the 
Twentieth  Century  Limited  on  its  First  Trip  Westward  Inaugurating  the 
New  Eighteen  Hour  Schedule.  Left  to  Ilisiht  are  William  K.  Vanderbllt, 
Mrs.  Vanderbllt,  Mayor  Walker,  and  Frederick  E.  Williamson,  President  of 
the   \ew  York  Central  Lines. 


personality  to  his  new  work,  that 
same  gift  of  personal  magnetism  that 
he  brought  back  to  the  New  York 
Central  after  six  years  absence  when 
he  returned  as  its  president  and  suc- 
cessor to  Patrick  E.  Crowley  on 
January  1,  1932.  As  one  of  his 
brakemen  friends  on  the  Northern 
Pacific  expressed  it  to  a  friend  : 

"Williamson  has  It,  and  I  mean, 
a  helluva  lot  of  it,  at  that." 

Frederick  E.  Williamson's  is  a  life 
of  railroading  that  is  typical  of  those 
who  have  the  real  interest  of  that 
career  at  heart,  and  the  story  of  his 
rise  from  a  seventy  dollar  a  month 
clerk  to  the  presidency  of  the  New 
York  Central  in  thirty-three  years,  to 
head  that  vast  organization  at  the 
somewhat  early  age  of  fifty-five  is 
one  of  the  true-life  adventures  that 
we  like  to  hear  of  in  this  country. 
His  is  not  the  usual  rise  from  pov- 
erty to  riches,  but  is  rather  an  index 
of  what  can  happen  when  self-re- 
liance is  the  keynote  and  personal 
satisfaction  the  goal. 


.liamson  s 
first  intro- 
duction to 
railroading  came  in 
1898  when,  after 
graduating  f  r  o  m 
Vale  with  a  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
be  applied  to  his  un- 
cle, Samuel  E.  Wil- 
liamson, then  general 
counsel  of  the  New 
York  Central,  for  a 
job  on  the  railroad. 
In  September,  1898, 
the  26th  of  that 
month  to  be  exact, 
he  had  swapped  his 
diploma  for  the  sev- 
enty dollar  a  month 
berth  as  a  clerk  on 
the  Mohawk  division 
at  Albany.  His  first  six  months  on 
the  job  were  given  over  to  a  nod- 
ding acquaintance  with  practically 
everything  around  a  railway  office. 
Seven  months  later  he  was  ready  for 
bis  first  promotion  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  position  of  claim  agent 
on  the  Mohawk  division,  and  made 
the  acquaintance  of  all  and  sundry 
cows  that  could  not  read  the  crossing 
signs,  and  in  the  event  of  the  sud- 
den demise  of  the  bovines.  their  irate 
owners.  This  situation  lasted  eight 
months  after  which  he  turned  up  as 
the  agent  at  Rome,  N.  Y.  Some  al- 
lusion should  surely  be  placed  here 
about  Rome  and  the  building  in  a 
day.  but  we  will  let  it  pass  by  saying 
that  the  Mohawk  Valley  Rome  was 
where  Williamson  served  a  number 
of  dissimilar  positions,  learned  nu- 
merous details,  absorbed  valuable  ex- 
perience— taking  on  the  jobs  of  each 
and  every  one  of  his  colleagues  dur- 
ing their  vacations.  The  remainder 
of  Williamson's  first  five  years  with 
the  New  York  Central  were  spent  as 
agent  at  Utica  and  they  at  Troy. 
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But  mention  of  Yale,  where  he 
was  an  Alpha  Delta  Phi,  makes  us 
wonder  whether  he  showed  any  lean- 
ing toward  his  future  vocation.  The 
first  acquaintance  of  most  successful 
men  with  telegraph  is  an  interesting 
story.  It  will  never  he  known 
whether  W  illiamson's  Yale  telegraph 
exchange  was  rigged  up  to  heat  moni- 
tors from  room  to  room,  or  just  to 
he  able  to  consult  the  notes  of  a  class- 
mate without  the  necessity  for  a  long 
walk  through  dorm  corridors,  hut  the 
fact  is  that  after  he  had  mastered  the 
code,  he  and  a  number  of  his  school- 
mates had  a  network  of  wires  be- 
tween  their  rooms. 

Towards  tin-  end  of  1903  Fred- 
erick E.  Williamson  moved 
down  the  Hudson  to  New  York, 
assuming  the  position  of  car  accoun- 
tant. This  invasion  of  the  big  city 
was  followed  after  three  years  on 
the  job  by  his  appointment  as  as- 
sistant superintendent  of  the  Harlem 
division.  One  railroad  man  in  com- 
menting upon  this  appointment  re- 
marked: "And  being  in  the  Harlem 
division,  he  might  just  as  well  have 
been  up  in  the  country."  Perhaps  he 
did  get  a  bit  homesick  for  the  Mo- 
hawk division  when  the  boats  of  the 
barge  canal  skirted  the  tracks  of  the 
New  York  Central  on  their  way 
down  the  Harlem  river  to  their  East 
river  docks,  and  if  he  was  the  cure 
was  effected  four  years  after  his  ar- 
rival in  New  York,  when  he  went 
back  to  Albany  as  the  superintendent 
of  terminals  of  the  Mohawk  division. 

The  assistant  superintendency  of 
the  Mohawk  division,  the  superin- 
tendencies  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
Hudson  divisions  followed  in  succes- 
sion during  the  next  eight  years. 
Early  in  this  career  as  head  of  the 


man-power  that  makes  up  the  real 
inside-workings  of  a  railroad  com- 
pany. F.  E.  Williamson  demonstrat- 
ed that  he  had  no  "carpet"  upon 
which  to  call  delinquent  or  wayward 
members  of  his  fold.  An  evidence  of 
this  is  present  in  the  story  of  the  em- 
ployee that  had  been  "drinking  too 
much  for  his  own  good  and  that  of 
the  road."  Instead  of  bringing  the 
man  before  him,  Williamson  report- 
ed the  incident  to  a  member  of  the 
grievance  committee  of  the  brother- 
hood. He  just  said:  "Can  you 
straighten  out  Bill  Blank  so  that  his 
peccadilloes  may  not  become  a  mat- 
ter of  discipline?"  Usually  Hill  Blank 
became  a  wiser  man  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  becoming  a  sadder  one. 

Shortly  before  the  government 
took  over  the  railroads  at  the 
declaration  of  war  against  Ger- 
many, Williamson  was  made  general 
agent  of  the  American  Railway  As- 
sociation. His  job  was  to  co-ordinate 
train  and  car  movements  on  all  rail- 
roads terminating  on  the  Atlantic 
seaboard,  and  to  supervise  the  han- 
dling of  supplier  and  equipment  for 
overseas.  Under  the  government  su- 
pervision he  was  made  department 
general  agent  at  Governors  Island, 
New  York,  under  the  railroad  admin- 
istration, making  arrangements  direct 
for  troops  and  supply  movements. 
His  co-workers  included  the  various 
generals,  boards,  and  admirals  that 
might  be  expected  to  have  something 
to  do  in  this  work.  A  very  wise 
decision  of  Williamson's  during  this 
period  is  evident  of  the  calibre  of 
the  man :  He  was  offered  a  commis- 
sion in  the  army  as  an  appreciation 
of  his  further  work  as  Department 
( ieneral  .Manager.  U.S.A.T.S..  in 
New  York  and  as  Department  Gen- 


eral Agent,  Port  of  Embarkation, 
New  York.  His  reply  to  this  was 
that  as  an  independent  civilian 
blessed  with  practical  railroading  ex- 
perience he  was  in  a  better  position 
to  do  his  job  than  he  would  be  were 
he  a  subordinate  officer  and  had  to 
listen  to  the  commands  of  superior 
officers. 

This  period  was  followed  by  his 
return  to  the  New  York  Central  and 
his  rise  through  the  positions  of  ex- 
ecutive responsibility  to  that  of  gen- 
eral superintendent  of  the  New  York 
Terminal  district  and  assistant  to  the 
general  manager  which  he  held  when 
we  caught  up  with  him  on  the  train 
at  the  beginning  of  our  article. 

Tim.  Williamson  family  can  claim 
its  niche  in  the  hall  of  American 
pioneers  for  the  part  it  has 
] 'laved  in  the  development  of  Cleve- 
land. For  I".  E.'s  grandparents  set- 
tled in  the  old  city  of  Cleaveland  in 
INK),  just  one  year  after  it  had  been 
designated  the  county  seat  and  when 
it  boasted  the  overwhelming  popula- 
tion of  60  people.  And  if  you  don't 
think  the  power  of  the  press  is  a 
power  just  look  at  Cleveland,  which 
now  owes  its  spelling  of  Cleveland 
to  the  interesting  fact  that  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Cleaveland  Advertiser 
found  a  headline  one  letter  too  long 
in  1831  and  deleted  the  "a"  as  be- 
ing inconsequential. 

Williamson's  father.  James  Dv. 
Long  Williamson,  is  still  a  striking 
character  in  Cleveland  where,  well 
past  eighty,  he  is  now  enjoying  a 
merited  retirement.  He  was  a  clergy- 
man, who  was  graduated  from  West- 
ern Reserve  College  in  1870,  six 
years  before  Fred's  birth.  Frederick 
E.  Williamson  was  born  in  Norwalk, 
Ohio,  on  June  14,  1876.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Williamson  was  the  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Cleveland  Bank,  headed 
by  Myron  T.  Herrick.  and  when  Mr. 
Derrick  was  appointed  Ambassador 
to  France  he  was  acting  president. 
He  has  been  very  active  in  philan- 
thropic and  civic  work  in  the  home 
town,  and  was  head  of  the  Cleveland 
Community  Chest  for  some  time.  F. 
E.'s  mother  was  the  former  Edith 
Day.  And  now,  before  we  get  back- 
to  railroading,  we  might  list  the  mar- 
riage of  the  N.  Y.  C.'s  new  presi- 
dent, which  occurred  on  October  22, 
1905,  when  he  married  Miss  Hilda 
Raymond  of  Cleveland. 

Perhaps  the  Northern  Pacific 
was  a  proving  ground  for  Fred- 
erick Ely  Williamson  and  if  it 
was,  it  turned  out  a  finished  prod- 
uct. Doubtless  his  outstanding  de- 
velopment was  that  engendered  by 
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an  understanding  of  the  requirements 
of  economical  mountain  railroading 
as  required  on  the  run  between  Man- 
dan,  North  Dakota,  and  Glendive, 
Montana,  a  stretch  of  216  miles  in 
length  that  resembled  the  teeth  of  a 
giant  saw.  Williamson  thought  that 
a  heavier  engine  would  reduce  the 
cost  of  handling  and  authorized  the 
equipment  engineering  department  to 
go  as  far  as  they  liked. 

Sage  heads  shook  and  turned 
backward  in  thought  to  the  St.  Louis 
World's  Fair  in  1904,  when  tech- 
nicians had  asserted  that  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  Mallet,  weighing  334,- 
500  pounds,  represented  the  ultimate 
in  weight  and  dimension.  Compare 
this  with  the  locomotive  now  run- 
ning on  the  tortuous  Mandan-Glen- 
dive  division.  It  is  125  feet  long, 
weighs  1,116,000  pounds,  has  a  nor- 
mal tractive  power  of  140,000 — and 
including  a  booster  —  of  153,400 
pounds,  or  shall  we  say  6,000  horse- 
power. The  firebox  is  nineteen  feet 
six  inches  by  nine  feet  six  inches, 
and  is  fed  by  a  stoker  which  can 
give  twenty-two  and  one-half  tons  of 
coal  an  hour. 

his  proof  of  Williamson's  pud- 
ding contributed  to  the  recog- 
nition bringing  transfer  as  ex- 
ecutive vice  president  to  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy,  which  was  fol- 
lowed shortly  thereafter  by  his  ele- 
vation to  the  presidency.  William- 
son's success  in  this  position  under 
the  trying  circumstances  of  the  pres- 
ent economic  depression  is  too  re- 
cent in  railway  history  to  require  any 
eulogies,  but  as  the  traffic  men  of 
the  New  York  Central  say : 

''We're  going  about  our  jobs  with 
more  pep  than  ever,  because  F.  E. 
knows  a  couple  of  things  about  traf- 
fic himself,  and  when  he  gets  out  on 
the  line,  he  brings  it  in,  and  we  can't 
be  letting  the  president  show  us  up." 

And  that  is  more  truth  than 
poetry,  for  F.  E.  Williamson  has 
bolstered  the  New  York  Central's 
traffic  and  added  to  its  loadings  even 
during  the  short  four  month  period 
of  his  tenure  in  a  way  that  is  creat- 
ing interested  comment  and  careful 
study. 
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Bringing  Back  Travel 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 
will  probably  bring  back  many  op- 
erations that  have  been  abandoned. 
The  following  news  item  comes  from 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Magazine  for 
April :  ''Effective  March  25,  sixty 
years  of  passenger  train  service  be- 
tween Johnstown,  Somerset  and 
Rockwood,  Pa.,  was  concluded  when 
our  passenger  trains  on  the  Somer- 


set and  Cambria  Branch  were  with- 
drawn because  of  a  lack  of  patron- 
age. Old-timers  tell  us  that  several 
years  ago  we  operated  two  crews 
making  three  round-trip  passenger 
runs  between  Rockwood  and  Johns- 
town." 

The  quick,  reliable,  noiseless,  com- 
fortable and  vibrationless  pneumatic 
rail-tired  bus  will  without  doubt  open 
up  a  return  revenue  to  the  railroads 
through  short-haul  traffic,  and  such 


in  case  of  a  puncture.  In  any  event, 
the  coach  with  a  punctured  tire  can 
proceed  under  slower  speed  to  the 
next  station  where  a  quick  change  to 
another  tire  can  be  made.  However, 
possibilities  of  flat  rail  tires  are  less 
likely  than  on  ordinary  highways  be- 
cause steel  rails  are  nearly  always 
smooth  and  free  from  nails,  tacks 
or  glass.  On  track  curves  the  quarter 
inch  clearances  between  the  guiding 
flange  and  the  rail  is  taken  up  when 


President  Atterhury  Presenting  the  Regional  Safety  Trophy  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  to  J.  C.  Rill,  General  Manager  and  H.  B.  Neweomet. 
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items  as  quoted  will  be  forgotten 
myths.  This  new  bus,  in  reality  a 
gasoline  motor  -  powered  railway 
coach,  is  capable  of  maintaining 
speeds  up  to  100  miles  per  hour  and 
its  development  has  been  attributed  to 
the  application  of  the  pneumatic 
"rail-tire,"  manufactured  by  the 
Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  under 
the  Michilin  French  patents.  The 
coaches  are  being  made  in  two  sizes, 
the  24-passenger  type  using  ten  tires 
and  the  40-passenger  size  equipped 
with  a  dozen  pneumatic  rail  tires.  It 
is  claimed  that  one  gallon  of  gaso- 
line is  consumed  by  the  90  h.p. 
coach  motor  for  every  ten  miles  of 
travel. 

The  Goodyear-built  rail  tire  rides 
on  the  rails  of  any  railway  track  of 
standard  gauge,  the  tires,  carrying  85 
pounds  of  air  pressure,  being  con- 
structed similar  to  the  automobile 
tire,  but  equipped  with  a  demountable 
rim  and  wheel  which  has  a  steel  guid- 
ing flange  to  pre  vent  the  tire  leaving 
the  track.  A  safety  ring  made  of 
wood  is  bolted  to  the  center  of  the 
rim  and  the  tire  shaped  to  fit  around 
it,  the  purpose  of  the  safety  ring  be- 
ing to  prevent  the  tire  running  flat 


the  coach  takes  the  curve,  and  the 
insulated  rubber  pad  between  the 
parts  that  make  up  the  lower  section 
of  the  guiding  flange  absorbs  any 
slight  noise  at  the  point  of  contact 
with  the  flange  and  rail. 

I  bis  new  pneumatic  rail-tired  bus 
will  certainly  revolutionize  rail  travel 
between  the  main  line  and  branch 
line  centers  of  population.  Short- 
haul  rail  traffic,  with  a  correspond- 
ing loss  to  the  buses,  and  less  use 
of  the  private  car,  is  bound  to  im- 
prove with  its  advent,  as  these  pneu- 
matic tired  coaches  are  light  in 
weight  and  economical  in  fuel,  labor 
cost  and  maintenance.  Although  the 
new  bus  will  probably  first  be  used 
on  short  runs  where  the  traffic  is  too 
light  to  justify  the  expense  of  loco- 
motive power,  its  use  will  also  extend 
to  some  main  line  operations  as  it 
will  appeal  to  the  passenger  because 
of  comfort,  quietness,  speed  and 
safety.  In  the  pneumatic  rail-tired 
bus  the  railroads  have  the  answer  to 
the  challenge  of  the  highway  motor 
bus,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before 
the  fashion-hunting  American  public 
will  probably  avail  itself  of  this  new 
mode  of  travel. 


New  Air  Express  Service 

Pickup  and  Delivery  Service  is  Now  Available 
Through  New  Working  Agreements  Between  Postal 
Telegraph,  Greyhound  Buses  and  the  Air  Lines 

By  H.  W.  Beck 

Traffic  Manager,  Transcontinental  A-  Western  Air,  Inc. 


A ik  transportation  in  all  its  di- 
visions has  advanced  so  amaz- 
ingly throughout  the  whole  de- 
pression period  that  one  is  justified 
in  believing  the  many  improvements 
have  been  not  appreciated  because  of 
far  greater  attention  being  allotted 
to  adverse  conditions  in  general.  Yet 
despite  the  slum])  and  its  millions  of 
retarding  influences  on  business  in 
general,  the  fact  remains  that  com- 
mercial aviation  now 
is  showing  constant  wm 
improvement  and  in- 
dications  are  that 
even    greater  ad- 
vances will  be  made 
this  year. 

Of  the  four  im- 
portant divisions  of 
air  transportation — 
mail,  passengers,  ex- 
press and  freight — 
the  ratio  of  advance- 
ment has  been  in  the 
order  named.  No 
other  country  on 
earth  has  air  mail 
service  comparable 
with  t  h  a  t  in  the 
United  States, 
whether  comparisons 
are  made  from  mile- 
age in  operation,  av- 
erage speed,  extend- 
ed service  and  con- 
nections, or  general 
service  in  relation  to 
p  o  p  u  1  a  tion.  Our 
country  is  well  in 
the  lead  in  air  mail  accomplishments, 
and  those  who  should  know  are 
agreed  that  many  improvements  are 
scheduled  for  the  coming  summer. 

Passenger  service  is  not  far  be- 
hind. Daylight  passenger  Hying  now 
is  on  a  par  with  daylight  air  mail, 
and  night  Hying  for  passengers  is 
steadily  improving.  Right  now  we 
do  practically  as  much  night  Hying 


in  America  as  is  done  in  Europe 
both  night  and  day.  There  are  many 
reasons  for  expecting  night  passen- 
ger service  to  be  almost  doubled  in 
extent  and  efficiency  within  the  next 
several  months,  since  the  air-minded 
public  has  shown  eagerness  for  full 
twenty- four  hour  per  day  Hying.  And 
rates  have  decreased,  too,  the  aver- 
age cost  per  mile  being  in  the  six 
cent  division,  this  actually  being  less 
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than  first  class  railroad  tariffs  when 
sleeping  car  accommodations  and 
meals  are  taken  into  consideration. 

Air  express  is  growing  far  more 
rapidly  than  the  proverbial  weed.  It 
is  improving  at  a  rate  wherein  it  is 
difficult  even  for  those  steadily  en- 
gaged in  air  transportation  to  follow 
its  accomplishments.  Taking  Trans- 
continental and  Western  Air  as  a 


typical  example,  details  of  air  express 
expansion  over  this  system  will  illus- 
trate the  growth  in  general. 

A  year  or  more  ago.  air  express 
transportation  really  was  a  problem 
for  T.W.A.  Between  San  Francisco 
and  New  York,  there  were  but  six- 
teen airports,  and  none  of  these  had 
facilities  for  either  pick-up  or  deliv- 
ery.   These  limitations  really  allowed 
air   mail    facilities   in   only  sixteen 
areas,    which  of 
course  meant  nothing 
in  the  general  scheme 
of  air  express. 

Eventually  ar- 
rangements were 
made  with  Postal 
Telegraph  Co. 
whereby  a  pick  up 
and  delivery  service 
was  developed.  In 
the  fact  that  air  ex- 
press is  not  often 
called  upon  to  handle 
heavy  shipments,  it 
was  correctly  argued 
that  messenger  boys, 
with  motorcycle  side- 
cars when  necessary, 
could  gather  and  dis- 
tribute air  express — 
at  least  for  the  time 
being.  The  arrange- 
ment worked  like  a 
charm  — ■  and  in  no 
time  the  T.W.A.- 
Postal  air  express 
set-up  greatly  multi- 
plied the  volume  of 
traffic. 

This  experiment  was  all  that  was 
needed,  both  for  T.W.A.  and  the 
Postal — and  for  their  respective  com- 
petitors as  well.  In  a  surprisingly 
brief  span  of  time,  other  air  lines 
and  otber  telegraph  and  messenger 
services  had  effected  similar  arrange- 
ments. Certainly,  it  isn't  much  of  a 
city  nowadays  that  hasn't  its  air  ex- 
press  pickup   and   delivery  service. 
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For  several  months  after  inception 
of  the  T.W.A.-Postal  combination, 
the  service  was  limited  to  the  sixteen 
areas  wherein  airports  are  located. 
This  condition  needed  improvement, 
so  that  hundreds  of  cities  could  be 
served  instead  of  a  mere  sixteen.  It 
was  not  an  easy  development. 

Eventually  arrangements  were 
made  with  the  Greyhound  bus  lines 
and  in  a  general  way,  this  transpor- 
tation organization  serves  as  a  feeder 
to  T.W.A.  within  a  radius  of  ap- 
proximately 200  miles  of  each  of 
the  airports.  As  these  areas  overlap 
to  such  an  extent,  it  is  quite  safe  to 
say  that  any  city  within  200  miles  of 
the  T.W.A.  airway  now  has  air  ex- 
press service. 

There  are  hundreds  of  towns 
reached  by  the  Greyhound  bus  lines. 
Many  of  these  are  fairly  small,  and 
pick-up  and  delivery  service  is  not 
required — the  Greyhound  station  of- 
fering all  necessary  facilities.  But 
where  such  facilities  are  not  suffi- 
cient, the  Postal  Telegraph  Co.  mes- 
sengers are  available  in  addition. 

This  triple  set-up  air  line,  bus 
line  and  messenger  service,  is  prov- 
ing so  satisfactory  that  extensions 
almost  beyond  belief  are  certain  to 
develop.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  time 
before  the  general  public  will  realize 
the  flexibility  and  low  cost  of  this 
service. 

The  latter  factor  is  sure  to  be 
changed  before  long;  it  being  only  a 
matter  of  time  until  an  improved 
method  is  worked  out  over  the  one 
now  in  existence.  At  the  present 
time,  the  entire  United  States  is  di- 
vided into  three  zones  and  all  charges 
are  based  on  three  sets  of  figures 
only ;  within  a  zone,  from  one  zone 
into  the  adjoining  zone  or  from  one 
zone  into  the  farthest  zone.  And  the 
present  arrangements,  which  are  ad- 
mittedly more  or  less  temporary, 
charge  no  more  for  a  shipment  200 
miles  away  from  an  airport  than 
from  the  airport  town  itself.  In 
other  words,  the  bus  line  feeder  serv- 
ice is  gratitious  at  this  time ;  obvious- 
ly this  will  be  changed  when  tariff 
improvements  are  developed. 

The  Postal  messenger  service,  as 
one  would  expect,  involves  an  addi- 
tional charge.  Either  pick-up  or  de- 
livery is  thirty-five  cents ;  both  sev- 
enty cents,  additional  to  zone  rates. 

The  messenger  service,  generally 
speaking,  is  available  throughout  the 
twenty-four  hours  and  constitutes  an 
exceedingly  pliable  pick-up  and  de- 
livery service.  Bus  schedules  are  be- 
ing synchronized  with  the  air  trans- 
port schedules  and  these  in  turn  are 
being  more  or  less  governed  by  the 
United  States  Post  Office  Depart- 


ment which  is  arranging  the  feeder 
air  lines  crossing  the  major  transcon- 
tinental services  in  such  manner  that 
a  minimum  of  time  is  lost  in  connec- 
tions. In  practically  every  instance 
where  better  connections  are  made  by 
the  Post  Office  Department  for  han- 
dling mail,  so  are  equally  good  con- 
nections made  for  air  express — and 
in  many  cases  for  passengers  also. 
This  latter  assertion  may  need  slight 
explanation;  not  all  air  mail  planes 
are  equipped  to  carry  passengers,  but 
practically  all  of  them  transport  ex- 
press matter. 

Air  freight  has  had  only  a  fair 
try-out  so  far — but  even  so,  mag- 
nificent possibilities  are  foreseen.  As 
the  name  would  imply,  this  service 
is  for  the  heavier  classes  of  com- 
modities— and  no  pick-up  or  deliv- 
ery service  has  been  contemplated. 
The  original  experiment  was  between 
New  York  and  Kansas  City.  This 
division  embraces  eight  airports  and 
an  excellent  volume  of  freight  has 
already  developed. 

Heavy  duty,  single-motor,  one 
pilot  equipment  is  employed.  Nothing 
but  freight  is  carried  and  the  aver- 
age speed  is  about  100  miles  per 
hour.  The  freighter  is  scheduled  to 
leave  at  a  certain  time  each  night,  but 
if  the  load  limit  is  received  prior 
to  the  scheduled  leaving  time,  the 
plane  departs  when  loaded.  Far 
oftener  than  one  would  surmise,  the 
departure  is  governed  by  the  load 
limit  rather  than  by  schedule. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  this 
freight  service  will  soon  be  extended 
across  the  continent.  The  demand, 
which  will  be  indicated  through  the 
express  service,  will  be  obeyed  when 
required.  And  it  will  bring  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  coasts  much  closer 
— in  the  matter  of  transportation^- 
than  they  ever  have  been. 


Express  Terminal  Gives 
Fast  Service 

The  Chicago  &  North  Western 
Railway's  new  $4,000,000  express 
terminal,  on  the  Galena  division  of 
the  road  between  Milwaukee  avenue 
and  Halsted  street,  has  proved  itself 
the  fastest  unit  in  operation  anywhere 
by  the  Railway  Express  Agency,  and 
has  given  Chicago  shippers  and  re- 
ceivers at  least  an  hour's  more  lee- 
way in  forwarding  express  out  of 
Chicago  and  in  receiving  it  from  oth- 
er cities,  according  to  H.  W.  Beyers, 
vice  president  of  traffic. 

This  new  terminal  covers  3.3  acres 
and  is  three  stories  high.  It  replaced 
three  stations  formerly  operated  by 
the  Railway  Express  Agency,  Mon- 
roe and  Desplaines  station,  Old  Kin- 


zie  street,  and  817  South  Wells 
street.  It  is  the  delivery  and  receiv- 
ing point  at  present  for  all  express 
west  and  north  of  Madison  street 
and  from  the  Chicago  River  to  the 
city  limits.  It  receives  and  transfers 
freight  for  this  territory  not  only 
from  and  for  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western  Railway  but  for  any  other 
railway  in  town.  The  operation  of 
one  station  instead  of  three  has  in- 
creased the  efficiency  of  the  wagons, 
greatly  eliminating  overlapping  runs 
and  allowing  the  wagons  to  go  out 
and  come  in  more  fully  loaded  than 
before.  Mr.  Beyers  says  that  because 
the  new  terminal  is  on  the  same  level 
as  the  passenger  station,  and  is  served 
by  such  important  arteries  as  Halsted 
street  and  Milwaukee  avenue,  it  is 
expected  to  eliminate  the  tie-ups 
that  sometimes  resulted  at  Kinzie 
street  after  heavy  snow  storms. 


Italian  Railway  Pays 
.13  Per  Cent 

Despite  opinions  in  well-informed 
circles  that  it  would  not  be  able  to 
show  the  slightest  profit  from  its 
operations,  the  government-owned 
Italian  railroad,  which  is  the  largest 
organization  in  Italy  aside  from  the 
government,  and  which  is  valued  at 
$2,052,630,000,  reported  net  operat- 
ing income  of  584,000,000  lire  (lire 
equals  5.025  cents)  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1931,  says  a  report 
by  Consul  Homer  Brett,  of  Milan. 
The  net  profit  amounted  to  10,000.000 
lire,  or  a  return  of  0.13  per  cent  on 
the  capitalization  of  7,456,000,000 
lire,  this  after  payment  of  interest 
and  sinking  fund  requirements  on  its 
funded  debt.  The  total  operating 
revenue  was  4,825,000,000  lire. 

One  of  the  most  important  factors 
which  reduced  revenues  during  the 
fiscal  year  was  increased  production 
of  wheat  in  the  interior  of  Italy, 
which  reduced  the  tonnage  moving 
from  ports  to  points  of  consumption. 

The  railroad's  annual  report  shows 
drastic  retrenchments,  including  the 
reduction  of  wages  and  personnel  and 
the  saving  of  fuel. 

The  report  of  the  railway  also  in- 
dicates that  it  performs  postal  and 
other  services  for  the  government 
without  compensation  which  it  val- 
ued at  260,000,000  lire. 


The  freight  on  a  70-pound  tub  of 
butter,  St.  Paul  to  New  York,  which 
some  railroads  are  obliged  to  haul 
1,523  miles,  is  $1.36,  which  is  less 
than  two  cents  a  pound ;  butter  trav- 
els under  refrigeration  the  year 
round. 
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Nevt    A  mmcemeil    of    St  Jills    in  Horse 
ESS press  Car. 

Distinctive  Names  for 
Special  Equipment 

FORTY-FIVE  theatrical  scenery  cars 
and  25  horse  express  cars,  turn- 
ed out  of  the  Altoona  works  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  have  dis- 
tinctive individual  names.  The  scen- 
ery cars  are  named  for  great  actors, 
actresses,  musicians,  singers  and  fa- 
mous characters  in  dramatic  and  op- 
eratic productions.  The  horse  express 
cars  all  hear  the  names  of  the  great 
race  tracks  of  the  country.  Scenery 
cars  bear  the  names  Edwin  Booth, 
John  Drew,  Sarah  Bernhardt,  Mac- 
beth, Faust,  Robin  Hood,  Shylock, 
Wagner,  Mozart,  Victor  Herbert, 
Caruso  and  Jenny  Lind. 

The  naming  of  these  cars  is  a  de- 
velopment of  the  policy  recently 
agreed  upon  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  when  it  gave  characteristic 
names  to  the  limited  trains  in  its 
freight  service.  In  some  cases  these 
names  typified  speed  and  certainty ; 
in  others,  they  had  historic  signifi- 
cance and  still  others  related  to  the 
kind  of  service  performed  by  the 
train  or  the  territory  through  which 
it  operated.  The  idea  also  has  been 
extended  to  many  Pullman  cars  op- 
erating in  the  company's  limited  pas- 
senger trains.  These  bear  the  names 
characteristic  of  the  cities  they  serve. 

The  new  scenery  cars  are  built  en- 
tirely of  steel.  They  are  70  feet  long 
and  embody  the  very  latest  features 
of  design  and  construction.  A  special 
feature  of  the  interior  is  the  absence 
of  all  stanchions  and  metal  extensions 
of  every  kind  which  might  interfere 
with  the  proper  handling  of  scenery. 
In  addition,  a  special  end  door  has 
been  provided,  making  the  cars  par- 
ticularly attractive  for  the  shipment 
of  long  scenery  and  large  set  pieces. 

The  horse  express  cars  are  74  feet 
long  and  also  are  built  entirely  of 
steel.  They  embody  many  modern  im- 


provements and  devices  for  the  more 
comfortable  and  efficient  transporta- 
tion of  race  horses  and  their  attend- 
ants. The  side  doors  in  the  new  cars 
have  been  provided  with  a  drop  sash 
of  wired  glass  which  may  be  lowered 
to  afford  greater  ventilation.  A  finely 
woven  screen  covers  the  doorway 
when  the  sash  is  lowered.  The  doors 
themselves  have  been  equipped  with 
new  and  improved  rollers  which  al- 
low them  to  move  much  more  freely 
than  formerly.  Another  feature  is  a 
safety  bar  which  may  be  placed 
across  the  side  doors  when  the  train 
is  in  motion  so  that  trainers,  jockeys 
or  attendants  traveling  with  the 
horses  may  be  protected  from  injury 
when  the  doors  are  open. 

Improvements  also  have  been  made 


Ventilation    Scheme   on  Door 
Hjlvimia   Horse  Car. 


in  the  stalls  and  their  fittings.  The 
breast  bars  in  the  new  cars  are  made 
entirely  of  steel  instead  of  wood.  This 
prevents  the  chewing  of  the  bar  by 


the  horses  and,  at  the  same  time, 
eliminates  all  breast  chafing.  A  feed 
bag  bar,  with  rings  attached,  has  been 
provided  the  full  length  of  the  cars. 
Wires  running  from  these  rings  to 
the  car  floors  support  the  feed  bags 
in  an  ideal  position. 

A  special  feature  of  the  new  horse 
car  is  the  end  door.  This  is  espe- 
cially convenient  in  loading  the  auto- 
mobiles of  trainers  or  jockeys  which, 
in  many  instances,  are  carried  along 
with  the  horses  on  the  cars.  The  end 
doors  make  the  cars  suitable  also  for 
full  loadings  of  automobiles.  Im- 
provements in  the  lighting  and  ven- 
tilating systems  have  also  been  em- 
bodied in  the  new  horse  express 
equipment. 


A  Motorist's  Prayer 

Teach  us  to  drive  through  life 
without  skidding  into  other  people's 
business.  Preserve  our  brake  linings 
that  we  stop  before  we  go  too  far. 
Help  us  to  hear  the  knocks  in  our 
own  motors  and  close  our  ears  to  the 
clashing  of  other  people's  gears.  Keep 
alcohol  in  our  radiators  and  out  of 
our  stomachs.  Absolve  us  from  the 
mania  of  trying  to  pass  the  other  auto 
on  a  narrow  road.  Open  our  eyes 
to  the  traffic  signs  and  keep  our  feet 
on  the  brakes. — Outlook. 

And  teach  us  to  remember  that  a 
railroad  track  is  a  sign  of  danger. 


But  Does  It  Pay? 

A  reduction  of  17  per  cent  in  fares 
has  brought  largely  increased  passen- 
ger traffic  to  the  Boeing  System's 
Chicago-San  Francisco  air  lines,  a  re- 
cent report  shows.  Reduced  fares 
have  been  granted  for  round  trips 
also,  and  a  reduction  of  50  per  cent 
in  excess  baggage  charges. 


One  of  the  New  Stage  Scenery  Caw,     Thl»  Ik  Named  "Pattl." 
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All  Combined  to  Save 
Time    Money  /*-  Labor 

HERE,  Engineers,  is  an  air  dump  car  built  to  meet 
your  requirements.  Designed  to  take  punishment 
— plenty  of  it  without  piling  up  repair  and  upkeep 
costs.  Great  strength  to  stand  the  pounding  of  loading. 
Always  safe  whether  being  wheeled  along  at  a  fast  pace 
or  dumped  from  a  high  trestle.  Every  Engineer  who 
has  to  do  with  dump  car  purchase,  service  or  operation 
should  investigate  the  time-tried,  dependable,  money- 
saving  Magor  Car.    Ask  us  to  give  you  full  details. 

Magor  Car  Corporation 

50  Church  St.  New  York 


INDICATIONS  that  air  transporta- 
tion continues  on  an  upward  trend 
arc  seen  in  the  fact  that  as  many 
passengers  were  carried  by  the  W  estern 
Air  Express  during  the  first  four 
months  of  1932  as  were  carried  in  the 
first  nine  months  of  last  year.  Air  traf- 
fic over  the  Pacific  Coast  and  Rocky 
Mountain  divisions  totaled  1371  and 
only  1364  persons  had  traveled  over 
these  divisions  at  the  end  of  September, 
1931.  Interesting  in  connection  with 
these  figures  is  the  report  that  1168  or 
85  per  cent  of  the  passenger  traffic  was 
on  the  Coast-to-Coast  Limited  of  the 
Western  Air  Express,  connecting  South- 
ern California  to  the  east  in  conjunction 
with   United  Air  Line-. 

Passenger  revenues  of  United  Aircraft 
&  Transport  Corp.  in  the  first  quarter 
of  this  year  amounted  to  $290,159,  com- 
pared with  $163,409  in  1931.  or  an  in- 
crease of  77  per  cent,  while  mail  re- 
ceipts this  year  aggregated  $1,751,266, 
against  $1,902,261  last  year,  a  reduction 
of  7.9  per  cent.  Total  gross  from  op- 
eration of  the  company's  scheduled  lines 
in  the  firts  three  months  of  1932,  ex- 
clusive of  express  revenues,  which  are 
relatively  unimportant,  amounted  to 
$2,041,425  compared  with  $2,065,670  in 
1931. 

The  increase  of  77  per  cent  in  pas- 
senger revenues  was  made  in  the  face 
of  a  10  per  cent  reduction  in  fares, 
which  became  effective  as  of  January  1, 
indicating  that  the  resultant  increase  in 
traffic,  which  amounted  to  120  per  cent, 
far  more  than  offset  the  rate  cut.  Av- 
erage passenger  fare  in  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1931  was  $32.09,  against  $25.79 
this  year  as  a  result  of  the  fare  reduc- 
tion. 


Pick-Up  and  Store-Door  Delivery  in 
New  England 

The  Boston  iS;  Maine,  followed  by  the 
northern  Xew  England  railroads,  have 
organized  a  pick-up  and  store-door  de- 
livery system  of  less  than  carload 
freight,  the  inauguration  of  which  was 
made  May  16  by  the  Boston  &  Maine. 
The  other  roads  will  start  on  or  about 
July  1.  It  is  reported  that  the  north- 
ern New  England  railroads  are  first 
among  all  those  east  of  the  Mississippi 
in  offering  shippers  and  receivers  of 
less  than  carload  freight  store-door  and 
pick-up  delivery,  and  after  July  1  about 
107  communities  in  Vermont,  Maine, 
New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts 
will  be  served. 


Safety  Record  Established  in 
Passenger  Transportation 

The  railroads  of  the  United  States  in 
1931  established  an  extraordinary  safety 
record  in  the  transportation  of  passen- 
gers as  only  four  lost  their  lives  in 
train  accidents.  This  was  the  lowest 
number  ever  reported  for  any  one  year 
and  was  a  reduction  of  three  under  the 
previous  low  number  of  seven  in  1930 
and  32  under  the  number  of  passenger 
fatalities  in  1929.  The  relative  reduc- 
tion in  passenger  fatalities  in  1931,  com- 
pared with  1930,  was  more  than  twice 
as  great  as  the  reduction  in  passenger 
miles. 


Railroad  Freight  Claims  Decline 

During  last  year  the  railroads  re- 
ceived a  total  of  1,979.290  claims  grow- 
ing out  of  loss  and  damage  to  freight 
shipments,  18  per  cent  less  than  the 
number  received  in  1930.    Of  the  total, 


77.6  per  cent  were  either  paid,  declined 
or  withdrawn  within  thirty  days,  while 
91.9  per  cent  were  adjusted  within  nine- 
ty days.  The  claims  paid  in  1931  by 
Class  1  railroads  totaled  $25,868,485, 
quite  a  large  figure,  but  the  smallest 
for  any  year  since  1917  and  a  reduction 
under  1930  of  $10,371,155  or  28.6  per 
cent.  Considering  the  total  number  of 
cars  loaded  with  revenue  freight  in 
1931  the  loss  and  damage  claims  aver- 
aged 69  cents  per  car  compared  with 
79  cents  in  the  previous  year. 


Union  Pacific  Is  Awarded  First 
Place  Honors 

With  a  casualty  rate  for  1931  of 
1.86,  showing  a  reduction  of  77  per  cent 
during  the  past  eight  years  the  Union 
Pacific  was  again  awarded  first  place 
honors  in  the  1931  Annual  Railway  Em- 
ployee Safety  Contest,  for  Group  A 
lines,  becoming  a  seven-time  winner. 
The  Group  B  award  was  also  given  to 
the  Union  Pacific,  with  a  rate  of  1.66,  or 
a  67  per  cent  reduction.  The  other 
awards  of  the  National  Safety  Council 
were — Group  C,  the  Oregon-Washing- 
ton Railroad  &  Navigation  Company, 
rate  1,69,  86  per  cent  reduction;  Group 
D — the  Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake,  rate 
1.88,  reduction,  61.3  per  cent.  This  line 
has  retained  its  title  as  Group  leader 
throughout  the  past  nine  years.  Group 
E — the  Gulf,  Mobile  &  Northern,  rate 
1.27,  96  per  cent  reduction;  Group  F — 
the  Ann  Arbor  Railroad  Company,  rate 
.96,  a  97  per  cent  reduction;  and  Group 
G — the  Green  Bay  and  Western,  rate 
.77,  a  95  per  cent  reduction. 

The  remarkable  progress  of  the  rail- 
roads of  the  country  in  reducing  em- 
ployee casualties  during  the  eight  years 
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of  the  contest  is  shown  by  the  averages 
of  all  lines  and  groups.  There  were  685 
employee  deaths  during  the  year,  com- 
pared with  2,056  in  1923,  showing  a  re- 
duction of  1,371  deaths  or  66.68  per  cent. 
During  this  same  period  injuries  were 
reduced  from  147,956  to  21,353,  approxi- 
mately 86  per  cent. 


Railway  Accounting  Association  to 
Meet 

The  first  Wednesday  in  August  has 
been  selected  for  the  opening  of  the 
1932  convention  of  the  Railway  Ac- 
counting Officers  Association  which 
will  be  held  at  Buffalo,  New  York.  It 
is  interesting  to  mention  that  Buffalo 
was  selected  upon  advice  that  it  was 
one  of  the  coolest  cities  in  the  United 
States  during  the  month  of  August, 
with  a  grand  average  temperature  of 
74.9  maximum  and  61.2  minimum  for 
the  past  five  years. 


Smoke  Prevention  Association  to 
Meet  in  Canada 

The  Smoke  Prevention  Association 
will  hold  its  26th  annual  convention 
June  7  to  10  at  the  Royal  York  Hotel, 
Toronto,  Ontario.  It  is  understood  that 
this  is  the  only  meeting  of  its  kind  at 
which  topics  relating  to  fuel  economy 
will  be  discussed  during  1932.  The 
railroad  session,  beginning  the  after- 
noon of  June  8  and  extending  through 
the  afternoon  of  June  9  will  be  opened 
by  H.  T.  Malcolmson,  vice  president 
and  general  manager,  T.  H.  &  B  rail- 
way. Interesting  subjects  have  been  se- 
lected for  the  addresses  of  outstanding 
executives,  including  "The  Modern  Lo- 
comotive, Influence  on  Smoke  Abate- 
ment and  Fuel  Economy";  "Smoke 
Abatement  and  Fuel  Economy  Prac- 
tices on  European  Railroads";  "Influ- 
ence of  the  Modern  Stoker  on  Loco- 
motive Smoke  Abatement  and  Fuel 
Economy";  and  "The  Effect  of  Recent 
Developments  in  Locomotive  Front 
End  Construction."  Generally,  during 
the  session  the  subject  of  smoke  abate- 
ment from  a  purely  practical  standpoint 
and  in  its  more  technical  aspects  will  be 
discussed  by  city,  industrial,  and  rail- 
road engineers  of  prominence. 


Rails  Ask  Court  to  Prevent  Stock 
Trucks'  Return  Haul 

Three  railroads  and  several  common 
carrier  motor  trucking  companies  have 
filed  a  joint  suit  in  Stearns  county,  Min- 
nesota, asking  that  unregulated  live- 
stock truckers  be  prohibited  by  the 
courts  from  commercial  hauling  of  gen- 
eral merchandise  on  their  return  trips 
from  the  stock  market  at  South  St.  Paul. 
The  case  is  regarded  as  unusually  im- 
portant to  the  railroads  and  the  suit  will 
be  treated  as  a  test  case.  Roads  joining 
in  the  action  are  the  Great  Northern, 


Northern  Pacific  and  the  Soo  line. 

Minnesota  laws  permit  truckers  of 
purely  farm  products,  including  live- 
stock, to  operate  without  regulations  of 
the  state  railroad  and  warehouse  com- 
mission, which  fixes  rates,  bonds  and 
other  requirements  for  common  carriers. 
The  complaining  carriers  charge  that 
when  the  stock  truckers  load  for  de- 
livery to  rural  points  on  their  return 
trip,  they  bring  themselves  within  the 
regulatory  laws.  A  permanent  injunc- 
tion is  asked  to  prevent  them  from  tak- 
ing this  return  business,  which  is  made 
up  usually  of  less  than  carload  lot 
freight,  destined  mostly  for  country  mer- 
chants on  their  routes. 

In  view  of  recent  drastic  cuts  in  rail- 
way livestock  rates,  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
stock  truckers  could  continue  in  business 
without  revenue  from  the  return  hauls. 

In  order  to  offer  economic  service  to 
the  shippers  in  competition  with  motor 
trucks  these  railway  lines,  serving  the 
South  St.  Paul  stock  market,  have  re- 
duced the  minimum  weight  requirement 
on  mixed  carloads  of  livestock  to  12,- 
000  pounds  from  19,000,  a  cut  of  37 
per  cent. 

Effective  chiefly  in  Minnesota,  within 
300  miles  of  South  St.  Paul,  the  new 
schedules  encourage  small  stock  ship- 
pers to  use  train  service.  Many  farm- 
ers ship  from  12,000  to  18,000  pounds 
of  stock  at  a  time,  and  in  the  past  have 
had  to  pay  for  19,000  pounds  if  they 
used  the  railroads. 


Would  Cut  Motor  Freight  Rates 

The  Northern  Pacific  and  Great 
Northern  have  asked  the  I.C.C.  to  per- 
mit reductions  of  up  to  more  than  50 
per  cent  in  freight  rates  on  new  auto- 
mobiles from  Twin  Cities  and  Head  of 
Lakes  to  interior  points  of  Minnesota 
and  North  Dakota. 

In  recent  years,  automobiles  brought 
by  boat  to  Duluth-Superior,  and  by 
trainload  to  Twin  Cities,  and  also  those 
assembled  at  the  St.  Paul  Ford  plant, 
have  been  distributed  to  interior  points 
by  means  of  trucks  or  by  driving  to 
destination. 


Plan  Favored  to  Develop  World 
Airship  Service 

A  plan  to  develop  a  fleet  of  giant  air- 
ships to  carry  mail  and  passengers  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries,  stimulating  foreign  trade  and 
bringing  America  closer  to  other  parts 
of  the  world  has  been  endorsed  by 
Government  officials  and  representatives 
of  air-ship  companies  appearing  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Establishment  of 
the  system  is  proposed  in  the  bill,  H.R. 
8681,  introduced  by  Representative 
Crosser  of  Ohio.  The  bill  contains  three 
major  provisions:  First,  the  Postmaster 


General  is  authorized  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts for  air  mail  service  performed  by 
such  airships;  second,  provisions  of  the 
maritime  law  built  up  during  the  last 
30  years  are  made  applicable  to  foreign 
commerce;  third,  the  measure  permits 
that  traffic  arrangements  be  made  with 
other  operators  who  may  be  in  the 
field. 


New  Haven  Operates  New  Freight 
Special 

The  New  Haven  recently  placed  in 
operation  a  new  freight  service  known 
as  the  "Strawberry  Special,"  particularly 
designed  to  handle  strawberry  shipments 
from  the  Delaware  Peninsula  and  North 
Carolina  for  New  Newland.  The  new 
special  will  be  operated  on  substantially 
a  passenger  train  schedule  between  New 
York  and  Boston,  and  the  berries  will 
be  brought  into  New  York  from  various 
producing  points  in  fast  freight  service 
and  handled  by  the  New  Haven  in  this 
new  train. 


Mechanical  Refrigerator  Cars 
Practical 

Mechanical  refrigeration  as  applied  to 
moving  refrigerator  cars  has  been  re- 
ported by  the  North  American  Car 
Corporation  to  have  definitely  passed  the 
experimental  stage  and  is  ready  for 
practical  adoption  on  a  large  scale.  It 
is  announced  that  500,000  car  miles  of 
successful  transportation  had  been  com- 
pleted with  the  company's  new  Frigicar. 
The  company  further  reports  that  the 
cost  of  operation,  using  the  power  de- 
rived from  the  axle  and  including  all 
charges  such  as  depreciation,  mainten- 
ance, and  interest  on  capital  invested, 
has  been  reduced  to  a  point  where  it  is 
about  the  same  as  icing  charges.  It  is 
said-  that  the  new  Frigicar  has  given 
unusual  satisfaction  under  every  type 
of  climatic  condition. 


Railway  Construction 

CALIFORNIA. — The  Union  Pacific 
System  recently  announced  signing  a 
$3,000,000  contract  with  the  Merritt, 
Chapman  &  Scott  Corporation  at  San 
Pedro,  for  the  construction  of  the  7.5- 
mile  San  Pedro  cut-off  from  North 
Long  Beach  to  the  Los  Angeles  Harbor 
belt-line  facilities. 

The  cut-off,  to  be  entirely  completed 
this  year,  will  materially  improve  rail 
service  at  Los  Angeles  Harbor,  in  that 
trains  will  thereafter  be  routed  directly 
to  the  harbor  rather  than  through  the 
Long  Beach  business  section,  as  at  pres- 
ent. 

A  force  of  approximately  100  men 

will  he  employed  throughout  t  lie  six 
months'  construction  period. 

The  project  includes,  in  addition  to 
grading,  roadbed  construction  and  mis- 
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cellaneous  drainage  openings,  six  grade 
separations  incorporating  construction 
of  steel  and  concrete  bridges  over  six 
important  Long  Beach  streets. 

The  I.C.C.  has  given  its  approval  to 
the  construction  of  terminal  railroad 
lines  to  serve  the  port  of  Stockton, 
Calif.,  which  is  now  in  the  proces's  of 
development.  Railroad  likewise  would 
serve  a  proposed  industrial  area  on 
Rough  and  Ready  Island,  adjacent  to 
the  port,  all  of  which  is  in  San  Joaquin 
county,  Calif. 

The  commission  approved  the  joint 
proposal  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  the 
Santa  Fe  and  the  Western  Pacific  to 
construct  a  one-mile  line  from  the  east 
bank  of  the  San  Joaquin  river  to  and 
on  Rough  and  Ready  Island.  The  city 
was  authorized  to  construct  4J4  miles 
extending  from  connections  with  the 
trunk  lines  to  the  east  bank  of  the  San 
Joaquin  river,  a  distance  of  about  five 
miles. 

The  carriers  were  further  authorized 
to  operate  the  line  which  the  city  was 
permitted  to  construct. 

The  Stockton  port  project  involves 
the  construction  of  a  channel  from  San 
Francisco  Bay  to  Stockton,  with  a  turn- 
ing basin  at  the  latter  point.  The  ex- 
pense is  being  borne  by  the  United 
States  Government,  the  city  and  the 
state.  Participation  of  the  government 
was  conditioned  upon  the  construction 
by  the  city  of  terminal  docks  and  sheds 
capable  of  handling  at  least  1,000.000 
tons  of  freight  a  year.  Cost  of  the 
project  is  estimated  at  about  $5,000,000. 
with  the  work  expected  to  be  completed 
by  the  end  of  1932. 

The  Stockton  Port  Terminal  Associa- 
tion w-as  organized  by  the  city  and  the 
three  trunk  lines  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding general  terminal  switching  facil- 
ities in  this  connection. 

NEW  YORK.  — The  Wcstinghouse 
Flectric  &  Mfg.  Co.  has  been  awarded 
contract  for  furnishing  electrical  power 
equipment  by  the  Board  of  Transporta- 
tion, New  York  City,  for  the  Fulton 
street  subway,  just  completed  in  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.  The  award  was  made  at  the 
bid  price  of  $1,290,860.90  as  the  lower 
bid  received  failed  to  meet  the  require- 
ments. 

A  subcommittee  of  a  joint  committee 
appointed  by  the  Long  Island  Ten  Year 
Plan  committee  together  with  a  com- 
mittee from  the  Pennsylvania,  will  take 
up  detailed  engineering  and  traffic 
studies  regarding  the  Port  of  New  York 
Authority's  proposed  freight  tunnel  from 
Greenville,  N.  J.  under  upper  New  York 
bay  to  Bay  Ridge,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  Acme  Railroad  Construction  Co. 
of  Cleveland  was  awarded  the  contract 
for  the  construction  of  a  spur  track  at 
the  Harlem  Valley  state  hospital,  Wing- 
dale,  N.  Y.    Out  of  28  bidders  the  low 


bid,  $25,937  was  awarded  to  the  Cleve- 
land company. 

OHIO. — The  Cincinnati  Union  Ter- 
minal has  awarded  a  contract  to  George 
W.  Wade,  Cincinnati,  for  the  installation 
of  underground  drainage  for  their  coach 
yard,  at  a  cost  of  $28,000  and  for  the 
same  work  for  the  mail  and  express 
yard  to  Crumley,  Jones  &  Crumley  Co., 
Cincinnati,  at  a  cost  of  $21,000.  A  con- 
tract for  the  construction  of  the  sub- 
structure of  the  southeast  connection  to 
the  terminal  facilities  has  been  let  to 
the  Maxon  Construction  Co.,  at  a  cost 
of  $53,000,  and  for  the  installation  of 
the  compressed  air  equipment  to  Ingcr- 
soll-Rand  Co.,  at  a  cost  of  about  $25,000. 
Bids  were  to  close  on  May  3,  5  and  6. 
for  the  installation  of  approximately 
1.700  feet  of  steam  lines  in  the  coach 
yard,  the  construction  of  three  signal 
bridges  and  the  construction  of  a  300.- 
000-gal.  steel  water  tank. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA.  —  The  Mound 
City  &  Eastern  has  been  sold  at  Leola. 
South  Dakota,  to  A.  S.  Trux,  of  Minne- 
apolis, for  $204,000.  This  sale  was  made 
in  conformity  with  an  order  issued  bv 
the  court  in  favor  of  the  First  Minne- 
apolis Trust  Co.  and  A.  B.  Whitney, 
Notice  was  served  on  the  Mindak  Con- 
struction Co.,  the  Mound  City  &  East- 
ern, and  W.  M.  Jahnig  and  L.  M.  Davis, 
contractors.  It  is  understood  the  sale 
was  a  result  of  a  foreclosure  of  a  $203.- 
381  mortgage  entered  into  by  the  Min- 
dak Construction  Co.  which  constructed 
that  portion  of  the  road  from  Leola  to 
Long  Lake.  In  1929  work  on  the  line 
was  stopped  because  of  lack  of  funds. 
With  the  financial  cooperation  from  the 
residents  of  the  farming  territory 
through  which  the  line  runs  the  new 
purchaser  plans  to  complete  the  road. 
This  line  has  been  constructed  from 
Leola  to  Long  Lake,  and  from  Mound 
City  to  the  Campbell  county  line,  the 
two  stretches  combined  approximating 
36  miles,  and  about  29  miles  remain  to 
be  completed.  The  Mound  City  &  East- 
ern connects  with  the  Minneapolis  and 
St.  Louis  line  from  Aberdeen  at  Leola. 


Locomotives 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  stockhold- 
ers of  American  Locomotive  Co.,  Wil- 
liam H.  Woodin  said:  "I  would  not 
be  surprised  to  see  quite  a  substantial 
movement  toward  railroad  equipment 
buying  by  the  fall  of  this  year  .  .  .  . 
Equipment  is  constantly  wearing  out. 
The  longer  buying  is  put  off  the  more 
business  will  come  to  us  eventually. 
There  will  come  a  time — maybe  in  the 
latter  half  of  this  year — when  a  really 
large  amount  of  business  will  develop 
for  us." 

March  shipments  of  railroad  locomo- 
tives   from    principal  manufacturing 


plants,  as  reported  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  totaled  three  locomotives,  as 
compared  with  five  in  February,  ten  in 
March,  1931,  75  in  March,  1930.  Un- 
filled orders  end  of  March  totaled  170 
locomotives,  as  compared  with  173  end 
of  February,  115  end  of  March,  1931, 
and  582  end  of  March,  1930.  These 
statistics  do  not  include  data  on  loco- 
motives produced  by  railroad  compan- 
ies in  their  own  shops. 

The  Class  I  railroads  on  April  1  had 
7,642  locomotives  in  need  of  classified 
repairs  or  14.5  per  cent  of  the  number 
on  line,  according  to  reports  just  filed 
by  the  carriers  with  the  car  service  di- 
vision of  the  A.R.A.  This  was  a  de- 
crease of  172  compared  with  the  num- 
ber in  need  of  such  repairs  on  March 
1,  at  which  time  there  were  7,814  loco- 
motives or  14.7  per  cent.  Class  I  rail- 
roads on  April  1  had  10.193  serviceable 
locomotives  in  storage  compared  with 
10,473  on  March  1. 

There  has  been  no  new  activity  de- 
veloped this  past  month  except  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  Great  Northern 
will  start  in  June  the  construction  of 
three  locomotives  in  its  Hillyard  shops 
at  Spokane. 


Freight  Cars 

Class  I  railroads  on  April  1  had  209,- 
272  freight  cars  in  need  of  repair  or  9.7 
per  cent  of  the  number  on  line,  accord- 
ing to  the  car  service  division  of  the 
A.R.A.  This  was  an  increase  of  2,811 
cars  above  the  number  in  need  of  re- 
pair on  March  1,  at  which  time  there 
were  206,461  or  9.6  per  cent.  Freight 
cars  in  need  of  heavy  repairs  on  April 
1  totaled  140,311  or  6.9  per  cent,  an  in- 
crease of  2,943  cars  compared  with  the 
number  on  March  1,  while  freight  cars 
in  need  of  light  repairs  totaled  59,961, 
or  2.8  per  cent,  a  decrease  of  132  com- 
pared with  March  1. 

During  the  past  month  the  Sherwin- 
Williams  Co.  asked  for  bids  on  ten 
8.000-gal.  tank  cars  and  the  Union  Tank 
Car  Co.,  Chicago,  for  from  five  to  ten 
11,000-gal  cars.  Hill  &  Suender,  Inc., 
Frackville,  Pa.,  have  ordered  nine  heavy- 
duty  16  cubic  yard  air-dump  cars  from 
the  Koppel  Industrial  Car  &  Equipment 
Co.  The  Norfolk  &  Western  are  go- 
ing to  equip  500  box  cars  with  steel 
roofs,  the  work  to  be  done  at  their 
Roanoke  shops. 


Passenger  Cars 

One  of  the  first  official  acts  of  Charles 
H.  Ewing,  who  was  elected  president  of 
the  Reading  System  on  Friday,  April  29, 
was  to  sign  a  contract  with  the  Edward 
G.  Budd  Manufacturing  Co.  for  a  Budd- 
Micheline  welded  stainless-steel  pneu- 
matic tired  rail  car,  similar  to  the  one 
illustrated    in    the    February    issue  of 
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The  locomotives  handling  the 
Twentieth  Century  Limited  are 
|?C9\/\LYEPlL9T  equipped. 


l?C?\ALYEPlL9T  gives 
Quicker  and  better  acceleration. 


|?C?Vu.YePiLPT  improves 
and  Safeguards  fast  passenger 
schedules. 
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VALVE  PILOT  CORPORATION 

230  PARK  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 
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Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company 

THIRTY-FIFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT— YEAR  ENDING  DECEMBER  31,  1930. 


To  the  Stock  holders  of  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
Company : 

The  Hoard  of  Directors  submits  the  following  report 
of  the  operations  and  affairs  of  the  Union  Pacific  Kail- 
road  Company  for  the  calendar  year  ended  December 
31,  1931,  including  the  ( )regon  Short  Line  Railroad 
Company,  whose  entire  capital  stock  is  owned  by  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  the  <  )rcgon-\Yash- 
ington  Railroad  &  Navigation  Company,  whose  entire 
capital  stock  (except  fifteen  qualifying  shares  held  by 
Directors  )  is  owned  by  the  Oregon  Short  Line  Rail- 
road Company,  and  the  Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake  Rail- 


road Company,  whose  entire  capital  stock  is  owned,  one 
half  each,  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company 
and  the  Oregon  Short  Line  Railroad  Company.  For 
convenience,  the  four  companies  are  designated  by 
the  term  "Union  Pacific  System." 

INCOME 

The  operated  mileage  at  close  of  year  and  income  for 
the  calendar  year  1931,  compared  with  1930,  after  ex- 
cluding all  offsetting  accounts  betxveen  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  Co.,  Oregon  Short  Line  Railroad  Co.,  Oregon- 
Washington  Railroad  &  Navigation  Co.,  Los  Angeles 
&  Salt  Lake  Railroad  Co.,  were  as  follows : 


Calendar  Year  Calendar  Year 

Operated  Mileage  at  Close  of  Year                                          1931  1930 

Miles  of  road                                                                                                        9.841.0*  9,841.08 

Miles  of  additional  main  track                                                                           1,561.35  1.559.50 

Miles  of  yard  tracks  and  sidings                                                                         4.137.8"  4,090.18 

Total  Mileage  Operated                                                                           15,540.31  15,490.76 

INCOME 

Operating    Revenues   $154,568,410.60  $189,672,612.04 

Operating    Expenses                                                                                     109.951.393.82  131.154,849.68 

Revenues  over  Expenses                                                                              $44,617,016.78  $58,517,762.36 

Taxes                                                                                                             12,181,907.71  15,041.887.42 

Uncollectible   Railway   Revenues                                                                         14,073.14  7,862.69 

Railway  Operating  Income                                                                $32,421,035.93  $43,468,012.25 

Rents  from  use  of  joint  tracks,  yards,  and  terminal  facilities                          1.692,860.26  1,748,789.17 

$34,113,896.19  $45,216,801.42 

Hire  of  equipment—  debit  balance,  and  rents  for  use  of  joint  tracks,  yards, 

and  terminal  facilities                                                                                   9.411,465.01  9.919,079.35 

Net  Income  from  Transportation  Operations                                                  $24,702,431.18  $35,297,722.07 

Income  from  Investments  and  sources  other  than  transportation 

operations                                                                                                   17.672,033.61  19,837,753.19 

Total  Income                                                                                    $42,374,463.81  $55,135,475.26 

Deduct: 

Fixed  and  Other  Charges                                                                             16.317,151.73  16,399,469.66 

Net  Income  from  All  Sources                                                               $26.057.312  08  $38,736,005,60 

DISPOSITION'  OF  NET  INCOME 

Dividends  cn  Preferred  Stock  of  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company                $3.981.724.00  $3,981,724.00 

Surplus  for  Common  Stock  of  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company                $22,075,588.08  $34,754,281.60 

Per  Cent  earned  on  par  value  outstanding  December  31st                                        9.93  15.63 

Dividends  on  Common  Stock                                                                        22.229,100.00  23,229,160.00 

Balance,  Transferred  to  Profit  and  Loss    «'ST511.»2  $12.525.121.6* 

Operating  results  for  year  1931  compared  with  year  1930: 

Calendar  Year  Calendar  Year 

1931  1930 

Average  miles  of  road  operated   9.859.19   9.868.93 

Operating  Rkvknvks 

1.  Freight    revenue   $124,180,281.26  $151,661,002.09 

2.  Passenger   revenue                                                                                  16,077,211.29  21,177,194.59 

3.  Mail  revenue                                                                                             4,860,340.07  5,100,357.38 

4.  Express  revenue                                                                                 2.692,748.75  3.732,807.36 

5.  Other   passenger-train    revenue                                                                2.514,779.91  3,498,129.77 

6.  Other   train   revenue                                                                                   402.900.67  50,295.60 

7.  Switching  revenue                                                                                    1,037,598.07  1,171,739.26 

8.  Water  line  revenue                                                                                      51,868.43  63,832.56 

9.  Other    revenue                                                                                         2.750.682.15  3.217,253.43 

10.  Total  operating  revenues   .$154.568.410.61)  $189.672.612.04 

OrKRATixi;  Expenses 

11.  Maintenance  of  way  and  structures                                                       $18,282,579.60  $22,917,347.76 

12.  Maintenance  of  equipment                                                                      27,636,303.09  34,548.850.41 

13.  Total  maintenance  expenses                                                       $45,918,882.69  $57,466,198.17 

14.  Traffic   expenses                                                                                 4.261,215.58  4,730,408.82 

15.  Transportation  expenses  -rail   line                                                          48.975,024.70  57,567,892.33 

16.  Transportation  expenses — water  line                                                             21,837.73  45,554.03 

17.  Miscellaneous  operations  expenses                                                             2.794.640.15  3.439,242.13 

18.  General  expenses                                                                                       7,985,791.94  7,916,741.99 

19.  Transportation   for   investment    Credit    5.998.97  11,167.79 

20.  Total  operating  expenses   .$109.951.393.82  $131.154.849.68 

21.  Revenues  over  expenses                                                                       $44,617,016.78  $58,517,76X36 

Taxes 

22.  State  and   county                                                                                  $11,438,704.09  $11,853,944.60 

23.  Federal  income  and  other  federal                                                                743,203.62  3,187,942.82 

24.  Total   taxes                                                                               $12.181.907.71  $15,041.887.42 

25.  Uncollectible  railway  revenues                                                                   $14.073.14  $7,862.69 

26.  Railway  operating  income                                                                     $32,421,035.93  $43,468,012.25 

27.  Equipment  rents  (debit)                                                                           7.285.718.10  7,593,045.52 

28.  Joint  facility  rents  (debit)                                                                          432.886  65  377,244.66 

29.  Net  railway  operating  income   ■  $24.702,431.18  $35.297.722.07 

Per  cent — Operating  expenses  of  operating  revenues                                               71.13  69.15 
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Freight  Traffic                                            Calendar  Year  Calendar  Year  Per 

(Commercial  Freight  only)  1931                     1930  Increase  Decrease  Cent. 

Tons  of  revenue  freight  carried    25,751,542             31,844,462    6,092,920  19.1 

Ton-miles,  revenue  freight    10,562,219,853  12,858,923,108    2,296,703,255  17.9 

Average  distance  hauled  per  ton  (miles)    410.16                  403.80  6.36    1.6 

Average  revenue  per  ton-mile  (cents)    1.158                    1.164    .006  .5 

Average  revenue  per  freight-train  mile    $6.87                    $7.29    $.42  5.8 


Passenger   Traffic                                          Calendar  Year      Calendar  Year  Per 

(Excluding  Motor  Car)  1931  1930          Increase  Decrease  Cent. 

Revenue  passengers  carried    1,694,489  2,270,235    575,746  25.4 

Revenue  passengers  carried  one  mile    612,817,807  738,178,548    125,360,741  17.0 

Average  distance  hauled  per  passenger  (miles)    361.65  325.16              36.49    11.2 

Average  passengers  per  passenger-train  mile    43.98  "45.67    1.69  3.7 

Average  revenue  per  passenger-mile  (cents)    2.592  2.828    .236  8.3 

Average  revenue  per  passenger-train  mile,  passengers  only    $1.14  *$1.29    $.15  11.6 

Average  total  revenue  per  passenger-train  mile    $1.70  $1.84    $.14  7.6 

*Debit 
"Restated. 


The  decrease  of  $27,480,720.83  or  18.1%  in  "Freight  Reve- 
nue" was  due  to  a  decrease  of  17.9  per  cent  in  net  ton-miles 
of  revenue  freight  carried,  resulting  principally  from  the  gen- 
eral depression  in  practically  all  lines  of  business,  and  to  a 
decrease  of  .5  per  cent  in  average  revenue  per  ton-mile  occa- 
sioned by  reduction  in  rates  on  grain  and  grain  products 
ordered  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  effective  Aug- 
ust 1,  1931.  With  few  exceptions  there  were  decreases  in 
the  movement  of  all  commodities,  the  principal  exceptions 
from  a  revenue  standpoint  being  potatoes  and  oranges,  which 
moved  in  greater  volume  because  of  a  large  hold-over  from 
the  1930  potato  crop  in  Idaho  and  a  better  crop  of  oranges  in 
California — the  tonnage  handled  is  shown  by  commodities  in 
Table  20.  Crops  of  grain  in  Nebraska,  Wyoming,  Colorado 
and  Idaho  and  of  deciduous  fruits  and  vegetables  in  Inter- 
mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States  were  smaller  and  prices  of 
agricultural  products  were  generally  lower. 

The  decrease  of  $5,099,983.30  or  24.17c  in  "Passenger  Reve- 
nue" was  due  to  a  decrease  of  17  per  cent  in  revenue  passen- 
gers carried  one  mile  and  of  8.3  per  cent  in  average  revenue 
per  passenger  mile.  The  decrease  in  revenue  passengers  carried 
one  mile  was  occasioned  principally  by  a  decrease  in  general 
travel  on  regular  trains  and  in  summer  vacation  travel  to  Na- 
tional Parks  because  of  the  depression,  and  by  the  continued 
diversion  of  business  to  motor  vehicles.  The  decrease  in 
average  revenue  per  passenger  mile  resulted  principally  from 
excursion  rates  made  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  passenger 
travel. 

The  decrease  of  $240,017.31  or  4.7%  in  "Mail  Revenue"  was 
due  to  decrease  in  volume  of  business  handled  and  to  decrease 
in  space  in  cars  assigned  to  United  States  Postal  Department 
on  account  of  reductions  in  passenger  train  service. 

The  decrease  of  $1,040,058.61  or  27.9%  in  "Express  Revenue" 
was  due  principally  to  a  decrease  in  movement  of  less  than 
carload  traffic. 

The  decrease  of  $983,349.86  or  28.1%  in  "Other  Passenger- 
Train  Revenue"  was  principally  due  to  less  dining,  buffet  and 
sleeping-car  revenue,  resulting  from  decrease  in  passenger 
travel. 

The  increase  of  $352,605.07  or  701.1%  in  "Other  Train  Reve- 
nue" was  principally  receipts  for  the  transportation,  under 
contract,  of  shipments  for  Union  Pacific  Stages,  Inc..  an 
affiliated  company,  which,  in  order  to  meet  truck  competition, 
inaugurated  during  the  year  a  combination  rail-truck  service 
for  handling  intrastate  shipments,  with  store-door  pick-up 
and  delivery,  in  Nebraska,  Kansas  and  Oregon,  utilizing  the 
railroad  for  the  line  haul  and  local  transfer  companies  and 
draymen  for  the  pick-up  and  delivery. 

The  decrease  of  $134,141.19  or  11.4%  in  "Switching  Revenue" 
was  due  to  the  decrease  in  volume  of  freight  traffic  handled. 

The  decrease  of  $466,571.28  or  14.5%  in  "Other  Revenue" 
was  principally  in  receipts  from  hotel  and  restaurant  operations, 
and  in  demurrage,  due  to  the  decreases  in  passenger  and 
freight  traffic,  respectively. 

The  decrease  of  $4,634,768.16  or  20.2%  in  "Maintenance  of 
Way  and  Structures  Expenses"  was  due  to  the  continued  de- 
crease in  volume  of  traffic  handled,  to  more  effective  use  of 
labor  by  greater  use  of  power  machines  and  other  improve- 
ments in  methods,  and  to  less  improvement  and  replacement 


work  involving  maintenance  charges.  There  has  been  a  con- 
tinuous reduction  in  tie  renewals  for  several  years,  accelerated 
during  the  past  two  years,  due  largely  to  treating  substantially 
all  ties  applied  since  1921,  to  improved  methods  of  treatment, 
and  to  more  extensive  use  of  tie  plates. 

The  principal  track  materials  used  during  the  year  in  making 
renewals  were  as  follows : 

New  rails   197.53  track  miles 

Second-hand  rails    19.51     "  " 


Total   21 7.04  track  miles 

excluding  yard  tracks  and  sidings,  equivalent  to  2.1  per  cent 
of  the  track  miles  in  main  track  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
Ties  1,564,731  (98.2  per  cent  treated),  equivalent  to  4  per  cent 
of  all  ties  in  track  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Tie  plates 
1,067,363  and  continuous  rail  joints  97,110. 

The  decrease  of  $6,912,547.32  or  20%  in  "Maintenance  of 
Equipment  Expenses"  was  due  principally  to  less  use  of  equip- 
ment. Locomotive  miles  decreased  14.1  per  cent,  freight-car 
miles  11.7  per  cent,  and  passenger-car  miles  12.6  per  cent. 

Both  way  and  structures  and  equipment  were  properly  main- 
tained. 

The  decrease  of  $469,193.24  or  9.97c  in  "Traffic  Expenses" 
was  chiefly  in  expenditures  for  advertising  and  outside 
agencies. 

The  decrease  of  $8,592,867.63  or  14.97c  in  "Transportation 
Expenses — Rail  Line"  was  due  principally  to  the  decrease  in 
volume  of  freight  traffic  handled  and  to  the  discontinuance 
of  a  number  of  passenger  trains  and  motor  cars.  Freight 
gross  ton-miles  and  freight-train  miles  decreased  13.1  per  cent 
and  13.3  per  cent,  respectively,  and  miles  run  by  passenger 
trains  and  motor  cars  decreased  15.4  per  cent. 

The  decrease  of  $23,696.30  or  527o  in  "Transportation  Ex- 
penses— Water  Line"  was  due  principally  to  the  discontinuance 
in  September.  1930,  of  unprofitable  ferry  service  on  the  Col- 
umbia River  between  Astoria,  Oregon,  and  Megler,  Wash- 
ington. 

The  decrease  of  $644,601.98  or  18.77o  in  "Miscellaneous 
Operations  Expenses"  was  principally  in  dining  car,  hotel,  and 
restaurant  operations.  (See  explanations  of  decreases  in  Other 
Passenger-Train  Revenue  and  Other  Revenue.) 

The  increase  of  $69,049.95  or  .9%  in  "General  Expenses" 
was  due  principally  to  an  increase  in  pension  payments. 

An  analysis  by  classes  of  the  decrease  of  $2,859,979.71  or 
19%  in  "Taxes"  is  shown  in  the  table.  The  decrease  in  State 
and  county  taxes  resulted  principally  from  decreases  in  several 
States  in  both  assessments  and  tax  levies.  The  decrease  in 
Federal  income  and  other  Federal  taxes  was  due  principally 
to  a  decrease  in  taxable  income  and  profits. 

The  decrease  of  $307,327.42  or  4%  in  "Equipment  Rents 
(Debit)"  was  due  to  a  decrease  in  mileage  payments  on  re- 
frigerator cars  because  of  a  decrease  in  the  movement  of 
perishable  commodities. 

The  decrease  of  $144,358.01  or  257o  in  "Joint  Facility  Rents 
(Debit)"  was  due  principally  to  increase  in  receipts  from  other 
carriers  for  use  of  new  Union  Passenger  Station  at  Omalia, 
Nebraska,  which  was  opened  for  operation  on  lanuarv  15, 
1931. 
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Transportation.  The  car  is  to  be  oper- 
ated by  an  85-h.p.  Budd  Junkers  diesel 
engine,  seats  56  passengers,  is  50  feet 
long  and  weighs  only  24,000  pounds. 
Both  the  power  and  idler  trucks  have 
six  demountable,  flanged  wheels,  equip- 
ped with  30-in.x5-in.  pneumatic  tires 
which  carry  85  pounds  of  air  pressure. 
While  particularly  designed  for  branch 
line  service,  the  car  will  have  a  speed  of 
up  to  sixty  miles  an  hour.  Because  of 
its  extreme  light  weight  and  the  super- 
ior traction  of  rubber-to-steel,  its  accel- 
eration exceeds  that  of  heavier  cars.  It 
is  unusually  quiet,  due  primarily  to  the 
pneumatic  tires  and  light  weight.  The 
extreme  lightness  of  the  body  eliminates 
any  vibration  caused  by  the  slightest  ir- 
regularity in  the  rails  and  rail  joints. 
Although  rubber-tired  cars  are  being 
used  in  France  and  England,  the  Read- 
ing System  is  the  first  railroad  in  the 
world  to  purchase  this  newly  designed 
car  of  welded  stainless-steel  construc- 
tion, which  it  is  said  may  develop  a 
new  era  in  transportation  and  afford  a 
new  form  of  competition  for  the  high- 
way bus. 


Miscellaneous  Equipment 

The  Lack  wanna  has  placed  orders  for 
150,000  cross  ties,  190  sets  of  heavy 
switch  timbers  and  about  53,000  large 
size,  mixed  and  white  oak  bridge  ties, 
involving  approximately  1.200,000  board 
feet.  These  orders  all  went  to  dealers 
and  farmers  along  the  lines  of  the  rail- 
road in  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York,  and  it  is  understood  orders 
for  similar  material  have  been  placed 
with  plants  located  at  off-line  points. 
In  addition  to  this  the  Lackwanna  is 
planning  yard  revision  work,  which  will 
supply  work  for  several  hundred  men 
for  several  months. 


Executive  &  Operating 

Charles  H.  Ewing  was  unanimously 
elected  president  of  the  Reading  Com- 
pany, at  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors in  Philadelphia,  April  28th.  t.. 
succeed  A.  T.  Dice,  deceased.  Mr. 
Ewing  was  born  in  Pottstown,  Pa.,  May 
28th,  1866,  and  began  his  railroad  career 
as  a  rodman  in  1883.  In  1924  he  was 
elected  vice  president  of  the  Reading 
and  is  well  known  in  railroad  circles. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Bureau  of  Information 
Eastern  Railways,  also  of  the  Bureau 
of  Explosives,  and  is  on  the  general 
committee  of  the  transportation  com- 
mittee, American  Railway  Association. 
Edward  Waldemar  Scheer  succeeds  Mr. 
Ewing  as  vice  president  in  charge  of 
operation  and  maintenance.  Mr.  Scheer 
was  born  in  Zaleski,  Ohio,  and  entered 
the  office  of  superintendent  of  car  de- 


partment, Cincinnati,  Washington  & 
Baltimore  (now  the  B.  &  O.)  as  a  mes- 
senger in  1890.  He  later  became  a  clerk 
and  stenographer,  and  in  1899  was  made 
chief  clerk  to  division  superintendent; 
from  that  time  on  he  has  made  steady 
progress  and  in  1921  was  made  genera! 
manager  of  the  eastern  lines  of  tin- 
Baltimore  &  Ohio.  Edgar  D.  Hilleary, 
vice  president  in  charge  of  freight  traf- 
fic, of  the  Reading,  has  been  elected  vice 
president  in  charge  of  traffic. 

C.  W.  Van  Horn,  general  manager  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  at  Cincinnati,  has 
been  appointed  general  manager  of  east- 
ern lines,  with  headquarters  at  Baltimore 


Charlen  ll.  Bwlng 


succeeding  E.  W.  Scheer,  elected  vice 
president  of  the  Reading.  F.  B.  Mitchell, 

general  superintendent  at  Cleveland, 
succeeds  Mr.  Van  Horn  as  general  man- 
ager of  the  western  lines,  and  R.  B. 
Mann,  general  superintendent  of  the 
southwest  district  has  been  appointed 
assistant  general  manager  of  western 
lines  at  Cincinnati,  the  positions  of  gen- 
eral superintendent  of  both  the  north- 
west and  southwest  districts  being  abol- 
ished. The  St.  Louis  and  Ohio  divisions 
of  the  B.  8:  O.  have  been  consolidated 
and  will  be  known  as  the  St.  Louis  di- 
vision. That  part  of  the  territory  for- 
merly operated  as  the  Ohio  division  will 
be  known  as  the  Ohio  sub-division  of 
the  St.  Louis  division.  W.  C.  Baker 
has  been  appointed  superintendent  of 
the  St.  Louis  division,  with  headquarters 
at  Cincinnati.  The  Toledo  and  Indian- 
apolis divisions  have  been  consolidated 
and  will  be  known  as  the  Toledo  divi- 
sion. A.  A.  lams  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  Toledo  division. 


with  headquarters  at  Dayton,  and  M.  V. 
Hynes  assumes  the  position  of  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  Toledo  division, 
with  headquarters  at  Indianapolis. 

Laurence  F.  Wittemore,  general  repre- 
sentative of  the  Boston  &  Maine  Rail- 
road in  New  Hampshire  and  northern 
New  England,  has  been  promoted  to 
general  representative  for  the  entire 
Boston  &  Maine  system.  Joseph  T. 
Gilman,  formerly  general  traffic  repre- 
sentative, has  been  named  general  rep- 
resentative in  charge  of  the  industrial 
and  agricultural  development  bureaus 
of  the  road,  and  Herbert  L.  Baldwin, 
formerly  assistant  publicity  manager, 
has  been  promoted  to  publicity  manager, 
in  charge  of  publicity  and  press  rela- 
tions. 

R.  W.  Berry,  Jr.,  Wabash  agent  at 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  been  made  super- 
intendent of  the  Kansas  City  Terminal 
division,  and  will  succeed  E.  Lind  who 
has  been  transferred  to  the  Chicago 
Terminal  division.  E.  Haney,  formerly 
of  Chicago,  has  been  transferred  to  the 
Decatur  division,  where  he  succeeds  A. 
F.  Helm,  granted  a  leave  of  absence  be- 
cause of  illness. 

P.  L.  Grove,  formerly  assistant  to 
general  manager  of  the  Central  region, 
Pennsylvania,  headquarters  Pittsburg, 
has  been  transferred  to  the  Western 
region,  headquarters  Chicago.  W.  M. 
Wardrop,  assistant  to  vice  president  has 
been  appointed  assistant  to  general  man- 
ager at  Pittsburgh  to  succeed  Mr. 
drove. 

A.  E.  Sweet,  in  addition  to  his  present 
duties  as  assistant  general  manager 
Eastern  district  with  headquarters  at  El 
Paso,  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  has  been 
temporarily  appointed  acting  assistant 
general  manager  of  the  Southern  dis- 
trict, headquarters  at  Los  Angeles.  Mr. 
Sweet  succeeds  T.  H.  Williams,  de- 
ceased. 

N.  A.  Ryan  has  been  promoted  to  as- 
sistant general  manager,  of  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee,  St.  Paul  &  Pacific,  with 
headquarters  at  Chicago.  This  is  the 
position  formerly  held  by  E.  F.  Rummel, 
deceased.  J.  H.  Valentine  of  Terre 
Haute,  will  succeed  Mr.  Ryan  as  super- 
intendent at  Milwaukee,  C.  E.  Elliott, 
superintendent  of  terminals  at  Milwau- 
kee, will  go  to  Terre  Haute  to  replace 
Mr.  Valentine. 

William  P.  Terry,  assistant  secretary, 
Richmond,  Fredericksburg  &  Potomac, 
has  been  appointed  secretary,  succeed- 
ing Norman  Call,  elected  to  the  presi- 
dency of  this  road.  The  offices  of  vice 
president  and  of  assistant  secretary  have 
been  abolished. 

R.  E.  Brooks,  formerly  of  the  Oregon 
Short  Line,  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  Butte,  Anaconda  &  Pa- 
cific,  with  headquarters  at  Anaconda. 
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Mont.,  where  he  succeeds  C.  F.  Murphy, 
deceased. 

Charles  A.  Manthe  will  succeed  J.  M. 
Doyle  as  assistant  superintendent  on  the 
Great  Northern,  with  headquarters  at 
Spokane.  Mr.  Doyle  will  take  a  leave 
of  absence  because  of  ill  health.  Mr. 
Manthe  was  succeeded  as  trainmaster 
at  Klamath  Falls,  by  C.  W.  Sherman. 

F.  G.  Gurley  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant to  the  vice  president  of  the  Chi- 
cago, Burlington  &  Quincy  with  head- 
quarters at  Chicago.  He  succeeds  F.  L. 
Johnson,  who  has  retired  after  fifty 
years  of  service. 

E.  W.  Smith,  for  the  past  nine  years 
general  superintendent  of  sleeping,  din- 
ing and  parlor  car  service  of  the  Cana- 
dian National  Railways,  retired  April 
30th,  after  forty  years  of  service. 

J.  F.  Patterson,  general  manager  of 
the  Pennsylvania,  has  been  temporarily 
relieved  of  duties  because  of  illness  and 
George  LeBoutillier,  vice  president  of 
the  New  York  zone  of  the  Pennsylvania 
will  assume  the  duties  of  Mr.  Patterson. 

J.  M.  Baths,  Chicago  Great  Western, 
lias  been  appointed  vice  president  in 
charge  of  operation,  a  new  position,  and 
his  former  position  as  general  manager 
has  been  abolished.  S.  M.  Golden  has 
been  made  assistant  to  the  president 
with  headquarters  in  Chicago.  Mr.  Gol- 
den prior  to  going  with  the  Chicago, 
Great  Western  the  first  of  this  year  was 
connected  with  the  Standard  Steel  Car 
Company. 

George  H.  Warfel  has  been  promoted 
to  assistant  to  vice-president  of  the 
L'nion  Pacific  System,  and  will  have 
charge  of  all  safety  matters  over  the 
entire  system.  Dr.  W.  M.  Barr,  for- 
merly consulting  chemist  for  the  sys- 
tem, has  also  been  made  assistant  to 
the  vice-president,  and  will  have  charge 
of  laboratories  and  supervision  over 
chemical  analysis,  water  supply  and  the 
inspection  and  testing  of  materials.  The 
headquarters  of  Dr.  Rarr  and  Mr.  War- 
fel will  be  in  Omaha. 

T.  D.  Dellmin,  superintendent  of  the 
Lake  Eric  &  Eastern,  a  unit  of  the  New 
York  Central,  has  been  made  general 
agent,  operating  and  traffic  departments, 
New  York  Central,  with  headquarters 
at  Youngstown,  Ohio. 


Financial  &  Legal 

C.  K.  Jameson,  of  the  Mexico  North- 
western, has  been  appointed  assistant 
comptroller  as  well  as  auditor  with 
headquarters  at  Ciudad  Juarez,  Mexico. 

E.  F.  Blu,  assistant  general  solicitor 
of  the  Duluth,  South  Shore  &  Atlantic, 
has  been  appointed  general  solicitor,  to 
succeed  F.  D.  Adams,  deceased. 

R.  L.  Douglas  has  been  appointed 
general  attorney  for  the  St.  Joseph  & 
Grand  Island,  a  unit  of  the  Union  Pa- 


cific System.  He  will  succeed  R.  A. 
Brown,  deceased.    H.  Templeton  Brown 

has  been  appointed  assistant  general 
attorney  with  headquarters  at  St. 
J  oseph. 

C.  W.  Peterson,  of  the  Gulf,  Mobile 
&  Northern,  has  been  appointed  auditor 
of  disbursements,  and  F.  N.  Johnson  has 
been  made  auditor  of  receipts.    The  po- 
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sitions  of  assistant  comptroller,  valua- 
tion engineer,  and  auditor  of  capital  ex- 
penditures have  been  abolished. 

C.  R.  MacKenzie,  office  assistant  to 
the  vice  president  in  charge  of  finance 
and  accounting  of  the  Canadian  Na- 
tional, will  succeed  F.  A.  Bourne  as 
superintendent  of  pensions  and  relief. 
Mr.  Bourne  started  his  railroad  career 
with  the  Grand  Trunk  now  part  of  the 
C.N.R.,  in  Montreal,  1883. 

Charles  D.  Cowie,  who  has  been  as- 
sistant to  the  vice  president  of  the 
Canadian  National,  has  been  appointed 
to  succeed  James  A.  Yates,  general 
treasurer.  H.  G.  Foreman,  who  held 
the  position  of  assistant  general  treas- 
urer, which  position  has  been  abolished, 
has  been  appointed  in  the  position  for- 
merly held  by  Mr.  Cowie. 

J.  F.  Dartt,  formerly  auditor  of  dis- 
bursement of  the  Illinois  Central,  will 
succeed  S.  J.  Lawshe,  as  assistant  to 
the  general  auditor.  Mr.  Lawshe  has 
been  appointed  assistant  auditor  of 
freight  receipts,  at  Chicago,  a  new  po- 
sition. A.  E.  Lawler,  formerly  chief 
traveling  auditor,  has  been  appointed 
auditor  of  disbursements  to  succeed  Mr. 
Dartt.  S.  Anderson  will  succeed  Mr. 
Lawler.  C.  C.  Haire,  auditor  of  capital 
expenditures,  at  Chicago,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  engineering  department  as 
engineer  of  capital  expenditures,  a  new 
position, 


F.  Barron  Grier,  vice  president  and 
general  counsel  of  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Line,  has  resigned  from  active  service 
but  will  continue  as  advisory  counsel. 

J.  F.  Cress,  auditor  of  the  Ann  Arbor, 
has  resigned  and  Joseph  Goldbaum  has 
succeeded  him.  F.  Kiefaber  has  been 
made  local  treasurer,  succeeding  Mr. 
Goldbaum. 

After  56  years  of  service  Carl  J.  Ernst 
has  retired  as  assistant  treasurer  of  the 
Burlington,  with  headquarters  at 
Omaha.  Bert  Vickery,  formerly  cashier 
at  Omaha,  has  been  elected  to  succeed 
Mr.  Ernst,  and  G.  C.  Shindel,  paymaster 
has  been  appointed  cashier,  with  title  of 
paymaster  and  cashier. 


Traffic 

Ralph  P.  Bird,  eastern  freight  agent 
of  the  Santa  Fe,  with  headquarters  at 
New  York,  has  been  appointed  general 
agent,  freight  department,  to  succeed 
C.  H.  Morehouse,  deceased.  .D.  L. 
Thornbury  will  succeed  E.  M.  Troxell, 
deceased,  as  general  agent  for  the  Santa 
Fe  at  Philadelphia. 

J.  E.  Hughes  has  been  appointed  to 
I  lie  new  position  of  general  agent  of 
the  operating  and  traffic  departments  of 
the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  with  head- 
quarters at  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

H.  A.  Williams  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  has  been  appointed  assistant  gen- 
eral freight  agent  with  headquarters  at 
Baltimore,  succeeding  C.  M.  Gosnell, 
promoted.  F.  H.  Fowler  has  been  ap- 
pointed division  freight  agent  at  Cum- 
berland succeeding  Mr.  Williams. 

Lee  H.  Landis,  Pacific  coast  general 
agent  of  the  Louisiana  &  Arkansas  and 
the  Louisiana,  Arkansas  &  Texas,  has 
been  placed  in  charge  of  the  office  re- 
cently opened  in  San  Francisco,  by  these 
two  companies.  L.  B.  Kelz  is  now  gen- 
eral eastern  agent  at  New  York,  his 
former  position,  general  agent,  having 
been  abolished. 

George  E.  Schnitzer,  general  freight 
agent  for  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & 
Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  Little 
Rock,  has  been  promoted  to  assistant 
freight  traffic  manager  at  the  same  point 
to  succeed  H.  W.  Morrison,  who  has 
retired. 

W.  H.  Olin,  assistant  general  freight 
and  passenger  agent  on  the  Oregon- 
Washington  R.R.  &  Navigation  Co.,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  traffic  man- 
ager for  the  Union  Pacific,  with  head- 
quarters in  San  Francisco.  A.  V.  Kipp 
has  been  transferred  to  Los  Angeles  as 
assistant  traffic  manager  of  the  Los  An- 
geles &  Salt  Lake  succeeding  R.  B. 
Robertson,  deceased.  H.  M.  West  has 
been  promoted  to  assistant  general 
freight  and  passenger  agent  succeeding 
Mr.  Olin.  Mr.  West  will  be  succeeded 
at  Yakima  by  H.  M.  Adkins. 
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Orrie  M.  Meyne,  assistant  general 
freight  agent  of  the  Erie  has  been  pro- 
moted to  general  freight  agent,  with 
headquarters  at  Cleveland.  He  succeeds 
John  E.  Propper,  who  has  retired  be- 
cause of  ill  health.  Edwin  N.  Hambly, 
chief  of  the  tariff  bureau  at  Cleveland, 
has  been  made  assistant  general  freight 
agent  succeeding  Mr.  Meyne.  Frederick 
M.  Klitz  succeeds  Mr.  Hambly. 

K.  B.  Hannigan  has  been  appointed 
to  the  new  position  of  assistant  traffic 
manager  for  the  Southern,  with  head- 
quarters at  St.  I.ouis.  The  position  of 
assistant  freight  traffic  manager  ha-- 
been  abolished. 

J.  H.  Mangold  lias  been  promoted  to 
traffic  manager  of  the  Elgin,  Joliet  & 
Eastern  with  headquarters  at  Chicago. 
He  succeeds  T.  E.  Bond,  who  has  been 
elected  vice  president.  J.  B.  Davies, 
formerly  assistant  general  freight  agent. 
Chicago,  has  been  promoted  to  general 
freight  agent. 


Purchases  &  Stores 

L.  S.  Myers,  acting  division  store- 
keeper of  the  Northern  Pacific  at 
Tacoma,  has  been  appointed  division 
storekeeper  of  the  Tacoma  division  with 
headquarters  at  Seattle.  He  succeeds 
G.  C.  Hower,  who  retired  on  account  of 
ill  health. 

J.  G.  Stuart,  assistant  purchasing 
agent  of  the  Burlington  has  had  his  du- 
ties increased  to  include  jurisdiction  over 
the  reclamation  plant  at  Kola,  and  the 
tie  and  timber  preservation  plants  at 
Galesburg,  111.,  and  Sheridan,  Wy. 

O.  A.  Schultz,  inspector  of  stores  at 
Chicago  of  the  Burlington,  has  been  ap- 
pointed storekeeper  at  Galesburg,  111., 
succeeding  R.  E.  Kelly,  transferred  to 
West  Burlington,  la.  A.  G.  Swanson  has 
been  appointed  storekeeper  at  St.  Jo- 
seph, Mo.,  being  transferred  from  West 
Burlington,  and  succeeds  J.  K.  McCann, 
transferred  to  Creston.  Ia.  E.  J.  Clark, 
storekeeper  at  Creston,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  storekeeper  at  Mc- 
Cook.  Neb.,  succeeding  W.  F.  Myers, 
who  has  been  assigned  to  other  duties. 


Civil 

W.  H.  Kirkbride  of  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific, has  succeeded  George  \Y.  Boschke, 
deceased,  as  chief  engineer.  W.  M. 
Jaekle  succeeds  Mr.  Kirkbride  as  en- 
gineer maintenance  of  way  and  struc- 
tures. 

Stanley  W.  Law  has  been  appointed 
signal  engineer  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
to  succeed  C.  A.  Christofferson. 

Floyd  J.  Pitcher,  assistant  engineer  of 
structures,  of  the  New  Haven  has  been 
appointed  engineer  of  structures  to  suc- 
ceed Paul  B.  Spencer,  deceased. 


Henry  L.  Stanton,  engineer  of  tele- 
graph and  signals  of  the  Pennsylvania, 
has  been  appointed  superintendent  of 
telegraph  and  signals  of  the  Eastern  re- 
gion with  headquarters  at  Philadelphia, 
succeeding  J.  D.  Jones,  who  has  been 
promoted  to  assistant  engineer  of  tele- 
graph and  signals  in  the  office  of  the 
chief  signal  engineer. 
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Mechanical 

E.  E.  Chapman,  engineer  oi  tests  of 
the  Santa  Fe  has  had  his  jurisdiction  ex- 
tended to  include  the  chemical  depart- 
ment. 

J.  J.  Prendergast,  assistant  master 
mechanic  of  the  Texas  &  Pacific  at 
Fort  Worth,  has  been  promoted  to  mas- 
ter mechanic  of  that  division. 

A.  B.  Young,  formerly  electrical  en- 
gineer of  the  Santa  Fe  at  Topeka,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  engineer  of 
shop  extensions  at  Los  Angeles.  B.  P. 
Phelps,  formerly  engineer  of  shop  ex- 
tensions, succeeds  Mr.  Young  at  To- 
peka. 

H.  A.  Finberg,  locomotive  engineman 
on  the  Lake  Superior  division  of  the 
Northern  Pacific,  will  succeed  F.  J. 
Regan  as  assistant  fuel  supervisor  on 
the  lines  east  of  Paradise,  Mont.  His 
headquarters  will  be  at  Livingstone. 


Supply  Trade  Notes 

Frank  R.  Wheeler  lias  been  appointed 
special  sales  representative  for  the 
Worthington  Pump  &  Machinery  Corp., 

and  will  have  his  headquarters  at  Chi- 
cago, from  which  point  he  will  assist 
the  Worthington  organizations  in  Chi- 
cago, St.  Paul.  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis, 
and  Detroit. 


The  Lukens  Steel  Company,  Coates- 
ville.  Pa.,  have  appointed  William  S. 
Wilbraham  assistant  manager  of  sales. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  mechanical  engi- 
neering of  Drexel  Institute,  1925,  and 
until  1927  was  with  the  American 
Bridge  Co. 

At  the  directors'  meeting  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  New 
York,  on  March  29th,  Myron  C.  Taylor, 
director  and  chairman  of  the  finance 
committee,  was  elected  to  the  office  of 
chairman  with  duties  similar  to  those 
formerly  exercised  by  the  late  Judge 
Gary.  Mr.  Taylor  was  born  on  Jan- 
uary 18,  1874.  at  Lyons.  X.  Y..  and 
graduated  from  Cornell  in  1894.  W  hile 
educated  in  law,  he  has  devoted  most  of 
his  time  to  business.  He  is  president 
or  director  of  a  number  of  industrial 
organizations,  also  a  director  of  the  New 
York  Central,  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Santa  Fe,  a  director 
of  the  West  Shore,  the  Lehigh  & 
Wilkes-Barre  Corporation,  and  the 
First  National  Bank  of  New  York. 

The  general  sales  offices  of  Fairmont 
Railway  Motors,  Inc.,  have  been  re- 
moved to  310  South  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago. 

L.  C.  Chase  &  Co.,  distributors  of 
Chase  Velmo  for  car  seatings,  has  been 
acquired  by  Sanford  Mills,  Sanford,  Me. 
Beginning  May  1  this  company  will  op- 
erate under  the  name  of  L.  C.  Chase  & 
Co.,  Inc..  a  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of 
Sanford  Mills. 

General  Motors  Truck  Co.  lias  ap- 
pointed J.  P.  Little  vice  president  in 
charge  of  truck  sales.  He  succeeds  O. 
L.  Arnold,  who  has  been  transferred 
to  the  staff  of  Richard  H.  Grant,  vice 
president  of  General  Motors  in  charge 
of  sales. 

The  American  Steel  Foundries,  Chi- 
cago, has  elected  Thomas  Drever  vice 
president  ami  treasurer,  O.  E.  Mount 
has  been  promoted  to  secretary  and  as- 
sistant treasurer,  the  position  formerly 
held  by  Mr.  Drever.  Due  to  ill  health, 
G.  G.  Floyd  has  been  temporarily  re- 
lieved of  active  duties.  Charles  L. 
Heater,  sales  engineer,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  general  sales  engineer. 

Roberts  &  Schaefer  Co.,  engineers 
and  contractors.  Chicago,  have  appoint- 
ed William  H.  Dudley,  Jr.,  Canal  Bank 
building,  New  Orleans,  as  their  special 
sales  representative.  Mr.  Dudley  will 
cover  the  states  of  Louisiana  and  Miss- 
issippi. 

MacLean-Fogg    Lock    Nut    Co.  has 

opened  an  office  in  St.  Louis,  located  in 
the  Paul  Brown  building  under  the  man- 
agement of  A.  W.  MacLean. 

Coordination  in  the  management 
of  the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Co.  and 
the   Union   Switch   &   Signal   Co.  has 
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been  authorized  by  the  stockholders  of  these  companies, 
with  A.  L.  Humphrey,  for  the  past  thirteen  years  presi- 
dent of  the  air  brake  company  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Union  Switch  and  Signal  Co.  elected  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  two  organizations.  Chas.  A. 
Rowan  has  been  elected  president  of  the  air  brake 
company  and  vice  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  signal 
company.  G.  A.  Blackmore,  president  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  signal  company,  has  been  elected  a  director 
and  vice  president  and  general  manager  of  the  air 
brake  company.  S.  G.  Down,  vice  president  and  director 
of  the  air  brake  company,  has  been  elected  a  director 
of  the  signal  company. 

William  H.  Croft  has  been  elected  a  vice  president  of 
the  National  Lead  Co.  in  addition  to  his  duties  as 
president  of  the  Magnus  Co. 


Obituary 

E.  T.  Wilcox,  assistant  freight  traffic  manager  of  the 
Seaboard  Air  Line,  died  on  April  10  at  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Cornelius  M.  Walsh,  president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Falls  Hollow  Staybolt  Co.,  Cuyahoga  Falls, 
Ohio,  died  at  his  home  in  that  city  on  March  25.  Mr. 
Walsh  was  68  years  old. 

Gilbert  E.  Ryder,  vice  president  of  the  Superheater 
Co.,  died  suddenly  on  May  17  and  was  buried  at  Sand- 
wich, Illinois,  on  May  21.  Mr.  Ryder  was  well  known 
in  the  railway  and  supply  fields  and  the  news  of  his 
death  came  as  quite  a  shock  to  his  wide  circle  of  friends. 
"Gil,"  as  he  was  generally  known  throughout  the  indus- 
try, had  been  very  active  in  various  railway  and  supply 
organizations  serving  as  president  of  the  Railway  Supply 
Manufacturers  Association,  the  International  Railway 
Supply  Men's  Association,  and  the  Railway  Equipment 
Manufacturers  Association.  Mr.  Ryder  was  born  in 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  received  his  technical  training 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  the  University  of 
Illinois.  He  served  a  special  apprenticeship  with  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  and  was  also  a  machin- 
ist and  a  draftsman  for  that  road.  For  a  time  he  was 
assistant  engineer  of  the  Briquette  division  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  and  later  was  a  deputy 
inspector  for  the  city  of  Chicago,  leaving  that  position 
to  become  an  associate  editor  of  the  Railway  Review. 
He  joined  the  Superheater  organization  in  1911. 

William  Schlafge,  formerly  mechanical  engineer  of  the 
Erie,  and  at  one  time  president  of  the  American  Rail- 
way Master  Mechanics'  Association,  died  in  Miami, 
Fla..  on  April  5th. 

W.  J.  Jackson,  who  retired  as  chairman  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  in 
1931,  died  on  April  4th  at  Biloxi,  Miss.  He  was  born 
in  Toronto,  Out.,  December,  1859,  and  had  been  in  the 
railroad  business  54  years. 

Alfred  H.  Plant  died  at  his  home  in  Washington,  D. 
C,  April  29th  after  a  long  illness.  Mr.  Plant  was  for- 
merly assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Southern  Ry. 
He  retired  on  December  31st,  1931. 

E.  B.  Tullis,  general  freight  agent  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio,  died  at  Chicago  May  3. 

Andrew  J.  Dutcher,  LTnion  Pacific,  import  and  export 
freight  agent,  died  at  his  homne  in  Lake  Forest,  111., 
April  26th. 

H.  C.  Leutert,  assistant  general  freight  and  passenger 
agent  of  the  Illinois  Terminal  Co.,  died  at  St.  Louis 
April  27th. 

John  B.  Carothers,  superintendent  of  the  Ohio  division 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  with  headquarters  at  Chilli- 
cothe,  died  on  April  21st. 


OUR  NEW  SAND  SCREENING 
AND  ELEVATING  SAND  DRUM 

(AIR  OPERATED) 


PRODUCES  PERFECT  SCREENING  AUTOMATICALLY 
TEST  CAPACITY  4-TONS  SCREENED  SAND  PER  HOUR 
PRICE  ON  REQUEST 


ROBERTS  AND  SCHAETER  CQ 

ENGINEERS  AND  CONTRACTORS 

CHICAGO.  V  S  X. 
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rome  of  the  famous  swimming  pool- 

ELTON 

at  49*  and  Lexington     NEW  YORK 

Railroad  and 
Railroad  Supply  Men: 

When  in  NEW  YORK- 

Do  you  want  a  genuine  surprise  —  and 
more  special  conveniences  and  comforts  than 
you  ever  found  before? 

How  would  you  like  a  swim  to  pep  you  up 
before  that  conference  or  after  the  day's 
work? 

This  is  free  to  Shelton  guests. 

Opposite  New  York  Central  Offices 

Opposite  Waldorf  Astoria  and  adjacent 
to  Grand  Central  Terminal 

on  Lexington  Avenue,  Corner  49th  Street 

The  Shelton  Hotel  is  your  ideal  home, 
meeting  rooms  and  library  while  in  New  York. 

The  Shelton  LOOKS  like  a  magnificent 
club  house — it  was  built  for  one — it  is  a  fine 
HOTEL  for  railroad  and  railroad  supply  men. 

Rates  surprisingly  low. 
CLUB  FEATURES  (FREE  TO  GUESTS)  ARE: 

Beautiful,  huge  swimming  pool;  completely  equipped 
gymnasium;  game  rooms  for  bridge  and  backgammon; 
roof  garden  and  solarium.  Restaurant  and  cafeteria 
service  at  reasonable  prices. 


William  E.  Weegar,  superintendent  of  the  Canadian 
National,  with  headquarters  at  Stratford,  Ont.,  died  sud- 
denly April  12th. 

Stuart  A.  Allen,  assistant  to  the  general  freight  traffic 
manager  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  died  March  30th. 
Following  his  return  from  a  leave  of  absence  last  Sep- 
tember Mr.  Allen  was  appointed  assistant  to  the  gen- 
eral freight  traffic  manager,  headquarters  Baltimore.  He 
remained  in  Chicago,  hoping  to  regain  his  health  before 
taking  up  his  new  duties. 

William  Newton  Agnew,  traffic  manager  of  the 
Worthington  Pump  &  Machinery  Corp.,  New  York, 
since  1910  and  also  assistant  to  the  president  for  the 
past  three  years,  died  on  April  12th,  at  his  home  in 
Hotel  Woodward,  New  York  City.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  board  of  governors  of  the  New  York  Traffic 
Club. 

W.  L.  Pinkney,  staff  recorder  of  the  Canadian  Na- 
tional, died  suddenly  February  17. 

William  L.  Austin,  former  president  and  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works,  died  at  his  Rosemont,  Pa.,  home  on  March 
10th.  He  was  born  in  September,  1852,  at  Philadelphia, 
and  educated  in  the  Central  high  school  of  that  city. 
He  began  work  in  a  patent  attorney's  office  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1868.  In  1870  he  went  with  the  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works,  and  served  consecutively  as  de- 
signer, engineer  and  vice  president,  in  1910  he  became 
president,  and  was  chairman  of  the  board  in  1911  and 
1912.  He  remained  on  the  board  of  the  Baldwin  Loco- 
motive and  the  Standard  Steel  Works  Company  until 
1930. 


THE  HOTEL 


MONTCLAI 

LEXINGTON  AVE,  19th  t<>  50th  STS.,  NEW  Y<  >Kk 

Directly  Opposite  the  Waldorf-Astoria 


EVERY  ROOM  WITH  BATH 
From  $3.00  per  day 

Especially  Convenient  f<  r 
the  Railway  and  Railway  Supply  Trade 

Short  walking  distance  from  Grand  Central 

Tirminal  anil  B.  iK  <  *.  Motor  ( lo.ich  Station. 

Ten  minutes  by  taxi  from  Pennsylvania  Sta. 


American  Home  Cooking  Served  in  a  Notable  Restaurant 


OSCAH  V.  lilt. 1 1  VliD^.  Manager 


Tim  4.i:4» It 4. 1 

WASHINGTON 


First  long-distance  air-cooled  train 
in  the  world  meets  the  demand  for 

NEW    IDEAS  IN 

RAILROAD 
TRANSPORTATION 


ENTIRELY  NEW  IN  DESIGN 
NEW  IN  APPOINTMENTS 
NEW     IN     COMFORT    .    .    .  . 


SEASONED  travelers  and  railroad  men  eall 
The  George  Washington  the  most  wonder- 
ful train  in  the  world.  The  entire  train  is 
newly  designed  and  built.  Every  car  has  a 
genuine  air-conditioning  system,  assuring 
perfect  temperatures  day  and  night,  summer 
and  winter.  Lounge  and  observation  cars 
have  many  home  comforts,  including  radio 
entertainment.  Restaurant  cars  serve  good 
meals,  at  moderate  prices.  Interiors  are  fur- 
nished in  beautiful  colonial  style. 

For  short  trips  the  old-fashioned  day  coach 
has  been  supplanted  by  Imperial  Salon  Cars 
— offering  individual  seats,  privacy,  luxurious 
comfort,  at  no  cost  beyond  the  price  of  the 
railroad  ticket. 

Its  many  new  comforts  and  conveniences 
point  to  The  George  Washington  as  the  train 
of  the  future.  But  it's  here  today.  Your  in- 
spection is  cordially  invited. 


Chesapeake  and  0"i" 


EASTWARD 

Lv.St.Louis  -  BigFourRy  ■  ■  CST -9:04AM 
"Chicago     ....  10:05 " 
"Indianapolis    .    .    .  2:10PM 
"  Louisville  (C&ORy)  .   1:00  " 
"  Cincinnali  .    .    (EST)  5:45  " 

Ar.  Richmond    ....  8:25AM 

"Norfolk  11:30 " 

"  Washington  ....  8:30  " 
"Baltimore  (Penna.  RR) .  9:50" 
"West  Philadelphia  .  .  11:36  " 
"New  York   .    ,   .    .  1:30PM 

WESTWARD 
Lv.MewYork  (Penn.RR)  (EST)  12:30PM 
"  West  Philadelphia  .    .  2:24" 
"  Baltimore    ....   4:09  " 
"Washington  (C&ORy)  .   6:01  " 

"  Norfolk  2:20  " 

"  Richmond  ....  5:15  " 
Ar.Cincinnati  ....  8:45AM 
"Louisville    .    .  (CST)  10:59" 
"  Indianapolis  (BigFourRy)  10:40  " 

"  Chicago  3:00PM 

"St.  Louis    .    .    .    .  4:15" 
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WHEN  TRAFFIC  IS  HEAVY 


EVERY  CAR 

IN  GOOD  CONDITION 

HAS  A  REVENUE  VALUE 

SO 

9  KM 

NOW 

IS  THE 

TIME 

TO  HAVE  YOUR 
FREIGHT  CARS  REBUILT 

NOW  WHEN  YOU  CAN  SPARE  THEM 
NOW  WHEN  PRICES  ARE  LOW 

Ralston  makes  a  specialty  of  rebuilding  freight 
cars.  Due  to  our  long  experience  in  reconstructing 
large  numbers  of  freight  cars,  our  facilities,  skilled 
workmen  and  experienced  engineers  we  do  the  job 
right. 

THE  RALSTON  STEEL  CAR  CO. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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THE  KFFECT  OF  VBHK  KM  VTKI)  VKC1IKS  ON  KI  EL  SAVING 


The  Last  Course  Is  The  Most  Important 

STOKER  firing  with  all  its  desirable  economies  makes  a  long  Arch  a 
necessity.    W  ith  stoker  firing  the  last  course  of  Arch  brick  takes  on 
increased  importance. 

Any  effort  to  shorten  the  Arch  and  save  brick  means  a  sharp  rise  in  fuel 
consumption. 

Today,  with  every  dollar  of  expense  a  vital  matter,  true  economy  means 
taking  full  advantage  of  proved  money  savers  such  as  the  locomotive  Arch- 

Anj  skimping  on  the  Arch  is  bound  to  show  in  the  fuel  bill  and  the  ratio 
is  about  $10  loss  for  every  *1  of  expense  t  bat  is  avoided. 


THERE'S  MORE  TO    SECURITY    IRCHES    I  II  \  N  JUST    It  K  M !  K 


HARBISON-WALKER 
REFRACTORIES  CO. 

Refractory  Specialists 


ma 


AMERICAN  ARCH  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

Locomotive  Combustion 
Specialists 
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FEATURES  for  July,  1932 


Self-Liquidating  Purchases, 


Harold  A.  Smith 


Division  V  (Mechanical)  of  the  American  Railway  Asso- 
ciation hold  their  tenth  annual  meeting  at  the  Congress 
Hotel  in   Chicago.      The  special  speakers  were 
Harry  A.  Wheeler,  M.  J.  Gormley  and 
Commissioner  McManamy. 


Recent  Air  Developments, 


Only  Free  Railroad  in  the  World, 


Contributed 


Dr.  T.  M.  Watson 


This  interesting  road  in  the  Fiji  Islands  is  one  hundred 
and  five  miles  long.     It  has  no  passenger  stations, 
no  ticket  offices  and  no  conductors. 


Rails  Owe  Plenty  in  Australia, 


Editorial  Comment, 


Little  Stories  About  Big  Men, 


Biway  to  Relieve  City  Congestion, 


Contributed 


Department 


Department 


Contributed 


This  new  system  of  urban  transportation  will  carry  80,000 
seats  past  any  given  point  every  hour. 


News  of  the  Month, 


Department 


Two  frogs  fell  into  a  deep  cream  bowl, 

One  was  an  optimistic  soul; 

But  the  other  took  the  gloomy  view. 

"We  shall  drown,"  he  cried,  without  more  ado. 

So  with  a  last  despairing  cry, 

He  flung  up  his  legs  and  he  said,  "Goodbye." 

Quoth  the  other  frog,  with  a  merry  grin, 

"I  can't  get  out,  but  I  won't  give  in; 

I'll  just  swim  'round  till  my  strength  is  spent, 

Then  will  I  die  the  more  content." 

Bravely  he  swam  till  it  would  seem 

His  struggles  began  to  churn  the  cream. 

On  the  top  of  the  butter  at  last  he  stopped, 

And  out  of  the  bowl  he  gayly  hopped. 

What  of  the  moral?    'Ts  easily  found: 

If  you  can't  hop  out,  keep  swimming  'round. 


This  year  has  witnessed  the  decease  of  prob- 
ably more  publications  than  any  similar  per- 
iod. Probably  never  before  in  history  has 
advertising,  the  bread  and  butter  of  publishing, 
been  at  such  a  low  point.  Many  publications  are 
suspending  every  week,  some  of  the  largest  national 
magazines  are  combining  one,  two  and  even  three 
months  in  one  issue.  TRANSPORTATION  has 
been  hit  like  all  the  others,  worse  than  some,  but 
not  nearly  so  bad  as  many.  In  the  interest  of 
economy  we  are  combining  in  this  number  our 
June  and  July  issues.  Like  the  optimistic  frog  we 
will  try  to  keep  swimming.  In  the  meantime,  we 
will  extend  all  paid  subscriptions  one  month. 


The  Transportation  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 

Harold  A.  Smith,  President  and  Editor 
Arthur  E.  Hooven,  Vice-President  D.  F.  Crawford,  Associate  Editor 


Los  Angeles 
857  So.  San  Pedro  St. 
Phone  STerling  5756 


Subscription  price  in  the  United  States,  Cuba,  Canada  and  Mexico, 
$2  a  year.    Elsewhere  in  the  postal  union,  $3  a  year. 
Twenty-five  cents  a  copy. 


New  York 

Room  649,  230  Park  Ave. 
Phone,  Vandcrbilt  3-8094 
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LIMA 
0COM0TIVEWORK 

^INCORPORATED, 


omorrow  s 


r  Profit 


•  Planning  for  tomorrow's  greater  profit  should  govern  the  railroad's 
spending  today. 

Carnegie  scrapped  one  steel  process  after  another,  sometimes  before  the 
shine  was  off  the  million-dollar  equipment.  He  was  investing  in  greater 
future  profits  and  a  greater  competitive  advantage. 

With  the  return  of  normal  business,  the  necessity  of  mainta:ning  the  maxi- 
mum net  will  prohibit  the  introduction  of  the  older  and  less  efficient  loco- 
motives into  a  schedule  of  operation  adjusted  to  the  use  of  highly  efficient 
motive  power. 

Do  not  let  the  old  locomotives  waste  the  increasing  gross.  Buy  new  Super- 
Power  and  keep  efficiency  up  to  its  present  standard. 


LIMA  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS  •  incorporated  •  LIMA  -  OHIO 


Self-Liquidating  Purchases 

H.  A.  Wheeler,  the  New  President  of  the  R.  B.  A.,  Tells 
the  Members  of  the  Mechanical  Division  that  Now  is  the 
Time  to  Make  Self-Liquidating  Purchases  to  Aid  Business. 
M.  J.  Gormley  Talks  on  Centralized  Research  and  Frank 
McManamy  on  the  Legislative  Functions  of  the  Division 

By  Harold  A.  Smith 


4  4  f  I  1 H E  railroads  of  the  country 
1  are  the  largest  single  buying 
group  in  the  United  States. 
Their  purchase  of  self-liquidating 
goods  is  profitable  to  them  and  enor- 
mously important  to  the  country.  I 
do  not  need  to  use  any  illustration  to 
this  group  who  know  so  well  what 
equipment  of  the  most  modern  type 
does  to  the  direct  costs  of  operation 
and  to  reducing  costs  of  maintenance 
and  repairs.  Such  purchases  would 
at  once  increase  revenue  tonnage,  in- 
crease employment,  increase  consum- 
ing power  through  wages  distributed, 
expand  general  business  operation, 
and  through  this  expansion  further 
increase  tonnage  and  employment 
not  only  to  the  point  of  interrupting 
the  contraction  from  which  we  have 
suffered    steadily    since    1929,  but 


serving  to  break  the  stranglehold  of 
depression  and  produce  an  expansion 
movement  that  would  restore  a  meas- 
ure of  normality."  These  are  the 
words  of  H.  A.  Wheeler,  the  new 
president  of  the  Railway  Business 
Association,  delivered  before  one 
hundred  and  sixty  railway  men  and 
some  two  hundred  supply  men  gath- 
ered in  Chicago  on  June  23,  to  at- 
tend the  annual  meeting  of  the  Me- 
chanical division,  American  Railway 
Association. 

For  several  years  the  annual  meet- 
ing usually  has  been  greeted  at  its 
Opening  session  with  such  extremely 
hot  weather  as  to  call  for  shirt  sleeves 
and  slow  speed.  This  year  in  Chicago, 
however,  this  handicap  was  eliminat- 
ed. A  long,  drizzly  rain  the  night  be- 
fore the  convention  cooled  the  open 


ing  session,  but  what  the  weather 
lacked  in  heat  the  Democrats  made 
up.  When  the  convention  opened,  the 
advance  guard  of  Democracy  had  al- 
ready entrenched  itself  around  the 
Congress  Hotel.  It  was  difficult  to 
differentiate  between  the  railway 
men  and  Democrats.  Through  the 
lobbies,  down  Peacock  Alley,  in  the 
elevators,  everywhere  there  were 
Democrats — Democrats  to  the  right 
of  them,  Democrats  to  the  left  of 
them,  Democrats  before  and  behind 
them,  who  volleyed  and  thundered. 

This,  with  the  usual  amount  of  de- 
tail work  to  be  done  and  the  limited 
time  allowed,  made  the  convention 
quite  a  drab  affair  compared  to  the 
gone  but  not  forgotten  days  at  At- 
lantic City  !  There  were  practically  no 
social  features  and  the  meeting  was 
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IJo  Yon  Remember  Way  llnek  When?  Those  Were  the  Happy  Days  ill  Atlantic  City.  On  Siitnnlny  Afternoon  the 
HJH'a    anil    M.C.II.'s    Plnyeii    Acninsl    the    Supply    Men.     Note  the  King;  nt  the  Extreme   Kiulii   and  the  lint*  on  the 

Convention  Delnitnnten. 


confined  largely  to  the  presentation 
of  the  various  committee  reports  and 
discussions  of  same. 

The  only  speeches  made  were  the 
opening  address  by  Silas  Zwight, 
chairman  of  the  division,  who  re- 
viewed briefly  the  work  of  the  asso- 
ciation; a  brief  address  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Manamy of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission ;  one  by  Mr.  Wheeler, 
president  of  the  Railway  Business 
Association,  and  one  by  Mr.  Gorm- 
ley,  executive  vice  president  of  the 
American  Railway  Association. 

Mr.  McManamy,  after  giving  a 
few  figures  showing  the  tremendous 
reduction  in  the  number  of  passen- 
gers killed  and  injured  on  the  rail- 
roads in  the  past  twenty-five  years, 
said :  "As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  the 
present  time,  about  the  safest  place 
a  person  can  be  is  on  a  railroad 
train,  and  on  some  of  the  modern 
trains  it  is  also  the  most  comfortable. 
It  is  my  view  that  these  two  factors 
will  inevitably  bring  about  an  in- 
crease in  travel  by  rail  as  against 
more  hazardous  and  less  comfortable 
methods." 

Mr.  .McManamy  also  pointed  out 
the  legislative  character  of  the  work 
which  the  association  accomplishes. 
In  this  connection  he  said:  "As  a 
matter  of  fact  this  organization 
forms  a  very  important  part  of  what 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
has  termed  'The  National  Transpor- 
tation Machine.*    The  interstate  com- 


merce act  makes  it  the  duty  of  each 
carrier  to  establish  and  enforce  just 
and  reasonable  rules,  regulations, 
and  practices  with  respect  to  car 
service,  which  includes  the  'use,  con- 
trol, supply,  movement,  distribution, 
exchange,  interchange,  and  return  of 
locomotives,  cars,  and  other  vehicles 
used  in  the  transportation  of  prop- 
erty *  *  *'  Having  undertaken  the 
task  of  establishing  such  rules  for 
all  railroads  this  organization  is,  in 
effect,  a  law-making  body,  and  it  is 
but  fair  to  say  that  in  comparatively 
few  instances  has  the  commission 
found  it  necessary  to  change  or 
modify  the  rules  of  interchange 
which  you  have  established.  In  a 
similar  way  inspection  rules  govern- 
ing the  condition  of  locomotives, 
cars,  and  power  brakes,  rules  govern- 
ing the  safe  transportation  of  explo- 
sives, loading  rules,  and  a  great 
many  other  rules  and  regulations 
have  been  established  based  upon  the 
best  known  practice,  and  such  rules 
are  improved  or  modified  from  time 
to  time  as  may  be  found  necessary 
in  cooperation  with  committees  se- 
lected by  this  or  similar  organiza- 
tions. 

"We  now  reach  the  point,  however, 
where  the  support  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  is  vital  if  the 
work  of  this  organization  is  to  be 
effective.  The  more  or  less  voluntary 
character  of  your  membership  makes 
it  difficult  and  at  times  impossible 


for  you  to  enforce  the  observance  of 
established  regulations  with  that  de- 
gree of  uniformity  which  is  essential 
to  their  just  and  reasonable  applica- 
tion. Agreements  may  be  reached 
with  respect  to  proper  rules  and  they 
may  be  approved  by  a  majority  of 
your  voting  membership,  but  a  dis- 
satisfied minority  or  an  indifferent 
majority  may  under  the  national  sys- 
tem of  railroad  operation  render  un- 
satisfactory or  even  unjust  the  best 
system  of  rules  and  regulations  which 
can  be  devised.  The  authority,  there- 
fore, to  see  that  the  regulations  which 
are  established  are  just  and  reason- 
able and  that  they  are  applied  and 
observed  with  fairness  and  with  just- 
ness was  lodged  with  the  I.C.C.  and 
that,  I  think,  is  where  it  must  rest  if 
the  rules  are  to  be  given  their  full 
force  and  effect." 

In  speaking  of  comments  and  com- 
plaints which  have  been  made  regard- 
ing research  work  being  carried  out 
in  the  interest  of  the  railroads.  Com- 
missioner McManamy  said  that  he 
did  not  believe  the  association  has 
been  remiss  in  this  respect.  Regard- 
ing the  reports  of  the  power  brake 
tests,  he  stated  that  they  were  being 
given  consideration  by  the  I.C.C.  and 
he  believed  the  report  was  the  most 
complete  of  its  character  that  he  had 
ever  seen ;  that  it  was  being  studied 
to  determine  what  further  action 
should  be  taken  to  improve  braking 
conditions  particularly  on  long  trains. 
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and  when  the  I.C.C.  completed  their 
study,  they  would  no  doubt  want  the 
views  of  the  power  brake  committee 
and  other  members  of  the  A.R.A. 

Referring  to  the  brake  pipe  con- 
nector tests  which  are  underway,  be 
said  that  they  were  developing  a  vast 
fund  of  information  which  would  no 
doubt  form  the  basis  for  a  proper 
solution  of  that  very  perplexing 
problem.  The  stoker  hearing,  he  said, 
had  been  delayed  by  other  matters 
which  had  been  previously  docketed 
but  of  course  would  be  reached  in 
its  turn.  He  also  pointed  out  that  the 
power  reverse  hearing  had  been  com- 
pleted and  an  oral  argument  request- 
ed. Due  to  other  pressing  matters, 
and  with  the  consent  of  both  parties, 
the  argument  has  been  postponed  but 
will  come  up  in  the  fall. 

Mr.  Gormley  in  his  address  said  : 
"Under  present  conditions,  there 
seems  to  be  a  growing  tendency  on 
the  part  of  the  public  to  forget  what 
has  been  accomplished  by  the  rail- 
roads since  1923,  and  suggestions 
come  from  many  and  varied  sources 
as  to  what  they  should  do  to  improve 
their  situation.  One  of  the  pet 
schemes  of  our  friends  is  that  the 
railroads  should  create  a  large  cen- 
tralized research  institution,  similar 
to  those  which  have  served  well  other 
industries. 

Analysis  of  a  number  of  these 
suggestions  to  date  has  led  inevitably 


to  the  conclusion  that  those  tender- 
ing them  have  very  little  knowledge 
of  what  has  been  done  by  the  rail- 
roads in  the  way  of  research.  You 
who  are  a  part  of  the  A.R.A.  know 
that  it  is,  and  has  been  for  years,  a 
research  agency.  W  hile  we  have  not 
isolated  a  few  men  from  the  prac- 
tical cares  and  experiences  of  every- 
day railroading  to  grope  for  develop- 
ments along  scientific  and  other  lines, 
we  do  have  an  instrumentality  by 
which  the  potential  value  or  efficiency 
of  experiments  and  inventions  can 
be  determined  by  men  concerned 
therewith  who  have  practical  rail- 
road experience.  It  is  not  possible 
to  record,  within  the  scope  of  this 
review,  the  detailed  accomplishments 
of  the  system  now  in  operation.  The 
number  and  extent  of  the  subjects 
considered  are,  however,  sufficient  to 
astonish  even  the  veteran  railroad 
man.  A  summary  recently  compiled, 
which  is  admittedly  incomplete,  con- 
tains over  3,000  items,  some  of  which 
represent  months  of  painstaking  and 
conscientious  effort,  resulting  in 
adoption  of  specifications,  rules  and 
standards  of  large  importance. 

As  you  know,  elaborate  studies  and 
tests  have  been  made  in  special  cases 
as  to  the  practicability  of  adoption  of 
various  devices.  Take  the  recent 
power  brake  investigation,  on  which 
approximately  two  million  dollars 
has    been    spent    by    the  railroads 


through  the  A.R.A.  Various  definite 
problems  have  been  tackled,  such  as 
the  development  of  the  Sperry  trans- 
verse fissure  detector  car  through 
cooperation  of  the  Engineering  divi- 
sion with  the  Sperry  people,  the 
study  of  causes  of  imperfections  in 
rails  which  is  now  being  carried  on 
at  Illinois  University  jointly  by  the 
Engineering  division  and  the  Steel 
Institute,  the  railroads  and  the  steel 
industry  each  contributing  half  of 
the  cost  of  this  investigation.  In  ad- 
dition, we  have  tests  going  on  in  con- 
nection with  automatic  train  line  con- 
nectors and  draft  gears. 

The  record  as  to  what  has  been 
done  by  the  railroads  and  the  results 
of  their  efforts  constitute  an  effec- 
tive answer  to  anyone  who  may 
think,  through  lack  of  knowledge  that 
they  have  not  kept  pace  with  the 
progress  of  other  industries.  One 
proponent  of  centralized  research 
proudly  pointed  to  the  fact  that  bis 
industry  had  saved  money  over  the 
past  five  years  by  treating  wood  used 
by  it  with  a  preservative.  I  know  of 
one  railroad  that  has  been  protecting 
its  ties  in  this  way  for  57  years,  and 
for  many  years  this  practice  has  been 
available  to  any  railroad  which  de- 
sired to  make  use  of  it.  I  wonder 
how  many  millions  of  dollars  have 
been  saved  by  railroads  in  the  past 
50  years  by  such  a  small  economy  as 
treating  chemically  the  water  used  in 
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Most  of  the  People  Don't  Look  as  if  They  Were  Having  a    Very    Happy    Time — Especially    the    TWO    I. miles    in  the 

Center  Box.  How  Many  l>o  You  Recognize  in  These  Two  Picture*!     Send  Us  Your  1,1st.    We  Hi  gnlse  Some  Hut  Are 

Not  Sure   KnuiiKh   to   I'ulilish   the  Values. 
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locomotive  boilers.  A  recent  state- 
ment covering  onlv  one  railroad  in- 
dicates a  saving  of  $1,000,000  an- 
nually due  to  this  product  which 
might  be  called  "romantic  research." 
An  investment  of  only  $3,000,000  in 
their  plant  necessary  to  perform  this 
work  is  paying  dividends  of  33  1/3 
per  cent  annually. 

We  do  nut  argue  that  the  railroads 
have  reached  the  ultimate  either  in 
improvements  or  in  wavs  and  means 
adopted  for  developing  such  improve- 
ments. While  we  feel  that  an  under- 
taking of  centralized  research,  as  the 
term  is  understood  in  many  indus- 
tries, on  a  large  scale  would  prom- 
ise no  results  that  cannot  be  attained 
under  present  facilities  for  research, 
it  is  possible  that  now.  or  at  some 
future  date,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
expand  in  some  way  the  work  that 
is  now  being  done.  It  is  always  a 
good  thing  to  take  an  inventory  of 
any  kind,  and  to  consider  all  possi- 
bilities of  improvement  in  any  direc- 
tion. Under  present  conditions,  there- 
fore, it  might  be  well  for  the  Me- 
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One  <>(  the  Speakers  at  the  Chicago 
Meeting 


cbanical  division  to  give  its  consid- 
eration to  the  following  questions  : 

.Arc  there  possibilities  for  greater 
accomplishment  in  the  direction  of 
improved  service  and  economy  of  op- 
eration through  centralized  research, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Mechan- 
ical division,  beyond  what  has  here- 
tofore been  undertaken? 

If  so,  along  what  lines  should 
such  work  be  pursued  ? 

a — In  the  development  of  stand- 
ard equipment,  cars  and  locomotives 
with  a  view  to  adoption  of  the  best 


possible  practices,  with  economy  in 
original  cost  and  maintenance,  to  a 
greater  extent  than  has  heretofore 
been  undertaken. 

b — In  testing  of  new  devices  of- 
fered by  manufacturers  for  improve- 
ment in  locomotives  and  cars  before 
adoption  by  any  line,  in  order  to  in- 
sure experimental  work  being  under- 
taken by  an  independent  body  and 
with  a  lower  cost  than  is  now  in- 
curred under  present  methods :  with 
a  further  view  of  preventing  expen- 
ditures for  such  devices  until  their 
merit  is  thoroughly  proved  by  inde- 
pendent research. 

c — Determination  whether  joint  in- 
spection service  of  materials  could 
"be  adopted  with  lessened  expenses 
ami  without  a  decrease  in  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  present  method. 

d — Investigation  of  the  manner  of 
billing  for  car  repairs,  including  fea- 
sibility of  handling  through  a  clear- 
ing house  or  otherwise,  thereby  elim- 
inating accounting  expense. 

e — Should  there  be  established  a 
clearing  house  to  which  individual 
railroads  would  report  as  to  new 
methods  or  new  devices  adopted,  in 
order  that  proper  publicity  could  be 
given  and  in  order  that  the  informa- 
tion might  be  disseminated  promptly 
to  all  lines  for  their  mutual  benefit. 

f — Such  other  matters  as  the  di- 
vision itself  may  determine  as  ad- 
visable in  the  interest  of  the  adoption 
of  the  best  possible  practice  in  all 
matters  relating  to  equipment  and 
mechanical  devices  of  every  sort." 

Mr.  Wheeler,  while  he  seemed  to 
be  the  key-noter  of  the  convention, 
didn't  get  a  timed  demonstration 
probably  because  be  failed  to  refer 
to  either  Jefferson  or  Jackson,  re- 
minded the  Mechanical  division  of 
the  dangers  of  government  owner- 
ship or  control,  that  are  still  before 
us  on  the  ever-present  horizon.  He 
said : 

"It  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  railroad  earnings  shall  increase 
because : 

Railroad  securities  must  be  sta- 
bilized before  other  security  issues 
feel  a  permanent  favorable  influence. 

Failing  to  secure  such  stabiliza- 
tion savings  banks  and  insurance 
companies  will  become  increasingly 
embarrassed  in  their  efforts  to  main- 
tain their  reserves,  which  means 
their  solvency. 

In  the  absence  of  improved  earn- 
ings continuing  and  larger  loans  are 
inevitable  from  government  sources 
to  meet  fixed  charges  and  such  con- 
tinuation will  give  the  government  a 
stake  in  the  roads  sufficient  to  ac- 
tually imperil  private  ownership. 

This  question  of  ownership  was  a 


Prank  MrMnn:iin> 
Of  the  Interstate  Commerce  CommlMlon 


hard  fought  battle  in  1920.  In  the 
conferences  preceding  the  passage  of 
the  Transportation  act  representa- 
tives of  the  then  administration  urged 
the  retention  of  control  by  the  gov- 
ernment for  a  further  varying  period 
and  those  individuals  and  interests 
who  had  neither  investment  in  rail- 
road securities  nor  directly  provided 
any  of  the  tonnage  to  be  carried  by 
the  raliroads  were  rather  vociferous 
in  the  expression  of  their  belief  that 
the  government  should  continue  its 
operating  control. 

fhe  railroads  then  and  now  are  in 
fact  the  property  of  the  people  or  at 
least  of  that  acquisitive  group  of 
stockholders  and  bondholders  and  of 
those  corporations  whose  ownership 
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is  in  behalf  of  the  people  and  who 
will  always  constitute  jointly  the 
owners  of  our  transportation  com- 
panies as  against  the  improvident 
group  who  would  seek  personal  ad- 
vantage in  rates  and  fares  at  the  ex- 
pense of  general  taxation." 

Reports  were  presented  by  com- 
mittees on  the  following  subjects, 
and  all  recommendations  made  by  the 
committees  were  approved  and  or- 
dered to  be  submitted  to  letter  bal- 
lot for  adoption  as  standard  or  rec- 
ommended practice  —  Safety  Appli- 
ances, Automatic  Train  Line  Connec- 
tors, Locomotive  and  Car  Lighting. 
Automotive  Rolling  Stock,  Utiliza- 
tion of  Locomotives  and  Conserva- 
tion of  Fuel,  Electric  Rolling  Stock, 
Specifications  for  Materials,  Locomo- 
tive Construction,  Arbitration,  Prices 
for  Labor  and  Materials,  Tank  Cars, 
Loading  Rules,  Wheels,  Brakes  and 
Brake  Equipment,  Couplers  and 
Draft  Gears,  Car  Construction. 

Probably  the  outstanding  actions 
of  the  convention  were  the  recom- 
mendation by  the  Committee  on  Car 
Construction  of  the  adoption  of  a 
standard  steel  sheathed  wood  lined 
box  car  for  generally  unrestricted  in- 
terchange service,  and  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Committee  on  Lo- 
comotive Construction  for  the  adop- 
tion of  a  standard  design  and  speci- 
fication for  300-lb.  globe  and  angle 
valves  for  steam  locomotives.  No 
recommendation  was  made,  however, 
for  a  standard  valve  for  pressures 
higher  than  300  lbs. 

H.  A.  Johnson,  director  of  re- 
search, who  is  in  charge  of  the  tests 
of  automatic  train-line  connectors, 
rendered  a  separate  report  on  the 
progress  of  the  tests.  He  said  "Forty- 
six  companies  or  individuals  have 
submitted  plans  or  specifications  of 
their  devices  for  our  consideration. 
These  specifications  have  been  care- 
fully studied  and  nine  different  de- 
vices have  been  ordered  for  the  la- 
boratory tests.  These  devices  were 
selected  as  representative  of  the  va- 
rious types;  such  as  coupler  sup- 
ported, carbody  supported,  wing  type 
or  pin  and  funnel  type  gathering  de- 
vices, butt  face  ports,  45°  ports  or 
side  ports. 

The  train  line  connectors  pur- 
chased for  tests  are  designed  so  that 
they  mav  be  used  with  the  present 
standard  car  coupler.  Several  devices 
have  been  proposed  which  combine 
the  car  coupler  and  the  train  line  con- 
nections into  a  single  device.  The 
adoption  of  one  of  these  devices 
would  require  the  adoption  of  a  new 
coupler  as  well  as  a  train  line  con- 
nector. We  have  thought  it  advisable 
to  delay  the  consideration  of  this  type 


of  device  until  after  we  have  inves- 
tigated the  train  line  connectors 
which  do  not  require  a  change  of  the 
present  car  couplers.  Six  freight  and 
six  passenger  connectors  of  each  of 
the  following  nine  designs  have 
been  ordered  for  the  laboratory  tests  : 
Robinson  wing  type ;  Robinson  pin 
and  funnel  type ;  American ;  Rob- 
erts ;  Workman-Robinson  ;  National ; 
Cobb  ;  Johnson  ;  McTaggart. 

Up  to  the  present  time  six  of  the 
nine  designs  of  freight  connectors 
have  been  delivered  at  Purdue  Uni- 
versity, namely :  Robinson  wing  type, 
Robinson  pin  and  funnel  type,  Amer- 


Silas  Ztvight 
Chairman,  Div.  V.,  A.R..V. 

ican,  Roberts,  National  and  Johnson. 
The  Robinson  wing  type  is  the  only 
passenger  connector  which  has  been 
delivered  even  though  the  date  of 
placing  orders  with  several  of  the 
above  named  companies  was  June, 
1930.  Drawings  and  specifications  of 
additional  train  line  connectors  are 
being  received  from  time  to  time  and 
further  analysis  may  indicate  that  de- 
vices not  included  in  the  above  list 
should  be  ordered  for  the  laboratory 
tests.  The  laboratory  tests  are  being 
made  on  two  machines  designed  es- 
pecially for  this  purpose  and  de- 
scribed in  last  year's  report.  These 
tests  were  started  on  September  29, 
1930.  Your  committee  intends  to  con- 
tinue the  laboratory  tests  until  each 
train  line  connector,  which  is  ordered 
and  delivered,  has  been  tested.  The 
laboratory  tests  should  select  those 
devices  which  have  sufficient  merit  to 
warrant  their  further  trial  under  ac- 
tual service  conditions  in  road  tests." 

In  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Automotive  Rolling  Stock  consider- 
able attention  was  given  to  the  appli- 


cation of  "stream-line"  to  rail  motor 
cars,  for  the  purpose  of  not  only  re- 
ducing air  resistance  at  the  higher 
speeds  for  the  sake  of  increased 
economy  but  also  to  create  a  special 
high  speed  type  of  self  propelled  rail 
motor  car. 

"By  the  creation,"  said  the  report, 
"of  a  special  high  speed  type  of  rail 
motor  car,  there  should  be  some  very 
attractive  fields  of  application  where 
traffic  could  be  stimulated  and  built 
up  to  profitable  amounts.  Certainly, 
really  high  speed  operation  of  com- 
fortable, clean  cars,  free  from  the 
annoyance  and  discomfort  of  smoke 
and  cinders,  should  make  a  favorable 
appeal  for  patronage  and  should  of- 
fer strong  competition  to  both  buses 
and  airplanes.  In  view  of  the  pres- 
ent-day demand  for  speed,  any  agen- 
cy tending  to  do  this  is  worthy  of 
consideration." 

Due  to  the  decline  in  passenger 
travel  in  recent  years  necessitating 
a  reduction  in  operating  expenses 
particularly  over  branch  lines  and 
elsewhere,  where  traffic  is  light,  there 
has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the 
use  of  rail  motor  cars.  Since  Jan- 
uary 1,  1932,  according  to  the  report. 
64  railroads  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  have  placed  in  service  769 
rail  motor  cars.  Eight  years  ago  the 
average  horsepower  was  97.5  but  this 
has  gradually  increased  until  today 
the  average  is  508  h.p.,  while  one 
unit  is  now  being  built  containing 
900  h.p.  Originally  single  motor  rail 
cars  were  used  but  with  the  increase 
in  power,  numerous  roads  are  now 
operating  trains  consisting  of  a  motor 
rail  car  and  four  trailers.  By  the 
use  of  these  cars,  the  railroads  are 
able,  to  give  good  service  in  places 
where  the  cost  of  operating  steam 
trains  would  not  be  warranted. 

New  officers  were  unanimously 
elected  for  the  coming  year  as  fol- 
lows: E.  B.  Hall,  general  superin- 
tendent of  motive  power  of  the  Chi- 
cago &  North  Western,  chairman ; 
and  O.  A.  Garber,  chief  mechanical 
officer,  Missouri  Pacific,  vice  chair- 
man. G.  E.  Smart,  chief  of  car  equip- 
ment of  the  Canadian  National  Ry.( 
resigned  from  the  general  committee 
as  he  is  retiring  from  railroad  service 
on  account  of  heart  trouble.  C.  E. 
Brooks,  chief  of  motive  power  of  the 
Canadian  National,  has  been  made  a 
member  of  the  committee  to  fill  this 
vacancy. 


A  New  Yorker  recently  explained 
how  he  kept  his  balance  in  business. 
"You  see  so  many  socks  on  the  chin 
would  knock  me  flat,"  he  says,  "if 
I  wasn't  getting  so  many  kicks  in 
the  pants/' 
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Tropical  Air  Service 

The  value  of  improved  air  travel 
to  industry  is  emphasized  by  the  use 
of  a  Falcon  plane  and  a  Bellanca 
airbus  to  transport  mail  and  mer- 
chandise from  the  Tayoltita  airport, 
near  Mazatlan,  Mexico.  -240  miles  to 
the  railhead  at  Torreon.  Each  ma- 
chine is  reinforced  by  a  General 
Electric  supercharger  inasmuch  as  the 
plane  passes  from  100  degrees  Fah- 
renheit to  40  below  zero  and  back 
again.  This  makes  it  imperative  to 
supply  the  pilot  with  extra  oxygen 
and  to  give  aid  to  the  engine  by 
means  of  the  supercharger.  The  air- 
bus, on  each  flight,  carries  2.700 
pounds  of  silver  ingots.  This  new 
service  has  done  away  with  the  for- 
mer method  of  transportation  be- 
tween the  mines  and  the  railhead 
whereby  mountain  climbing  burrows 
were  used,  requiring  many  days  of 
travel  over  miles  of  laborious  routes. 


Stratosphere  Test 

It  is  reported  from  France  that 
the  manufacturers  of  the  stratosphere 
airplane,  the  Farman  Co.  will  soon 
test  the  new  ship.  It  is  hoped  the 
plane  will  fly  60.000  feet,  over  11 
miles  above  the  earth,  at  a  maximum 
speed  of  310  miles  per  hour.  The 
plane,  similar  to  a  Farman  190,  has 
a  wing  surface  of  nearly  760  square 
feet  and  is  equipped  with  an  eight 
cylinder,  water-cooled,  350  h.p.  in- 
verted V  type  engine.  It  has  a  vari- 
able pitch  propeller  of  four  blades 
about  15  feet  in  diameter.  The  pi- 
lot's cabin  is  airtight  and  entrance 
thereto  is  by  a  conning  tower  simi- 
lar to  that  of  a  submarine.  Circula- 
tion of  the  gasoline,  oil  and  cooling 
systems  is  accomplished  by  pressure. 


Longest  Air  Line 

The  longest  air  transport  line  of 
the  United  States  operates  almost  en- 
tirely outside  of  the  country.  The 
Pan  American  Airways  now  fly  mail, 
freight  and  passenger  planes  on 
regular  schedules  over  routes  extend- 
ing from  tin-  southern  border  of  the 
United  States  around  South  America, 
to  the  tune  of  20,000  miles  in  dis- 
tance. The  company  was  started 
just  before  the  depression  hit  the 
country  and  has  had  to  compete  with 
well  entrenched,  heavily  subsidized 
foreign  lines.  But,  this  line  is  mak- 
ing money  for  the  report  for  1931 
shows  a  net  profit  of  $105,452  or  21 
cents  a  share  on  the  502. 380  shares 
outstanding,  the  only  capital  liability. 

Despite  its  late  start  the  Pan 
American  Airways  now  surpasses  all 
its  foreign  competitors  in  traffic  vol- 
ume, and  during  the  past  two  and 
one-half  years  the  company  has  bad 
no  fatal  accident  in  Latin  America. 
A  mark  of  99.8  per  cent  operating 
regularity  was  set  last  year. 


More  Women  Are  Flying 

That  women  are  taking  to  airplane 
travel  is  indicated  in  recent  figures 
of  tne  United  Air  Lines  showing 
that  whereas  women  passengers  in 
1931  assumed  twenty  per  cent  of  the 
total,  in  January  and  February,  1932, 
thirty  per  cent  were  women.  Mates 
and  stewardesses  on  the  United  Air 
Lines  planes  comment  that  women 
generally  treat  flying  in  a  more  mat- 
ter of  fact  manner  than  do  men. 
They  buy  their  tickets,  take  their 
seats  in  the  plane  and  ride — that's 
all.  Furthermore,  a  larger  percentage 
of  women  passengers  travel  by  air 
for  pleasure  than  do  men.  who  as  a 
rule  use  planes  chiefly  for  business. 


Air  Messages  Cryptic 

Messages  sent  from  the  world's 
busiest  airway  radio  station,  in  the 
United  Air  Lines'  hangar  at  Chicago 
Municipal  Airport,  are  relayed  in  se- 
quence by  operators  at  the  other  air- 
ports on  the  route  of  a  particular 
plane.  The  messages  are  sent  from 
the  Chicago  Airport  immediately 
after  the  plane  takes  off,  and  an  ex- 
ample of  the  class  of  message  is  seen 
in  the  E< » 1 1  *  iwing : 

"W'UCG  Chicago  Morgan  hello 
Iowa  City  1  V>  Knight  Ferguson 
Zwickey  230  out  4:30  890  1  Chey- 
enne 2  Salt  Lake  1  Reno  6  San  Fran- 
cisco 13  scheduled  night.  Reserved  en 
route  2  Salt  Lake  Los  Angeles.  Chi- 
cago." Translated,  this  typical  mes- 
sage reads :  "This  is  United  Air 
Lines  station  W'UCG  at  Chicago. 
Operator  Morgan;  hello  Iowa  City. 
Trip  Xo.  1  of  the  19th  with  Knight 
piloting,  Ferguson  co-pilot  and 
Zwickev  the  stewardess,  took  off  in 
plane  No.  230  at  4  :30  p.m.  with  890 
pounds  of  mail  and  one  passenger 
for  Cheyenne,  two  for  Salt  Lake 
City,  one  for  Reno,  six  for  San 
Francisco.  Knight  will  radio  on  night 
schedule  Xo.  13.  Two  seats  are  re- 
served at  Salt  I^ike  City  through  to 
Los  Angeles.  Chicago  station  sign- 
ing off." 

This  radio  station  follows  24  mail 
and  passenger  planes  on  the  Chicago- 
Xew  York,  Chicago-Dallas,  and  Chi- 
cago-Pacific Coast  routes  in  each  24 
hours,  with  weather  reports  every  20 
minutes.  In  addition,  every  hour  the 
United  operators  speak  to  thirty-five 
ground  stations  in  nineteen  states. 


An  operator  of  a  new  type  wood- 
burning  autobus  running  between 
Hamburg  and  Bad  Branmstedt,  Ger- 
many, claims  an  85  per  cent  saving  in 
fuel  compared  with  a  gasoline  bus. 


Street   Scene  in   Suva,  the  Largest  City  in   the  Fiji   Islands.     Notice  the 
Crowds  of  Indian  Coolies.    The  Man  in  Uniform  is  a  Proud  Member  of  the 
Native  Police  Force. 


Only  Free 
Railroad 
in  the 
World 

By 

Dr.  T.  M.  Watson 

In  the  far  off  South  Sea  Islands 
there  is  a  railroad  which  boasts 
of  being  the  only  free  railroad  in 
the  world.  It  is  located  on  the  island 
of  Vitilevu,  one  of  the  Fiji  group, 
and  from  many  aspects  it  is  a  very 
interesting  railway. 

Located  as  it  is  upon  a  semi-civi- 
lized tropical  island  only  ninety  miles 
in  its  greatest  diameter — a  palm- 
fringed  dot  of  land  in  the  mid-Pa- 
cific, four  days'  sailing  north  from 
Australia  and  nine  days  southwest 
from  Hawaii,  its  very  existence 
hardly  seems  justified.  Moreover,  it 
is  located  at  the   western   end  of 


Vitilevu,  which  is  far  less  populated 
than  the  eastern  portion.  All  told, 
there  are  less  than  five  thousand 
white  persons  in  the  Fiji  group  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  islands  (only 
eighty  of  which  are  inhabited). 
More  than  half  of  this  white  popu- 
lation is  in  Suva,  the  capital  of  Fiji ; 
and  this  is  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Vitilevu.  Certainly  not  over  a  thou- 
sand whites  inhabit  the  western  half 
of  the  island — where  the  railroad  is 
located. 

The  total  population  of  Fiji  is 
170.000,  about  half  of  that  number 
being  native  Fijians  and  the  other 
half  coolies  from  India.  Neither  the 
natives  nor  the  Indians  have  any 
great  need  of  railroad  transporta- 
tion ;  indeed  their  average  weekly 
wage  would  just  about  pay  for  a 


hundred-mile  railroad  journey  in  the 
United  States. 

But  in  spite  of  these  considera- 
tions, there  exists  in  Vitilevu  one 
hundred  and  five  miles  of  railroad 
roadway  for  passenger  use  and  con- 
siderably more  than  this  for  freight 
transportation ;  and  moreover,  the 
passenger  service  is  absolutely  free. 

From  the  railroad  center  at  Lau- 
toka  on  the  western  coast  of  the 
island,  passenger  trains  leave  on 
regular  schedules  for  the  town  of 
Mba,  twenty-five  miles  distant  on  the 
northern  coast ;  and  to  Singatoka, 
eighty  miles  in  the  opposite  direction. 
The  trains,  consisting  of  about  six 
cars*  each,  carry  passengers  only — 
and  are  manned  by  an  engineer  and 
a  fireman.  The  railroad  has  no  pas- 
senger stations,  no  ticket  offices  and 


Free  Railroad  on  the  Island  of  Vitilevu,  Fiji,  Operated  1>>   the  Colonial  Sugar  Refining  Company.    The  First  Car  In 
Reserver  for  White  Persons  and  Half-f'astes.   The  other  (  :irs  Are  for  Native  Fijians,  Indian  Coolies  and  Chinese. 
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no  conductors,  for  n<»  tickets  are 
sold  or  collected.  Anyone  wishing  to 
go  to  Mba  or  Singatoka — or  to  any 
of  the  fascinating  little  villages  en 
route — merely  boards  the  train  at 
Lautoka.  where  it  starts,  or  hops  on 
while  it  is  in  motion.  The  train  makes 
one  stop  only,  and  that  is  at  the  end 
of  the  line.  Anyone  wishing  to  get 
off  elsewhere  must  jump  off. 

Strangely  enough,  there  are  two 
classes  of  travel  on  this  free  rail- 
road, analagous  to  the  parlor  car  and 
the  day  coach.  The  first  car,  just  ad- 
jacent to  the  coal  tender,  is  reserved 
for  whito  and  half-castes.  The  lat- 
ter are  permitted  any  seat  in  this  car 
not  already  occupied  by  a  white  per- 
son. A  half-caste  must  relinquish  his 
seat  if  a  white  person  boards  the 
train  and  no  seats  are  available.  This 
special  car.  though  somewhat  better 
than  the  other  five  or  six  which 
make  up  the  train,  is  far  from  com- 
fortable. It  is  constructed  of  wood, 
and  is  really  nothing  more  or  less 
than  a  floor  and  roof  supported  by 
four  uprights,  one  at  each  corner  of 
the  car.  There  are  four  benches, 
seating  about  five  passengers  each. 
The  car  has  no  sides,  for  the  tem- 
perature of  the  country  rarely  falls 
low  enough  to  make  them  necessary. 

The  other  cars  of  the  train  are  for 
the  use  of  native  Fijians,  Indians, 
C  hinese  and  others.  These  cars  are, 
if  possible,  even  less  comfortable 
than  the  reserved  car  for  whites. 

The  train  runs  upon  a  narrow 
gauge  track,  laid  upon  a  fairly  well- 
built  roadbed.  It  is  a  permanent  road- 
bed, topped  by  sturdy  ties  upon 
which  tlie  tracks  rest.  Along  most 
of  its  right-of-way  it  is  a  two-track 


Native  Boy*  Sitting  on  the  Narrow  Gauge 
Tracks  ot"  the  Free  Itailroad,  >lunehiim; 
Blta  of  Sugar  Cane  Which  Pell  From  the 

'I'm in  on   its   Way  Through. 


road ;  along  the  more  isolated  re- 
gions of  its  run  there  is  but  a  single 
track.  The  engine  looks  like  a  replica 
of  our  first  locomotive,  but  it  is  really 
of  recent  construction  and  is  quite 
efficient.  There  has  been  no  break- 
down, no  wreck,  no  mishap  in  the 
history  of  the  road. 

The  train  runs  at  about  fifteen 
miles  per  hour,  and  passes  through 
wild,  isolated,  beautiful  areas.  Every 
now  and  then  it  passes  through  a 
native  village  with  its  picturesque 
grass  huts  and  cocoanut  groves — in- 
congruous background  for  a  railway! 
The  tracks  skirt  the  coastline  as 
closely  as  possible  in  order  to  avoid 


the  hilly  and  mountainous  areas  fur- 
ther inland.  During  nearly  all  of  the 
journey  from  Lautoka  to  Mba,  or 
from  I^autoka  to  Singatoka,  the  blue 
Pacific  can  be  seen — its  thundering 
rollers  quieted  by  Fiji's  coral  reef. 

To  the  natives,  the  train's  run  is 
a  very  festive  occasion.  They  jam 
the  native  cars,  jumping  on  and  off 
all  along  the  run.  Those  who  make 
the  whole  run  from  Lautoka  to  Mba 
(or  in  the  opposite  direction)  take 
lunch  witli  them — taro,  cocoanut 
cheese,  tropical  fruits— and  make  a 
day  of  it !  The  cars  are  always  filled 
with  these  laughing,  joking,  half- 
naked  natives.  The  reserved  car  is 
usually  not  in  such  great  demand  for 
the  white  inhabitants  do  not  relish 
even  the  two-hour  journey  to  Mba 
on  its  unyielding  wooden  seats. 

The  train  carries  its  passengers 
through  great  fields  of  waving  sugar 
cane,  some  of  it  more  than  six  feet 
high.  Thousands  of  acres  of  sugar 
cane  stretch  across  the  island,  and 
often  the  cane  brushes  against  the 
cars  as  they  pass  through  the  fields. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  presence  of 
the  sugar  cane  accounts  for  the  ex- 
istence of  the  railroad. 

The  Colonial  Sugar  Refining  Com- 
pany of  Fiji  owns  and  operates  the 
road.  It  also  controls  most  of  Fiji's 
enormous  crop  of  sugar  cane.  Its 
center  of  activity  is  Lautoka.  in  which 
one  of  the  largest  sugar  mills  of  the 
world  is  located.  Other  mills  are  lo- 
cated in  Mba  and  Singatoka,  and  it 
is  between  these  three  mills  that  the 
railroad  runs. 

In  the  cane-cutting  season  these 
three  communities  bristle  with  ac- 
tivity. Thousands  of  carloads  of 
sugar  cane,  each  car  holding  about 
three  tons  of  cane,  roll  into  Lautoka 
daily  to  be  emptied  into  the  yawn- 
ing jaws  of  the  immense  crane- 
crusher.  During  this  period  hundreds 
of  miles  of  temporary  track  are  laid 
from  the  main  roadway  directly  into 
the  cane  fields.  After  the  cane  has 
been  cut  and  transported,  the  tracks 
are  picked  up  and  laid  elsewhere. 
The  tracks  are  placed  in  position 
where  they  are  needed,  like  the  tracks 
of  a  child's  toy  railway;  and  the 
locomotive  picks  its  way  carefully, 
very  carefully,  over  them. 

The  passenger  division  of  the  rail- 
road is  of  minor  importance  and  is 
probably  a  gesture  of  good- will  to- 
ward the  many  employees  of  the  mill. 


Close  I  p  of  :i  Sugar  Car  Loaded  Willi  (  line.    The  Cane  In  Transported  in 
These   Open   t  ars   It itf li t   From   the  Fields  to   the   Mill   In  Lautoka. 


For  each  passenger  carried  in  the 
standard  railway  coach,  the  locomo- 
tive must  pull  1000  pounds  of  dead 
weight ;  for  each  passenger  in  the 
Pullman  car,  it  is  approximately  5000. 
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Rails  Owe  Plenty  In 
Australia 

A  recent  report  presented  to  the 
conference  of  premiers  and  treasur- 
ers of  Australia  showed  that  40  per 
cent  of  the  country's  debt  is  owed 
by  Australian  railroads,  and  that  the 
difficulties  in  balancing"  the  govern- 
ment budget  would  be  largely  over- 
come if  the  railways  paid  their  way. 
However,  it  was  noted  that  since 
1915  the  record  has  been  one  of 
steadily  mounting  losses,  which  in 
most  Australian  states  form  the  larg- 
est single  item  in  the  general  budget 
deficit  for  the  year.   Public  capital 


ings  have  not  increased  in  step  with 
the  additional  capital  invested. 

In  view  of  the  gravity  of  the  posi- 
tion, the  premiers'  conference  decided 
to  appoint  a  committee  including  the 
chief  railway  commissioners,  to  in- 
vestigate the  prospect  of  consolida- 
tion and  control  of  all  Australian 
railways,  and  related  questions  of 
capitalization,  transport  coordination, 
non-paying  lines,  depreciation  and  a 
policy  to  facilitate  the  ultimate  adop- 
tion of  a  uniform  gauge. 

In  the  seven  years  to  June  30, 
1929,  more  than  £83,000,000  was 
added  to  capital  expenditure,  and  had 
a  bold  policy  of  gauge  unification 


One  of  Our  Readers  in  Australia  Sends  Us  This  Interesting  Picture  of  the 
Only  Train  in  the  World  That  Carries  a  Piano  as  Regular  Equipment.  A 
Sing-Sons  Was  in  Progress  Until  Tea  Came  Around. 


invested  in  the  railways  has  reached 
a  total  of  £341,366,000  entailing  an 
annual  interest  bill  of  £17,535,000, 
equivalent  to  46.35  per  cent  of  the 
revenue.  During  the  past  seventeen 
years  the  aggregate  losses  on  the 
state  systems  have  reached  the  total 
of  £68,467,000,  and  the  rate  of  loss, 
despite  large  application  of  loan 
money  and  prosperous  seasons,  has 
shown  an  increasing  momentum  in 
post-war  years,  coincidently  with  in- 
tensified road  competition. 

Today  the  finances  are  in  a  critical 
condition  and  a  source  of  disquiet  to 
every  government.  The  official  fig- 
ures scarcely  disclose  the  full  extent 
of  the  deficits,  because  allowance  is 
not  made  in  railway  accounts  for  de- 
preciation and  obsolescence,  there 
being  still  50-year-old  locomotives, 
passenger  and  freight  cars  on  the 
books  at  their  original  cost.  Apart 
from  war  debt,  about  40  per  cent  of 
the  combined  federal  and  state  debts 
is  thus  represented  by  the  railways 
investment,  the  capital  expenditure 
on  which  has  been  increased  by  more 
than  £65,000,000  in  the  last  six 
years.    But  during  this  period,  earn- 


been  adopted  when  the  royal  com- 
mission reported  in  1921,  much  of 
this  expenditure  would  have  been  in- 
cluded within  the  unification  scheme. 
Not  only  do  present  gauges  vary  as 
between  three  feet  six  inches  in 
Queensland  and  West  Australia,  to 
five  feet  three  inches  in  Victoria  and 
South  Australia,  but  each  system  has 
a  different  schedule  of  rates  and  a 
different  classification  of  articles, 
leading  to  absurd  complications  and 
anomalies. 

In  all  states,  the  railways  suffer 
from  road  competition,  and,  recently 
New  South  Wales  passed  stringent 
legislation  designed  to  divert  patron- 
age from  commercial  motors  to  the 
railways.  Many  lines  have  paid 
neither  interest  nor  working  expenses 
for  years,  their  construction  having 
been  defended  on  grounds  of  devel- 
opmental value  or  insurance  against 
stock  losses  in  times  of  drought. 

Even  if  allowance  be  made  for 
these  considerations,  neglect  of 
sound  financial  practice  in  Australian 
railway  systems,  notably  the  failure 
to  provide  sinking  funds  on  a  proper 
scale,    has   enormously  accentuated 


the  difficulty.  Owing  to  public  own- 
ership and  the  quasi-political  control 
probably  most  state  systems  are  over- 
staged  in  comparison  with  railways 
under  commercial  management.  Un- 
ions of  railway  workers  resist  poli- 
cies of  retrenchment,  dismissals,  and 
rationing,  and  ministers  are  apt  to  be 
swayed  by  t  h  e  unions'  voting 
strength,  even  if  they  deplore  the 
illusory  economics  implied  in  the  de- 
mand that  staffs  be  kept  full  em- 
ployment because  the  railways  are 
publicly  owned. 


New  Plans  To  Develop 
Rail  Travel  in  France 

The  prospect  of  a  diminishing  re- 
turn from  foreign  visitors  has  caused 
France  to  consider  some  method  to 
induce  their  people  to  travel  at  home. 
And  it  is  now  proposed  by  Daniel 
Baque,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Office  of  Tourisme  to  issue 
vacation  booklets  as  rewards  for 
service  or  recognition  of  merit,  to 
be  cashed  by  the  Treasury  on  sight 
and  presumably  spent  for  travel. 

The  vacation  booklet  will  contain 
stamps  to  be  distributed  as  rewards 
for  superior  service  in  public  admin- 
istration, private  enterprises  and 
schools.  To  get  an  idea  of  the  re- 
turns from  such  a  scheme  it  has  been 
figured  that  on  the  basis  of  50,000 
schools  in  France,  should  10  pupils 
receive  500  francs  in  stamps  as  re- 
ward, this  would  make  5,000  francs, 
or,  for  a  total  of  all  the  schools,  250,- 
000,000. 

In  regard  to  administrations  if  only 
20  per  cent  of  the  approximately 
500,000  officials  were  to  be  given  a 
booklet  of  about  1,000  francs,  the 
amount  of  their  booklets  would  pro- 
duce 100,000,000,  which,  added  to 
the  250,000,000  from  the  schools, 
would  give  a  total  of  350,000,000. 

France  is  reported  to  have  approxi- 
mately 27,500,000,000  francs  invested 
in  the  tourist  industry.  Last  year 
1,500,000  tourists  were  counted  in 
France,  but  it  is  expected  that  this 
figure  will  drop  to  1,000,000  this 
year;  and  it  is  estimated  that  France's 
total  invisible  exports  will  be  de- 
creased from  10,000,000,000  to  7- 
000,000,000  francs,  the  average 
spending  capacity  of  each  visitor  hav- 
ing been  set  at  about  7.000  francs. 

Faced  with  the  prospect  of  a  di- 
minishing number  of  foreign  visitors, 
France,  therefore,  is  setting  about  to 
induce  the  French  to  do  their  travel- 
ing at  home.  It  is  not  reported  when 
this  plan  will  be  placed  into  effect, 
but  it  is  said  to  be  the  subject  of  a 
proposed  law  in  the  near  future. 
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Air  Conditioning 
Progress 

Man  -  made  weather,  produced 
through  air-conditioning  to  meet  the 
comfort  requirements  of  railroad  pas- 
sengers irrespective  of  the  season  or 
clime,  has  heen  installed  hy  the  New 
York  Central  and  Southern  Pacific. 
The  new  service  on  the  Southern 
Pacific  was  introduced  in  the  form 
of  fourteen  dining  cars  utilized  on 
the  transcontinental  schedules.  The 
new  precooling  system  employed  by 
the  Xew  York  Central  will  be  used 
on  all  important  trains,  but  in  addi- 
tion, the  system  which  will  be  used 
to  reduce  the  temperature  at  least 
ten  degrees  below  the  prevailing 
outside  temperature  in  the  road's 
cars,  will  be  used  also  at  the  Grand 
Central  Terminal.  Xew  York.  Other 
stations  to  receive  the  precooling 
system  are  the  T^i  Salle  street  and 
Michigan  Central  at  Chicago,  and  the 
terminals  at  Buffalo.  Detroit.  Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati.  Indianapolis.  St. 
I  ,ouis  and  Boston. 

The  Illinois  Central  has  ordered 
ten  westinghouse  air  conditioning 
units  for  cooling  cars  this  summer  on 
their  daylight  special  trains  running 
between  Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  The 
ten  units,  each  producing  a  cooling 
effect  equivalent  to  melting  six  tons 
of  ice  in  24  hours,  will  be  installed 
on  dining,  lounge,  parlor,  chair  cars 
and  coaches. 

The  Westinghouse  air  condition- 
ing unit  consists  of  a  self-contained 
high-speed  motor  driven  compressor 
and  condenser  mounted  under  the 
car  body,  similar  to  the  familiar  bat- 
tery box.  A  gear-driven  axle-genera- 
tor, twice  as  powerful  as  the  usual 
railway  belt-driven  type,  can  supply 
power  for  car  lighting,  battery  charg- 
ing and  the  air  conditioning  system. 
The  electrical  control  is  arranged  to 
give  constant  voltage  at  any  train 
speed  from  20  to  90  miles  an  hour. 

A  unique  arrangement  will  permit 
the  cars  to  be  cooled  in  the  yard  be- 
fore a  run  by  merely  plugging  the 
system  into  an  existing  alternating 
current  power  supply.  While  this  is 
taking  place,  batteries  may  be  charged 
without  change  in  connections.  W  hen 
the  cooled  train  is  ready  to  start  out. 
the  service  can  be  switched  over  to 
the  direct  current  power  supply  car- 
ried on  the  cars. 

The  Frisco  Lines  have  announced 
the  installation  on  its  Texas  Special 
of  air  cooled  dining  cars  seating 
thirty  people.  Outstanding  features 
of  the  cooling  system  are  said  to  be 
absence  of  ammonia,  gasoline  and 
ether  in  the  preparation  of  air,  and 


the  ability  of  the  equipment  to  drop 
temperature  inside  the  car  approxi- 
mately one  degree  a  minute  if  de- 
sired. In  wintertime  when  cooling  of 
the  diner  is  not  necessary,  the  cool- 
ing device  is  so  arranged  that  it  will 
wash  and  humidify  the  the  air  and 
keep  it  in  constant  circulation. 


An  Unique  Merchandis- 
ing Program 

During  a  series  of  sales  and  ad- 
vertising conferences  for  their  sales- 
nun  and  dealers,  from  February  1 
to  May  1,  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rub- 
ber Co.  used  the  drama  as  a  means 
of  presenting  their  1932  merchan- 
dising program.  The  facilities  of  the 
railroads  were  employed  to  bring  the 
conferences  to  the  field  organiza- 
tions. According  to  data  available 
from  20  to  25  Goodrich  representa- 
tives visited  30  of  the  country's  larg- 
est cities,  traveling  hy  special  Pull- 
man and  carrying  a  complete  outfit 
for  the  presentation  of  a  three-act 
sales  drama,  using  a  special  baggage 
car  for  the  equipment. 

The  total  train  miles  approximated 
16,000  miles  and  the  passenger  mile- 
age for  the  conference  group  alone 
surpassed  the  400,000  mark.  In  ad- 
dition to  that  rail  transportation, 
several  thousand  Goodrich  represen- 
tatives used  steam  roads  to  reach 
conference  centers,  probably  increas- 
ing the  passenger  mileage  to  some- 
thing like  1,000,000  miles.  Railroad 
and  Pullman  fares  for  the  conference 
group  totaled  approximately  $20,000, 
while  dining  car  meals  and  miscel- 
laneous expenditures  en  route  totaled 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $3,000.  These 
figures  indicate  that  a  total  of  ap- 
proximately $23,000  was  expended 
by  this  company  for  rail  transporta- 
tion during  the  three-month  confer- 
ence period,  in  addition  to  the -un- 


charted dealer  expenditures. 

In  order  to  complete  the  program 
the  conference  group  was  required 
to  travel  on  17  railroads  in  40  of  the 
48  states  and  a  portion  of  Canada. 
Commenting  on  the  use  of  railroads 
and  the  conference  system  employed 
this  year  S.  B.  Robertson,  vice  presi- 
dent and  general  mana- 
ger of  the  Goodrich  tire 
division,  stated : 

"Because  of  the  ease 
with  which  a  large  num- 
ber of  men  and  all  neces- 
sary conference  equip- 
ment can  be  moved  by 
rail  this  means  is  excep- 
tionally favorable  in  pro- 
viding the  personal  con- 
tact necessary  for  suc- 
cessfully presenting  an 
extensive  program  to  an 
unlimited  organization  in 
a  short  time." 

Serious  'consideration 
of  further  use  of  the 
drama  for  conference 
purposes  is  being  given 
by  the  executives  of  the 
company  which  would 
necessarily  entail  the  further  use  of 
railroads  as  a  transportation  medium. 


The  Railroad  Dollar 

F.  J.  Fell,  Jr.,  vice  president  and 
comptroller  of  the  Pennsylvania, 
gives  below  figures  in  cents  which 
demonstrate  the  income  and  outgo  of 
the  1931  dollar  as  applied  to  his  road. 


To  employes  for  wages   47.87 

To  the  mining  industries,  for 

locomotive  fuel   3.83 

To  manufacturers  and  dealers, 

for  material  and  supplies.  .  .  13.89 

To  reserves,  for  depreciation 

and  retirements    4.57 

To  claimants,  for  loss,  damage, 
etc   2.42 

To  miscellaneous  payees,  for 

all  other  expenditures   2.47 

To  federal,  state,  county  and 
municipal  governments,  for 
taxes    6.69 

To  other  companies,  for  rental 
of  equipment  and  joint  fa- 
cilities   3.27 

To  bond  and  mortgage  holders 

and  others,  for  fixed  charges  10.05 

Leaving  available  for  dividends 

to  stockholders   4.94 


Total   100.00 


Mr.  Fell  emphasizes  the  fact  that 
wages  in  1931.  as  in  other  years,  ab- 
sorbed nearly  half  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania railroad's  total  revenue. 


Dr.    1  '■'ill,    Conrad*  Assistant   Chief    I  rmin'i-r  of  the 
\\  est iiiKhoiixe    Kleet.   «V    >lf(r.   Co.,    [njspectlng  Their 
\rn  Power  Unit  for  Air  Conditioning  Cur*. 


Editorial  Comment 


The  Presidential  Year  Bugaboo 

"If  1932  runs  true  to  form  with  other  presidential 
years,  business  in  the  Southwest  is  due  to  take  an 
early  turn  for  the  better,''  M.  H.  Cahill.  president 
of  the  Missouri-Kansas-Texas  Railroad,  said  recently. 

"Our  figures  show  that  with  one  exception  freight 
earnings  for  the  last  six  months  of  a  general  election 
year  have  been  greater  than  those  for  the  last  six 
months  of  the  preceding  year.  Apparently  the  im- 
provement is  already  under  way,  for  since  early  in 
June  loadings  over  the  M.-K.-T.  have  been  showing 
an  encouraging  gain  over  the  preceding  months. 
While  the  average  increase  since  June  6  has  been 
only  about  200  cars  a  day  it  is  significant  because  at 
this  time  last  June  the  trend  was  downward." 

Similar  reports  from  a  number  of  sources  indicate 
the  belief  among  various  railroad  presidents  that  we 
have  now  passed  the  low  point  in  business  and  that 
there  will  be  a  gradual  improvement,  if  not  an  ex- 
tensive one,  in  traffic  the  balance  of  this  year. 

Now  that  the  conventions  of  the  two  major  na- 
tional parties  are  over  and  their  platforms  placed  be- 
fore the  people,  we  see  no  reason  to  foster  the  old 
bugaboo  and  let  the  forthcoming  elections  interfere 
with  our  economic  advancement. 

The  groups  in  control  of  both  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  parties  trend  toward  conservatism.  The 
Democrats  are  just  as  much  interested  in  a  return  of 
prosperity  as  are  the  Republicans.  The  chief  differ- 
ence existing  between  them  is  the  formula  which 
each  offers  to  attain  this  objective ;  consequently  with 
no  radical  situation  facing  the  country,  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  can  not  go  forward  in  a  constructive 
manner  to  reestablish  business  and  dismiss  the  old 
mental  hallucination  that  we  must  await  the  outcome 
of  the  November  elections. 

Both  parties  realize  the  importance  of  our  railroad 
and  transportation  systems  being  fairly  treated,  as 
essential  to  our  economic  welfare.  While  this  as- 
surance does  not  guarantee  the  full  cooperation  that 
the  transportation  companies  would  like  to  have, 
there  are  no  unpleasant  threats  on  the  horizon.  Con- 
sequently, it  seems  entirely  logical  that  the  railroads 
can  proceed  with  any  plans  that  they  have  for  the 
future  and  for  the  development  of  their  properties, 
w  ithout  much  consideration  of  the  political  outcome. 


What  Next? 

A  rather  interesting  statement  issued  recently  by 
President  Seavey  of  the  California  Railroad  Commis- 
sion declares  that  there  has  been  a  return  to  the  peo- 
ple of  seven  dollars  in  cash  benefits  for  each  dollar 
expended,  by  the  commission.  The  statement  was 
based  on  a  comparison  of  the  total  amount  expended 
by  the  commission  with  the  net  amount  of  rate 
reductions. 

Somehow  or  other  we  had  in  our  old  fogey  minds 
that  originally  the  railroad  commissions  were  to 
serve  the  interests  of  the  public  and  the  carriers,  as 
an  impartial  body,  and  to  determine  the  equity  in 


any  situation  that  might  arise,  of  both  parties.  Of 
course  we  realize  that  for  many  years  the  general 
trend  seems  to  have  been  far  from  this  direction.  In 
fact,  commissions  generally  seem  to  have  devoted 
their  entire  efforts  to  restrict  carrier  development 
rather  than  to  foster  it.  Their  continuous  trend  has 
been  to  reduce  rates  regardless  of  the  effect  on  the 
carriers,  but  the  last  straw  seems  to  break  when 
the  president  of  a  commission  comes  out  with  abso- 
lute figures  and  boasts  that  his  body  has  made  a 
profit  for  the  tax  payers,  due  to  their  ability  to  force 
down  carriers'  rates. 

Public  servants,  continuing  to  interpret  their  duties 
in  this  one-sided  manner,  will  in  time  possibly  arouse 
the  public  to  the  unjust  and  uneconomic  inter- 
ference with  business  growth  that  the  involvement 
of  politics  in  business  creates.  The  sooner  a  limita- 
tion is  put  upon  the  functions  of  the  various  state  and 
national  commissions;  and  the  actual  duties  pertain- 
ing to  management,  finance  and  development  re- 
turned to  the  carriers,  the  better  off  we  will  be. 


Better  Salesmanship  Needed 

"May  God  help  the  Railroads",  was  the  heading  of 
an  article  in  a  recent  issue  of  one  of  our  popular 
magazines. 

We  do  not  believe  that  God  or  any  other  deity  is 
going  to  help  the  railroads  or  any  other  industrial 
enterprise.  It  is  just  a  little  bit  out  of  their  line! 
The  only  thing  that  is  going  to  help  the  railroads 
is  the  application  of  modern  methods,  modern  power, 
and  aggressive  management. 

The  greatest  work  that  the  railways  can  do  to 
meet  present  competitive  situation  is  to  apply  mod- 
ern merchandising  methods  and  salesmanship  to  their 
business.  While  it  is  true  that  the  railways  have  been 
large  advertisers,  their  entire  plan  of  operation  really 
has  not  changed  materially  in  the  past  decade.  There 
has  been  little  keen  merchandising  or  sales  effort  put 
behind  the  sale  of  their  product — transportation. 

Constructive  plans  must  be  made  and  campaigns 
planned  to  sell  transportation,  both  through  direct 
selling,  circularization  and  advertising.  The  com- 
petition which  the  railroads  are  facing  is  exempli- 
fied in  a  circular  letter  issued  May  26  by  American 
Airways.  There  is  some  real  merchandising  in  this 
letter  and  whether  the  facts  stand  up  in  general  appli- 
cation or  not,  they  are  bound  to  impress  a  percentage 
of  business  firms. 

The  key-note  stressed  in  this  letter  is  the  fact  that 
a  number  of  firms  have  found  that  the  use  of  air 
travel  in  business  reduces  expenses  about  ten  per 
cent  by  saving  business  hours.  This  statement  is 
backed  up  in  detail  with  facts  and  figures  covering  a 
17-day  business  trip,  starting  from  New  York,  touch- 
ing Cincinnati,  Dallas,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  C  leveland, 
and  back  to  New  York.  The  figures  show  the  cost 
of  the  trip  at  $775.20,  including  transportation,  liv- 
ing expenses  and  salary,  if  made  by  rail  ;  and  those 
showing  the  cost  of  the  trip  if  made  by  air.  While 
transportation  costs  more  by  air,  the  trip  is  accom- 
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plished  in  eleven  days,  so  that  with  allowance  for 
living  and  salary  costs,  the  saving  is  equivalent  to 
24.75  per  cent. 

There  is  no  question  that  these  figures  are  correct 
and  that  the  circular  letter  has  some  decided  sales 
punch,  but  consideration  is  not  given  to  the  psycho- 
logical effect  on  the  efficiency  of  the  individual  and 
his  consequent  business  productivity. 

It  has  been  our  experience  that,  while  the  speed 
with  which  a  salesman  covers  his  territory  is  a  fac- 
tor, on  the  other  hand  we  have  known  just  as  many 
cases  where  covering  the  territory  under  too  great 
time  and  sales  pressure  has  not  been  productive  of 
the  best  in  results.  The  mental  condition  of  a  man 
on  the  road  is  almost  paramount  to  every  other  fac- 
tor. Reasonable  speed;  good  meals  at  regular  hours; 
air-conditioned  cars;  good  hotels  and  comfortable 
beds,  may  do  more  to  produce  business  than  a  mere 
question  of  traveling  time. 

The  great  improvements  being  made  consistently 
by  the  railroads  in  both  speed  and  comfort  in  pas- 
senger travel,  afford  a  great  opportunity  for  some 
real  salesmanship  on  the  part  of  the  roads.  We  do 
not  mean  just  promiscuous  advertising  of  individual 
improvements.  We  mean  planned  campaigns,  such 
as  an  appeal  to  business  men  based  on  the  comfort 
and  practicability  of  using  the  railroad  on  all  business 
trips.  For  example — a  circular  giving  facts  regard- 
ing a  trip  from  New  York  to  Chicago  for  a  week's 
business,  showing  the  hours  the  best  trains  leave; 
the  time  of  arrival  at  destination  without  any  loss  of 
business  time.  Then  show  how  the  service  is  main- 
tained for  the  business  man's  greatest  comfort — 
stress  the  small  details — how  he  can  call  up  his  office 
from  the  train  for  last  minute  instructions;  then  the 
club  car  with  its  latest  magazines  ;  a  shower  bath  and 
shave  before  a  dinner  with  as  fine  service  as  can  be 
had  at  any  hotel ;  an  evening's  chat  over  smokes  in 
the  club  car;  all  of  this  in  cars  in  which  the  tempera- 
ture is  controlled  by  scientific  accuracy  for  the  main- 
tenance of  his  health  and  greatest  comfort ;  a  good 
breakfast  in  the  morning;  and  his  clothes  freshly 
pressed.  In  fact  show  that  everything  has  been  pro- 
vided for  his  rest  and  convenience,  so  that  he  may  be 
ready  to  start  out  in  perfect  physical  and  mental  con- 
dition on  the  day's  business  the  moment  he  reaches 
his  destination. 

This  kind  of  campaign,  we  believe,  will  be  effec- 
tive. But  this  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  potential 
possibilities.  The  same  kind  of  merchandising  can 
be  applied  to  freight  solicitation;  to  the  development 
of  excursion  business,  etc.  Many  of  the  railroads 
even  during  the  depression  have  profited  by  modern 
merchandising.  The  start  has  been  made,  but  it  has 
still  greater  possibilities. 


Contract  Haulers  Demoralize  Rates 

Recent  investigations  into  freight  transportation 
conditions  made  by  the  Railroad  Commission  of 
California  with  the  cooperation  of  shippers  indicate 
that  the  alleged  invasion  of  the  common  carrier  by 
contract  haulers  has  added  to  the  general  instability 
of  business,  but  that  a  correction  might  be  made  if 
the  truck  hauler,  operating  as  a  legitimate  contract 
hauler  in  one  direction  was  prevented  from  enter- 
ing the  common  field  on  his  back  haul.  Testimony 
of  witnesses  showed  that  prices  quoted  on  freight 
covered  so  wide  a  range,  that  there  was  no  longer 
any  certainty  as  to  freight  charges  with  certified 


truck  carriers,  through  failure  to  classify  goods 
properly,  in  effect  giving  rebates.  The  crux  of  the 
testimony  at  the  several  hearings  of  the  commission 
showed  that  the  unregulated  motor  carrier,  particu- 
larly the  pseudo  "contract  carrier",  is  today  respon- 
sible for  virtual  demoralization  of  transportation 
rates  and  practices,  and  indirectly  the  public,  includ- 
ing the  shipper,  must  pay  the  bill  for  uneconomic 
and  unprofitable  motor  transport  operations.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  distribution  of  California  manufac- 
turers has  reached  a  point  where  neither  producer 
nor  consumer  can  determine  transportation  costs,  and 
almost  every  truck  shipment  necessitated  haggling 
and  reckless  disregard  of  every  principle  except  price. 

It  was  clearly  stated  by  many  shippers  that  present 
transportation  troubles  have  arisen  largely  through 
the  failure  of  contract  haulers  to  keep  within  their 
proper  field,  a  field  of  specialized  service  because  it 
requires  special  equipment,  or  because  of  unusual  or 
emergency  requirements  that  it  involves.  Recogni- 
tion was  admitted  that  common  carriers,  whether 
rails,  steamship  or  truck,  should  be  subjected  to 
regulation  to  secure  protection  of  shippers  against 
refunding,  rebating  and  other  discriminatory  prac- 
tices, but  it  was  also  stated  that  the  thing'chiefly 
needed  to  correct  present  conditions  is  the  necessary 
machinery  to  enforce  existing  laws. 


Insurance  Companies  Behind 
the  Times 

Recent  admissions  of  several  life  insurance  com- 
panies indicate  a  trend  toward  a  removal  of  restric- 
tions against  travel  on  regular  scheduled  air  lines. 
And  rightly  so.  The  record  for  safety  and  reliability 
established  during  the  last  five  years  by  the  air  trans- 
port lines  of  the  United  States  should  be  considered 
by  American  insurance  companies.  These  restric- 
tions as  well  as  the  additional  premium  charge  for 
policy  holders  over  the  established  airways  of  the 
country  by  transport  planes  should  be  removed. 
Many  insurance  companies  have  recognized  the  facts 
concerning  airplane  travel,  but  there  are  a  few  who 
continue  the  old  plan  of  restrictions,  while  others 
limit  their  policy  holders  to  five  to  ten  trips  by  air 
line  in  any  one  year.  It  seems  to  us  rather  an  asinine 
policy  for  companies  to  specify  a  certain  number  of 
trips.  Should  they  not  take  a  more  progressive 
step  and  remove  these  restrictions  completely  and 
definitely?  Even  the  Prudential  and  the  Penn  Mu- 
tual restrict  their  policy  holders  although  at  no  ad- 
ditional premium,  to  the  use  of  the  regular  air  lines 
to  from  ten  to  fifteen  times  in  a  year. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  just  what  method 
has  been  adopted  by  the  insurance  companies  to  de- 
termine the  number  of  flights  considered  a  safe  risk 
per  person.  If  these  insurance  companies  base  their 
aviation  premiums  on  figures  provided  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  and  the  department's  statis- 
tics continue  to  show  a  steady  trend  toward  a  high 
factor  of  safety  by  the  air  lines  of  the  United  States, 
there  should  certainly  be  a  greater  effort  made  by  all 
companies  to  follow  the  way  paved  by  the  Connecti- 
cut General  Life  Insurance  Co.  This  company,  it  is 
understood,  long  ago  removed  restrictions  against 
the  use  of  transport  planes  either  by  the  company's 
policy  holders  or  its  employes.  And,  through  group 
life  insurance,  the  company  is  furnishing  protection 
for  all  employes  including  pilots  of  Transcontinental 
&  Western  Air,  as  well  as  several  of  the  large  air 
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transport  companies.  The  Continental  General  also 
permits  the  holders  of  their  standard  life  policies  to 
use  air  transport  lines  without  prejudice. 

Reports  reflect  a  concentrated  move  among  the  in- 
surance companies  to  recognize  air  lines,  for  insur- 
ance purposes,  as  operating  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
railroads,  steamship  lines  and  bus  lines.  This  move, 
apparently  based  upon  evidence  of  the  air  lines'  sta- 
bility and  dependability  as  observed  in  their  excellent 
records,  should  materialize  in  a  general  removal  of 
restrictions.  And  it  shouldn't  take  the  rest  of  the 
year  so  to  do.  The  compilation  of  the  Aeronautical 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  made  from  replies  by  44  com- 
panies, reveals  that  33  companies  accept  at  standard 
rates  applicants  who  do  not  contemplate  more  than 
five  to  ten  flights  per  year.  Eleven  companies  quote 
an  added  premium  for  policy  holders  who  contem- 
plate more  than  ten  flights  per  year,  and  three  com- 
panies quote  an  added  premium  for  any  number  of 
nights.  Several  of  the  companies  report  that  they 
also  pay  double  indemnity  for  accidental  death  by 
airplane,  but  four  companies  do  not  accept  applicants 
who  contemplate  travel  by  air.  We  do  not  know  just 
what  four  companies  actually  refuse  air-minded  ap- 
plicants for  life  insurance,  but  it  is  hoped  that  these 
companies  will  soon  realize  the  error  of  their  ways 
and  provide  for  the  removal  of  these  restrictions. 


Is  Steam  Obsolete! 

Many  ideas  for  the  solution  of  our  present  econ- 
omic situation  come  to  the  editor's  desk  these  days; 
but  probably  one  of  the  most  amusing  comes  in  the 
form  of  a  printed  circular  entitled  "An  Idea  To  Speed 
Up  Business  Recovery",  issued  by  S.  R.  Teager. 

In  the  introduction  the  author  says:  "Let's  regain 
our  historical  perspective.  To  do  this,  we  need  go 
no  further  back  than  the  19th  century  which,  it  will 
be  remembered,  was  closely  allied  with  the  devel- 
opment of  steam  engineering.  Steam  developments 
were  far  reaching.  They  revolutionized  our  mode  of 
living  and  their  combined  achievements  were  beyond 
the  accumulated  wealth  of  several  previous  cen- 
turies. Though  steam  brought  the  blessings  of  me- 
chanical power,  it  encroached  upon  individual  free- 
dom because  massing  of  people  is  essential  for  its 
efficient  operation.  There  lies  the  weakness  of 
steam." 

After  this,  the  author  says  :  "The  last  stronghold 
of  steam,  the  steam  locomotive,  is  putting  up  a  hard 
and  gallant  fight.  By  pumping  in  enormous  sums  of 
money  we  may  artificially  delay  his  obsolescence,  but 
eventually  his  black  and  smoky  countenance  will  be 
swept  aside  by  the  on-coming  rush  of  progress. 

"We  cannot  alter  the  historical  course  of  technol- 
ogical developments  to  which  we  must  look  for  a  way 
out  of  our  present  economic  difficulties.  When  the 
human  body  gets  old  and  arteries  harden,  no  amount 
of  stimulants  can  bring  back  the  vitality  of  youth. 
Likewise  with  an  application  of  power  that  is  out- 
moded and  obsolete. 

"The  steam  locomotive  is  like  the  old  man  who 
envies  the  vitality  of  his  youthful  competitor,  in  tin 
case,  gas  power." 

After  further  preambles  regarding  the  dark  future 
of  the  railroads,  and  hanging  crape  all  over  the 
iron  horse,  the  author  in  "getting  down  to  brass 
tacks"  as  he  expresses  it,  says : 

"Factors  in  the  present  economic  set-up  indicate 
the  way  out.    First  of  all,  there  appears  to  be  too 


much  waste  and  duplication  in  trackage.  If  rail- 
roads are  permitted  to  be  the  masters  of  their  own 
destinies,  they  will,  beyond  doubt,  consolidate  vari- 
ous lines  and  establish  the  most  profitable  trunks 
between  large  metropolitan  centers  and  between 
points  of  their  greatest  revenue.  Here  is  the  pick-up 
point  for  economic  recovery.  What  will  become  of 
obsolete  lines? 

"If  railroad  executives  decide  to  be  conservative 
and  disregard  motor  freight  and  bus  competition,  the 
right-of-ways  and  tracks  may  be  sold  to  private  in- 
terests who  foresee  the  advantages  of  toll  type  super- 
high u  'ays — express  lines  between  major  shipping 
points.  The  probabilities  are,  however,  that  a  glimpse 
of  the  future  competition  of  such  express  highways, 
with  small  motorized  units  literally  whizzing  back 
and  forth,  will  cause  the  consolidated  railroads  to 
sponsor  this  plan  themselves.  Such  a  program  will 
eclipse  all  previous  undertakings  in  the  field  of 
motorized  traffic.  Subsidiaries  will  be  organized  us- 
ing right-of-ways  as  a  part  of  paid-in  capital.  After 
all,  those  road-beds  are  worth  a  fortune  for  road 
building  purposes. 

"A  bond  issue  will  provide  necessary  capital  for 
the  actual  work  required  to  transform  a  steel  high- 
way into  a  concrete  super-highway.  There  will  be 
practically  no  waste  in  the  conversion  process  for 
even  the  tracks  could  be  used  for  guard  rails.  Much 
of  the  signalling  and  switching  mechanism  could  be 
sold  to  one  of  the  European  nations  that  is  aggres- 
sively developing  railroad  systems.  As  far  as  the 
road-beds  are  concerned,  what  could  be  any  better 
for  super-highway  foundations  than  hard  packed 
beds  that  supported  steaming  steel  giants? 

"Will  a  super-highway  of  this  type  pay  for  itself? 
For  the  answer,  we  can  measure  the  present  amount 
of  intercity  bus  and  motor  express  traffic  and  other 
toll-type  orojects  also  furnish  indications.  Do  Hol- 
land Tunnel,  Bayonne  Bridge,  and  George  Washing- 
ton Bridge  pay  for  themselves?  Of  course  they  do. 
According  to  published  records,  they  are  way  ahead 
of  their  sinking  fund  requirements,  yet  the  operating 
expense  of  Holland  Tunnel  is  by  no  means  a  small 
item.  It's  ventilating  system  alone  requires  6000 
H.P.  costing  approximately  $30,000  a  month  for 
power.  The  toll  charge,  as  we  know,  is  only  50  cents 
per  car. 

"$50,000  will  comfortably  convert  the  railbeds  into 
a  super-highway  six  cars  wide  from  New  York  to 
Chicago.  Interest  requirements  on  a  six  per  cent 
basis,  the  sinking  fund  amortizing  the  road  on  a  ten 
year  basis  and  reasonable  operating  expenses,  all  put 
together  would  call  for  hardly  more  than  $9,000,000  a 
year  or  $25,000  a  day  income.  Present  railroad  fare  of 
three  and  one-half  cents  a  mile  contains  roughly  four 
per  cent  for  interest  charge.  Allowing  another  four 
per  cent  for  taxes,  an  average  passenger  pays  approxi- 
mately $.0028  per  mile  traveled  on  the  railroads.  On 
a  1,000  mile  distance,  this  charge  will  figure  up  to 
$2.80.  To  pay  the  interest  and  operating  expense  of 
$25,000  a  day,  the  proposed  highway  sinking  fund 
must  be  assured  of  9,000  cars,  taking  the  toll  at  $2.80 
a  car  on  a  distance  of  1,000  miles.  The  Holland  Tun- 
nel on  a  short  span  of  a  few  miles,  handles  from 
20,000  to  40,000  cars  a  day. 

"The  owners  of  these  proposed  highways  could 
well  afford  to  charge  two  dollars  for  a  run  between 
Chicago  and  New  York.  For  a  shorter  distance,  say 
200  to  300  miles,  charge  one  dollar  and  for  anything 
less  than  100  miles  charge  fifty  cents." 
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Even  The  Biggest 

^THE  most  powerful  locomotives  ever  built,  both  freight  and  passenger, 
employ  The  Locomotive  Booster  as  a  fundamental  part  of  their  design. 

To  be  big  is  no  longer  enough.  Every  pound  of  locomotive  weight  must 
be  effective — must  haul  its  share  of  the  load. 

This  calls  for  The  Locomotive  Booster  to  put  idle  weight  to  work. 

Wherever  The  Locomotive  Booster  is  applied,  economy  follows. 

Heavier  tonnage  or  speedier  operation — whichever  method  of  operation  is 
chosen,  The  Locomotive  Booster  earns  large  returns. 

It  supplies  the  additional  power  needed  to  lift  a  heavy  drag  over  the  ruling 
grade,  thereby  permitting  an  increase  in  rating. 

It  gets  underway  the  heavy  train  that  a  high  horsepower  locomotive  can 
handle  at  speed,  thereby  increasing  gross  ton-miles  per  hour. 

The  Locomotive  Booster  has  established  its  operating  economies  on  over 
70  railroads  in  this  country,  Canada,  Mexico,  Europe,  Australia,  and  South 
America.   It  belongs  on  every  new  engine. 


FRANKLIN   RAILWAY  SUPPLY 
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In  conclusion,  Mr.  Teager  leaves  this  beautiful  and 
optimistic  picture : 

"Technology  leads  the  way.  Transportation  is 
deeply  rooted  in  our  national  economy  but  railroad 
transportation  is  only  the  vehicle  of  a  given  genera- 
tion and  when  the  first  surplus  railtrack  is  converted 
into  a  super-highway,  this  present  generation  will 
have  asserted  its  right  to  build  as  it  sees  best  and  a 
long  stride  forward  in  national  progress  will  have 
been  accomplished,  thus  leading  to  a  prosperity 
eclipsing  all  others  within  our  knowledge." 

We  reproduce  all  of  this,  not  because  of  any  in- 
dorsement of  the  ideas  put  forward,  but  because  there 
is  a  continual,  though  ineffectual,  agitation  for  the 
construction  of  high-speed  highways.  The  major 
difference  between  this  proposal  and  many  others,  is 
that  this  one  proposes  to  use  the  railroads  as  a  foun- 
dation and  seems  to  consider  only  the  pleasure  car; 
other  plans  have  been  based  on  the  revenue  to  be 
received  from  motor  trucking. 

We  recently  heard  of  a  plan  delightful  in  its 
theories  but  ridiculous  in  its  practicability.  It  in- 
volved the  construction  of  a  so-called  super-highway 
from  the  Pacific  coast  to  the  east.  This  highway  to 
be  constructed  with  groo\c>  and  several  run-ways 
for  traffic  to  be  operated  at  varying  speeds.  All  one 
had  to  do  would  be  to  drive  the  truck  into  the  chan- 
nel of  the  desired  speed;  set  the  hand  throttle  and 
then  sit  back,  smoke  and  relax — all  strain  of  steering 
eliminated. 

The  main  weakness  in  all  these  plans  is  a  complete 
lack  of  ordinary  common  sense.  Long  distance  haul- 
age with  single  units  can  never  economically  pay  its 
way  and  also  earn  the  fees  necessary  to  cover  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  such  a  highway, 
and  compete  with  trains  carrying  from  100  to  300 
times  the  same  amount  of  tonnage  with  a  minimum 
of  crew  and  power.  In  spite  of  the  agitation  of  the 
agitators,  such  nit-wit  schemes  will  never  become  a 
panacea  for  our  economic  recovery. 

Steam  as  a  motive  power,  particularly  for  long 
hauls  and  heavy  transport,  is  only  in  its  infancy.  The 
development  and  increase  in  efficiency  of  the  iron 
horse  in  the  last  ten  years  has  been  phenomenal  as 
compared  with  any  other  like  period  since  it  first 
came  into  use.  Our  future  is  well-defined — instead 
of  applying  time  and  energy  to  the  development  of 
hair-brained  ideas — if  we  will  look  at  the  situation 
squarely  and  soundly.  If  we  provide  sufficient  capi- 
tal to  take  advantage  of  the  modern  developments  in 
steam  and  provide  means  of  scrapping  obsolete 
equipment  we  would  help  materially  toward  our  economic 
recovery  and  aid  in  the  reduction  of  unemployment. 

Facts  that  are  available,  prove  that  modern  steam 
power  can  be  installed  by  the  American  railways  on 
a  self-supporting  basis,  it  will  pay  its  own  interest 
and  amatorization ;  and  in  fact,  will,  in  addition, 
show  a  profit  over  and  above  these  costs. 

With  these  facts  in  mind,  why  is  it  not  logical  for 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  or  some 
other  agencv,  to  provide  the  money  for  an  extensive 
locomotive  rehabilitization  program? 

Where  else  could  the  capital  be  so  safely  invested 
and  at  the  same  time  have  not  only  the  reassurance 
of  both  the  repayment  of  principal  and  interest,  but 
also  of  providing  fairly  extensive  relief  to  the  unem- 
ployment situation? 


A  Restless  Nation 

"The  Business  Week",  published  in  New  York,  in 
their  June  15  issue  print  an  article  compiled  from 
studies  which  they  have  made  covering  the  amount 
spent  by  Americans  in  moving  about,  for  the  past 
twelve  years.  The  amazing  fact  which  their  figures 
develop  is  that  the  individual  consumer  in  the  United 
States  spends  more  money  for  transportation  than 
for  clothing  or  any  other  item  in  the  consumer  na- 
tional budget  except  food  and  housing. 

The  table  which  they  show  covering  the  years 
1919  to  1930  is  divided  into  two  major  classifications, 
expenditures  for  private  transportation  and  expendi- 
tures for  common  carrier  passenger  transportation. 
In  the  latter  classification,  which  includes  steam  rail- 
ways, electric  railways,  waterways,  motor  car  rentals, 
taxicab,  buses,  and  airways,  there  has  been  very  little 
change;  the  maximum  being  only  about  15  per  cent; 
the  high  peak  during  the  period  being  1923  and  the 
low  1^30.  During  this  period,  however,  the  decline 
of  the  steam  railroad  travel  has  been  quite  steady, 
showing  a  drop  of  about  38  per  cent  between  1919 
and  1930. 

The  totals  spent  for  private  transportation  how- 
ever, which  includes  automobiles,  motorcycles,  car- 
riages, horses,  motor  boats,  and  yachts,  show  almost 
phenomenal  growth ;  increasing  from  1919  by  leaps 
and  bounds  to  a  maximum  in  1929.  During  this  ten- 
year  period  the  amount  spent  for  private  transporta- 
tion increased  147  per  cent. 

While  in  1930,  with  the  beginning  of  the  recession, 
all  expenditures  dropped  from  the  1929  high,  except 
motor  buses  and  aviation,  the  total  loss  in  the  com- 
mon carrier  division  was  only  eight  per  cent  as  com- 
pared with  eleven  per  cent  for  private  transportation. 

"The  Business  Week"  in  commenting  on  the  fig- 
ures says:  "The  estimates  of  expenditures  on  private 
motor  cars  relate  so  far  as  possible  only  to  individ- 
ually-owned automobiles  not  used  for  business  pur- 
poses, and  excludes  official  cars  and  taxicabs.  It  is 
recognized  that  no  sharp  line  can  be  drawn  between 
cars  used  for  purely  personal  purposes  and  those 
which  render  service  to  the  individual  in  connection 
with  some  business;  but  all  vehicles  specifically  in- 
tended for  business  use  are  excluded. 

"The  items  of  expense  under  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  motor  cars  include  gasoline  and  oil,  tires 
and  tubes,  miscellaneous  parts,  accessories  and  sup- 
plies, and  an  allowance  for  interest  on  installment 
credit  used  in  car  purchase. 

"In  connection  with  the  estimates  for  common  car- 
rier transportation  expenditures,  a  blanket  allowance 
has  been  made  to  cover  expenditures  of  individuals 
for  this  purpose  not  borne  by  them  but  paid  by  busi- 
ness concerns  or  government  agencies,  chiefly  for 
traveling  salesmen  and  those  engaged  upon  official 
business,  etc. 

"The  outstanding  feature  of  this  12-year  record  of 
transportation  expenditures,  as  shown  in  the  chart, 
is  the  rapid  increase  in  expenditures  for  private  trans- 
portation, mainly  motor  cars,  while  expenditures  for 
common  carrier  transportation  have  remained  prac- 
tically stationary,  with  a  tendency  to  decline  in  more 
recent  years.  In  1919,  individual  consumers  spent 
about  twice  as  much  on  all  forms  of  private  trans- 
portation as  on  travel  by  common  carrier,  but  by 
1929  they  were  spending  about  five  times  as  much." 
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If  background,  environment,  ex- 
perience, variety,  and  the  rest  of 
the  adjectives  usually  supporting 
an  extensive  connection  with  rail- 
roading in  all  parts  of  the  country 
have  anything  to  do  with  making  a 
rail  executive,  then  John  Marcus 
Davis,  the  president  of  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  and  Western  has  cer- 
tainly the  colorful  career  behind  him 
to  supply  all  of  those  elements. 

Mr.  Davis  smiles  as  he  reminds 
you  that  reporters  often  refer  to  him 
as  the  manufacturer  who  went  into 
the  railroad  business.  The  news 
merchants  who  sell  this  type  of  goods 
have  only  ten  years  of  background 
with  which  to  play,  for  after  all  this 
Texas  cowboy  who  rides  the  bucking 
saddle  of  a  railroad  president  has 
actually  been  in  the  transportation 
business  thirty-seven  years. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  J.  M.  Davis 
would  still  be  in  the  manufacturing 
business,  turning  out  machinery  and 
mill  supplies  for  Manning,  Maxwell 
&  Moore,  Inc.,  if  it  had  not  seemed, 
in  1925,  that  the  Lackawanna  needed 
some  kind  of  a  saviour.  Why  should 
they  have  selected  him?  Well,  it's 
a  long  story,  almost  as  long  as  Davis' 
life,  because  for  two  thousand  years 
saviours  have  been  identified  with 
Palestine,  and  it  was  near  that  thriv- 
ing town  in  Anderson  county,  Texas, 
that  John  Marcus  Davis  first  saw 
the  light  of  day.  In  fact,  Palestine 
and  Davis  practically  grew  up  to- 
gether since  that  city  was  just  about 
one  year  old  when  little  John  let  out 
his  first  lusty  yell.  They  grew  up 
together  in  the  transportation  busi- 
ness, too.  We  know  something  of 
young  John,  and  a  glance  at  young 
Palestine  shows  us  that  it  is  the  home 
of  the  general  offices  and  shops  of 
the  International  and  Great  North- 
ern. 

Being  born  in  Texas,  and  growing 
up  in  that  state,  it  was  only  natural 
that  John  M.  Davis  should  not  want 


John  Miirrus  Davis. 


to  be  a  cowboy,  since  he  probably 
had  seen  enough  cows  and  horses  by 
the  time  he  reached  school  age.  Fur- 
thermore, it  is  usually  the  youngsters 
in  the  big  cities  who  plan  to  be  cow- 
boys during  their  public  school  years. 
Davis'  parents  packed  him  off  to 
Houston  where  he  attended  public 
school  after  the  fashion  of  most 
other  kids. 

The  •  Houston  public  schools 
opened  up  the  world  of  geogra- 
phy, and  perhaps  brought  vi- 
sions of  those  other  John  Davises 
who  had  carved  out  portions  of  fame 
to  lay  away  in  their  own  behalf.  A 
glance  at  the  map  of  North  America 
shows  Davis  Strait  up  between  Can- 
ada and  Greenland,  and  history  says 
that  it  was  a  John  Davis  who  sailed 
up  through  there  in  the  year  1585. 
Perhaps  John  Marcus  decided  to 
take  a  tip  from  Captain  John,  for  in- 
vestigation shows  that  the  bold  sea 
captain  who  had  been  trying  to  find 
the  famed  Northwest  Passage  when 
he  discovered  Western  Greenland 
and  Davis  Strait,  did  a  bit  of  globe- 


trotting to  the  East  Indies,  went 
there  five  times  in  fact.  He  also 
might  have  been  prevailed  upon  to 
go  a  sixth  time  had  it  not  been  for 
the  fact  that  he  was  killed  by  Japa- 
nese pirates  off  Bintang,  near  Su- 
matra, in  1605.  We  do  not  know 
whether  these  facts  had  anything  to 
do  with  matters  or  not,  but  we  do 
know  that  instead  of  climbing  off  to 
the  East  Indies,  or  even  to  the  West 
Indies,  John  went  to  the  Houston 
Business  College  to  study  the  more 
down-to-earth  subjects  of  filing  and 
stenography,  bookkeeping  and  what- 
have-you.  It  is  quite  likely  that  the 
bookkeeping  and  what-have-you  are 
now  the  most  important  part  of  his 
education,  since  he  has  passed  the  day 
for  the  use  of  filing  or  stenography. 

Nevertheless,  this  education  did  fit 
him  for  his  entrance  into  the  trans- 
portation business,  and  his  first  in- 
vasion of  the  north  was  made  when 
he  went  to  work  for  the  Northern 
Steamship  Company.  Here  he  worked 
for  nearly  a  decade  laying  a  ground- 
work that  has  been  especially  valu- 
able to  him  in  his  career.  He  must 
have  wandered  through  the  railroad 
yards  in  Buffalo  many  times  seeing 
the  box  cars  with  their  names  and 
numbers  on  their  sides — G.N.R.R.; 
Erie;  U.P.;  S.P.;  B.  &  O. ;  and  the 
D.L.  &  W. ;  but  it  will  never  be  told 
whether  he  had  the  usual  wanderlust 
urge  that  sometimes  grips  youths  as 
they  stand  at  a  grade  crossing  watch- 
ing a  long  freight  clack  by.  And  it 
is  less  likely  when  he  saw  them  he 
had  a  feeling  that  in  the  near  future 
some  of  these  cars  would  come  and 
go  when  he  said  they  should,  would 
be  ordered  back  and  forth  on  his 
authority. 

HIS  early  career  with  the  North- 
ern Steamship  Company  came 
to  a  climax  in  1896.  At  that 
time  he  had  been  successively  clerk, 
stenographer,  and  chief  clerk  in  the 
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superintendent's  and  general  man- 
ager's offices.  His  experience  re- 
sulted in  his  taking  charge  of  the 
movement  of  the  floating  property  of 
the  company  as  the  Port  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Northern  steamships, 
at  Buffalo. 

The  thoughts  of  a  transportation 
future  might  have  been  turned 
aside  at  that  time  by  the  daily 
papers  with  their  pen  pictures  of  still 
another  John  Davis,  this  time  John 
Chandler  Bancroft  Davis,  the  emi- 
nent American  diplomatist.  He  was 
just  rounding  out  fifty  years  of  serv- 
ice to  the  country,  having  risen  from 
the  place  of  American  Secretary  of 
Legation,  in  London,  in  1849, 
through  the  roles  of  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  in  the  terrific  post- 
Civil  War  period,  and  later  as  a 
member  of  the  commission  conclud- 
ing the  Treaty  of  Washington,  in 
1873.  and  on  the  Geneva  Court  of 
Arbitration  for  the  Alabama  Claims. 
His  final  character  on  the  stage  of 
history  was  being  enacted  as  reporter 
to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
in  Washington.  But,  if  John  Marcus 
had  any  visions  of  serving  the 
United  States  he  had  to  set  them  all 
aside  until  the  World  War  broke  out 
when  he  was  provided  with  a  posi- 
tion as  a  member  of   the  United 


States  Railroad  Administration,  Gen- 
eral Managers  Commission. 

The  year  1898  saw  the  future 
president  of  the  Lackawanna  break- 
ing into  the  railroad  business  as  as- 
sistant superintendent  of  the  Great 
Northern.  Davis  was  with  this  road 
for  eight  years,  gaining  promotions 
to  the  posts  of  superintendent  and 
assistant  general  superintendent.  It 
seemed  that  with  his  migration  from 
Xew  York.  John  Marcus  was  shak- 
ing the  dust  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
from  his  boots  to  make  his  mark  in 
the  great  northwest.  But  1906  found 
the  Davis  caravan  swinging  eastward, 
bringing  the  railroad  executive  back 
to  a  spot  on  the  Erie.  His  first  as- 
signment on  this  line  was  that  of 
division  superintendent  at  Dunmore. 
Pennsylvania,  and  there  lie  had  the 
first  opportunity  in  a  long  time  to 
sniff  coal  dust  and  meet  the  Lacka- 
wanna, which  chugged  its  way 
through  this  enterprising  coal  district 
not  far  from  his  own  divisional 
shack.  After  this,  he  was  shifted  up 
to  Hornell,  New  York,  to  hibernate 
in  the  shade  of  the  Finger  Lakes.  He 
concluded  his  tenure  of  office  as  di- 
visional superintendent  of  the  Erie 
at  Hornell,  in  1909,  when  he  was  of- 
fered the  position  of  general  super- 
intendent of  the  Union  Pacific  and 
Southern  Pacific,  at  Salt  Lake  City. 

Here   was  another   instance  that 
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seemed  to  point  to  the  fact  that  J. 
M.'s  future  was  linked  up  with  the 
west  rather  than  the  east.  Had  there 
been  any  student  interested  at  the 
time  in  following  John  Marcus' 
peregrinations  over  rail  lines  in  the 
country,  they  might  had  certainly 
expected  that  the  next  jump  after  the 
U.P.  and  S.P.  superintendencies 
would  be  Honolulu,  because  a  short 
time  after  he  arrived  in  Salt  Lake 
City  Davis  was  further  elevated  to 
the  position  of  general  superintendent 
of  the  lines  at  San  Francisco.  He 
was  about  as  far  west  as  he  could 
be  unless  he  journeyed  out  to  the 
beach  at  ( )akland  for  a  Sunday  after- 
noon or  a  few  weeks'  vacation. 

BUT  Honolulu  did  not  claim  J. 
M.  Davis.  Rather,  he  turned 
his  feet  eastward,  in  1913,  for 
new  worlds  to  conquer  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio. 
His  position  with  this  company  car- 
ried him  through  the  war  years,  and 
naturally  brought  upon  his  shoulders 
many  important  details  that  were 
handled  with  a  natural  facility  that 
marked  him  as  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing railroad  men  in  the  country.  His 
six  years  with  the  B.  &  O.  found 
him  in  the  positions  as  manager,  gen- 
eral manager  and  vice  president  in 
charge  of  maintenance  and  operation. 
It  was  while  serving  in  this  capacity 
that  he  was  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Railroad  Administration. 

Mr.  Davis  does  not  like  to  tell  why 
he  left  the  railroad  business,  and  per- 
haps it  does  not  have  anything  to 
do  with  his  seemingly  inherent,  deep- 
seated  affection  for  railroading,  but 
in  1919  he  stepped  out  of  the  active, 
rushing  railroad  career  that  seemed 
certain  to  claim  him  to  become  presi- 
dent of  Manning,  Maxwell  &  Moore, 
the  machinery  manufacturers.  This 
position  he  occupied  for  the  next  six 
years.  But  then,  along  came  the 
Lackawanna,  in  1925,  and  unable  to 
sidestep  the  attraction  for  railroading 
which  seems  to  run  in  the  blood  once 
you  become  inoculated,  John  Marcus 
Davis  gave  up  machinery  for  his 
earlier  love  and  took  up  his  duties  in 
the  office  on  the  edge  of  Manhattan 
Island,  where  he  can  glance  from  his 
window  out  over  the  Hudson  with  its 
teeming  traffic  to  the  Jersey  gateway 
to  the  great  Western  Empire  that 
has  seen  his  footprints  upon  many 
of  its  sands,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
wonder  just  what  he  does  think  about 
on  these  window  glances. 

But.  whatever  it  is  that  he  thinks, 
it  is  likely  that  he  will  add  a  really 
valuable  thought  to  the  progress  of 
the  transportation  industry  in  which 
he  is  himself  so  important  a  part. 


Biway  to  Relieve  City  Congestion 


This  System  Will  Carry  Eighty  Thousand  Seats 
Past  Any  Given  Point  Every  Hour.  Will  Reduce 
Waiting  Time  and  Relieve  Congestion  at  Stations 


Anew  and  reported  practical  sys- 
tem of  continuous  high  speed 
transportation  for  great  masses 
of  people  has  been  evolved  by  Nor- 
man W.  Storer,  consulting  transpor- 
tation engineer  of  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  and  Mfg.  Co.  The  proposed 
Biway  system  would  replace  indi- 
vidual trains  making  bursts  of  speed 
between  stations  with  two  continuous 
trains  or  belts  of  cars  running  on 
parallel  tracks  with  a  stationary 
landing  platform  along  the  entire 
route.  It  is  reported  that  the  sys- 
tem would  eliminate  jams  at  station 
stops,  simplify  operation,  reduce 
noise  and  handle  more  people  safely 
in  less  time  than  any  transit  system 
yet  propounded.  It  is  indicated  that 
compared  to  New  York's  new  Eighth 
avenue  subway,  the  Biway  could 
handle  28  per  cent  more  people  per 
hour— 205,000  instead  of  160,000 
passengers. 

Fundamentally  the  Biway  is  a  de- 
velopment of  the  moving  sidewalk 


idea  in  which  two  parallel  traveling 
platforms  or  trains  maintain  con- 
tinuous transportation  service  along 
a  route  lined  by  an  arcade  of  shops 
and  store  entrances.  It  is  said  to  be 
a  practical,  workable  method  of  pre- 
venting congestion  by  keeping  crowds 
from  forming.  It  appears  to  promise 
speed,  comfort,  safety,  convenience 
and  dependable  operation. 

It  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Storer  that 
the  construction  cost  of  the  Biway 
would  not  be  more  than  two-thirds 
that  of  a  subway  with  operating  and 
maintenance  costs  70  per  cent  of  a 
subway.  He  indicates  that  the  Bi- 
way will  take  less  than  600  kilowatts 
of  electrical  energy  per  mile  of  one- 
direction  service  in  rush  hours,  and 
due  to  continuous  operation,  this 
uniform  load  will  be  less  than  one- 
seventh  of  the  peak  power  load  re- 
quired for  a  single  ten-car  subway 
train.  With  4,000  seats  per  mile  of 
train,  the  express,  traveling  at  an 
average  speed  of  twenty  miles  an 


hour,  carries  80.000  seats  past  any 
given  point  every  hour.  Put  three 
seats  on  each  local  car  and  this  num- 
ber is  increased  to  91,000  seats  an 
hour,  whereas  the  Interboro,  Seventh 
avenue  subway  in  New  York  fur- 
nishes only  24,500  seats  an  hour  past 
a  given  point,  says  Storer.  With  58.- 
200  standing  passengers,  the  total  ca- 
pacity would  still  be  8,000  an  hour 
less  than  the  number  of  seats  on  the 
Biway.  It  is  further  indicated  by 
Mr.  Storer  that  working  at  its  maxi- 
mum capacity,  the  Eighth  avenue 
subway.  New  York,  with  10-car 
trains  on  both  tracks,  280  passengers 
per  car,  32  trains  an  hour  on  the 
express  track  and  25  on  the  local, 
could  seat  only  34,200  past  any 
given  point  an  hour.  He  adds  that 
the  Biway  will  almost  triple  this  fig- 
ure. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  time  spent 
on  the  average  ride  will  be  five  min- 
utes less  than  on  the  subway.  Fre- 
quent entrances  will  take  people  off 
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the  street  more  quickly  and  distribute 
them  with  the  same  speed.  Walks 
at  each  end  of  the  ride  will  he  short- 
ened because  one  can  always  have 
the  local  platform  within  300  feet 
of  any  desired  point.  And  stations 
would  he  eliminated  inasmuch  as  en- 
trances from  the  street  will  he  at  in- 
tervals of  100  yards  or  less.  The 
Biway  will  also  have  entrances  from 
practically  every  building  along  its 
route,  with  an  average  ride  on  the 
Biway  consuming  five  minutes  less 
time  than  the  same  ride  on  the  sub- 
way, counting  time  from  starting 
point  to  destination.    The  frequent 


speed  of  a  second  continuous  plat- 
form known  as  the  express  train. 

Passengers  board  the  first  of  the 
moving  platforms  or  belts  of  cars 
at  any  point.  When  it  is  moving  at 
the  speed  of  the  second  parallel  plat- 
form, gates  open  and  they  enter  the 
express  where  they  remain  for  the 
trip.  Between  its  meetings  with  the 
local  platform,  the  speed  of  the  ex- 
press increases  to  22  miles  an  hour. 
It  never  stops.  There  is  a  loading 
and  a  transfer  every  50  seconds. 
Since  each  of  these  movements  lasts 
ten  seconds,  no  one  ever  waits  for  a 
train  more  than  40  seconds.  Each  car 
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entrances  with  frequent  stops  will 
move  dense  crowds  more  rapidly  than 
is  possible  with  present  systems,  and 
there  will  be  no  danger  of  injury  to 
passengers. 

Construction  details  and  possibility 
of  sound-proofing  lead  to  the  belief 
that  the  Biway  will  be  comparatively 
quiet  in  operation,  while  beneath  city 
sidewalks,  it  will  greatly  increase  the 
value  of  basement  rooms.  At  other 
levels,  it  will  produce  corresponding 
increases  by  adding  to  the  usefulness 
of  the  floors  at  these  levels.  As 
there  are  no  such  systems  in  opera- 
tion and  no  descriptive  literature 
available  Mr.  Storer  explains  below 
some  of  the  Biway's  essential  fea- 
tures. 

First,  there  is  a  continuous  sta- 
tionary platform  entirely  around  the 
loop  served  by  the  system.  Next  to 
this  platform  is  the  local  or  transfer 
platform,  also,  continuous,  which 
stops  to  receive  passengers  every  50 
seconds.  Between  stops  it  reaches 
a  speed  of  17  miles  an  hour,  the 
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is  twelve  feet  long  with  ends  curved 
so  they  will  move  around  sharp 
curves  without  separating.  There  is 
only  one  pair  of  wheels  under  each 
car,  this  being  placed  near  one  end. 
The  weight  of  the  free  end  is  car- 
ried by  the  wheels  of  the  next  car. 
Tracks  are  greased  to  lessen  the  noise 
and  there  are  no  brakes  or  loose 
parts  to  rattle. 

Driving  motors  are  stationary  be- 
neath the  tracks  at  intervals  of  about 
1,000  feet.  This  greatly  reduces  an- 
other  operating  noise.  Running 
lengthwise  beneath  each  train  is  a 
"T"  section,  the  flange  of  which  runs 
between  driving  wheels  of  the  mo- 
tors. Operation  of  the  entire  sys- 
tem is  so  timed  that  the  stopping  and 


transfer  intervals  are  positive  and 
automatic.    Error  is  impossible. 

Control  buttons  or  switches  at  each 
power  station  and  at  frequent  points 
along  the  route  enable  attendants  to 
stop  the  system  instantly  in  case  of 
emergency.  Protecting  gates,  gong 
signals  and  other  automatic  devices 
practically  eliminate  all  chance  of  ac- 
cident. Since  both  trains  and  the 
stationary  platform  are  continuous, 
it  is  impossible  for  a  passenger  to 
fall  off  and  get  under  the  wheels.  Car 
floors  cover  the  entire  track  space. 

The  wheels  do  not  do  the  driving. 
Axles  carry  longitudinal  "T"  rails, 
the  flanges  of  which  run  between  ver- 
tical shaft  rollers  or  drive  wheels  at 
power  stations  located  every  1.000 
feet  along  the  route.  These  stations 
are  like  stationary  locomotives  and 
arc  in  pits  beneath  the  tracks.  Sets 
of  motors  propel  the  drive-wheels 
which  are  pressed  against  the  flanges 
of  the  "T"  rails.  It  is  purely  an 
adhesion  drive.  Any  motor  can  be 
replaced  when  necessary  without  in- 
terrupting service.  By  shutting  down 
the  system  from  2  a.m.  to  6  a.m. 
daily,  other  replacements  can  he 
made  but  the  simplicity  of  the  con- 
struction and  the  speeds  of  the  trains 
will  reduce  this  maintenance  to  a 
minimum. 

All  stations  are  controlled  from 
one  central  control  point  and  the  en- 
tire system,  starts,  stops,  signals, 
gates  and  speeds  are  so  timed  and 
synchronized  that  operation  is  in- 
fallible. Engineering  features  pre- 
vent the  loss  of  considerable  power. 
As  the  local  slows  down  for  a  stop 
it  gives  up  power  to  the  express, 
which  is  increasing  its  speed  at  that 
portion  of  the  cycle.  When  the  local 
is  picking  up  speed  to  match  that 
of  the  express,  the  latter  is  slowing 
from  22  to  17  miles  an  hour  and 
gives  power  it  no  longer  needs  back 
to  the  accelerating  local. 

An  electric  sign  in  each  car  tells 
passengers  where  they  are  and  when 
to  transfer  to  the  local  in  order  to 
get  off  nearest  to  their  destinations. 
Visualizing  the  operation  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  passengers,  Storer 
indicates  that  seen  from  the  train, 
the  stationary  platform  is  lined  with 
brightly  lighted  shops,  each  of  which 
has  its  entrance  to  the  Biway.  Shops, 
buildings  and  streets  are  marked  con- 
spicuously. Get  off  at  any  point, 
make  purchases  or  transact  other 
business  and  return  to  the  Biway 
without  extra  charge  and  one  can  do 
a  day's  shopping,  buy  practically  any- 
thing wanted  by  riding  from  shop  to 
shop,  and  return,  all  for  one  fare. 
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LOANS  consummated  or  author- 
ized by  the  R.C.C.  to  railroads  to 
meet  their  fixed  interest  obliga- 
tions totaled  $21,944,217.50  as  of  June  1. 
Of  this  amount  $7,221,574  or  about  one- 
third  represents  loans  actually  made, 
leaving  a  balance  of  $14,722,643  to  which 
the  corporation  is  committed,  but  which 
probably  will  be  reduced  by  $6,069,- 
687.50  in  due  course  of  time.  The 
March,  1932,  reports  of  emergency 
charges  (accruing  to  the  corporation  in 
May)  approximated  $6,000,000  and,  to- 
gether with  the  relatively  small  June  1 
requirements,  it  has  been  possible  to 
build  up  the  cash  balance  available  for 
loans  in  anticipation  of  July  demands. 


Studies  of  Six-Hour  Day 

Committees  representing  the  eastern, 
southern,  and  western  railways,  at  an 
informal  conference  on  June  16,  ex- 
pressed their  willingness  to  cooperate 
in  any  field  studies  the  I.C.C.  desires 
to  make  as  to  the  effect  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  six-hour  day  principle  in 
railway  employment;  but  further  stated 
that  they  were  "not  willing  to  put  into 
effect  a  six-hour  day  on  their  respective 
railroads;  that  the  individual  carriers 
have  been  taking  active  and  energetic- 
steps  to  spread  available  work  among 
the  largest  number  of  employees  and 
that  they  are  proposing  to  continue  co- 
operative efforts  with  any  employees,  or 
groups  of  employees,  to  that  end." 

This  statement  was  made  by  way  of 
reply  to  the  tentative  suggestions  ad- 
vanced by  Commissioners  Eastman  and 
McManamy  at  an  informal  conference 
two  weeks  before.  Commissioner  East- 
man had  suggested  that  the  investiga- 
tion being  made  by  the  commission  be 


supplemented  by  a  study  to  be  made 
by  the  commission  through  its  staff  on 
a  typical  operating  division,  in  co- 
operation with  representatives  of  man- 
agement and  labor;  while  Commissioner 
McManamy  had  proposed  that  the  six- 
hour  day  be  actually  put  into  effect  for 
a  practical  test  to  such  extent  as  might 
be  agreed  upon  between  the  railroads 
and  the  labor  organizations.  The  labor 
leaders  had  indicated  a  preference  for 
the  McManamy  plan,  but  agreed  to  co- 
operate under  such  a  plan  as  that  sug- 
gested by  Commissioner  Eastman. 


New  Air  Schedule 

A  non-stop  high-speed  passenger  serv- 
ice between  New  York  and  Washington 
is  planned  by  the  Ludington  Air  Lines 
on  schedules  of  80  minutes,  four  times 
a  day  in  each  direction.  The  distance 
by  rail  is  224  miles.  The  new  sched- 
ules will  be  in  addition  to  the  regular 
hourly  flights  from  7  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  with 
stops  at  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia. 
During  the  last  20  months  this  company 
has  transported  more  than  100,000  pas- 
sengers by  plane  between  New  York 
and  Washington. 


Roads  Abandon  Lines 

The  I.C.C.  has  authorized  the  Gary- 
ville  Northern  to  abandon  operation 
under  trackage  rights  of  a  line  owned 
by  the  Lyon  Lumber  Co.  extending 
from  Garyville,  I. a.,  a  distance  of  16.3 
miles,  and  to  abandon  as  to  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce  its  own  line  ex- 
tending from  a  connection  with  the 
aforementioned  line  to  Livingston,  a 
distance  of  18.7  miles. 

The  I.C.C.  has  also  authorized  the  St. 
Louis  &  Hannibal  to  abandon  that  por- 


tion of  its  line  extending  from  Bowl- 
ing Green,  Mo.,  to  Gilmore,  a  distance 
of  52.6  miles.  The  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande  has  applied  to  the  I.C.C.  for 
authority  to  abandon  its  line  from  Lake 
Junction,  Colo.,  to  Lake  City,  a  dis- 
tance of  35.81  miles. 


North  Western  Gets  Gold  Medal 

The  highest  award  for  railroad  safety, 
the  E.  H.  Harriman  gold  medal,  has 
been  presented  to  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western  on  the  basis  of  its  work  in 
1931.  The  award  was  given  this  road 
for  a  combination  of  reasons,  chief  of 
which  is  the  fact  that  its  1931  employee 
casualty  rate  (killed  and  injured  per 
million  man  hours  worked)  of  1.58  is 
the  best  that  has  ever  been  set  up  by 
any  Class  I  road  in  the  United  States 
working  100,000,000  man  hours  or 
more.  This  rate  is  said  to  represent 
the  largest  reduction  over  1923  that  any 
road  in  the  Class  I  division  has  shown, 
namely,  94.73  per  cent.  The  North 
Western  was  the  first  road  or  industry 
in  the  country  to  introduce  a  safety- 
first  program,  in  1910,  and  during  the 
past  three  years  no  passengers  were 
killed  in  train  accidents  on  this  road. 


Pullman  Company  Valuation 

The  I.C.C.  has  announced  its  valua- 
tion of  the  Pullman  Company  as  of 
Dec.  31,  1931,  which  is  the  latest  date 
for  which  the  commission  ever  has 
made  a  valuation  of  any  railroad  prop- 
erty. The  figure  as  of  this  date  was 
given  as  $174,200,000,  which  shows  an 
increase  of  $54,450,000  over  the  valua- 
tion of  $119,750,000  as  of  June  30,  1919, 
which  was  announced  by  the  commis- 
sion May  3,  1932. 
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Pool  Scheme  of  British  Railways 

Reports  have  been  appearing  in  the 
British  press  for  some  time  as  to  the 
possibility  of  the  present  difficulties  of 
the  "Big  Four"  British  railways  being 
alleviated  by  a  pool  arrangement  which 
would  do  away  with  duplication  of  serv- 
ices, and  general  redundancy  of  equip- 
ment. According  to  the  "Daily  Herald", 
the  negotiations  between  the  companies 
are  at  present  at  various  stages  of  de- 
velopment. Between  the  London.  Mid- 
land &  Scottish,  and  the  London  & 
North  Eastern,  most  of  the  major  points 
have  been  agreed  upon.  Between  the 
Southern  and  the  Great  Western  dis- 
cussions are  in  the  preliminary  stage. 
The  still  nebulous  pool  scheme  will,  of 
course,  have  to  receive  the  assent  of  the 
Minister  of  Transport,  but  the  London 
&  North  Eastern  and  the  London.  Mid- 
land &  Scottish  are  enthusiastic  as  to 
the  savings  which  they  will  be  able  to 
accomplish.  The  Royal  Commission  of 
Transport  advocated  a  pooling  of  rail- 
way traffic  where  two  territories  adjoin. 


Minimum  Rates  Asked  by  Santa  Fe 

The  Railroad  Commission  of  Califor- 
nia has  received  an  application  from 
the  Santa  Fe  asking  authority  to  estab- 
lish the  following  minimum  rates  be- 
tween Los  Angeles  and  various  other 
points  in  connection  with  its  store-door 
pick-up  and  delivery  service.  On  ship- 
ments weighing  25  pounds  or  less, 
thirty-five  cents  per  shipment,  and  on 
shipments  weighing  over  25  pounds, 
fifty  cents  per  shipment.  The  applica- 
tion states  that  the  company  regards 
these  charges  as  unduly  low,  but  are 
necessary  by  reason  of  the  competitive 
situation. 


Pensy  Wants  to  Extend  Demountable 
Truck  Service 

The  Pennsylvania  is  contemplating 
extending  its  experimental  demountable 
truck  body  service  from  Baltimore  to 
Washington,  to  supplement  the  service 
now  in  effect  between  Jersey  City, 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  in  order  to 
recapture  some  of  the  short-haul  traffic 
lost  from  the  rails  because  of  motor 
truck  competition,  according  to  a  brief 
recently  filed  witli  the  I.C.C. 

The  service,  it  was  explained  to  the 
commission,  consists  of  a  trucker  bring- 
ing his  truck,  carrying  a  demountable 
body,  to  the  freight  delivery  yard  of 
the  railroad,  where  the  body  is  lifted 
from  the  chassis  by  the  regular  yard 
crane  onto  a  flat  or  gondola  car,  thence 
transported  to  terminal  destination  point, 
hoisted  onto  another  chassis  and  deliv- 
ered to  consignee's  door. 

The  operation  between  Jersey  City, 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  was  ap- 
proved by  the  commission  last  Novem- 
ber, and  it  is  now  proposed  to  extend 


the  service  to  the  National  Capitol.  The 
rate  for  transportation  of  the  standard 
15  to  20-foot  truck  body  is  15  cents 
a  mile  for  the  first  100  miles,  20  cents 
a  mile  for  the  next  50  miles,  and  so  on, 
increasing  5  cents  a  mile  for  each  ad- 
ditional 50  miles. 


New  Degree  for  Daniel  Willard 

Daniel  Willard,  president  of  the  Bal- 
timore &  Ohio,  received  the  honorary 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws  from  Massa- 
chusetts State  College,  Amhurst,  Mass., 
on  June  13,  and  from  the  L'niversity  of 
Rochester,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  on  June  20. 


Number  of  Motor  Carriers  Restricted 

Another  step  was  recently  taken  to- 
ward restricting  the  number  of  motor 
carriers  on  the  public  highways,  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Ohio  having  upheld  the 
right  of  the  Public  Utilities  Commission 
to  refuse  permission  even  to  interstate 
carriers  to  operate  over  particular  roads 
when  the  commission  finds  that  undue 
congestion  would  follow. 

While  the  court  stated  that  the  com- 
mission is  not  authorized  to  exclude  in- 
terstate operators  from  the  highways,  it 
may  impose  reasonable  regulations  au- 
thorized by  law  in  so  far  as  they  do 
not  constitute  a  direct  and  material 
burden   upon   interstate  commerce. 

In  the  particular  case  considered  by 
the  Ohio  court,  a  truck  company  sought 
to  establish  a  freight  line  between  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  and  Dundee,  Mich.  The 
commission  denied  the  application  for  a 
certificate  to  operate  over  the  Ohio  por- 
tion of  the  route,  holding  that  the  road 
already  is  so  badly  congested  by  estab- 
lished motor  vehicle  operations  that  ad- 
ditional service  would  create  and  main- 
tain an  excessive  and  undue  hazard  to 
the  safety  and  security  of  the  traveling 
public.  The  commission,  however,  in- 
dicated that  the  applicant  might  operate 
over  another  route. 

The  Supreme  Court  affirmed  this  or- 
der, and  it  was  stated  by  the  court 
that  under  such  circumstances  "a  con- 
dition so  imposed  upon  the  applicant 
and  subsequently  applying  motor  com- 
panies operating  in  intrastate  and  inter- 
state traffic  that  such  operations  be 
routed  over  a  less  congested  highway 
is  not  an  infringement  upon  or  im- 
pairment of  any  right  secured  by  either 
State  or  Federal  Constitution." 


Kentucky  Regulates  Trucks 

At  a  recent  session  of  the  Kentucky 
Legislature  two  bills  were  passed  re- 
lating to  motor  vehicle  transportation 
in  that  state.  The  Motor  Truck  act 
relates  specifically  to  weight,  speed,  di- 
mensions and  other  physical  require- 
ments designed  basically  to  protect  the 
highways  and  the  traveling  public.  The 
maximum  gross  weight  is  limited  to  18,- 


000  pounds  for  a  truck,  inclusive  of  its 
load,  while  trailers  are  abolished  en- 
tirely with  permission  granted  for  the 
single-axle  semi-trailers  attached  to  trac- 
tors. Not  included  in  the  operation  of 
the  act  are  trucks  licensed  by,  and  op- 
erating in,  cities  and  towns;  those  ap- 
pertaining to  the  United  States,  the 
state  of  Kentucky  or  any  county,  town 
or  city  therein.  The  State  Highway 
Commission,  however,  is  authorized  to 
issue  permits  "for  stated  periods  and 
tor  special  purposes  and  to  meet  un- 
usual conditions"  in  order  to  take  care 
of  exceptional  matters,  such  as  han- 
dling telephone  poles.  This  act,  apply- 
ing to  all  trucks,  both  commercial  and 
privately  operated,  provides  that  trucks 
licensed  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  law 
may  operate  until  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  Bus  and  Truck  Regulatory  act 
applies  only  to  motor  vehicles  carrying 
passengers  or  property  for  hire,  includ- 
ing contract  carrier  trucks  as  well  as 
common  carrier  trucks.  This  act  au- 
thorizes the  imposition  of  a  mileage 
tax  upon  these  commercial  vehicles  in 
addition  to  the  license  fees  and  other 
present  taxes,  and  regulates  their  rates, 
practices,  working  conditions,  etc.  The 
farming,  tobacco,  dairy  and  stock-rais- 
ing interests  are  exempted  from  the  op- 
eration of  the  act  in  the  matter  of  com- 
mercial trucks  weighing  5.500  pounds 
or  less. 


Excursion  Rates  Increasing 

The  recent  trend  toward  further  re- 
ductions in  excursion  rates  is  undoubt- 
edly making  the  public  "railroad  con- 
scious" and  converting  many,  especially 
ot  the  younger  generation,  to  advan- 
tages of  railroads  over  the  private  car 
for  long  week-end  trips.  The  experi- 
ments of  the  Canadian  railroads  in  the 
east  in  building  up  passenger  business 
by  means  of  these  excursion  fares  have 
proved  a  success,  but  excursions  are 
profitable  only  as  long  as  the  public 
has  its  present  economy  complex  which 
lures  people  in  crowds  to  the  excursions. 
This  is  observed  when  it  is  learned  that 
a  five  dollar  round  trip  fare  from  To- 
ronto to  Montreal,  a  distance  of  360 
miles  each  way,  wili  pay  when  2.000 
passengers  make  the  trip  in  day  coaches 
and  the  present-day  high  powered  lo- 
comotive pulls  the  load. 

Practically  all  the  railroads  are  con- 
sidering summer  excursion  rates  to  gain 
a  greater  patronage  from  the  public, 
and  the  Pennsylvania  will  cut  its  rates 
45  per  cent  on  new  week-end  trips  be- 
tween New  York  and  the  various  sea- 
shore terminals  located  at  the  40  or 
more  beaches  along  the  New  Jersey 
ocean  front.  The  bargain  rate  tickets 
will  be  good  on  all  trains  and  travelers 
using  the  week-end  excursion  rates  may 
start  their  journey  as  early  as  Friday 
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noon,  returning  home  leaving  the  sea- 
shore as  late  as  midnight  Monday. 


Union  Pacific  Lines  to  Consolidate 

The  Union  Pacific  plans  for  consoli- 
dation of  the  units  of  the  system  into  a 
single  system  by  lease  were  authorized 
at  the  annual  stockholders'  meeting  at 
Salt  Lake  City.  Approval  of  the  con- 
solidation will  be  asked  of  the  I.C.C. 
About  a  year  will  be  required  to  put  the 
plan  into  effect,  should  the  I.C.C.  grant 
permission. 

The  roads  affected  are  the  Oregon 
Short  Line,  the  Oregon-Washington 
Railroad  &  Navigation  Co.,  the  Los  An- 
geles &  Salt  Lake  and  the  St.  Joseph 
&  Grand  Island  roads.  The  Union  Pa- 
cific owns  all  the  stock  of  the  first 
three  named  and  all  but  a  small  mi- 
nority of  the  last  named. 


New  Tire  Helps  in  Switching  Cars 

Firestone  has  announced  a  new  tire 
that  makes  possible  the  use  of  a  four- 
wheel-drive  tractor  for  switching  rail- 
road cars.  With  this  new  tire  the  four- 
wheel-drive  tractor  does  the  work  of  a 
switching  engine,  moving  freight  cars 
and  locomotives  around  warehouses,  re- 
pair shops  and  switch  yards.  It  is 
adapted  to  varied  and  unusual  condi- 
tions in  railroad  yards,  freight  yards, 
material  yards  and  stations.  The  tires 
are  48x12  size,  of  six  ply  construction, 
operated  at  only  15  pounds  air  pressure. 
The  low  pressure  and  large  contact  area 
make  it  possible  to  cross  railroad  tracks 
without  any  undue  bumping  or  jarring. 
They  also  provide  sufficient  traction  to 
move  a  long  string  of  freight  cars. 


Road  and  Equipment  Investment  Up 

More  than  15  million  dollars  were 
added  to  the  Pennsylvania's  investment 
in  road  and  equipment  during  1931,  ac- 
cording to  their  general  balance  sheet. 
The  total  investment  in  equipment  and 
other  general  capital  expenditures  stands 
at  $1,173,929,872.28,  in  addition  to  road 
and  equipment  improvements  on  leased 
railroad  property  amounting  to  $98,- 
363,126.79,  or  a  grand  total  of  $1,272.- 
292,999.06.  The  balance  sheet  also  re- 
veals that  the  company's  investment  in 
the  securities  on  the  properties  of  af- 
filiated companies  amounts  to  $606,647,- 
446.48,  and  in  non-affiliated  companies, 
including  government  bonds,  of  $90,- 
628,245.75.  Cash  and  other  quick  assets 
totaling  nearly  $63,000,000  reflects  the 
strong  cash  position  of  the  company  at 
the  close  of  the  year.  The  total  cur- 
rent assets  amounted  to  $100,649,613.91, 
compared  with  current  liabilities  of  $55,- 
246,316.28.  while  there  was  a  total  of 
$86,695,740.57  in  reserve  funds  and  other 
deferred  assets. 


Deciduous  Fruit  Rate  Decision 

Reversing  its  decision  of  five  years 
ago,  when  it  ordered  a  reduction  in  the 
rates  on  deciduous  fruits  other  than  ap- 
ples from  California  to  transcontinental 
destinations  under  an  interpretation  of 
the  Hoch-Smith  resolution  which  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
later  held  to  be  erroneous,  the  I.C.C. 
on  June  20  made  public  a  report  on 
further  hearing  dismissing  the  complaint 
of  the  California  Growers'  &  Shippers' 
Protective  League  with  a  finding  that 
the  rates  are  not  unreasonable.  This 
is  the  finding  the  commission  had  also 
made  in  1925  on  a  complaint  filed  before 
the  passage  of  the  resolution.  After  the 
court  had  held  the  order  of  1927  invalid, 
on  the  ground  that  the  Hoch-Smith 
resolution  required  no  changes  in  rates 
otherwise  reasonable  and  lawful  under 
the  interstate  commerce  act,  the  com- 
mission reopened  the  case  for  rehear- 
ing, together  with  a  case  involving  a 
complaint  filed  by  the  state  commissions 
of  northwestern  states  against  the  rates 
on  apples  and  other  deciduous  fruits 
from  the  Pacific  Northwest.  The  com- 
plaints were  allowed  to  be  amended  by 
eliminating  any  reference  to  the  Hoch- 
Smith  resolution  and  further  hearings 
have  been  accorded  on  the  narrowed 
issues. 

On  the  northwestern  complaint  the 
commission  now  finds  that  the  present 
rates  are  not  unreasonable  except  to  the 
extent  that  rates  on  deciduous  fruits 
other  than  apples  exceed  $1.73,  which  is 
the  rate  from  California  points  and 
which  the  commission  prescribes  as  a 
reasonable  maximum  for  the  future. 
This  reduces  the  rate  of  $1,875  from 
Washington,  Oregon  and  Idaho  to  the 
East.  In  the  California  case  under  the 
resolution  the  commission  had  reduced 
that  rate  to  $1.60  and  had  reduced  a  rate 
of  $1.62  to  certain  destinations  to  $1.50. 

In  the  report  on  rehearing  Commis- 
sioner Aitchison  says  that  the  record  in- 
dicates that  during  the  time  covered 
thereby,  up  to  the  early  part  of  1930,  the 
rates  on  the  traffic  involved  "have  been 
well  remunerative"  and  that  "if  we 
should  or  could  take  past  normal  cost 
of  service  as  the  test,  some  reduction 
in  the  rates  could  be  made;"  but  "cost 
of  service  is  not  and  in  the  present 
emergency  conditions  could  not  well  be 
made  the  sole  test." 


New  England  to  Have  Boat  Trains 

In  an  effort  to  regain  passenger  traf- 
fic and  to  attract  Sunday  travel  from 
the  congested  highways  the  Boston  & 
Maine  will  experiment  with  "boat  trains" 
from  interior  New  England  points  in 
New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Ver- 
mont and  Maine.     These  trains  will  op- 


erate directly  to  the  gang  planks  of 
ocean  liners  which  will  cruise  at  sea  for 
nearly  eight  hours,  and  yet  make  it 
possible  for  passengers  to  be  back  at 
their  homes  the  same  day. 

The  first  experiment  will  include  ex- 
cursions from  interior  New  England 
points  to  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  docks  of 
the  Boston  &  Maine  in  Charlestown 
where  the  new  liner  of  the  Eastern 
Steamship  Co.  will  be  docked.  The 
"Evangeline"  will  make  an  eight-hour 
cruise,  the  first  leg  along  the  North 
Shore  to  Cape  Ann;  the  second,  a  reach 
out  to  sea  to  the  tip  of  Cape  Cod,  and 
the  third,  a  run  to  the  entrance  of  the 
Cape  Cod  canal,  and  along  the  South 
shore,  back  to  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  docks 
where  the  "boat  trains"  will  be  waiting 
for  the  return  trip  to  the  interior. 

The  railroad  announces  that  the  ex- 
periment of  a  "boat  train"  is  a  new  one 
in  New  England,  it  being  a  summer- 
time reverse  movement  of  the  "snow 
train"  which  permits  Bostonians  to 
move  out  to  the  sports  places  of  north- 
ern New  England  during  the  winter 
season.  The  experiment  of  the  "boat 
train"  is  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Boston  &  Maine  to  establish  a  service 
providing  people  in  northern  and  west- 
ern New  England  with  an  opportunity 
to  go  to  sea  and  return  in  a  single  day. 


Coordination  of  Rail  and  Bus  Transport 

The  Portuguese  government  has  ap- 
pointed a  commission  to  study  the  va- 
rious transport  systems  of  the  country 
with  a  view  of  eliminating  as  far  as 
possible  competition,  especially  between 
rail  and  motor  transport.  This  commis- 
sion is  to  render  a  report  within  60 
days  as  to  the  steps  necessary  to  com- 
bine routes,  schedules  and  tariffs  in  or- 
der that  such  modes  of  transport  will 
better  serve  in  the  interests  of  national 
economy.  In  addition  the  commission 
will  complete  the  basis  upon  which 
there  will  be  established  a  Superior 
Council  of  Communication  and  Trans- 
ports to  carry  out  such  legislation  as 
may  be  enacted. 


Derrick  Service  Wasteful 

The  practice  of  eastern  railroads  of 
affording  free  crane  and  derrick  service 
in  ihe  loading  and  unloading  of  bulky 
freight  is  under  attack  by  the  I.C.C. 
because  it  is  stated  this  extra  service 
depletes  revenues  accruing  to  the  car- 
riers for  the  line-haul  transportation. 

A  tentative  report  by  Attorney- Ex- 
aminer ().  L.  Mohundro  concluded  that 
Class  I  roads  in  eastern  territory,  out- 
side of  New  England,  furnish  this  serv- 
ice "without  making  an  adequate 
charge"  and  in  many  instances  "no 
charge  whatever  is  made."    Some  of  the 
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carriers  have  undertaken,  by  varying 
tariff  provisions,  to  provide  for  such 
services  to  be  rendered  without  charge, 
while  others  have  no  tariff  authority  for 
these  practices  which  they  have  found 
necessary  in  order  to  compete  for  traffic. 

These  practices,  on  the  part  of  many 
of  the  railroads,  Mr.  Mohundro  stated, 
are  in  violation  of  their  tariffs  and  of 
the  interstate  commerce  act  and  the 
Elkins  act. 

"The  extent  to  which  line-haul  rev- 
enue is  depleted  by  such  practices  shows 
that  the  practices  have  been  permitted 
to  transcend  the  realm  of  efficient  and 
economical  management.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  reasonable  and  compen- 
satory charges  should  be  assessed  for 
these  services." 


Material  Needed  by  Pennsylvania 

According  to  data  furnished  the 
R.F.C.  incident  to  the  request  of  the 
Pennsylvania  for  a  loan  of  $27,500,000 
to  assist  in  financing  the  electrification 
of  the  road  between  Xew  York  and 
Washington  the  complete  electric  op- 
eration of  passenger  and  freight  services 
by  March  1.  1933.  involves  placing  in 
service  suitable  equipment  on  230  miles 
of  road.  This  contemplates  the  use  ot 
about  68,000  tons  of  steel,  38.000,000 
pounds  of  copper,  120  large  transform- 
ers, 100  small  transformers,  530  circuit 
breakers,  176  new  locomotives  and  al- 
teration of  36  existing  locomotives. 

The  construction  involves  30  new 
sub-stations  or  switching  stations,  and 
the  extension  of  12  existing  stations;  the 
placing  of  some  8,000  steel  poles  on 
concrete  foundations;  and  the  stringing 
of  approximately  6.500  miles  of  wire 
in  the  electrification  of  1,082  miles  of 
track. 


Unfair  Competition  Basis  Charged 

Charging  that  it  costs  nearly  $10,- 
000,000  annually  to  operate  the  New 
York  State  barge  canal,  which  is  only 
available  for  part  of  the  year,  while 
during  the  same  period  the  railroads  pay 
the  State  of  New  York  more  than  $29.- 
000,000  in  taxes,  J.  H.  Hustis,  vice 
president  of  the  New  York  Central,  in 
an  address  before  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  New  York  State  Bankers 
Ass'n.,  asked  for  a  new  deal  for  the 
railroads. 

Mr.  Hustis  said  that  while  the  costs 
a  ton  mile  on  the  canal  are  about  twice 
those  on  the  railroad,  the  shipper  does 
not  pay  the  full  cost  in  rates,  the  tax- 
payer making  up  the  difference.  He 
asked  the  bankers  to  aid  carriers  in 
their  efforts  to  remove  unfair  handicaps 
that  now  exist  through  regulation  or 
legislation  and  that  prevent  the  carriers 
from  competing  fairly  with  new  or  old 
forms     of    transportation,  particularly 


such  forms  as  are  subsidized  at  public 
expense. 

Excluding  the  Great  Lakes  tonnage, 
the  railroads  still  haul  89  per  cent  of 
the  freight  transported  in  this  country. 
Asserting  that  the  country  will  need  the 
railroads  for  a  long  time,  he  said  that 
a  modern  freight  locomotive  on  the  New 
York  Central  can  haul  5,500  tons  of 
lading  across  the  state,  and  that  to  per- 
form this  task  by  trucking  would  re- 
quire more  than  a  thousand  five-ton 
trucks. 


Railway  Construction 

MINNESOTA. —  The  Great  Northern 
is  spending  $1,360,000  on  a  rail  laying 
and  ballasting  program  on  its  main  lines 
in  Minnesota,  North  Dakota  and  Moli- 
lalia. Of  this  total  $300,000  is  capital 
expenditure. 

OHIO. —  The  Cincinnati  Union  Termi- 
nal has  applied  to  the  I.C.C.  and  the 
R.F.C.  for  a  loan  of  $11,000,000  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  the  continuance  of  con- 
struction work  on  its  terminal  at  Cin- 
cinnati. It  is  understood  that  the  com- 
pany offered  to  deposit  its  first  mort- 
gage bonds  as  collateral.  Rids  were 
closed  June  30  for  the  construction  of 
a  power  house  to  serve  the  terminal, 
which  it  is  estimated  will  cost  about 
$150,000. 

ONTARIO. —  Tlu-  Board  of  Railway 
Commissioners  has  authorized  the  Ca- 
nadian Pacific  to  build  an  interlocking 
plant  at  Fergus,  Ontario,  about  70  miles 
northwest  of  Toronto,  where  the  line 
crosses  the  Canadian  National. 
TENNESSEE.— Fairbanks.  Morse  & 
Co.  of  Chicago  has  been  awarded  a  con- 
tract by  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  for 
the  construction  of  a  reinforced  con- 
crete locomotive  coaling  plant  at  Nash- 
ville. The  coaling  station,  which  will  be 
of  the  direct  coaling  type,  operated  by 
a  push-button  control  from  the  locomo- 
tive tender,  will  have  an  elevating  ca- 
pacity of  90  tons  of  coal  per  hour. 


Locomotives 

Class  I  railroads  on  June  1  had  8,142 
locomotives  in  need  of  classified  repairs 
or  15.5  per  cent  of  the  number  on  line, 
according  to  reports  filed  by  the  carriers 
with  the  American  Railway  Association. 
This  was  an  increase  of  291  compared 
with  the  number  in  need  of  such  re- 
pairs on  May  1,  at  which  lime  there 
were  7,851  locomotives  or  15  per  cent. 
The  Class  I  roads  on  June  1  had  11,383 
serviceable  locomotives  in  storage  com- 
pared with  10,731  on  May  1. 

June  shipments  of  railroad  locomo- 
tives from  principal  manufacturing 
plants,  as  reported  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  total  17  locomotives,  as  com- 


pared with  15  in  May.  1932,  23  in  June, 
1931,  and  85  in  June,  1930.  Unfilled  or- 
ders at  the  end  of  June,  1932.  totaled 
130  locomotives,  as  compared  with  147 
at  the  end  of  May.  1932.  142  at  the 
end  of  June,  1931,  and  383  at  the  end  of 
June.  1930. 

The  last  of  May  the  Lackawanna  re- 
ceived the  first  of  the  ten  new  high- 
speed locomotives  being  built  by  the 
American  Locomotive  Co.  These  en- 
gines will  be  used  to  haul  the  road's 
fast  freight  between  New  York  and 
Buffalo. 


Freight  Cars 

Class  I  railroads  of  the  United  States 
in  the  first  five  months  of  1932  placed 
in  service  1,671  new  freight  cars,  ac- 
cording to  the  American  Railway  Asso- 
ciation. In  the  same  period  last  year. 
6,448  new  freight  cars  were  placed  in 
service.  On  June  1  there  were  2.534 
new  freight  cars  on  order  compared 
with  7,617  on  the  same  day  last  year. 

Class  I  railroads  on  June  1  had  230.- 
820  freight  cars  in  need  of  repair  or  10.8 
per  cent  of  the  number  on  line.  This 
was  an  increase  of  12.517  cars  above 
the  number  in  need  of  repair  on  May  1, 
at  which  time  there  were  218,303  or  10.1 
per  cent.  Freight  cars  in  need  of  heavy 
repairs  on  June  1  totaled  162.290  or  7.6 
per  cent,  an  increase  of  7,435  cars  com- 
pared with  the  number  on  May  1,  while 
freight  cars  in  need  of  light  repairs  to- 
taled 68,530  or  3.2  per  cent,  an  increase 
of  5,082  compared  with  May  1. 

On  May  31  the  Class  I  roads  were 
reported  as  having  750.574  surplus  cars 
in  good  repair  and  available  for  service. 

Since  our  last  issue  the  Wheeling  & 
Lake  Erie  has  ordered  50  gondola  cars 
from  the  Canton  Car  Co.,  the  General 
Chemical  Co.  two  tank  cars  from  the 
American  Car  it  Fdy.  Co.  and  the 
Alaska,  Railroad  ten  fifty-ton  hopper 
ballast  cars  from  the  General  Ameri- 
can Car  Co. 


Passenger  Cars 

The  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Co. 
has  ordered  50  subway  cars  from  the 
American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.  The 
Pennsylvania  has  ordered  from  the  Ed- 
ward G.  Budd  Mfg.  Co.  a  pneumatic- 
tired  rail  motor  car  and  trailer  unit  of 
stream-line  design  and  light-weight  shot- 
welded  stainless  steel  construction.  The 
car  will  be  powered  by  a  170  h.p.  Budd- 
Junkers  diesel  engine,  and  will  contain 
baggage  and  smoking  compartments, 
and  with  the  trailer,  will  have  a  capacity 
of  76  passengers.  The  equipment  is  to 
be  so  designed  that  the  motor  car  and 
the  trailer  will  comprise  one  unit  weigh- 
ing 50,000  lbs.  as  compared  with  130,000 
lbs.,  the  weight  of  the  average  88-pas- 
senger  steel  railway  car. 
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Miscellaneous  Equipment 

Inquiries  have  been  sent  out  by  the 
Illinois  Central  for  500  tons  of  struc- 
tural steel  for  bridge  work  in  Kentucky. 

The  Southern  Pacific  has  ordered  441 
tons  of  structural  steel  for  miscellane- 
ous bridge  work  from  the  Virginia 
Bridge  &  Iron  Co. 

The  Toledo  Terminal  is  inquiring  for 
150  tons  of  structural  steel  for  a  bridge 
at  Toledo,  Ohio. 

The  Norfolk  &  Western  has  placed 
in  service  on  its  Norfolk  and  Scioto 
divisions  two  Mole  ballast  cleaning  ma- 
chines which  were  bought  from  the 
Railway  Maintenance  Corp.  This  brings 
the  total  in  operation  on  the  road  to 
nine  such  machines. 


Changes  in  Personnel 

Executive  &  Operating 
After  43  years'  service  with  the  Ca- 
nadian National  and  its  predecessors 
Arthur  A.  Tisdale,  general  manager  of 
the  Western  region,  with  headquarters 
at  Winnipeg,  Man.,  retired  June  30.  Mr. 
Tisdale  was  born  March  8,  1874,  near 
Brantford,  Ont.,  and  entered  railway 
service  in  September  of  1889  as  a  clerk 
in  the  local  freight  office  of  the  Grand 
Trunk,  at  Hamilton,  Ont.  For  the  fol- 
lowing 20  years  he  served  this  road, 
successively  for  seven  years  as  secre- 
tary to  the  chief  engineer  at  Hamilton, 
and  at  Montreal,  for  three  years  as  sec- 
retary to  the  general  superintendent  at 
the  latter  city,  for  five  years  as  chief 
clerk  to  the  manager,  and  as  chief  clerk 
and  assistant  to  the  fourth  vice  presi- 
dent and  general  manager.  He  was  then 
appointed  superintendent  on  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  Fort 
William,  Ont.,  remaining  in  this  posi- 
tion until  June,  1915,  at  which  time  he 
was  transferred  to  the  Regina  division, 
at  Regina,  Sask.  In  1916  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  position  of  purchasing 
agent  and  assistant  to  the  vice  president 
and  general  manager  at  Winnipeg,  be- 
ing again  promoted  to  the  position  of 
general  manager,  Western  region,  on 
August  21,  1929,  which  position  he  held 
until  his  retirement. 

R.  C.  Morse  has  been  appointed  gen- 
eral superintendent  of  the  New  York 
zone,  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  Long 
Island.  The  position  of  assistant  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  New  York  zone, 
has  been  abolished. 

J.  A.  Moran,  superintendent  of  the 
Eastern  division  of  the  St.  Louis-San 
Francisco,  has  been  transferred  to  the 
Northern  division  with  headquarters  at 
Ft.  Scott,  Kan.,  relieving  W.  H.  Bevans, 
who  has  been  assigned  to  other  duties. 
M.  M.  Sisson,  assistant  general  manager 
of  the  St.  Louis-San  Francisco,  has  been 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  Eastern 


division,  with  his  same  headquarters  at 
Springfield,  Mo.,  to  succeed  Mr.  Moran. 
The  former  position  of  Mr.  Sisson  has 
been  abolished. 

M.  M.  Cronk,  assistant  superintendent 
of  telegraph,  St.  Louis-San  Francisco, 
with  headquarters  at  Grand  Rapids,  has 
been  assigned  other  duties  as  his  for- 
mer position  has  been  abolished.  As- 
sistant Superitendent  of  Telegraph  G. 
F.  Linster,  with  headquarters  at  Spring- 
field, Mo.,  has  also  been  assigned  other 
duties  upon  the  abolishment  of  his  for- 
mer position. 

P.  G.  Russell,  assistant  superintend- 
ent, Canadian  National,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Smithers,  B.  C,  has  been  as- 
signed other  duties  and  his  position 
abolished. 

H.  N.  Rodenbaugh,  chief  operating 
and  traffic  officer  of  the  Florida  East 
Coast,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Augus- 
tine, Fla.,  resigned,  effective  June  1. 

W.  E.  Haist,  assistant  superintendent 
of  the  Burlington,  with  headquarters  at 
Beardstown,  111.,  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant to  the  general  manager  of  the 
lines  east  of  the  Missouri  River,  replac- 
ing W.  A.  Card,  deceased.  F.  L.  Good- 
man, trainmaster,  has  been  appointed 
acting  assistant  superintendent  to  suc- 
ceed Mr.  Haist. 

John  Leslie,  vice  president  and  treas- 
urer of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  retired 
July  1,  and  was  succeeded  by  E.  E. 
Lloyd,  comptroller.  L.  B.  Unwin,  as- 
sistant comptroller,  has  been  appointed 
comptroller  to  succeed  Mr.  Lloyd,  while 
E.  A.  Leslie,  assistant  comptroller,  has 
been  appointed  deputy  comptroller. 

J.  M.  Fryers,  assistant  superintendent 
of  the  Canadian  National,  with  head- 
quarters at  Minnedosa,  Man.,  has  been 
transferred  to  Winnipeg,  same  province, 
where  he  succeeds  W.  F.  Tully,  trans- 
ferred to  Smith's  Falls,  Ont.,  replacing 
C.  O.  McHugh.  J.  L.  Palethorpe  re- 
lieves Mr.  Fryers  at  Minnedosa,  and 
Mr.  McHugh  replaces  Mr.  Palethorpe 
at  Montreal. 

R.  H.  Ballard  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  San  Joaquin  &  Eastern  to 
succeed  J.  B.  Miller,  with  headquarters 
at  Los  Angeles. 

C.  E.  Irvin,  general  manager  of  the 
Mobile  &  Ohio,  with  headquarters  at 
St.  Louis,  has  been  appointed  chief  op- 
erating officer,  while  V.  J.  Thompson, 
assistant  to  the  vice  president  in  charge 
of  operation,  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant chief  operating  officer.  The  head- 
quarters of  these  officers  will  remain  at 
St.  Louis. 

A.  J.  Peavy,  chairman  of  the  board, 
Sabine  &  Neches  Valley,  has  been  elect- 
ed president,  witli  headquarters  at 
Shreveport,  La.,  succeeding  R.  J.  Wil- 
son, deceased. 

The  operating  headquarters  of  the 
Rock  Island,  as  of  July  1,  will  be  lo- 


cated at  Kansas  City  and  the  offices 
of  the  general  managers  of  the  First 
and  Second  districts  at  Des  Moines  and 
El  Reno  will  be  discontinued.  H.  L. 
Reed,  general  manager  at  Des  Moines, 
has  been  transferred  to  Kansas  City 
with  jurisdiction  over  the  entire  sys- 
tem, while  A.  B.  Warner,  general  man- 
ager at  El  Reno,  Okla.,  and  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & 
Gulf  (comprising  the  Texas  lines  of 
the  Rock  Island)  will  retain  the  latter 
title,  remaining  at  El  Reno.  J.  J.  Bre- 
heny,  general  superintendent  of  the 
First  district  at  Des  Moines,  and  A.  E. 
Walker,  general  superintendent  at  El 
Reno,  have  been  transferred  to  Kansas 
City  where  they  will  carry  on  with  the 
same  jurisdiction  as  formerly.  C.  E. 
Green,  assistant  to  the  general  man- 
ager at  Des  Moines,  is  also  transferred 
to  Kansas  City  but  the  assistant  to  the 
general  manager  at  El  Reno,  E.  P. 
Kelly,  will  retain  his  headquarters  at 
that  city. 

J.  G.  Sheaffer,  superintendent  of  the 
Baltimore  division  of  the  Pennsylvania, 
has  been  transferred  to  Logansport, 
Ind.,  as  superintendent  of  the  Logans- 
port  division,  being  succeeded  by  G.  M. 
Smith,  general  agent,  who  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  superintendency  of  the 
Baltimore  division.  Mr.  Sheaffer  suc- 
ceeds F.  C.  Wilkinson.  F.  W.  Stoops, 
formerly  superintendent  of  the  Toledo 
division,  has  been  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  the  Chicago  Terminal  divi- 
sion, replacing  R.  D.  McKeon,  who  has 
been  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
Grand  Rapids  division,  to  succeed  C.  E. 
Adams,  transferred  as  superintendent  of 
the  Toledo  division  to  replace  Mr. 
Stoops. 

J.  L.  McKee  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant vice  president  of  the  New  York 
Central  lines  with  headquarters  at  Chi- 
cago. Mr.  McKee  was  born  June  8, 
1881,  at  Constantine,  Mich.,  and  en- 
tered railway  service  as  a  switchman 
and  yardmaster  on  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral at  Elkhart,  Ind.,  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  short  period  of  service  with 
the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western, 
he  has  been  associated  with  the  several 
units  of  the  New  York  Central  lines 
throughout  his  career. 

Bradford  W.  Carlton,  acting  assistant 
to  the  president  of  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western,  has  been  appointed  assistant  to 
the  president. 

H.  C.  Pearce,  assistant  to  the  general 
manager  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western, 
with  headquarters  at  Oelwein,  Iowa,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  to  the  vice 
president   in   charge   of  operation. 

F.  R.  Gerard  has  assumed  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Cumberland  Valley  divi- 
sion of  the  Pennsylvania  which,  on 
May  16,  became  a  part  of  the  Phila- 
delphia  division.     Mr.    Gerard's  head- 
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quarters  will  be  at  Harrisburg.  The 
Elmira  division  has  been  consolidated 
with  the  Williamsport  division  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  H.  E.  Wolcott,  su- 
perintendent at  Williamsport,  Pa.  That 
portion  of  the  Williamsport  division  ex- 
tending from  its  present  junction  with 
the  Middle  division  to  mile  post  52  west 
of  Lock  Haven,  has  been  made  part 
of  the  Middle  division  under  the  juris- 
diction of  J.  B.  Phelan,  superintendent, 
with  headquarters  at  Altoona.  Pa.  E.  C. 
Gegenheimer,  superintendent,  with  head- 
quarters at  Sunbury,  Pa.,  has  been  given 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Sunbury  division 
and  that  portion  of  the  Schuylkill  di- 
vision, westward,  from  a  point  500  feet 
west  of  mile  post  19,  west  of  Franklin 
avenue,  Norristown.  Pa.,  and  which 
have  been  combined  as  one  division  to 
be  known  as  the  Wilkes-Barre  division. 
That  portion  of  the  Schuylkill  division, 
eastward  of  a  point  500  feet  west  of 
mile  post  19,  west  of  Franklin  avenue, 
Norristown.  has  been  placed  in  the 
Philadelphia  terminal  division  under  tin 
jurisdiction  of  F.  L.  Dobson,  superin- 
tendent, with  headquarters  at  Philadel- 
phia. K.  R.  Vought  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  Delmarva  divi- 
sion to  succeed  W.  R.  Davis,  who  has 
been  transferred.  T.  B.  Kennedy  has 
been  appointed  assistant  to  the  general 
superintendent  of  the  eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania division,  with  headquarters  at 
Chambersburg,  Pa.,  while  C.  E.  Brinser 
has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the  su- 
perintendent of  the  Williamsport  divi- 
sion with  headquarters  at  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

J.  T.  McCarthy  has  been  appointed 
assistant  freight  trainmaster  on  the 
Pittsburgh  division  of  the  Pennsylvania, 
with  headquarters  at  Pittsburgh,  suc- 
ceeding M.  G.  Schoch,  transferred. 

A.  E.  Wallace,  vice  president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Soo  Line,  and  E. 
W.  Decker,  president  of  the  Northwest- 
ern National  Bank  of  Minneapolis,  have 
been  elected  directors  of  the  Minneapo- 
lis, St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

J.  C.  Albright,  assistant  to  the  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Oregon-Washington 
Railroad  &  Navigation  Co.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed trainmaster  on  the  Oregon  divi- 
sion, with  headquarters  as  before  at 
Portland,  Ore. 

Harry  B.  Barnes,  superintendent  of 
the  Interstate  Transit  Lines  (owned 
jointly  by  the  Union  Pacific  and  the 
Chicago  &  North  Western)  with  head- 
quarters at  Kansas  City,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  same  position  on  the 
Spokane  division  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Stages,  Inc..  with  headquarters  at  Spo- 
kane. Mr.  Barnes  succeeds  R.  A.  Theis. 

Luther  Harris  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant to  the  president  of  American 
Airways,  Inc.,  and  will  be  in  charge  of 
maintenance  of  the  entire  system.  Mr. 
Harris  has  been  connected  with  aviation 


since  1917  and  was  one  of  the  small 
group  of  pilots  who  inaugurated  the  air 
mail  service  in  1920. 


Financial  &  Legal 

Following  the  proceedings  of  the  re- 
ceivership of  the  Mobile  &  Ohio,  Carl 
Fox,  general  solicitor  with  headquarters 
at  St.  Louis,  was  appointed  general 
counsel,  with  E.  E.  Norris,  formerly  vice 
president  in  charge  of  traffic  and  op- 
eration at  St.  Louis,  as  receiver.  C.  B. 
Hayes,  vice  president,  has  been  appoint- 
ed chief  financial  officer  and  treasurer, 
continuing  his  headquarters  at  Mobile. 
Ala.,  and  George  A.  Cooke  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  treasurer.  W.  W.  Mid- 
dleton,  auditor,  has  been  appointed  chief 
accounting  officer,  remaining,  with  Mr. 
Cooke,  at  Mobile. 

A.  T.  Cole,  treasurer  and  assistant 
secretary  of  the  Gulf  Coast  Lines,  and 
assistant  secretary  and  assistant  treas- 
urer of  the  International-Great  Northern 
and  the  San  Antonio,  Uvalde  &  Gulf, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  secretary 
of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  with  headquar- 
ters at  St.  I.ouis.  Mr.  Cole  succeeds 
F.  W.  Irland,  who  has  retired. 

S.  J.  Potter,  assistant  treasurer  of  the 
Central  region  of  the  Canadian  National 
with  headquarters  at  Toronto,  has  been 
appointed  treasurer  of  the  Northern  Al- 
berta with  headquarters  at  Edmonton, 
Alta.,  to  succeed  P.  S.  Chalmers.  The 
Northern  Alberta  is  owned  jointly  by 
the  Canadian  National  and  the  Canadian 
Pacific. 

L.  L.  Prater,  assistant  auditor  of  the 
Denver  &  Salt  Lake,  has  been  elected 
auditor,  succeeding  S.  S.  Meyer,  de- 
ceased. 


Traffic 

E.  G.  Heberer  has  been  appointed 
assistant  general  freight  agent  of  the 
Litchfield  &  Madison,  with  headquarters 
at  St.  Louis.  Mr.  Heberer  fills  the  po- 
sition which  has  been  vacant  since  late 
last  year  when  W.  T.  McNamara  was 
promoted  to  general  freight  agent.  W. 
W.  Smith  lias  been  appointed  to  the 
new  position  of  general  agent  at  San 
Francisco. 

George  F.  Macgregor,  executive  gen- 
eral agent  of  the  St.  Louis-San  Fran- 
cisco, at  Kansas  City,  has  retired  after 
47  years  of  service  with  that  road. 

W.  R.  Wells,  assistant  general  live- 
stock agent  of  the  Gulf,  Colorado  & 
Santa  Fe,  has  been  promoted  to  general 
livestock  agent,  retaining  his  headquar- 
ters at  Ft.  Worth.  He  succeeds  R.  E. 
Buchanan,  deceased. 

D.  H.  Streett,  division  freight  agent 
of  the  Chicago,  Indianapolis  &  Louisville, 
with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  has  been 
promoted  to  general  eastern  agent,  to 
succeed  P.  C.  Patterson,  deceased.  Mr. 


Streett  will  be  stationed  in  New  York. 

W.  B.  Hill,  assistant  general  freight 
agent  of  the  BangOT  &  Aroostook,  has 
been  promoted  to  general  freight  agent, 
to  succeed  George  E.  Wicks,  retired. 

R.  B.  Kinkaid,  assistant  general 
freight  agent  of  the  B.  &  O.  at  Cincin- 
nati, has  been  promoted  to  general 
freight  agent,  witli  headquarters  at 
Chicago,  succeeding  E.  B.  Tullis,  de- 
ceased. J.  C.  McGohan,  assistant  gen- 
eral freight  agent  at  Cincinnati,  suc- 
ceeds Mr.  Kinkaid,  while  H.  M.  Bauer, 
district  freight  agent  at  Cincinnati,  has 
been  promoted  to  assistant  general 
freight  agent  to  succeed  Mr.  McGohan. 

Robert  Thomson  has  been  appointed 
passenger  traffic  manager  of  the  Chi- 
cago and  North  Western,  succeeding 
C.  A.  Cairns,  retired. 


Purchases  &  Stores 

H.  M.  Smith,  assistant  general  store- 
keeper of  the  Northern  Pacific,  has  been 
appointed  general  storekeeper,  with 
headquarters  at  St.  Paul,  succeeding  Ed- 
win J.  Myers,  retired. 


Civil 

R.  O.  Rote,  chief  engineer  of  the  New- 
York  Central,  lines  west  of  Buffalo,  has 
had  his  duties  increased  to  include  the 
maintenance  of  way  and  signal  depart- 
ments. 

J.  M.  Fox,  division  engineer  of  the 
Cleveland  division  of  the  Pennsylvania, 
with  headquarters  at  Cleveland,  has 
been  transferred  to  the  Indianapolis  di- 
vision, w-ith  headquarters  at  Indianapo- 
lis. Mr.  Fox  succeeds  C.  O.  Long,  who 
has  been  appointed  assistant  division 
engineer  of  the  Mobile  division  with 
headquarters  at  Altoona,  Pa. 

Porter  Berryhill  has  been  appointed 
chief  engineer  of  the  Alaska  Railroad, 
with,  headquarters  at  Anchorage,  Alaska. 
Mr.  Berryhill  succeeds  C.  H.  Holmes, 
deceased. 

E.  M.  M.  Hill,  reconnaissance  en- 
gineer of  the  Western  region  of  the 
Canadian  National,  has  been  promoted 
to  engineer  of  construction,  with  head- 
quarters remaining  at  Winnipeg.  He 
succeeds  William  Burns,  who  has  retired 
after  more  than  33  years  of  service 
with  this  road. 

W.  C.  Cushing,  engineer  of  standards 
of  the  Pennsylvania,  has  retired  from 
active  service. 

R.  R.  Nace  has  been  appointed  en- 
gineer, maintenance  of  way,  New  York 
zone  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  Long 
Island,  the  position  of  chief  engineer, 
maintenance  of  way  having  been  abol- 
ished. 

R.  P.  Cummins,  office  engineer  of  the 
St.  Louis-San  Francisco,  with  headquar- 
ters at  St.  Louis,  has  been  appointed 
division  engineer  of  the  Northern  divi- 
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sion,  with  headquarters  at  Ft.  Scott, 
Kan.  Mr.  Cummins  succeeds  J.  O.  Arm- 
strong, who  has  resigned. 

Gustave  A.  Laubenfels,  district  en- 
gineer of  the  old  Iowa  district  of  the 
Burlington  until  its  consolidation  with 
the  former  Missouri  district  to  form 
the  Central  district,  has  retired  from 
active  service. 

Allan  W.  Carpenter,  assistant  valua- 
tion engineer,  has  been  appointed  en- 
gineer of  bridges,  maintenance  of  way 
department,  of  the  New  York  Central, 
lines  Buffalo  and  east,  succeeding  James 
L.  Miller,  deceased.  Mr.  Carpenter  will 
continue  his  headquarters  at  New  York. 

D.  M.  Bisbee,  heating  engineer  of  the 
Santa  Fe  at  Amarillo.  Tex.,  has  retired 
and  the  position  of  heating  engineer 
abolished.  C.  B.  Clegg,  supervisor  of 
water  service.  Western  lines,  with 
headquarters  at  Amarillo,  has  assumed 
the  duties  of  Mr.  Bisbee,  with  the  title 
of  water  service  and  heating  engineer. 

E.  E.  Moberly,  division  engineer  of 
the  Union  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at 
Marysville,  Kan.,  has  been  transferred 
to  the  Utah  division  of  the  Oregon 
Short  Line,  moving  his  headquarters  to 
Pocatello,  Idaho.  Mr.  Moberly  succeeds 
M.  H.  Brown,  Jr.,  who  lias  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Idaho  division  retaining 
his  headquarters  at  Pocatello.  Mr. 
Brown  succeeds  L.  W.  Althof,  who  has 
been  assigned  to  other  duties. 

L.  C.  Frohman,  principal  assistant  en- 
gineer of  the  Florida  East  Coast,  has 
been  appointed  chief  engineer. 

W.  C.  Perkins,  roadmaster  of  the  Dil- 
lon district  of  the  Utah  division  of  the 
Oregon  Short  Line,  has  been  appointed 
division  engineer  of  the  Kansas  division 
of  the  Union  Pacific  with  headquarters 
at  Kansas  City,  Mo.  He  succeeds  A.  R. 
Jurden. 

Mechanical 

C.  A.  Gill,  formerly  superintendent  of 
motive  power,  Eastern  Lines  of  the  B. 
&  O.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  to 
chief  of  motive  power  and  equipment 
following  his  return  from  a  year's  leave 
of  absence.  During  his  leave  Mr.  Gill 
served  as  chief  consulting  engineer  of 
the  government-operated  railroad  sys- 
tem of  Soviet  Russia. 

E.  M.  Wilcox,  master  car  builder  of 
the  Indiana  Harbor  Belt  and  the  Chi- 
cago River  &  Indiana,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Gibson,  Ind.,  has  also  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  same  position  with  the 
Chicago  Terminal  district  of  the  Michi- 
gan Central,  all  units  of  the  New  York 
Central  Lines. 

W.  Y.  Cherry  has  been  appointed  su- 
perintendent of  motive  power,  New 
York  zone,  of  the  Pennsylvania  and 
Long  Island,  the  position  of  general  su- 
perintendent of  motive  power  being 
abolished. 


P.  M.  Sullivan,  acting  superintendent 
of  motive  power  and  cars  of  the  Du- 
luth.  Missabe  &  Northern,  with  head- 
quarters at  Proctor,  Minn.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  motive  power 
and  cars. 


Obituary 

C.  J.  McPherson,  sales  manager  of  the 
automotive  car  division  of  the  J.  G. 
Brill  Co.,  died  suddenly  from  a  heart 
attack  in  Chicago  on  June  18.  He  was 
born  July  5,  1886,  at  Hopkinsville.  Ky., 
and  completed  his  education  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky,  from  which  he 
graduated  in  1906.  Mr.  McPherson  was 
first  associated  with  the  Baldwin  Loco- 
motive Works,  and  then  the  American 
Car  &  Foundry  Co.  before  joining  the 
Brill  engineering  staff  in  1913.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  World  War  he  was 
despatched  abroad  and  spent  consider- 
able time  in  Russia  representing  the  in- 
terests of  the  firm,  and  after  spending 
a  number  of  years  as  assistant  super- 
intendent, he  entered  the  sales  depart- 
ment in  September,  1920.  Mr.  McPher- 
son has  been  in  charge  of  sales  of  the 
Automotive  Car  Division,  handling  rail 
motor  cars  for  steam  roads  from  Oc- 
tober. 1923,  until  his  death. 

B.  O.  Johnson,  who  until  last  winter 
was  assistant  to  the  vice  president  in 
charge  of  operation  on  the  Northern 
Pacific,  died  June  27  at  the  Northern 
Pacific  hospital  in  St.  Paul  after  an  ill- 
ness of  several  months.  He  was  born  at 
Winchester.  Mass.,  May  25,  1878,  and 
graduated  from  Worcester  Polytechnic 
Institute  in  1900  when  he  began  his 
railroad  work  as  a  section  laborer  for 
the  Northern  Pacific  at  Minneapolis. 
Two  years  later  Mr.  Johnson  became 
affiliated  with  the  operating  department 
and  subsequently  held  positions  as  road- 
master,  trainmaster  and  superintendent 
on  various  divisions.  During  the  World 
War  he  served  as  colonel  in  the  railway 
service  corps  of  the  United  States  army 
in  Russia,  where  he  remained  for  al- 
most six  years,  receiving  decorations 
from  the  French,  Czechoslovakia!!,  Chi- 
nese and  Japanese  governments.  After 
the  war  he  resumed  his  duties  in  the 
operating  department  of  the  Northern 
Pacific,  and  in  April,  1923,  he  was  made 
assistant  to  the  vice  president  in  charge 
of  operations,  which  position  he  held  un- 
til December  1,  1931,  when  he  was  re- 
tired under  the  pension  rules  of  the 
company,  because  of  ill  health. 

Mark  A.  Ross,  at  one  time  general 
manager  of  the  Buda-Koss  Co.,  died  at 
Flossinoor.  111.,  on  May  23. 

Elbert  B.  Wilson,  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Gold  Car  Heat- 
ing &  Lighting  Co.,  died  at  the  Pres- 
byterian Hospital,  Newark,  N.  J.,  on 
May  31  at  the  age  of  62  years.  Mr. 
Wilson  was  born  at  Dover,  N.  J.,  and 


received  his  early  training  in  the  shops 
of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  West- 
ern. 

Henry  C.  Gillespie,  master  mechanic 
on  the  Huntington  division  of  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  died  of  pneumonia 
May  23  at  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  follow- 
ing a  brief  illness. 

Edmund  H.  Walker,  formerly  vice 
president  of  the  Bradford  Corp.,  died 
suddenly  at  New  York  on  May  31  at 
the  age  of  60  years.  Prior  to  his  asso- 
ciation with  the  Bradford  Corp.  Mr. 
Walker  was  head  of  the  Walker  Draft 
Gear  Co.,  and  in  1905  he  joined  the 
Standard  Coupler  Co.,  of  which  he  was 
made  president  in  January,  1921.  Mr. 
Walker  before  entering  the  railway  sup- 
ply field  served  in  various  departments 
on  the  Great  Northern,  Santa  Fe,  Bur- 
lington, and  the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul 
&  Sault  Ste.  Marie  roads.  In  1917,  1918 
and  1919  he  was  president  of  the  Rail- 
way Supply  Manufacturers'  Association 

W.  A.  Card,  assistant  to  the  general 
manager  of  the  Burlington,  lines  east 
of  the  Missouri,  with  headquarters  at 
Chicago,  died  of  heart  disease  May  29 
at  his  home  in  La  Grange,  111. 

Edward  H.  Seneff,  general  solicitor 
of  the  Pennsylvania,  died  on  May  30 
from  pneumonia,  following  an  operation. 
Mr.  Seneff  was  born  at  Mt.  Etna,  Ohio, 
on  September  25,  1867. 

Donald  M.  Ryerson,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Jos.  T.  Ryerson  &  Son.,  Inc., 
died  suddenly  at  Lake  Forest,  111.,  on 
May  8.  Mr.  Ryerson  was  born  in  Chi- 
cago, December  2.  1884,  and  was  grad- 
uated from  Yale  University. 

Edward  B.  Leigh,  president  of  the 
Chicago  Railway  Equipment  Co.,  died 
at  his  ranch  in  Center  Point,  Texas 
on  May  17.  Mr.  Leigh  was  born  in 
Townsend,  Mass.,  on  April  13,  1853,  and 
at  the  age  of  15  entered  the  service  of 
the  Pennsylvania,  at  St.  Louis.  In  1875 
he  left  this  road  to  become  assistant 
secretary  of  the  St.  Louis  Grain  Eleva- 
tor Co.,  which  position  he  held  until 
1882  when  he  re-entered  the  railway 
field  as  manager  of  the  American  Brake 
Co.  In  1887  he  organized  the  National 
Hollow  Brake  Beam  Co.,  and  in  1892. 
in  order  to  broaden  his  activities  or- 
ganized the  Chicago  Railway  Equipment 
Co.  which  took  over  the  business  of  the 
other  company.  From  1892  to  1906  Mr. 
Leigh  was  vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  company,  in  the  latter 
year  becoming  president,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

George  A.  Walton,  general  passenger 
agent  of  the  Eastern  lines  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Pacific,  died  on  May  18  while 
on  board  the  C.P.R.  steamship  "Em- 
press of  Australia,"  en  route  to  Eng- 
land. 

William  J.  Smith,  architect  for  the 
Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa  Fe,  with  head- 
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quarters  at  Galveston,  died  on  May  13 
after  a  long  illness. 

Judge  Frank  M.  Angellotti,  general 
counsel  of  the  Western  Pacific,  died 
suddenly  May  23,  at  San  Francisco. 
Born  at  San  Rafael,  California,  Septem- 
ber 4,  1861,  Judge  Angellotti  was  edu- 
cated at  private  schools  and  Hastings 
College  of  Law.  and  from  1883  to  1891 
practiced  law  at  San  Rafael.  He  was 
district  attorney  of  Marin  county,  Calif., 
from  1885  to  1891;  judge  of  the  Su- 
perior Court  from  1891  to  1903;  associ- 
ate justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
California  from  January,  1903,  to  1915; 
and  chief  justice  from  1915  to  Novem- 
ber 15,  1921,  when  he  resigned  to  be- 
come general  counsel  of  the  Western 
Pacific. 

William  Holmes  Vincent,  comptroller 
of  the  Atlanta  &  West  Point,  the  West- 
ern of  Alabama,  and  the  Georgia,  died 
June  13  at  his  home  in  Atlanta.  He 
was  57  years  of  age.  Born  in  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  he  was  graduated  from  the 
Porter  Military  Academy,  and  entered 
the  accounting  department  of  the  old 
S.  F.  &  S.  at  Charleston,  later  being 
employed  by  the  Southern.  In  1913  Mr. 
Vincent  was  appointed  auditor  of  the 
Georgia,  but  in  1924  he  became  estab- 
lished in  Atlanta  when  he  was  appoint- 
ed comptroller  of  the  three  allied  roads. 

W.  H.  Baldwin,  who  retired  as  vice 
president  of  the  Adams  &  Westlake  Co. 
in  1929,  died  at  Highland  Park,  111.,  of 
heart  failure,  on  June  19. 

Charles  E.  Ingersoll,  president  of  the 
Midland  Valley,  the  Kansas,  Oklahoma 
&  Gulf,  and  the  Oklahoma  City-Ada- 
Atoka,  died  June  6  at  Philadelphia,  from 
a  heart  attack  following  a  long  illness. 
Mr.  Ingersoll  was  born  at  Philadelphia, 
June  17,  1860,  and  first  became  actively 
interested  in  the  railroad  business  in 
1907  when  he  was  elected  a  director  of 
the  Pennsylvania  to  fill  the  place  left 
vacant  by  the  death  of  President  A.  J. 
Cassatt.  Later  he  organized  and  was 
active  in  building  the  Choctaw  North- 
ern, serving  as  president  prior  to  its 
absorption  by  the  Rock  Island.  He  also 
supervised  the  construction  of  the  Mid- 
land Valley.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
Mr.  Ingersoll  was  still  a  director  of 
both  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Missouri 
Pacific. 

Robert  Scott  Lovett,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Union  Pacific,  died  on 
June  19  at  his  home  at  Locust  Valley, 
Long  Island,  lacking  three  days  of  be- 
ing 72  years  of  age.  Confidant  and  ad- 
visor of  the  late  E.  H.  Harriman,  Judge 
Lovett  piloted  the  Harriman  roads 
through  many  stormy  legal  fights  and, 
after  the  death  of  Harriman,  carried  on 
the  management  of  the  properties  with 
eminent  success. 

Judge  Lovett  was  born  in  1860  at  San 


Jacinto,  Tex.,  and  entered  railway  serv- 
ice in  1884  as  local  attorney  for  the 
Houston  &  West  Texas.  Mr.  Harri- 
man's  attention  was  attracted  to  him 
through  his  able  work  and  in  1904  he 
became  general  counsel  and  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Southern  Pacific  and  Union 
Pacific.  From  that  time  until  Mr.  Har- 
riman's  death  in  1909  Judge  Lovett  act- 
ed as  his  personal  attorney  and  intimate 
advisor,  and  after  that  became  chair- 
man of  the  executive  committees  of  the 
two  systems.  He  relinquished  his  South- 
ern Pacific  post  in  1913  when  that  car- 


Judge  Hobcrl  Lovett 


rier  was  separated  from  Union  Pacific, 
and  in  1924  resigned  as  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Union 
Pacific  to  become  chairman  of  the 
board. 


Supply  Trade  Notes 

Several  changes  have  been  made  re- 
cently in  the  personnel  of  the  Bird- 
Archer  Co.  P.  B.  Bird  is  now  chair- 
man of  the  board,  W.  E.  Ridenour, 
president,  and  C.  A.  Bird,  vice  president. 
J.  E.  O'Brien,  vice  president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  railroad  department 
with  headquarters  in  Chicago,  having 
resigned,  S.  P.  Foster,  formerly  chemi- 
cal assistant  to  the  president,  has  been 
appointed  to  manage  the  railroad  depart- 
ment in  the  Northwestern  territory. 

Eugene  J.  Buffington,  for  the  past  34 
years  president  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Co., 
retired  on  pension  on  July  1,  but  will 
continue  as  a  director. 

A.  Clark  Moore  lias  been  elected 
president  of  the  Chicago  Railway  Equip- 
ment Co.,  succeeding  E.  B.  Leigh,  de- 
ceased. Mr.  Moore  was  born  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  January  18,  1880,  and 
after  graduating  from   the   New  York 


Law  School,  in  1906  he  joined  the 
Western  Steel  Car  &  Foundry  Co.  and 
later  McCord  &  Co.,  although  he  had 
been  with  the  Safety  Car  Heating  & 
Lighting  Co.  from  1899  until  1906  when 
he  entered  law  school.  In  1907  Mr. 
Moore  returned  to  the  latter  company, 
being  appointed  general  manager  in  1911 
and  remaining  in  that  position  until 
1913  when  he  was  elected  vice  presi- 
dent. Appointed  and  commissioned  a 
major  in  the  air  service,  in  1918  Mr. 
Moore  took  charge  of  production  of  air- 
craft in  the  eastern  territory,  returning 
to  the  Safety  Car  Heating  &  Lighting 
Co.  at  the  close  of  the  war.  In  1919  he 
was  made  assistant  to  the  president  of 
the  Globe  Seamless  Tube  Co.,  but  re- 
signed from  this  position  in  1921  to  as- 
sume the  duties  of  vice  president  of  the 
Chicago  Railway  Equipment  Co.,  re- 
maining in  this  capacity  until  June,  1931, 
when  he  was  elected  executive  vice 
president. 

Charles  L.  Wood,  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  sales  of  the  Car- 
negie Steel  Co.,  has  resigned  to  assume 
the  position  of  vice  president  in  charge 
of  sales  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corp.  with  headquarters  at  New  York. 
Mr.  Wood  succeeds  E.  P.  Thomas,  who 
has  been  assigned  to  special  duties. 
Clement  V.  McKaig  has  been  appointed 
vice  president  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co., 
succeeding  Mr.  Wood. 

The  physical  assets,  equipment,  pat- 
ents and  good  will  of  the  Stearns-Staf- 
ford Roller  Bearing  Co.  have  been  ac- 
quired by  George  P.  Nichols  &  Brother, 
Chicago.  The  manufacture  and  sale  of 
the  products  will  be  made  through  the 
Stearns-Stafford  Roller  Bearing  division 
of  the  George  P.  Nichols  &  Bro.,  Inc. 

D.  W.  Russell  has  been  promoted  to 
vice  president  in  charge  of  railway  sales 
of  the  Fargo  Motor  Corp.,  with  head- 
quarters at  Detroit. 

John  H.  Locke  lias  been  elected  vice 
president  of  the  General  Steel  Castings 
Corp.  with  headquarters  at  Eddystone, 
Pa.  Mr.  Locke  was  born  October  19, 
1888,  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  was 
graduated  in  1908  from  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  where  he  spe- 
cialized in  electro-chemistry,  later  doing 
graduate  work  at  Harvard. 

Ambrose  N.  Diehl,  a  vice  president  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corp.,  has  suc- 
ceeded A.  T.  DeForest  as  president  of 
the  Columbia  Steel  Co.,  San  Francisco. 
The  Columbia  is  a  subsidiary  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corp.  and  Mr.  De- 
Forest  has  retired  under  the  corpora- 
tion's pension  plan. 

A.  P.  Jenks,  assistant  to  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  J.  G.  Brill  Co.  with  head- 
quarters at  Chicago,  will  assume  the 
duties  in  connection  witli  gas-electric 
sales  in  the  Chicago  territory  upon  the 
resignation  of  A.  F.  McCormick,  sales 
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agent,  who  has  been  appointed  repre- 
sentative of  the  Grinnell  Co.,  Grinnell, 
Iowa. 

W.  H.  Stewart  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Pacific  Coast  Steel  Corp. 
with  headquarters  at  San  Francisco,  a 
subsidiary  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp. 
Mr.  Stewart,  since  1923,  has  been  vice 
president  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Ex- 
port Corp.  and  now  succeeds  to  the 
position  formerly  held  by  D.  E.  Mc- 
Laughlin, retired. 

Champ  Carry,  vice  president  of  the 
Pullman  Car  &  Mfg.  Corp.,  has  been 
elected  vice  president  and  assistant  to 
the  president  of  the  Pullman  Co.  Mr. 
Carry  was  born  at  Lockport,  111.,  and 
was  educated  at  Cornell  University.  He 
entered  an  officers'  training  camp  in 
1918  and  was  commissioned  a  first  lieu- 
tenant, serving  with  the  Eighteenth 
Field  Artillery.  Third  division.  in 
France.  He  received  the  distinguished 
service  cross,  and  in  1919  was  appoint- 
ed sales  agent  for  the  Haskell  & 
Barker  Car  Co.  when  this  company  was 
taken  over  by  Pullman  in  1922,  he  be- 
came sales  agent  for  the  latter  com- 
pany. He  was  appointed  sales  manager 
of  the  Pullman  Car  &  Mfg.  Co.  in 
1924.  which  position  he  held  until  De- 
cember, 1929,  when  he  was  elected  vice 
president. 

J.  Frederick  Byers,  vice  president  of 
A.  M.  Byers  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  has  been 
elected  chairman  of  the  board,  succeed- 
ing his  brother,  the  late  E.  M.  Byers. 
The  new  chairman  is  a  son  of  the  foun- 
der of  the  company  and  was  graduated 
from  Yale  in  1904,  since  which  time  he 
has  been  associated  with  his  father's 
company,  having  been  appointed  vice 
president  within  one  year  after  his  grad- 
uation from  the  university.  Mr.  Byers 
is  also  a  director  of  the  Westinghouse 
Air  Brake  Co..  the  Union  Switch  & 
Signal  Co.  and  a  number  of  banking 
organizations  in  Pittsburgh. 

The  Firebar  Corp.  of  Cleveland  was 
recently  merged  with  the  Waugh  Equip- 
ment Co.,  the  latter  name  being  contin- 
ued as  indicating  the  consolidated  cor- 
poration. J.  S.  Thompson,  president  of 
the  Firebar  Corp.,  has  been  elected 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  new  com- 
pany and  A.  J.  Pizzini,  president  of  the 
Waugh  Equipment  Co.,  continues  in 
that  capacity  with  the  new  company. 
R.  J.  O'Brien  has  been  elected  execu- 
tive vice  president  and  H.  A.  Ransom, 
W.  M.  Roche  and  M.  P.  Van  Wert  have 
been  elected  vice  presidents.  The  ex- 
ecutive headquarters  and  sales  offices 
are  located  in  New  York,  but  sales  of- 
fices will  also  be  maintained  at  Chicago. 
St.  Louis,  Cleveland,  and  Montreal, 
with  general  offices  and  laboratories  at 
Depew,  N.  Y. 

Winslow  Sampson,  for  many  years  as- 
sociated with  S.  K.  F.  Industries,  has 


been  appointed  Pittsburgh  district  man- 
ager of  The  Kron  Co.  with  headquar- 
ters at  302  Penn  avenue. 

The  right  to  manufacture  and  sell  the 
McCord  journal  box  and  lid  has  been 
purchased  by  the  Chicago  Malleable 
Castings  Co.  from  the  McCord  Mfg.  Co. 

The  American  Car  &  Foundry  Mo- 
tors Co.  have  announced  that  their  De- 
troit bus  manufacturing  activities  will 
be  transferred  to  the  Philadelphia  plant 
of  the  J.  G.  Brill  Co. 

Karl  E.  Keiling  ha-  been  appointed 
assistant  to  the  president  of  the  New 
York  Air  Brake  Co.  with  headquarters 
at  Xew  York.  Mr.  Keiling.  who  will  be 
in  charge  of  sales  and  service,  served 
in  the  purchasing  department  of  the 
Xew  York  Central  from  1909  until  as- 
suming his  duties  as  purchasing  agent 


After  a  ousy  day  or  a  long 
motor  trip,  you  crave  the 
comforts  that  The  American 
and  The  Annex  afford.  Good 
rooms  with  bath,  circulating 
ice  water,  telephones  and  all 
modern  conveniences.  Beds 
that  assure  restful  sleep.  And 
at  rates  of  but  $2.00  up. 
Here  you  can  really  relax 
when  you  visit  St.  Louis. 
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of  the  air  brake  company  in  1926.  Three 
years  later,  in  October,  1929,  he  was  ap- 
pointed sales  manager  of  the  company, 
which  position  he  has  held  until  his  ap- 
pointment as  assistant  to  the  president. 

New  Rubber  Substitute 

A  new  chemical  product  which  has 
practically  all  the  characteristics  of  rub- 
ber but  which  is  not  affected  by  sol- 
vents as  rubber  is,  is  arousing  interest 
on  the  part  of  railroad  men.  The  prod- 
uct is  an  olefin-polysulfide  reaction 
product  known  as  Thiokol.  It  is  claimed 
to  have  several  advantages  which  makes 
possible  important  advance  in  the  rail- 
road industry,  and  has  already  been 
given  many  commercial  applications. 

Because  of  its  unusual  resistance  to 
the  deteriorating  action  of  most  gases 
and  liquids,  particularly  gasoline  and 
oils,  it  is  now  in  use  in  a  number  of 
industries.  One  automobile  manufac- 
turer has  been  using  it  for  the  past  year 
in  the  form  of  tubing  to  convey  gaso- 
line to  the  carburetor.  In  this  case 
rubber  would  have  been  impractical  be- 
cause of  its  tendency  to  swell  and  de- 
teriorate in  the  presence  of  gasoline  and 
to  break  because  of  the  engine's  vibra- 
tion. 

Some  possible  applications  in  railroad 
equipment  are  as  outlet  plug  gaskets 
for  tank  cars,  valve  sleeve  rings,  tank 
car  linings  for  conveying  acids  and  sol- 
vents, drop-cord  for  workshop  and  en- 
ginehouses,  weather  stripping  on  Pull- 
man cars,  paint  spray  hose,  air-brake 
hose  and  gaskets,  protective  coating  for 
signal  cables  when  exposed  to  weather 
or  underground.  Although  Thiokol  has 
the  appearance  and  other  characteristics 
of  rubber,  there  is  no  rubber  whatsoever 
used  in  its  preparation,  unless  a  com- 
pound is  desired.  It  is  made  entirely  of 
chemicals  in  a  process  that  is  described 
as  unusually  simple,  and  the  raw  prod- 
uct is  somewhat  similar  to  crude  rub- 
ber. Like  rubber,  ii  is  compounded  and 
vulcanized  in  processing  the  finished  ar- 
ticles. 

Tests  are  said  to  have  demonstrated 
that  when  in  contact  with  oils,  Thiokol's 
physical  properties  as  regards  tensile 
strength,  abrasion,  etc.,  are  very  much 
better  than  even  the  best  rubber  stocks. 
Rubber  loses  as  much  as  90  per  cent  of 
its  tensile  strength  when  immersed  in 
gasoline,  whereas  it  is  claimed  Thiokol 
compounds  retain  all  their  original 
qualities. 

Unlike  rubber,  Thiokol  compounds  do 
not  age  or  perish  in  storage.  Oxygen 
does  not  appear  to  affect  it,  and  even 
ozone  generated  during  electrical  corona 
tests  does  not  cause  degradation,  al- 
though rubber  breaks  down  in  a  short 
time.  Thiokol  compounds  exposed  to 
sunlight  do  not  show  the  surface  check- 
ing evident  in  the  case  of  rubber  goods. 


at  491h  and  Lexington     NEW  YORK 

Railroad  and 
Railroad  Supply  Men: 

When  in  NEW  YORK- 

Do  you  want  a  genuine  surprise  —  and 
more  special  conveniences  and  comforts  than 
you  ever  found  before? 

How  would  you  like  a  swim  to  pep  you  up 
before  that  conference  or  after  the  day's 
work? 

This  is  free  to  Shelton  guests. 

Opposite  New  York  Central  Offices 

Opposite  Waldorf  Astoria  and  adjacent 
to  Grand  Central  Terminal 

on  Lexington  Avenue,  Corner  49th  Street 

The  Shelton  Hotel  is  your  ideal  home, 
meeting  rooms  and  library  while  in  New  York. 

The  Shelton  LOOKS  like  a  magnificent 
club  house — it  was  built  for  one — it  is  a  fine 
HOTEL  for  railroad  and  railroad  supply  men. 

Rates  surprisingly  low. 
CLUB  FEATURES  (FREE  TO  GUESTS)  ARE: 

Beautiful,  huge  swimming  pool;  completely  equipped 
gymnasium;  game  rooms  for  bridge  and  backgammon; 
roof  garden  and  solarium.  Restaurant  and  cafeteria 
service  at  reasonable  prices. 


THE  HOTEL 

MONTCLAIR 

LEXINGTON  AVE.,  49th  to  50th  STS.,  NEW  YORK 
Directly  Opposite  the  Waldorf- Astoria 

800  ROOMS 

EVERY  ROOM  WITH  BATH 
From  $3.00  per  day 

Especially  Convenient  far 
the  Railway  and  Railway  Supply  Trade 

Short  walking  distance  from  Grand  Central 
Terminal  and  B.  &  O.  Motor  Coach  Station. 
Ten  minutes  by  taxi  from  Pennsylvania  Sta. 

American  Home  Cooking  Served  in  a  Notable  Restaurant 

OSCAR  W.  RICHARDS,  Manager 


CHANGE 
OF  ADDRESS 

Please  note  and  correct  your  records 
accordingly. 

TRANSPORTATION 

LOS  ANGELES 
857  So.  San  Pedro  St. 
Phone  STerling  5756 

TRANSPORTATION 

NEW  YORK 
230  Park  Avenue 
Room  649 

Phone  Vanderbilt  3-8094 


Ill 

WHEN  TRAFFIC  IS  HEAVY 

EVERY  CAR 

IN  GOOD  CONDITION 

HAS  A  REVENUE  VALUE 

SO 

NOW 

IS  THE 

TIME 

TO  HAVE  YOUR 
FREIGHT  CARS  REBUILT 


NOW  WHEN  YOU  CAN  SPARE  THEM 
NOW  WHEN  PRICES  ARE  LOW 


Ralston  makes  a  specialty  of  rebuilding  freight 
cars.  Due  to  our  long  experience  in  reconstructing 
large  numbers  of  freight  cars,  our  facilities,  skilled 
workmen  and  experienced  engineers  we  do  the  job 
right. 


THE  RALSTON  STEEL  CAR  CO. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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ALL  YEAR,  CLEAN 

AIR  COMFORT 

WINS  PASSENGERS 

It's  a  genuine  pleasure  to  ride  in  AIRTROL  equipped  cars.  Pas- 
sengers experience  a  new  thrill  of  comfort  in  rail  travel. 

AIRTROL  cleans  and  purifies  the  air,  then  cools  or  tempers,  ac- 
cording to  season,  not  to  an  arbitrary  fixed  figure,  but  to  a  degree  of 
genuine  comfort. 

AIRTROL  controls  humidity  at  all  seasons  and  provides  definite  cir- 
culation of  invigorating  air  without  drafts  or  discomfort. 


AIRTROL  All  Year  Unit  on  THE  YANKEE  CLIPPER  the  NEW  HAVEN'S 
Crack  Train  Between  New  York  and  Boston.    Description  Elsewhere  in  this  Issue. 


The  AIRTROL  unit  is  accessible,  compact  and  weighs  only  250 
pounds. 

AIRTROL  is  interchangeable  between  mechanical  refrigeration  and 
natural  ice;  is  economical  in  every  sense  of  the  word  and  is  par- 
ticularly simple  and  easy  to  install. 
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The  Picture  on  the  Cover,  Official  Information  Bureau  of  Switzerland 

The  St.  Gothard  Railway  in  Switzerland  is  celebrating  this  year  its 
50th    Anniversary.     On   the   cover   is   an    electric    train  at 
Fluelen  on  the  southern  end  of  the  Lake  oj  Lucerne. 

Passenger  Cars  Now  Air-Conditioned,  Harold  A.  Smith 

Over  250  cars  are  already  equipped  with  air-conditioning  devices. 
The  greatest  asset  to  the  railroads  is  the  elimination  of 
noise,  dust  and  dirt.    Most  systems  provide  all-year 
service  Harming  and  adjusting  humidity  in 
winter  and  cooling  cars  in  summer. 

Computing  Operating  Statistics,  S.  J.  W .  Liddy 

In  this  article  Mr.  Liddy,  statistician  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  ex- 
plains how  they  save  time  and  money  in  computing  their 
operating  statistics  with  tabulating  machines. 

Train  Our  Youth  to  be  Rail-Minded,  H.  K.  Booth 

The  Southern  Pacific  have  not  only  been  very  successful  in  securing 
interest  in  their  educational  excursions  for  school  children,  but 
have  developed  a  plan   that  many  roads  should  emulate. 


Editorial  Comment, 


Department 


New  Haven  to  Air-Condition  Trains,  Contributed 

President  Pelley  says  that  regardless  of  the  economic  conditions  they 
are  going  to  equip  their  trains  because  they  feel  that  "High 
(.lass  (Clientele  Deserves  the  Best"  in  travel  comfort. 


Little  Stories  About  Big  Men, 
News  of  the  Month, 


Department 
Department 


Vice  President  H.  S.  Palmer  of  the 
New  York,  N  e  vv  Haven  & 
Hartford  in  his  address  before 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Railway  Ac- 
counting Officers  Association  in  order 
to  emphasize  how  bad  business  has 
been  told  this  story: 

A  woman  walked  into  a  certain  store 
and  asked  for  a  package  of  Limburger 
cheese.  She  was  not  satisfied  to  buy 
sight  unseen,  so  the  grocer  unwrapped 
it  for  her  to  sniff.  "It  doesn't  smell  as 
strong  as  the  kind  I  used  to  get,"  she 
complained. 

"Well,  ma'am,"  drawled  the  pro- 
prietor, "it's  hard  to  distinguish  the 
odor  nowadays  with  business  so 
rotten." 


A MAGAZINE  such  as  Transportation 
is  dependent  on  supply  trade  ad- 
vertising for  its  support.  With 
the  railroads  buying  practically  noth- 
ing, that  they  can  get  along  without, 
business  with  the  supply  trade  has 
been  rotten.  It's  been  rotten  with  us. 
and  we  have  been  obliged  to  skip  a 
few  issues  this  summer.  Now  that 
everything  is  improving  we  will  re- 
sume our  regular  schedule  of  monthly 
issues.  In  the  meantime  all  subscrip- 
tions are  being  extended  to  cover  the 
issues  not  published. 


The  Transportation  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 

Harold  A.  Smith,  President  and  Editor 
Arthur  E.  Hooven,  Vice-President  D.  F.  Crawford,  Associate  Editor 
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REMOVE 
THIS  BURDEN 

on  railroad  operation 


"The  railroads  are  today  overburdened  with  thous- 
ands of  locomotives  which  have  outlived  their  use- 
fulness. Their  continued  possession  constitutes  a 
menace  to  the  vitality  of  railway  transportation/7 

—RAILWAY  AGE  EDITORIAL 


Your  best  locomotives  now  handle  your  reduced  traffic.  As 
business  builds  up  again  more  locomotives  will  be  needed.    Illl  Don't 

drag  your  old  locomotives  off  the  scrap  pile  and  expect  to  maintain  your 
present  cost  per  ton  mile.  12  New  Super-Power  Locomotives  are  need- 
ed to  keep  transportation  expense  at  a  minimum. 


LIMA  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS  •  incorporated  •  LIMA  •  OHIO 


On   the   Missouri -Kansas-Texas  the   Air-Cooled  Diners   are    Open    Between    Meals    for    Games  ami  Keerention. 

Over  250  Passenger  Cars  Equipped 
With  Air-Conditioning  Devices 

Many  Roads  are  Pre-Cooling  Sleepers 

By 

Harold  A.  Smith 


Whether  it's  cold  or  whether 
it's  hot,  we  must  have  weath- 
er whether  or  not !  This  little 
childish  jingle  which  most  of  ns 
knew  and  used  to  rattle  off  in  our 
youth,  probably  had  its  origin  in  the 
foregone  conclusion  that  weather  was 
one  thing  over  which  man  had  no 
control.  In  fact.  Mark  Twain  once 
remarked,  "Everybody  talks  about 
the  weather  but  nobody  does  any- 
thing about  it." 

However,  out  of  the  great  depres- 
sion that  has  existed  for  the  past 
several  years  comes  an  important 
new  industry,  one  that  threatens  to 
rival  the  radio,  the  motor  car,  and 
other  developments  of  the  twentieth 
century.  Many  of  the  greatest  en- 
gineering minds  have  been  concen- 
trating for  several  years  on  the  de- 
velopment of  devices  and  means  of 
controlling    temperature,  purifying 


and  adjusting  the  humidity  of  air  in 
order  to  create  greater  comfort. 

Air-conditioning  represents  a  great 
deal  more  than  simply  a  cooling  sys- 
tem to  relieve  the  depression  of  the 
dog  days  of  August.  It  is  a  year- 
round  problem,  the  real  purpose  of 
which  is  the  control  of  indoor  weath- 
er for  both  comfort  and  health. 

The  American  Society  of  Heating 
and  Ventilating  Engineers  define  air 
conditioning  as  the  simultaneous  con- 
trol of  the  temperature,  humidity, 
air  motion  and  air  distribution  with- 
in an  enclosure.  Where  human  com- 
fort and  health  are  involved,  a  rea- 
sonable air  purity  with  regard  to 
dust,  bacteria  and  odors  is  also  in- 
cluded. In  this  definition,  the  word 
"simultaneous"  is  of  first  importance. 

We  must  have,  then,  for  air  con- 
ditioning : 


Temperature  —  warm  in  winter, 
cool  in  summer. 

Humidity  —  adding  moisture  in 
winter,  lessening  in  summer. 

Motion  —  for  circulation  equally 
throughout  the  room. 

Distribution  —  adequate  supply  for 
all. 

Purity  —  removal  of  dust,  odors 
and  germs. 

No  one  of  these  can  be  separated 
from  the  others  and  called  air  con- 
ditioning. 

While  there  are  great  potential 
possibilities  in  this  new  industry,  it 
will  no  doubt  create  greater  and  more 
radical  changes  in  our  everyday  lives 
— affect  more  materially  our  habits 
and  probably  have  more  drastic  ef- 
fect upon  certain  of  our  industries — 
than  any  other  development  of  re- 
cent years,  outside  of  the  automobile. 
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Looking  forward  a  few  years,  we 
find  the  office  building,  the  restau- 
rants, the  theaters,  the  apartment 
houses  and  the  homes  all  air-condi- 
tioned  and  thermostatically  controlled. 
Possibly  we  will  have  the  street  cars 
conditioned  (experiments  along  this 
line  are  now  being  conducted),  and 
it  may  not  he  too  great  a  stretch  of 
imagination  to  contemplate  :i  change 
of  air  in  the  New  York  subways. 
What  effect  will  this  have  on  our 
everyday  life  and  on  the  business  of 
many  of  our  industries?    It  will  no 


doubt  effect  materially  our  diet  and 
clothing.  Heavier  foods  will  he  con- 
sumed in  summer,  less  soft  drinks, 
ice  cream  and  salads. 

We  have  all  experienced  the  de- 
serted appearance  of  the  city  streets 
on  a  week-end  in  summer  when  it 
seems  as  if  the  entire  population  had 
gone  to  the  beaches,  the  mountains, 
and  the  country  to  get  away  from  the 
heat.  In  many  large  cities  the  gaso- 
line consumed  and  the  tire  mileage  of 
people  who  are  just  driving  around 
the  parks  and  houlevards  on  warm 
nights  to  cool  off.  must  he  gigantic. 
Of  course,  we  can't  anticipate  any 
large  reaction  from  these  habits,  hut 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  comfort  de- 
veloped from  controlled  inside  air 
will  have  considerahle  effect  on  the 
tire,  gasoline  and  oil  husiness.  More 
people  will  stay  at  home,  which  will 
tend  to  increase  the  sale  of  playing 
cards,  games,  hooks,  magazines,  etc. 
And  last  hut  not  least,  air-condition- 
ing promises  to  increase  electric  con- 
sumption and  power  requirements. 
And  at  a  season  when  the  increase 
will  he  most  welcome. 

As  this  publication  has  pointed  out 
he  fore,  the  railroads  in  spite  of  the 
present  financial  situation,  have  prob- 
ably   accepted    air-conditioning  and 
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carried  its  development  along  farther 
in  a  shorter  length  of  time,  than  any 
other  improvement  that  has  ever  heen 
introduced.  Air-conditioning  passen- 
ger cars  holds  the  possibility  of  being 
the  greatest  club  that  the  railroads 
have  had  in  the  fight  to  regain  their 
passenger  husiness.  In  fact,  it  seems 
to  have  come  at  a  most  opportune 
time,  almost  as  if  it  had  heen  made 
to  order,  to  help  the  railroads  in  the 
competitive  fight  for  this  business. 
Air-conditioning's  greatest  asset  i- 
not  just  a  question  of  temperature 


control  hut  more  primarily  the  elimi- 
nation of  dirt,  dust,  and  cinders  that 
have  done  so  much  to  destroy  the 
comfort  of  railway  travel.  This  is  ex- 
emplified in  a  story  going  the  rounds, 
to  the  effect  that  an  old  tradition  is 
threatened.  What  is  to  hecome  of  the 
Pullman  porter  with  his  proverbial 
whiskbroom  ?  A  passenger  on  one  of 
the  dustless  trains  recently  directed 
this  question  to  the  porter  when  he 
invited  him  out  for  a  brush-off.  The 
porter,  quick  to  answer  to  the  emer- 
gency, said:  "Boss.  I's  jes'  got  the 
habit."  So  the  porters  will  have  to 
look  for  a  new  emhlem  for  their  pro- 
fession,  or  carry  on  with  the  whisk- 
broom, charging  it  to  jes'  a  habit! 

There  is  no  question,  as  many  of 
the  roads  indicate  who  have  contrih- 
uted  data  for  this  article,  hut  that 
air-conditioning  will  serve  as  a  real 
traffic  builder.  It  will  make  the  auto- 
mobilist  think  twice,  particularly  in 
warmer  sections  of  the  country,  be- 
fore he  packs  the  family  in  the  old 
car  and  tackles  the  dirt,  discomfort 
and  heat  of  the  open  road  when 
clean,  air-cooled  cars  can  whisk  him 
over  the  road  in  much  quicker  time. 

While  "Transportation"  prophesied 
several  years  ago  that  air-cooled  cars 
would  no  doubt  he  developed,  par- 


ticularly for  transcontinental  service, 
and  while  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
pioneered  in  air-conditioning  by 
equipping  one  of  its  cars  in  1929. 
the  real  expansion  of  air-conditioned 
cars  has  come  about  almost  entirely 
since  the  first  of  this  year.  While 
the  development  still  can  he  consid- 
ered only  in  the  experimental  stage, 
statistics  which  we  have  gathered 
show  that  there  are  already  fifteen 
roads  operating  more  than  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  air-conditioned  cars. 
In  addition  to  this,  there  are  main- 
roads  pre-cooling  their  cars,  particu- 
larly sleepers,  before  thev  leave  the 
terminals. 

There  still  is  considerahle  diversity 
in  the  equipment  being  used  and  the 
attitude  of  the  various  roads  as  to 
how  extensively  air-conditioning  will 
be  carried  out  and  what  its  effect  on 
the  development  of  business  will  be. 
but  of  all  the  roads  to  whom  we  sent 
questionnaires,  there  were  only  one 
or  two  Thomases  who  doubted  the 
wisdom  of  air-conditioning  steam 
railroad  cars.  These  doubts  seem  to 
be  founded  largely  on  questions  of 
expense  and  the  old  slogan.  "Will  it 
pay  ?" 

One  executive  says:  "My  personal 
feeling  in  the  matter  is  that  there  is 
liable  to  he  a  reaction,  and  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  we  should  proceed 
slowly.  As,  and  when,  it  can  he  af- 
forded, I  am  of  the  opinion  that  club, 
observation,  dining  and  club,  and 
lounge  cars  might  be  equipped,  but 
1  am  still  skeptical  about  sleeping 
cars.  So  far  as  we  are  able  to  ascer- 
tain, we  have  attracted  no  new  busi- 
ness to  our  railroad,  and  I  do  not 
anticipate  that  we  will — hence  we 
raise  a  great  question  as  to  the  ad- 
visability of  so  large  an  expenditure 
with  no  adequate  return  on  the  in- 
vestment." The  only  other  questions 
of  doubt  seem  to  come  from  those 
who  assume  that  air-conditioning  rep- 
resents only  a  method  of  cooling  that 
may  be  necessary  or  profitable  when 
operations  are  through  territories 
where  temperatures  are  excessive. 
They  do  not  realize  the  primary 
benefits  developed  from  cleaner  cars 
with  better  heat  distribution  and 
greater  comfort,  due  to  humidity  ad- 
justment. 

On  the  other  hand,  come  the  offi- 
cials who  having  had  considerable  ex- 
perience, proclaim  air-conditioning 
the  greatest  improvement  that  has 
ever  been  made  in  passenger  trans- 
portation. One  executive  says:  "Be- 
yond doubt  the  public's  reaction  is 
decidedly  favorable.  The  traveling 
public  are  becoming  educated  through 
newspaper  publicity  and  invariably 
make  inquiry  in  reference  to  air-con- 


("iir  Pre— Cooler  >|jhI<>  l>>-  American  Cur  A  Foundry  Co*  for 
Pre-Coolinn  Cnrs  at  Station*. 
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ditioned  equipment  before  completing 
arrangements  for  the  trip.  In  my 
opinion  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
railroads  of  the  United  States  to  air- 
condition  all  of  their  equipment, 
sleeping  cars  as  well  as  library  and 
dining  cars,  on  all  of  their  high-class 
trains  which  traverse  districts  where 
the  heat  is  intense  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  The  only  reason  why 
greater  progress  has  not  been  made 
during  the  past  two  years  is  due  to 
economic  conditions  and  the  very 
low  state  of  railroad  earnings,  leav- 
ing little  or  no  surplus  for  improve- 
ments of  this  character.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  if  railroads  will  air-con- 
dition all  equipment  on  high-class 
trains  they  will  recover  a  good  share 
of  the  traffic  which  has  been  lost  to 
the  airplane  as  well  as  the  private 
automobile.  Comfort  en  route  will 
have  a  decided  influence  on  the  rout- 
ing of  traffic  in  the  future." 

Practically  every  road  using  air- 
conditioning  equipment  reports  an 
unusually  favorable  reception  on  the 
part  of  the  public  and  all  roads  who 
have  used  the  equipment  long  enough 
and  been  able  to  get  a  check  of  their 
figures,  report  an  increase  in  business 
on  the  trains  so  equipped.  (  )ne  road 
reports  "The  reaction  of  the  public 
to  this  service  is  fine  and  we  are  re- 
ceiving any  number  of  highly  com- 
plimentary letters.  While  the  equip- 
ment has  been  in  service  less  than 
thirty  days,  there  has  been  consider- 
able increase  in  the  business  handled 
on  these  trains."  The  president  of 
another  road  says :  "There  have  been 
numerous  compliments  on  the  im- 
proved service,  in  newspapers,  let- 
ters, and  orally,  and  it  is  believed  that 
it  will  favorably  affect  the  volume  of 
travel,  but  it  is  too  early  to  measure 
results."  Another  reports,  "The  pub- 
lic's reaction  is  reflected  in  response 
by  letters  and  patronage."  The  Bal- 
timore &  Ohio,  who  have  the  lar<r- 


Air  Conditioning  Equipment  Does  Not 
The   York   Cooling  Tower  l.iini 
Vestibule 


est  number  of  cars  equipped  of  any 
road,  state:  "Our  view  is  that  we 
have  had  ample  demonstration  to  de- 
termine the  public's  reaction  to  air- 
conditioning  and  it  is  more  favorable 
than  to  any  other  improvement  that 
we  have  ever  known  in  connection 
with  passenger  transportation;  the 
public  seem  enthusiastic  regarding  it. 
( )ur  answer  to  your  question,  'Has 
it  increased  the  vo'ume  of  your  pas- 
senger travel?"  is  definitely — yes.  We 
have  evidence  of  not  only  controlling 
competitive  business,  but  have  record 
of  many  cases  of  people  who  claim 
they  have  made  the  trip  becaus-e  it 
could  be  made  in  comfort  and  free 
from  the  annoying  heat  and  dirt  of 
normal    summer   railroad  travel." 


Mar  the  Outside  Appearance  of  Cars, 
fier  or   Condenser  Fits   in  the 
Opening. 

The  York  Ice  Machinery  Corpora- 
tion have  prepared  some  figures  on 
the  cost  of  equipping  and  operating 
cars.  They  have  based  these  figures 
on  an  installation  cost  of  $7,000,  an 
estimated  life  of  ten  years,  and  a  $50 
a  year  allowance  for  replacements, 
additional  refrigerant,  oil.  etc.  Prom 
this  they  figure  that  the  number  of 
passengers  per  car  per  run  required 
to  pay  all  charges  is  as  follows: 


Length 
of  Run 
Miles 

•Total  Fixed 
and  Operating 
Cost  Daily 

Fare 

Per 

Run 

Increase  in  No.  of 
Passengers  Per  Car  Ri 
quired  to  Equal  Fixed 
and  ( Ipcrating  Costs 

100 

$6.49 

$3.60 

1.S0 

200 

6.63 

7.20 

.92 

300 

6.80 

10, SO 

.54 

400 

6.<)S 

14.40 

.49 

500 

7.15 

1S.00 

.40 

The  Fan,  Motor,  Compressor  and   Condenser  are   lloused   in   a   Box  anil 
Suspended    Beneath    the   Car   Body,   in   the    We»tinghou»e    System,   I  sed 
on  the  Illinois  Central. 


•Including  interest  and  depreciation  on  invest- 
ment. 

In  considering  the  mechanical  fea- 
tures, the  subject  divides  itself  into 
two  classifications — pre-cooling  and 
air-conditioning  of  cars.  (  )n  pre- 
cooling,  there  is  some  diversity  of 
opinion.  Some  contend  that  pre-cool- 
ing is  sufficient  for  sleepers  and 
coaches,  that  by  pre-cooling  these 
cars  at  terminals  very  satisfactory  re- 
sults are  being  secured,  and.  at  a 
minimum  of  expense.  (  )thers  contend 
that,  while  this  is  fairly  satisfactory 
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at  night,  on  day  runs,  it  is  beneficial 
for  only  an  hour  or  more  after  de- 
parture, as  the  heat  of  the  sun  soon 
warms  up  the  car.  Many  of  the  larg- 
est roads,  however,  arc  pre-cooling 
cars  at  terminals,  including  the  New 
York  Central.  Pennsylvania.  Santa 
Fe,  Wabash,  etc. 

The  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co. 
have  developed  a  pre-cooler  which  is 
in  use  on  a  number  of  roads.  It 
washes,  cools,  and  dehumidifies  the 


of  which  is  placed  on  top  of  the  pre- 
cooler  near  the  blower  end.  The -car 
end  is  attached  to  a  metal  window 
slide  operating  just  the  same  as  the 
discharge  duct  window  slide.  Neither 
of  the  window  ducts  is  over  five  feet 
in  length,  thus  insuring  ease  in  han- 
dling at  the  station  and  minimum  of 
loss  by  heat  transfer  through  the  can- 
vas. 

The  reservoir  for  the  chilled  wa- 
ter is  of  sufficient  capacity  to  allow 


w  ith  the  Westlns;hou*e  i  nit  Gaa  is  Chugged  to  a  l.iiiui<i  by  Compression. 

When  this  l,ii|uiil  Renches  the  Cooling   1  "''        f*  Kvnjiiiileil  Itniiiilly  into 
ii  tins,  which  Action   Lowers  itx  Temperature.     Air  then  Blown  Over  the 
Cooling  1  Hit   In  Cooleil  for  ('ire  illation   in  the  ('nr. 


air  in  cars  at  terminals  before  trains 
leave. 

This  a.c.f.  pre-cooler  has  a  capacity 
of  1200  lbs.  of  water  ice.  with  two 
ice  chambers,  each  holding  two  300- 
lb.  blocks  of  ice.  These  blocks  of 
ice  stand  on  end  and  are  supported  by 
sloping  grates,  allowing  the  bottom 
portion  of  the  forward  blocks  to  be 
covered  by  the  well  water.  Spray  jets 
play  on  these  blocks  of  ice.  resulting 
in  well  water  of  about  40°  F.  Be- 
tween the  two  series  of  vertical  ice 
blocks,  there  is  an  air  chamber  serv- 
ing as  a  pre-cooler  for  the  warm  en- 
tering air.  At  the  end  of  this  air 
passage,  this  warm  entering  air.  after 
being  pre-cooled.  divides  into  the  two 
side  passages  and  is  pulled  over  the 
ice  and  through  the  water  sprays.  At 
the  forward  end  of  the  ice  chambers 
are  eliminator  plates  through  which 
the  air  is  pulled  by  a  dual  blower. 

Entrained  water  is  prevented  from 
entering  the  air  chamber  by  the  use 
of  these  eliminator  plates.  The  blow- 
er forces  the  air  through  a  water- 
proof canvas  duct  attached  to  a  port 
at  the  blower  end  of  the  pre-cooler. 
This  duct  has  its  discharge  end  se- 
cured to  a  metal  window  slide,  which 
can  be  easily  inserted  in  the  parting 
strips  of  the  car  windows  after  the 
windows  are  raised.  If  car  is  pre- 
cooled  before  the  entrance  of  passen- 
gers, it  is  recommended  that  an  in- 
side duct  be  attached  to  the  inside  of 
this  window  slide  and  laid  on  the 
Moor  in  the  aisle  of  the  car. 

The  air  is  circulated  by  using  a 
canvas  suction  duct,  the  entrance  port 


a  two-hour  run  before  draining.  The 
pre-cooler  is  iced  from  the  rear 
through  two  insulated  doors,  and  no 
opening  or  projection  of  any  kind  is 
placed  on  the  sides  of  the  apparatus. 
It  is  made  as  narrow  as  possible,  hav- 
ing the  canvas  ducts  at  the  end  and 
top,  and  the  icing  doors  at  the  rear 
to  avoid  obstructing  station  plat- 
forms. 

If  the  railroad  does  not  desire  to 
recirculate  the  air.  atmospheric  air 


can  be  utilized  by  simply  detaching 
the  to])  suction  duct  from  the  pre- 
cooler.  If  it  is  objectionable  to  use 
the  inside  duct  in  the  car  owing  to 
the  necessity  of  allowing  passengers 
to  enter  while  the  pre-cooler  is  in 
operation,  air  can  still  be  recirculated 
by  use  of  a  long  discharge  duct  in 
place  of  the  short  5-ft.  suction  duct. 

(  )ur  records  show  that  there  are 
now  250  air-conditioned  steam  rail- 
road cars  operating  in  the  United 
States.  Of  course,  this  figure  repre- 
sents a  minimum,  as  there  are  prob- 
ably at  least  ten  per  cent  more  of 
which  we  have  no  record,  and  prob- 
ably an  additional  15  to  25  that  have 
been  equipped  since  these  figures  were 
compiled.  It  is,  therefore,  fairly  safe 
to  assume  that  there  are  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  300  cars  in  operation  at 
this  time.  An  analysis  of  the  types  of 
cars  is  interesting.  (  )f  the  250  cars 
recorded.  118  are  diners.  65  sleepers. 
22  club  and  observation,  eight  lounge, 
14  parlor.  IS  coaches,  three  combina- 
tion, and  one  official.  There  are  three 
basic  methods  used  in  conditioning 
the  air  in  these  cars,  ice.  mechanical- 
compression  and  the  ejector-evapora- 
tion system.  To  date  there  are  eight 
manufacturers  with  eleven  different 
types  of  equipment. 

The  Baltimore  &  (  ttrio  use  the 
York-B.().  system  which  has  been 
developed  by  the  road's  engineers  and 
the  York  Ice  Machinery  Corp.  of 
York.  Pa.  This  system  is  all-elec- 
tric, using  an  axle  generator  and 
Freon  (F-12)  gas  as  the  refrigerat- 


stenni    Ejector   Refrigerator    I  nil    in    Hoof   at    (  enter   of   Santa    Fe  Air 
Conditioned   Diner.     This  System   Requires  no  Chemical* — Only  Water 
ami  Steam,  the  Water  HeiiiK  the  Refrigerant. 
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ing  medium.  This  system  was  de- 
scribed in  detail  in  the  April.  1932, 
issue  of  Transportation. 

The  Pullman  system  used  by  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  and  a  number  of 
other  roads  is  classified  as  the  pres- 
sure-ventilation method.  It  cleans, 
cools,  or  heats  the  air  and  adjusts 
humidity.  It  is  practically  automatic 
and  is  controlled  thermostatically. 
The  power  is  derived  from  one  pair 
of  inside  truck  wheels  and  delivered 
through  a  universal  drive  shaft,  elec- 
tric speed  control,  and  a  multiple  V- 
belt  drive  to  the  compressor-condens- 
er unit,  which  is  carried  in  a  steel 
box  suspended  from  the  underframe. 
The  equipment  also  includes  a  10- 
h.p..  220- volt,  3-phase  stand-by  mo- 
tor, which  is  also  belted  to  the  elec- 
tric speed  control.  When  the  train 
is  standing  in  the  yards  or  stations, 
this  motor  can  be  plugged  into  any 
220-volt  power  line.  This  system 
does  away  with  the  necessity  for  ad- 
ditional storage-battery  capacity,  as 


four-cylinder  compressor.  It  then  en- 
ters the  air-cooled  condenser  where 
it  is  liquefied  and  subsequently  dis- 
charged into  the  receiver  tank.  The 
refrigerant  then  passes  through  a 
dryer  unit  to  the  high-side  float  valve 
(governed  by  the  volume  of  liquid 
on  the  high-pressure  side )  and  is  dis- 
charged under  pressure  to  the  cool- 
ing coil  in  the  air-circulating  system 
where  it  evaporates,  taking  on  heat 
from  the  air.  It  is  finally  returned 
through  the  pipe  line  to  the  compres- 
sor intake  at  a  pressure  of  38  to  42 
pounds.  The  amount  of  cooling  is 
governed  by  the  pressures  which 
vary,  of  course,  with  outside  tem- 
peratures as  well  as  with  compressor 
speed,  the  latter  being  governed  for 
250  r.p.m.  for  stand-by  service  and 
350  r.p.m.  while  the  train  is  running. 

When  heating  is  required  in  the 
car,  the  cooling  system  ceases  to 
function,  and  steam  vapor  from  the 
train  line  is  circulated  through  the 
overhead  heating  coil.     The  filtered 


cently  installed  on  ten  Illinois  Cen- 
tral cars,  also  uses  F-12  as  the  re- 
frigerant. Each  of  the  Westing- 
house  units  is  rated  at  six  tons  of 
refrigeration  per  24  hours  and  con- 
sists of  a  self-contained  high-speed 
compressor  and  condenser  mounted 
beneath  the  car  body.  A  gear-driven 
direct  current  axle  generator  supplies 
each  car  with  sufficient  power  for 
lighting  and  battery  charging,  in  ad- 
dition to  that  needed  for  operating 
the  air  conditioning  system.  The 
electrical  control  is  so  arranged  that 
it  produces  constant  voltage  at  any 
train  speed  between  20  and  90  miles 
per  hour. 

While  the  train  is  en  route,  the 
motor  operates  from  railway  bat- 
teries. By  a  special  arrangement, 
however,  the  cars  may  be  cooled  be- 
fore a  run,  by  plugging  in  the  alter- 
nating current  on  a  220  or  440-voIt 
alternating  current  line.  This  same 
operation  drives  the  direct  current 
motor  as  a  generator  to  charge  the 


The  Airtrol  Unit  is  Extremely  Compart  and  Only  Weighs  -<»0  Ihs.  It's  Uj*ed  for  Kither  Cooling?  or  Heating  Air  and  Also  to 
Ailjnst  Humidity,     The  Seven  Nosels  (Shown  Hie  hi  Above)   Maintain    Even    Air   Circulation    Through    the    Car.     The  Airtrol 

System  is  Used  on  the  New  Haven  Diners. 


the  only  power  requirement  not  pro- 
vided for  in  the  main  drive  is  a  small 
1/3-h.p.  electric  motor  which  drives 
the  fans  for  the  main  circulation  sys- 
tem. The  refrigerant  for  this  sys- 
tem is  also  Freon  gas  or,  as  it  is 
technically  known,  DICHLORODI- 
FLUOROA1  ETHANE  (a  new 
tongue  twister  for  railroad  men!) 
But,  never  mind  the  pronunciation ; 
its  popular  name  is  F-12,  so  you  can 
use  it. 

The  refrigerating  medium  moves 
in  a  closed  cycle.  The  system  con- 
tains approximately  50  pounds  of 
Freon  which  is  compressed  to  150  to 
200  pounds  per  square  inch  by  the 


warm  air  is  drawn  through  this  heat- 
ing coil  and  forced  into  the  air-dis- 
tribution ducts.  A  small  amount  of 
steam  vapor,  liberated  in  the  filtered 
air  passage,  adds  the  necessary  hu- 
midification,  being  controlled  by  an 
automatic  valve  of  the  bellows  type, 
operated  by  vapor  pressure.  This 
valve  is  set  to  open  when  the  outside 
temperature  reaches  40  deg.  F.  The 
standard  heater  pipes  near  the  floor 
of  the  car  provide  a  second  thermo- 
statically-controlled source  of  heat, 
for  use  when  required,  and  serve  the 
additional  purpose  of  protecting  wa- 
ter pipes  in  the  car  against  freezing. 
The  new  Westinghouse  system,  re- 


battery. 

The  Safety-Carrier  system  being 
used  on  22  of  the  Santa  Fe  diners 
is  quite  different.  It  is  a  steam  ejec- 
tor system  and  requires  no  chemicals 
— only  water  and  steam,  the  water 
being  the  refrigerant.  The  principle 
of  cooling  is  the  rapid  evaporation  of 
water  under  a  high  vacuum  produced 
by  water  and  steam.  The  remaining 
water,  after  evaporation  takes  place 
in  an  evaporator  tank,  is  immediate- 
ly circulated  through  a  group  of  fin- 
type  coils.  The  air  to  be  cooled 
passes  over  these  coils  and  is  evenly 
distributed  into  the  body  of  the  car, 
without  drafts,  by  means  of  ducts  on 
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either  side  of  the  roof.  Fresh  air 
is  continuously  brought  into  the  car 
and  thoroughly  filtered  before  circu- 
lation. In  the  summer  time,  the  air 
is  dehumidified  during  the  cooling 
1  m  icess. 

When  the  outside  temperature  is 
low  enough,  arrangements  have  been 
provided  whereby  a  portion  of  the 
heating  is  produced  overhead, 
through  the  air  conditioning  unit, 
and  the  warm  air  is  forced  through 
the  same  distributing  ducts.  Two 
electrically  driven  water  pumps  are 
used  to  circulate  the  water  in  the 
system,  and  two  electric  fans  are  used 
to  circulate  and  distribute  the  air. 
Electrical  power  for  these  motors  is 
obtained  from  a  standard  axle-driven 
generator  under  the  car.  The  steam 
required  to  operate  the  system  is  ob- 
tained from  the  steam  Mainline  con- 
nected to  the  locomotive. 

The  B.  F.  Sturtevant  Co.  of  Bos- 
ton, one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  air 
conditioning  field,  offer  two  different 
systems,  one  using  ice.  and  the  other 
mechanical  refrigeration.  The  equip- 
ment for  the  ice  cooling  consists  of 
one  or  more  ice  storage  bins,  a  wa- 
ter pump,  two  fans  with  direct  con- 
nected motors,  two  cooling  elements, 
and  accessories.  The  ice  storage  bins 
are  1500  pounds  capacity  each,  and 
are  suspended  beneath  the  car  floor. 
Where  more  than  one  is  required, 
they  may  be  located  on  the  same  or 
opposite  sides  of  the  car.  They  are 
well  insulated  with  3-inch  cork,  and 
the  filling  doors  are  made  air  tight. 
Removable  strainers  are  located  in 
each  end,  preventing  foreign  matter 
from  passing  into  the  water  recircu- 
lating system.  A  predetermined  wa- 
ter level  is  maintained  within  each 
bin.  the  excess  water  from  the  melt- 
ing ice  being  carried  off  through  an 
overflow  pipe.  Also  installed  be- 
neath the  car.  close  to  the  ice  bin,  is 
the  pump  used  to  distribute  the 
cooled  water  to  the  cooling  units  in 
the  car.  A  continuous  supply  of  cool 
air  is  always  available,  whether  the 
car  is  underway  or  standing  in  a  sta- 
tion. Power  for  the  pump  motor 
may  be  taken  from  the  storage  bat- 
tery. In  most  cases,  the  axle  gen- 
erator, already  on  the  car.  will  be 
adequate  for  recharging  the  battery, 
assuring  continuous  operation  of  the 
pump  at  all  times,  as  it  requires  only 
a  y&  h.p.  motor  to  drive  it.  Sturte- 
vant Silentvane  fans  are  used  for  air 
distribution  and  recirculation  within 
the  car.  These  fans  (one  on  each 
cooling  unit  at  each  end  of  the  car ) 
are  quiet  in  operation,  driven  by 
spring-mounted  motors.  The  total 
power  of  both  fan  motors  amounts 
to  only  Y»  h.p. 


The  Sturtevant  mechanical  system 
uses  a  cooling  tower,  rotary  compres- 
sor, condenser,  pumps  and  driving 
unit.  The  compressor  is  a  Sturtevant 
rotary,  which  requires  no  adjust- 
ments, as  there  are  no  valves  or  re- 
ciprocating parts.  The  driving  unit 
may  be  either  an  electric  motor  fir  a 
distillate  engine.  All  are  encased  in 
a  compact  unit  readily  suspended 
from  the  under  structure  of  the  car. 
The  only  other  pieces  of  equipment 
under  the  car  are  the  condenser  and 
water-storage  tank,  which  may  be  as- 
sembled in  any  movement  location 
with  pipe  connections  to  the  other 
apparatus.  This  type  of  equipment 
expands  the  refrigerant  directly  in 
the  cooling  elements  in  the  car.  Dis- 
tribution of  the  cooled  air  can  he  ac- 
complished by  means  of  ducts  ex- 
tending along  the  half  deck  of  the 
car.  utilizing  the  existing  ventilator 
openings,  or  bv  a  ductless  arrange- 
ment, discharging  air  from  cooling 
units  located  at  opposite  ends  of  the 
car.  Tn  cases  where  direct  expansion 
of  the  refrigerant  in  the  cooling  ele- 
ments is  not  used,  a  chilled  water 
l)umi)  and  water  cooler  are  added  to 
the  equipment  just  described.  With 
such  a  system,  water,  cooled  by  the 
refrigerant,  is  pumped  through  the 
cooling  element  inside  the  car.  The 
water  pump  is  assembled  on  the 
same  shaft  as  the  condenser  pump. 
The  water  cooler,  a  small  unit,  can 
be  located  elsewhere  under  the  car. 

The  motor,  compressor,  cooling 
tower  fan,  and  pumps  all  operate  in 
cinder-free  air  discharged  from  the 
cooling  tower  at  a  reduced  tempera- 
ture. Trouble  from  dirt-clogged 
moving  parts  is  eliminated,  and  the 
motor  runs  in  a  favorable  ambient 
temperature.  The  cooling  tower  is  a 
Sturtevant  Filticooler  which  filters 
and  washes  the  air  with  sprays,  at 
the  same  time  reducing  the  air  to  a 
temperature  approaching  the  wet 
bulb  temoerature  of  the  outside  air. 

The  Airtrol  system  in  use  on  the 
diners  of  the  Xew  Haven's  "Yankee 
Clipper"  running  between  New  York 
and  Boston  and  which  is  sold  by  the 
Rails  Company,  Chrysler  building. 
Xew  York,  provides  a  complete  air 
conditioning  system  for  both  winter 
and  summer,  utilizing  ice  for  cooling. 
The  ice  storage  bin  has  a  capacity 
based  on  local  conditions.  In  the  case 
of  the  New  Haven  the  capacity  is 
1400  pounds,  which  has  been  found 
adequate  to  take  care  of  the  run  be- 
tween Boston  and  New  York.  These 
cars  have  an  area  of  4500  cubic  feet 
and  the  system  employs  only  two  J4 
h.p.  motors,  one  for  the  pump  and 
one  for  the  blower.  Where  greater 
capacity  is  required  four  motors  can 


be  used.  The  unique  feature  of  this 
system  is  the  overhead  equipment 
and  the  method  of  air  circulation. 
The  Airtrol  cabinet  is  only  46 1/2  in. 
long.  32  in.  wide,  18  in.  high  and 
weighs  200  lbs.  It  contains  a  fin-coil 
radiator,  which  is  used  for  both  cool- 
ing and  heating  the  air,  an  air  filter, 
a  humidifier  and  a  motor-driven  fan 
with  a  centrifugal  type  impeller.  In 
the  front  of  the  Airtrol  unit  arc 
seven  distribution  nozzles,  and  the 
air  leaves  these  nozzles  at  a  velocity 
of  approximately  2000  feet  per  min- 
ute. The  direction  of  the  streams  of 
air  leaving  these  nozzles  is  fixed  to 
cover  the  entire  width  of  the  diner. 
Discharging  the  air  in  this  whirling 
form  causes  a  rapid  enlargement  of 
the  air  streams,  causing  a  thorough 
mixture  of  the  cool  air  with  the  air 
in  the  room,  developing  a  uniformity 
of  temperature  throughout  the  car. 
A  test  of  diner  last  summer  on  the 
"Yankee  Clipper"  was  checked  as 
follows : 

The  car  entered  service  after  hav- 
ing stood  two  and  one-half  hours  in 
the  sun  on  a  humid  clay  when  the 
outside  temperature  in  the  shade  was 
cS5  degrees.  The  temperature  on  the 
interior,  taken  at  several  points  on 
both  sides,  was  85,  with  the  tem- 
perature one  foot  below  the  ceiling 
at  90.  On  starting  the  unit  the  air 
at  the  recirculation  intake  grille  reg- 
istered 84  degrees.  Thirty  minutes 
after  the  unit  was  started,  when  the 
train  left  the  terminal,  the  tempera- 
ture had  been  reduced  by  ten  de- 
grees on  the  left  side  of  the  car  and 
about  eight  on  the  right,  the  sunny 
side.  The  temperature  was  one  degree 
higher  at  the  buffet  end  of  the  dining 
room  than  at  the  opposite  end 
farthest  away  from  the  air  discharge 
nozzles.  At  the  end  of  one  and  a  half 
hours  the  difference  in  temperature 
between  the  two  sides  of  the  car  had 
been  reduced  to  one  degree,  the  car 
thermometer  on  the  sunny  side  reg- 
istering 76  and  on  the  opposite  side 
75.  The  temperature  at  the  buffet  end 
on  the  sunny  side  was  77  and  on  the 
same  side  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
dining  room.  76.  The  lowest  tempera- 
ture at  that  time  was  73.  which  was 
registered  about  two-thirds  of  the 
way  down  the  left  side  of  the  car, 
and  at  the  center  of  the  car.  one  foot 
below  the  ceiling  and  two  inches 
from  the  floor.  Before  the  unit  was 
started  the  relative  humidity  was  61. 
One  and  one-half  hours  later  this  had 
been  reduced  to  about  47.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  cooled  air  leaving  the 
nozzles  varied  between  54  and  55  de- 
grees, and  the  temperature  of  the  re- 
circulated air  entering  the  intake 
grilles  was  78. 


Computing  Operating  Statistics 


The  Canadian  Pacific  Has  Adopted  a 
Punch  Card  System  for  Computing  Oper- 
ating Statistics  with  Tabulating  Machines 

By  S.  J.  JV.  Liddy 

Statistician,  Canadian  Pacific  Ry. 


The  Canadian  Pacific  have  re- 
cently instituted  a  new  method 
in  economically  compiling  sta- 
tistics by  the  use  of  tabulating  ma- 
chines. The  outstanding  features  of 
the  method  are  the  punching  of  cards 
directly  from  information  as  submit- 
ted by  conductors  and  engineers,  the 
maximum  use  of  eighty  column 
punch  cards,  and  the  full  time  em- 
ployment of  tabulating  and  punching 
machines.  The  recently  discovered 
system  of  progressive  digiting  is  em- 


tistical  information  is  arranged  so 
that  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  in  the 
identical  order  in  whicb  it  will  be 
punched  on  the  wheel  report  punch 
card.  Separate  cards  are  necessary 
for  each  change  in  train  consist.  The 
wheel  report  punch  card  shows  the 
following  information,  taken  directly 
from  conductors'  freight  train  re- 
ports for  each  change  in  the  train 
consist,  is  punched  on  the  wheel  re- 
port punch  cards  in  the  order  named  : 
The  date — train  run — class  of  serv- 


The  engineers  report  on  their  trip 
tickets  all  the  information  required 
for  locomotive  statistics.  Their  re- 
port serves  the  triple  purpose  of  a 
wage,  mileage,  and  fuel  ticket.  A 
separate  report  covering  mileage  and 
fuel  is  submitted  if  more  than  one 
engine  is  used  on  a  trip.  The  engine 
report  punch  card  is  also  divided 
into  three  equal  sections,  and  as 
with  the  wheel  report  card,  use  is 
made  of  the  second  and  third  sec- 
tions in  subsequent  months.   The  fol- 
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THE  WHEEL  REPORT  PUNCH  CARD 


THE  ENGINE  REPORT  PUNCH  CARD 
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ployed  in  extending  the  ton  miles 
and  car  miles. 

A  brief  description  of  the  method 
follows :  Each  freight  conductor  re- 
ports on  a  small  statistical  form  a 
running  record  of  tonnages  and  cars 
for  his  train.  This  report  accom- 
panies, but  is  entirely  separate  from, 
the  usual  car  service  forms.  The  sta- 
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ice  and  direction — tonnage,  both  con- 
tents and  tare — number  of  cars,  sep- 
arated between  home  and  foreign  and 
divided  between  loaded  and  empty — 
number  of  vans  and  the  mileage  run. 
The  foregoing  information  uses  but 
one-third  of  a  card  which  permits  the 
second  and  third  sections  to  be  used 
similarly  in  subsequent  months. 


Diagram  A. 

lowing  information  given  on  the  en- 
ginemen's  trip  ticket  is  punched  in  the 
order  named  :  The  date — train  run — 
class  of  service  and  direction — loco- 
motive number — locomotive  miles, 
with  train,  light,  doubling,  assisting, 
switching— and  fuel  consumption,  in 
tons  if  coal  or  in  barrels  if  oil.  Dia- 
grams 3  and  4  show  the  same  in  for- 
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matiun  and  illustrate  how  the  trans- 
fer of  data  from  the  engineman's 
trip  ticket  to  the  punch  card  is  also 
facilitated. 

The  train  roster  and  yard  switch- 
ing report  is  made  from  a  daily  sum- 
mary statement  submitted  by  the  tram 
dispatchers  showing  each  train  move- 
ment on  their  respective  divisions.  In 
addition  to  the  reporting  of  the  per- 
tinent items  of  train  and  engine  num- 
bers, leaving  and  arriving  times,  cars 
handled,  etc.,  all  special  train  move- 
ments are  required  to  he  adequately 
described  to  permit  their  proper 
classification.  Yardmasters  submit  a 
weekly  switching  report  detailing  the 
hours  worked  by  each  engine  daily. 
Shifts  not  pertaining  to  ordinary 
yard  service  are  sufficiently  ear- 
marked to  allow  them  to  be  properly 
classified  by  clerks  in  the  statistical 
department. 

On  receipt  of  conductors'  wheel 
reports,  indicating  train  run.  class 
arrival  and  departure,  and  direction, 
they  are  immediately  distributed  to 
clerks  assigned  to  definite  territories. 
The  small  statistical  forms  are  in- 
spected to  see  that  they  are  complete 
and  accurate  in  accordance  with  the 
large  detailed  car  record  forms,  and 
are  then  coded  and  a  suitable  nota- 
tion inserted  with  respect  of  any  ex- 
clusive work  and  passenger  equip- 
ment. The  small  forms  are  then  de- 
tached from  the  car  service  forms, 
and  are  passed  on  to  the  key  punch 
operators. 

Similarly,  the  enginemen's  trip 
tickets,  showing  engine  number, 
classification  of  service,  etc.,  are  scru- 
tinized by  clerks  assigned  for  the  pur- 
pose and  after  coding  are  passed  on 
daily  to  the  key  punch  operators.  At 
frequent  intervals,  the  data  punched 
on  the  engine  report  punch  cards  is 
listed  in  a  suitable  sequence  by 
means  of  the  printing  attachment  on 
the  tabulating  machine.  These  list- 
ings are  turned  over  to  clerks  in 
charge  of  specific  territories  and  are 
checked  for  accuracy  with  informa- 
tion appearing  on  conductors'  wheel 
reports.  The  despatcher's  roster  is 
the  referee  in  cases  where  informa- 
tion on  the  engineman's  report  is  at 
variance  with  that  on  the  conductor's 
report.  As  each  listing  is  approved 
the  punch  cards  are  filed  in  cabinets 
in  order  of  train  run,  locomotive 
number,  class  and  direction  of  serv- 
ice. 

In  the  classification  of  service^, 
mileages  and  cars,  a  certain  amount 
of  statistical  refinement  is  necessary. 
No  attempt  is  made  to  attain  this  re- 
finement on  reports  received  from  the 
running  trades.     What  is  required 


from  them  is  that  the  train  move- 
ments shall  be  sufficiently  describes 
for  proper  identification,  all  of 
which  is  fully  covered  by  instruc- 
tions. Any  technical  refinement  is 
taken  care  of  by  the  trained  statis- 
tical office  staff. 

While  the  conductor's  wheel  re- 
ports show  tonnages,  cars  and  mile- 
ages, they  do  not  show  ton  miles 
and  car  miles.  These  statistics  are 
produced  by  a  procedure  known  as 
"Progressive  Digiting."  The  cards 
are  first  sorted  on  the  unit  miles  of 
the  26th  column.  They  are  fed  into 
the  tabulating  machine  so  that  the 
nines  an1  first,  the  eights  next  and  so 
on.  The  totals  of  the  columns  for 
tonnages  and  cars  instead  of  being 
cleared  out  of  the  machine  each  time 
are  progressed,  that  is,  the  totals  for 
the  cards  ending  in  nine  miles  are 
siq>erimposed  on  the  totals  of  the 
cards  ending  in  eight  miles,  etc.  The 
cards  are  next  sorted  on  the  "tens" 
column  and  finally  on  the  "hundreds" 
column,  the  operation  of  progressing 
totals  being  repeated  in  each  instance. 
These  progressed  totals  are  auto- 
matically printed  by  the  tabulator  and 
the  total  ton  miles  and  car  miles  are 
obtained  by  simply  adding  together 
these  sub-totals.  The  underlying  prin- 
ciple of  the  progressive  digiting  sys- 
tem is  merely  that  the  tabulator  al- 
though handling  each  card  but  once 
has  added  the  tonnage  and  cars  mov- 
ing nine  miles  nine  times,  the  eights 
eight  times,  etc..  which  is  the  equiva- 
lent to  multiplication.  All  that  is  left 
to  be  desired  in  this  regard  is  an  at- 
tachment which  would  eliminate  the 
separate  totaling  of  each  progressed 
total. 

In  order  to  eliminate  a  peak  load 
on  the  sorter  and  tabulator,  the  wheel 
report  punch  cards  are  tabulated  for 
ton  miles  and  car  miles  a  few  days 
before  the  end  of  each  month.  The 
cards  for  the  last  days  of  the  month 
are  tabulated  separately  and  the  re- 
sults added  to  the  previous  totals  to 
produce  the  complete  data  for  the 
month.  This  procedure  also  assists  in 
getting  out  the  figures  promptly. 

To  obtain  the  train  and  locomotive 
mileage  and  fuel  is  a  straightforward 
task  of  running  the  cards  through  the 
tabulator.  Totals  for  the  various 
classes  of  locomotive  mileage  and  the 
total  for  fuel  are  obtained  simulta- 
neously. In  addition  to  data  by  train 
runs,  classes  of  service,  direction, 
etc.,  the  total  mileage  for  individual 
engines  is  produced.  locomotive 
unit  capacity  miles  is  secured  by 
grouping  like  capacity  miles  and  ex- 
tending. 

The  times  of  arrival  and  departure 
are  recorded  bv  conductors  on  their 


wheel  reports,  and  the  elapsed  time 
on  the  road  is  computed  and  inserted 
on  the  face  of  each  such  report.  The 
total  train  hours  for  each  train  run 
are  obtained  by  addition  on  adding 
machines.  Separate  totals  are  com- 
puted for  through  and  way- freight 
trains.  The  wheel  reports  also  record 
the  following  data:  "A"  rating  for 
engine,  net  tonnage  authorized,  and 
the  tonnage  taken  over  ruling  grade. 
As  each  of  these  items  require  six 
columns  on  an  adding  machine,  a 
twenty  column  machine  is  admirably 
suited  to  handle  all  three  at  once. 
For  their  count  of  cars  on  the  wheel 
reports  conductors  include  exclusive 
work  equipment  in  the  column  head- 
ed "C  aboose  and  ( )tber"  and  passen- 
ger equipment  in  the  column  pro- 
vided therefore.  The  statistical  clerks 
when  coding  the  wheel  reports  indi- 
cate the  number  of  cabooses  and  ex- 
clusive work  equipment  involved  and 
the  kind  of  each  passenger  car.  The 
cabooses  are  punched  on  the  wheel 
report  punch  card,  but  the  exclusive 
work  and  passenger  car  miles  are 
computed  separately  on  adding  ma- 
chines. 

In  tabulating  train  miles  and  ton 
miles  separate  totals  are  required  only 
between  way- freight  and  through 
freight  trains.  Some  saving  in  work- 
is  effected  by  first  obtaining  the  to- 
tals for  both  classes  of  service  for  all 
items,  and  afterwards  running  the 
way-freight  cards  to  obtain  the  way- 
freight  train  mileage  and  ton  mile- 
age. Way-freight  cards  are  distin- 
guished from  through  freight  by  the 
additional  punching  of  the  eleventh 
space  in  the  Class  and  Direction  col- 
umn. 

When  running  the  cards  for  ton 
and  car  mileage,  the  miles  column 
is  totalled  at  the  same  time,  thus  pro- 
ducing a  train  mile  figure  from  the 
wheel  report  card.  As  train  miles  are 
also  produced  from  the  engine  report 
card,  there  is  thus  provided  an  abso- 
lute check  of  the  train  mileage  from 
two  distinct  sources.  When  the  add- 
ing machine  operators  are  totalling 
the  freight  train  hours,  they  also 
carry  in  their  machine  at  the  same 
time,  a  running  total  of  the  train 
mileage.  This  insures  that  the  reports 
used  for  the  train  hour  computation 
agree  definitely  with  the  records 
from  which  the  ton  and  car  mileage 
has  been  taken.  When  totalling  the 
reports  for  train  hours  and  engine 
ratings,  the  number  of  reports  han- 
dled are  also  recorded.  There  is  thus 
provided  a  control  for  all  operations 
which  assures  that  all  reports  have 
been  handled  and  that  there  are  no 
duplications  or  omissions  as  between 
runs  or  direction. 


Train  Our  Youth  to  be  Rail-Minded 


The  Southern  Pacific  Inaugurates  Educational 
Excursions  for  California  School  Children 


By  Harry  K.  Booth 


Railroad  passengers  of  tomor- 
row must  come  from  the  ranks 
of  the  children  of  today.  But, 
unfortunately,  the  knowledge  of  rail- 
roads and  what  they  mean  to  the 
country  possessed  by  the  modern 
youth  is  so  slight  as  to  he  practically 
negligible.  This  fact  was  strikingly 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  traf- 
fic officials  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
in  the  course  of  the  past  year. 

During  the  Fiesta  de  Los  Angeles, 
in  September  of  1931.  and  on  sev- 
eral other  occasions  the  Southern 
Pacific  displayed  an  early-day  loco- 
motive together  with  a  modern  pas- 
senger train.  The  exhibit  was  open 
to  the  public  and  the  general  interest 
shown  may  be  deduced  from  the  fact 
that  during  the  entire  time  the  ex- 
hibit was  on  display  the  cars  were 
filled  to  capacity  with  interested  ob- 
servers, from  whom  it  was  learned 
that  practically  none  of  the  children 
and  many  others  as  old  as  25  years 
had  never  ridden  on  a  railroad  train. 
This  fact  is  the  result  of  the  more 
common  use  of  the  family  automo- 
bile, and  the  railroad  train,  with  its 
comfort,  convenience  and  speed  is 
left  only  as  a  vaguely  recognized 
transportation  medium. 

Consideration  of  these  facts  ob- 
viously set  railroad  officials  thinking 
— if  to  the  modern  youth  a  railroad 
train  is  not  something  vital  to  his 
scheme  of  things,  and  is  but  a  leg- 
end, a  transportation  medium  read 
about  but  not  used — then  something 
had  to  be  done.  Working  in  con- 
junction with  public  school  authori- 
ties, a  check  was  made  by  the  South- 
ern Pacific  of  every  pupil  in  every 
public  school  in  one  town  of  South- 
ern California.  The  results  were 
amazing,  and  confirmed  what  bad 
been  noticed  during  the  Fiesta.  Of 
the  thousands  of  school  children  in- 
terrogated, a  large  number  had  never 
even  seen  the  inside  of  a  railroad 
train,  and  over  two-thirds  of  the  total 
number  had  never  actually  had  a  ride 
on  a  train.  Missionary  work,  ob- 
viously, was  needed  to  aid  in  the  cor- 
rection of  this  condition — a  condition 


which  is  not  local  as  the  country  is 
filled  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
potential  passengers,  to  whom  must 
be  brought  a  realization  of  what  the 
railroads  have  to  offer  if  their  later 
patronage  is  to  be  obtained. 

Of  course,  it  was  recognized  that 
some  help  could  be  had  by  showing 
pictures  and  distributing  booklets, 
but  a  practical  demonstration  of  rail- 
road service  was  felt  by  the  Southern 
Pacific  to  be  the  best  possible  means 
of  creating  an  interest  in  modern 
railroad  travel.  Consequently,  the 
traffic  officials  of  the  road  again  con- 
tacted the  public  school  authorities, 
and  planned  a  series  of  popular  ex- 
cursions for  school  children  at  fares 
sufficiently  low  to  be  available  to  al- 
most every  child  interested.  The  ex- 
cursions were  operated  to  historic 
shrines  and  other  points  of  outstand- 
ing interest  in  Southern  California 
in  April  and  May  of  this  year. 

The  first  was  operated  to  the  Sal- 
ton  Sea,  the  excursion  meeting  with 
most  gratifying  response,  as  three 
trains  were  operated  carrying  1120 
children  and  66  adults.  The  interest 
created  as  a  result  of  this  initial  ef- 
fort in  educational  excursions  may  be 


well  appreciated  from  the  fact  that 
the  second  excursion,  run  to  Santa 
Barbara,  required  seven  special  trains 
to  handle  the  crowd,  numbering  more 
than  3,000.  Impressed  by  the  efforts 
of  the  railroad  company  to  introduce 
the  attractions  of  California  to  the 
youth  of  the  state,  the  people  of  San- 
ta Barbara  wholeheartedly  entered 
into  the  festival  spirit  of  the  occasion 
and  royally  entertained  its  youthful 
visitors.  Private  automobiles  suffi- 
cient to  furnish  transportation  for 
the  entire  contingent  were  made 
available,  and  the  children  upon 
alighting  from  their  first  train  ride, 
were  whisked  away  to  Santa  Bar- 
bara's beautiful  new  courthouse, 
where  a  program  of  music  and  other 
entertainment  was  provided.  The 
visitors  were  then  taken  for  a  trip 
through  the  Mission  Santa  Barbara, 
and  later  to  the  beach. 

On  all  these  excursions  the  rail- 
road provided  each  passenger,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  trip,  with  a  circu- 
lar enumerating  the  points  of  interest 
en  route,  and  carrying  a  brief  history 
of  the  points  of  interest  to  be  vis- 
ited. In  this  manner  the  children 
received  a  double  benefit  from  the 


:{,<MM>  School   Children   Millie   the   S.   I'    Educational   Trip   to  Santa 
Ilnrbnrii.  Many  of   Them    Never   Had    Hidden   on  a  Tniiii  or  .Seen 
the  Inutile  of  n  Car. 
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trip — an  introduction  to  the  advan- 
tages of  modern  railroad  travel  and 
an  opportunity  to  get  acquainted  with 
their  home  state.  A  second  excur- 
sion to  Santa  Barbara  was  met  with 
the  same  success  as  the  first,  and 
plans  are  under  way  to  make  further 
excursions  of  this  type. 

Certainly,  all  of  the  children  who 
have  made  one  or  more  of  the  ex- 
cursions now  realize  that  a  railroad 
train  is  a  living  reality,  and  desirable 
as  a  means  of  safe  and  comfortable 
travel.  It  will  be  a  lasting  impres- 
sion, but  what  are  the  railroads  over 
the  country  doing  to  bring  about 
some  vivid  realization  of  what  the 
railroads  mean  to  the  coming  leaders 
of  our  industry  and  commerce.  The 
motor  car  is.  of  course,  here  to  stay 
and  must  assume  its  position  in  the 
transportation  industry  of  the  nation  ; 
and  the  railroads,  appreciating  this 
condition,  must  make  some  concen- 
trated effort,  such  as  that  of  the 
Southern  Pacific,  to  train  the  youth- 
ful mind  to  a  realization  of  the  need 
for  the  railroads  in  the  continued 
progress  of  their  country. 

Why  not  follow  some  similar  plan 
to  that  adopted  by  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific. Things  have  changed  since  we 
were  young  when  we  went  to  our 
football  games  by  train.  The  chil- 
dren are  not  themselves  responsible 
for  this  change  in  the  mode  of  travel, 
and  in  their  search  for  knowledge  let 
the  railroads  give  them  something  to 
think  of  and  to  remember. 

Old  Days  in  Atlantic  City 

In  response  to  two  photographs 
published  in  our  July  issue  of  the 
members  of  the  old  Master  Mechan- 
ics and  Master  Car  Builders  baseball 
teams,  we  have  received  a  number  of 
lists  identifying  a  few  of  the  play- 
ers. We  are  particularly  indebted  to 
H.  E.  Passmore  of  the  Slav-maker 
Lock  Company  for  a  list  in  which  he 
gives  us  the  names  of  all  of  the 
players. 

If  you  will  turn  back  to  page  six 
of  our  July  number.  Mr.  Passmore 
says  that  the  players  in  the  first  line, 
reading  from  left  to  right,  are:  T.  F. 
Barton,  now  suoerintendent  of  mo- 
tive power  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
at  Richmond.  Virginia;  Harry 
Oviatt.  vice-president  of  the  Manga- 
nese Frog  Corporation,  New  Haven. 
Conn. ;  Bob  Kasbridge.  superintend- 
ent car  department  of  the  Reading 
Co..  Reading,  Pa.;  \Y.  E.  Sharp, 
president  of  the  Grip  Nut  Co.,  Chi- 
cago; H.  V.  McKedy  of  the  Patter- 
son-Sargent Co.,  New  York:  H.  E. 
Passmore.  Slaymaker  Lock  Co.. 
Pittsburgh ;  Jim  Brady,  deceased. 

Those  in  the  top  row  are:  Harry 


Hinkley.  son  of  A.  C.  Hinkley,  who 
was  on  the  old  C.  H.  &  1).  at  Lima, 
now  part  of  the  B  &  ( ).  He  is  in 
(  >regon ;  Mr.  C  lancy,  who  was  on  the 
New  Haven,  deceased:  Geo.  Wildin, 
Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Co..  Pitts- 
burgh; Ted  Goodnow,  Camel  Co., 
Chicago;  Adam  Lamar,  now  master 
mechanic  on  the  Pennsylvania  at  Re- 
nova,  Pa.;  E.  I.  Doods,  with  the  Erie 
at  the  time,  is  now  in  New  York.  The 
kid  at  the  bottom  is  voting  Charlie 
Fuller,  son  of  Charlie  Fuller,  who 
was  superintendent  of  motive  power 
of  the  Union  Pacific  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Passmore  lists  the  players  on 
page  seven,  first  row.  reading  from 
left  to  right,  as:  Harry  Hinkley;  Ira 
Downing,  who  was  M.C.B.  of  the 
Big  Four,  deceased;  Adam  Lamar; 
Geo.  Wildin,  Mr.  Clancy;  the  next 
man  was  a  clerk  in  the  superintendent 
of  motive  power's  office  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania, at  Fort  Wayne,  [nd.  His 
name  not  recalled :  Ward  W  ilt,  su- 
perintendent of  motive  power's  office 
of  the  Pennsylvania,  at  Fort  W  ayne. 

Those  in  the  top  row  are:  Prank 
Tuma,  then  master  mechanic  on  the 
Erie,  now  assistant  master  mechanic 
at  Avon,  X.  V.:  Win.  Schlafge;  H. 
E.   Passmore;   E.    I.   Dodds;  Ted 

G  Inow;  Willard  Kells.  who  was 

on  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  deceased: 
and  Harry  Oviatt. 

Largest  Woman's  Organi- 
zation in  the  World 

The  Women's  Aid  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania devotes  all  of  its  energies  to 
the  welfare  of  employes  of  the  rail- 
road or  their  families  who  may  re- 
quire help  in  an  emergency.  It  is  an 
outgrowth  of  the  Women's  Division 
for  War  Relief  organized  during  the 
World  War  to  assist  families  of  em- 
ployes who  were  called  to  military 
service.  Since  that  time  it  has  been 
continued  as  an  active  organization 
for  mutual  helpfulness  among  the 
road's  families  who.  through  no  fault 
of  their  own,  have  suffered  reverses 
from  sickness  or  some  other  occur- 
rence. 

It  is  the  largest  women's  organ- 
ization in  the  world  and  is  entirely 
independent  of  any  outside  agency. 
I^ast  year  assistance  was  given  to 
more  than  21,(XM)  families,  expending 
relief  upward  of  $275,000.  an  in- 
crease of  60  per  cent  over  the  pre- 
ceding year.  This  high  increase  was 
caused  by  the  continued  downward 
trend  in  unemployment.  While  more 
than  21,000  families  were  given  this 
assistance,  during  the  year  the  wives, 
mothers,  daughters  and  sisters  of 
Pennsylvania  employes  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  organization,  actually  vis- 
ited 42,532  railroad  families. 


The  membership  of  the  Women's 
Aid  of  the  Pennsylvania  at  the  end 
of  1931  was  241,387  whose  activities 
extend  to  all  parts  of  the  system, 
from  Xew  York  and  Washington  to 
St.  Louis  and  Chicago.  Funds  for 
carrying  on  the  work  of  the  organiza- 
tion are  raised  by  dues,  voluntary 
contributions  and  benefit  parties. 

Stationary  Ladder  Tested 

Newest  among  the  aids  to  com- 
fortable traveling  just  developed  by 
the  Pennsylvania  in  cooperation  with 
the  Pullman  Co.  is  a  stationary  step 
ladder  for  upper  berth  patrons.  It  is 
now  in  experimental  use  on  several 
overnight  Pennsylvania  trains  be- 
tween Xew  York  and  Washington. 
Fixed  securely  to  the  berth,  the  new 
ladder  is  not  only  a  safety  refinement 
but  an  added  convenience,  since  it 
remains  in  place  throughout  the  night 
and  enables  the  upper  berth  occupant 
to  get  in  or  out  of  his  berth  at  any 
time  without  the  necessity  of  calling 
the  porter  t<>  set  up  a  temporary 

ladder.  It  is  folded  into  the  bedding 
compartment  of  the  upper  berth  dur- 
ing the  day. 

Snack  Cars  in  England 

The  London,  Midland  &  Scottish 
of  Great  Britain  has  recently  placed 
in  service  a  number  of  so-called 
"snack  cars"  on  excursion  trains. 
This  innovation  in  dining  service  has 
been  made  to  provide  excursionists 
with  light  lunches  such  as  sand- 
wiches, cakes,  tea,  etc.,  since  the  rail- 
wax-  concluded  that  a  growing  num- 
ber of  travelers  prefer  such  lunches 
to  a  regular  meal.  Likewise,  the 
French  State  Railways  have  installed 
bars  and  quick  lunch  stands  on  the 
expresses  of  the  line  from  Cherbourg 
to  Paris. 

Automobiles  Classed  As 
Household  Effect 

I. ike  the  kitchen  table,  the  Chester- 
field suite  and  little  Jimmy's  play- 
things, the  family  car  in  future  will 
be  considered  by  the  Canadian  Na- 
tional's freight  officials  as  just  an- 
other "household  effect"  for  rating- 
purposes,  as  a  result  of  a  new  rul- 
ing that  recently  became  effective. 

Under  the  new  schedule  when 
household  goods  are  moved  in  car- 
load lots  from  points  in  Western 
Canada  the  family  automobile, 
whether  it  be  a  light  car  or  an  ex- 
pensive limousine,  may  be  included 
in  the  shipment  to  move  at  the  same 
rate  as  that  charged  for  household 
goods.  This  new  rate  is  considerably 
lower  than  that  previously  charged 
for  this  type  of  traffic. 


Editorial  Comment 


New  Non-Partisan  Investigation 

Now  comes  the  news  of  the  formation  of  a  non- 
partisan committee  composed  of  former  president 
Calvin  Coolidge,  Bernard  M.  Baruch,  ex-Governor 
Alfred  E.  Smith,  Clarke  Hull,  and  Alexander  Legge, 
to  make  a  survey  of  the  present  railroad  situation 
and  to  recommend  remedies  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting the  interest  of  saving  hanks,  insurance  com- 
panies, foundations  and  other  fidicuary  institutions 
who  are  the  holders  of  railroad  bonds  and  securities. 

It  hardly  seems  essential  at  this  time  to  have  any 
more  investigations  of  the  railroad  problem.  Inves- 
tigations and  knowledge  of  the  railroad  problems  are 
so  general  today,  that  they  are  almost  on  every- 
body's door  step.  The  problems  are  pretty  well 
known,  the  remedies  pretty  well  recognized,  but  the 
real  difficulty  comes  in  the  failure  to  speed  up  the 
necessary  actions  to  apply  the  remedy. 

The  remedies  most  needed  now  must  come  from 
Congress,  and  they  seem  to  be  the  only  ones  in  the 
country  lacking  a  full  knowledge  of  the  situation, 
and  who  are  still  seemingly  inclined  to  play  foot- 
ball with  the  problem. 

The  great  advantage  which  will  come  from  the 
formation  of  this  non-partisan  committee  will  be 
due  very  largely  to  the  strength  of  the  men  whose 
services  have  been  drafted.  The  report  which  they 
make  is  bound  to  be  of  such  force  and  character  that 
it  will  compell  action  and  eliminate  procrastination 
in  starting  important  legislative  action. 


Suggestion  For  a  New  Division  of 
A.  R.  A. 

We  received  recently  the  following  letter  and  feel 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  merit  in  the  suggestion. 
We  pass  it  on  to  you  Mr.  Aishton  and  to  the  railroad 
executives,  for  consideration. 

"Dear  sir — 

It  has  been  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  that 
I  have  read  TRANSPORTATION  during  tin- 
past  several  years.  Not  until  reading  the  editorial 
in  the  May  1932  number,  did  I  know  your  plat- 
form however. 

The  statement  that  you  considered  'Men  more 
important  than  machinery'  struck  the  one  most 
responsive  chord  in  my  mind.  As  a  result  I  am 
going  to  write  you  briefly  and  trust  it  will  meet 
with  your  approval. 

First  let  me  introduce  myself  by  saying  that 
I  have  received  my  experience  for  the  past 
twenty  years  in  the  steam  railroad  field,  having 
served  in  all  branches  of  the  engineering  depart- 
ment on  the  trunk  lines.  At  present  I  am  chief 
engineer  of  a  heavy  traffic  line. 

If  one  may  be  permitted  to  speak  of  himself, 
I  would  say  that  I  am  considerable  of  an  ideal- 
ist.  No  apologies  however  for  being  such. 

During  the  last  eight  or  nine  years  there  has 
been  a  growing  appreciation  on  my  part  that 


there  was  too  little  attention  given  to  personnel 
matters.  W  ith  approximately  sixty-five  cents  of 
the  operating  expense  dollar  going  to  pay  labor, 
the  railways  are  still  spending  ninety  to  one  hun- 
dred per  cent  of  their  effort  on  mechanical  im- 
provements. 

Surely  there  is  vast  opportunity  for  improve- 
ment in  the  selection,  training  and  performance 
of  the  man-power  of  our  transportation  machine. 
It  is  the  easiest  thing  to  say  that  mechanical 
improvements  are  visible  and  tangible,  whereas, 
improvements  in  personnel  are  intangible,  there- 
fore speculative.  That  is  merely  dodging  the 
issue. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  high  time,  in  fact  a 
most  opportune  and  logical  time,  to  begin  a 
movement  looking  towards  a  sound  personnel 
policy  in  the  transportation  industry. 

This  policy  should  lead  to  better  selection  of 
employees  as  to  job  fitness  including  higher 
standards  even  down  to  commonly-considered 
lowly  jobs,  systematic  employee  training,  more 
attention  to  development  of  the  teacher-executive 
and  in  general  a  more  democratic  rather  than 
autocratic  control. 

I  firmly  believe  there  are  many  opportunities 
to  effect  permanent  and  lasting  improvements 
that  will  mean  decreased  operating  expense  and 
increased  quality  of  service  through  employee 
development. 

I  believe  if  the  transportation  machine,  which 
as  you  believe  is  to  be  a  coordinated  one,  is  to 
rise  to  its  opportunity,  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the 
past,  build  up  organizations  that  are  to  function 
as  service  units,  then  we  must  improve  the  rank 
and  file  of  employees. 

This  improvement  must  start  at  the  top 
through  an  acknowledgement  of  a  recognition  of 
the  needs  so  that- there  will  be  clearly  defined  ex- 
ecutive policies  from  which  ways  and  means  may 
be  worked  but  to  bring  about  the  desired  results. 

Looking  still  further  into  the  future  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  field  is  important  enough  to  war- 
rant a  special  division  of  the  A.  R.  A.  for  further- 
ing the  united  interest  of  the  carriers  in  such  per- 
sonnel matters. 

For  the  immediate  present  it  seems  to  me  that 
some  publication  of  the  transportation  industry 
could  be  of  great  value  in  cultivating  the  con- 
sciousness in  the  minds  of  executives  of  the  im- 
portance and  possibilities  of  man-power  improve- 
ment. 

The  field  has  appealed  to  me  to  such  an  extent 
that  I  want  to  take  an  active  part  in  its  develop- 
ment for  I  feel  that  it  is  so  worthwhile." 

There  is  no  question  but  that  greater  attention 
should  be  given  to  both  the  selection  of  men  for  rail- 
road service  and  their  training  and  education.  During 
1927  and  1928,  TRANSPORTATION  published  a 
series  of  articles  showing  the  personnel  work  carried 
out  in  a  great  many  different  countries  and  the  differ- 
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ent  methods  employed  in  educating  their  employees. 
It  is  the  first  time,  however,  that  we  ever  have  had 
called  to  our  attention  the  possibilities  of  developing 
a  division  in  the  American  Railway  Association  to 
carry  out  personnel  work. 

The  Association,  as  it  now  is  constituted,  deals  in 
nearly  all  phases  of  railroad  work  with  the  exception 
of  the  very  important  one — the  human  element.  It 
seems  highly  fitting  that  with  the  many  changes  and 
advancements  which  are  developing  in  transporta- 
tion, the  interest  of  carriers  can  he  served  by  greater 
attention  being  given  to  the  development  of  the  men 
employed  in  this  great  industry.  We  will  be  inter- 
ested in  receiving  comments  or  suggestions. 

What  Government  Costs 

"Taxes  have  doubled  in  the  last  ten  years",  says 
Judge  Arthur  J.  Lacy  of  Detroit.  "Such  taxes  drive 
wealth  into  hiding.  Higher  taxes,  as  we  all  know,  are 
caused  by  the  rising  cost  of  government,  and  this  is 
due  in  part  to  the  tendency  of  public  officers,  de- 
partments, bureaus,  and  governmental  agencies  to 
expand  their  functions  and  extend  their  powers.  This 
expansion  of  public  service  and  the  increase  of  the 
number  engaged  in  it  have  brought  us  to  the  state 
where  one-seventh  of  the  national  income  is  required 
to  sustain  government  in  America.  This  is  no  com- 
pliment to  a  country  of  our  boasted  efficiency." 

Where  to  Begin 

Might  we  suggest  to  the  new  non-partisan  Com- 
mittee headed  by  former  president  Calvin  Coolidge 
that  the  place  to  begin  their  proposed  report  is  at 
the  top,  not  at  the  bottom. 

Let's  consider  that  the  first  essential  is  a  com- 
plete new  set  up  of  the  relationship  between  the 
Government  and  the  railroads.  Why  not  start  with 
the  oft  suggested  plan  of  a  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion in  the  President's  cabinet.  Secondly  that  there 
be  a  reorganization  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, and  a  limitation  placed  on  their  duties. 

Would  it  be  amiss  to  again  suggest  as  we  did  in 
an  editorial  in  our  February  issue,  the  formation  of  a 
bureau  of  Transportation  and  Commerce  to  handle 
the  administration  functions  now  carried  on  by  the 
I.  C.  C,  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  the  Ship- 
ping Board  and  the  Federal  Radio  Commission,  and 
the  organization  of  a  special  court  which  would  pass 
upon  the  legality  and  reasonableness  of  the  de- 
partment's regulatory  work.  The  separation  of  the 
administrative  and  judicial  functions  would  be  more 
in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  our  country  and  the 
Constitution.  It  hardly  seems  proper  that  after  issu- 
ing the  regulatory  order,  the  same  body  should  hold 
a  judiciary  hearing  and  make  judicial  decisions  as  to 
the  fairness  of  their  own  regulations. 

Such  a  re-adjustment  would  have  a  tendency  to 
disseminate  authority  and  in  turn  limit  the  non- 
essential work  and  interference  with  management 
which  now  exists. 


Safety  Advertising 

Those  engaged  in  safety  activities  among  employes, 
says  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.,  have 
learned  that  the  idea  of  safety  can  be  "sold"  to 
workers  through  the  medium  of  advertising  in  com- 
paratively the  same  way  that  commodities  are  sold 
to  the  buying  public.     Effective  safety  advertising, 


however,  is  dependent  to  a  great  extent  upon  the 
manner  in  which  the  principles  of  good  commercial 
advertising  are  followed.  Experience  has  shown  that 
to  produce  results,  safety  advertising  must  be  "ap- 
pealing," be  displayed  in  an  attractive  manner,  and 
be  changed  frequently.  Unless  these  principles  are 
followed,  employes  quickly  lose  respect  for  safety 
messages  and  fail  to  give  them  attention. 


The  Four  System  Merger 

The  public  today  is  railroad-minded  to  such  an 
extent  that  almost  every  layman,  whom  one  meets, 
has  his  individual  viewpoint  regarding  the  railroad 
situation.  Almost  universally,  they  are  in  sympathy 
with  the  railroads  and  realize  their  importance  to 
our  economic  life.  In  spotty  and  isolated  localities, 
we  still  have  the  politician  advocating  additional  bus 
service,  municipal  ownership,  and  similar  move- 
ments. They  are  prompted,  however,  largely,  by 
individual  greed  or  imaginary  local  conditions,  but 
their  agitations  meet  with  little  headway  or  sym- 
pathy from  the  majority. 

This  public  interest  also  brings  a  flock  of  would- 
be  doctors.  Nearly  anyone  today,  with  or  without 
knowledge,  wants  to  tell  just  what  should  be  done 
to  adjust  the  so-called  railroad  problem.  Many 
writers,  realizing  the  popular  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject, write  extensive  articles  both  attacking  the  rail- 
roads and  also  suggesting  improvements.  Most  of 
these  orations,  however,  show  a  complete  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  subject  by  the  authors.  Almost 
every  mail  brings  us  another  national  magazine  with 
an  article  by  some  layman  who  has  never  worked 
for  a  railroad,  nor  had  any  more  direct  contact  than 
to  ride  on  a  train — telling  just  what  the  troubles  are 
and  w  hat  should  be  done.  <  >n  the  Other  hand,  the 
railroad  men  who  are  baited  into  replying  to  these 
charges,  simply  attempt  to  pat  the  public  on  the 
back,  telling  them  in  glowing  terms  some  of  the 
good  features  of  the  railroads,  but  do  not  explain 
the  fundamentals. 

The  depression  has  probably  done  more  to  ad- 
vance the  thinking  capacity  of  the  masses  and  to 
develop  in  them  an  interest  in  the  fundamental  eco- 
nomics of  the  country,  than  anything  else  could 
have  done.  Therefore,  all  the  facts  pertaining  to  the 
railroad  situation  should  be  laid  before  the  public, 
as  it  is  only  in  this  manner  that  the  best  co-opera- 
tion can  be  secured.  There  is  no  question  but  that 
the  transportation  systems  of  America  have  failed 
to  progress  as  they  should.  W  hat  the  public  does 
not  seem  to  realize,  however,  is  that  after  all,  these 
transportation  machines  are  only  infants,  merely  one 
hundred  years  old  at  the  best,  and  modern  railroad- 
ing, as  we  know  it,  is  less  than  fifty  years  old.  Dur- 
ing this  period,  they  have  simply  been  like  Topsy, 
"they  just  grew."  and  their  growth  has  been  con- 
trolled to  meet  the  needs  of  a  rapidly  growing  coun- 
try. We  are  now  approaching  the  second  stage  of 
the  development,  when  refinement,  readjustments 
and  economics  must  be  applied  to  this  child  that 
just  "grew". 

The  railroads  today  are  overburdened  with  obso- 
lescence, regardless  of  statements  by  executives  to 
the  contrary.  Particularly  is  this  true  if  obsolescence 
is  measured  by  the  present  standards  of  equipment, 
engineering,  material,  etc.,  now  available.  The  bur- 
den for  this  condition,  however,  cannot  fairly  In- 
placed  against  the  railroad  executives  of  today,  nor 
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can  such  statements  be  allowed  to  give  the  railroads 
as  a  whole,  the  proverbial  black  eye.  There  are  al- 
ways causes  which  create  conditions,  America  is  to- 
day, the  most  progressive  nation  in  the  world,  and 
our  lives  and  our  aims  are  to  reach  forward,  using 
only  the  yesterdays  as  a  measuring  stick  for  caution. 

The  real  reason  the  railroads  are  not  farther  ad- 
vanced is  due  to  restrictive  legislation  and  limited 
finances.  We  place  legislation  first,  because  it  also 
restricts  available  capital.  Then  again,  when  capi- 
tal has  been  available,  the  railroads  have  not  been 
free  to  use  it  as  their  judgment  might  dictate. 
Public  and  legislative  demand  have  been  such 
that  they  absorbed  a  great  share  of  the  available 
funds  before  economics  enter  the  picture.  By  this 
we  refer  to  the  demand  placed  upon  the  rail- 
roads for  new  stations,  elimination  of  grade  cross- 
ings, and  other  expenditures  to  satisfy  local  de- 
mands, with  the  result  that  money  has  had  to  be 
spent  without  regard  to  whether  or  not  the  same 
funds  could  not  have  been  used  to  better  advantage 
and  in  a  way  that  would  develop  economies  and  im- 
prove operations.  These  demands  have  really  not 
been  farsighted,  as  after  all  the  public  can  only  best 
be  served  when  the  first  consideration  is  the  move- 
ment of  people  and  goods  in  the  most  expeditious 
and  economical  manner.  The  "trimmings"  should 
give  way  to  economics. 

As  we  have  often  pointed  out  in  Transportation, 
modern  power,  which  is  after  all  the  motivating 
force  behind  the  movement  of  goods,  should  be 
given  greater  consideration.  An  authority  on  the 
subject  recently  stated  that  "at  the  present  rate  of 
replacement,  in  1935  less  than  13  per  cent  of  our 
locomotives  will  be  less  than  ten  years  old."  Yet  any 
locomotive  over  ten  years  old  is  not  economical  to 
run  today. 

The  Eastern  four  system  merger  plan  having 
been  approved  by  the  railroads,  and  a  disposition 
indicated  that  legislative  restrictions  will  be  re- 
moved, to  a  certain  degree  at  least,  the  East- 
ern roads  now  have  the  opportunity  to  develop 
four  of  the  greatest  and  most  modern  transportation 
systems  in  the  world.  This  is  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  mergers  will  place  the  roads  in  a  posi- 
tion to  secure  capital  under  favorable  terms,  and 
that  the  elimination  of  duplicate  services  will  pro- 
duce extensive  economies.  While  the  processes  of 
working  out  the  mergers  will  be  long  drawn  out  at 
the  best,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  now  that  the  start 
has  been  made,  that  the  railroad  commission  and 
others  will  throw  themselves  whole-heartedly  into 
speeding  up  the  readjustments  and  eliminating  as 
much  red  tape  and  delay  as  possible.  While  such 
radical  changes  are  bound  to  hurt  some  parties  and 
some  interests,  these  must  be  waived  aside  in  the 
interest  of  the  whole.  While,  no  doubt,  the  pro- 
cesses of  amalgamation  will  reduce  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent employment  in  some  lines,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  on  the  other  hand  the  physical  work  and 
the  construction  which  will  be  involved  will  in  turn 
create  tremendous  expenditures  and  still  greater  em- 
ployment for  a  number  of  years,  during  which  time 
the  natural  processes  of  readjustment  will  absorb 
those  unfortunate  enough  to  be  affected  at  this  time. 

In  such  radical  changes,  there  is  always  great 
danger  of  mistakes,  the  fact  that  England  and  other 
countries  have  pioneered  amalgamation,  aids  us 
greatly  if  we  will  profit  by  their  experience  and 


make  the  adjustments  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid 
in  so  far  as  possible  even  local  economic  disturb- 
ances. 


Rules  For  Success 

Much  is  said  about  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it 
if  you  wish  to  achieve  success.  Very  often  the 
rules  work  admirably,  but  sometimes  one  wonders 
about  their  value.  The  late  Thomas  Edison  violated 
almost  the  entire  code,  except  two:  he  was  a  poor 
boy,  and  he  worked  very  hard. 

Mr.  Edison  quit  school  as  soon  as  possible  and  was 
at  the  foot  of  the  class  as  long  as  he  remained. 

He  chewed  and  smoked  tobacco. 

He  was  careless  of  his  personal  appearance. 

He  was  discharged  frequently  from  various  jobs. 

He  turned  to  his  inventive  genius,  in  his  early 
years,  to  get  out  of  work. 

He  scoffed  at  persons  who  insisted  on  getting  the 
conventional  eight  hours  sleep  a  night. 

Mr.  Edison  often  neglected  to  buy  new  suits,  even 
when  his  clothing  was  threadbare,  but  insisted  upon 
wearing  silk  nightgowns  and  carried  India  silk  hand- 
kerchiefs a  foot  square. 

But  always  he  could  concentrate,  at  least  it  became 
possible  early  in  life  because  he  was  deaf,  and  so 
was  not  bothered  by  the  thousands  of  noises  about 
him — nor  by  men  whose  one  useless  accomplishment 
was  talk. 


The  Empty  Pocket 

Once  in  a  while  a  light  shines  in  the  dark.  This 
gleam  is  from  a  decision  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  the  Sumpter  Valley  Ry.  abandonment 
case,  recorded  officially  in  Finance  Docket  8100: 

This  adds  another  to  a  long  series  of  abandonment  cases, 
which  should  serve  both  as  an  illustration  and  as  a  warning. 
That  every  community  is  entitled  to  use  those  means  of 
transportation  which  it  prefers  cannot  properly  be  questioned 
by  anyone,  we  think.  Those  who  prefer  a  steam  railroad 
and  can  support  it  have  a  right  to  their  choice.  Those  who 
prefer  a  line  of  motor  trucks  have  the  same  right.  Similarly 
those  who  prefer  still  other  forms  of  transportation  also 
have  this  right. 

However,  when  a  community  has  at  its  disposal,  as  many 
or  most  communities  have,  several  means  of  transportation 
and  it  has  exercised  -its  choice  in  the  form  of  patronage,  it 
must  realize  that  those  means  of  transportation  which  its 
choice  has  eliminated  from  patronage  may  not  be  able  to 
continue  to  exist  without  such  patronage  and  that  abandon 
ment  must  follow  as  a  last  resort. 

A  community  which  can  support  every  known  means  of 
transportation  unquestionably  is  entitled  to  them  all;  but  a 
community  which  can  support  only  one  cannot  insist  upon 
the  retention  of  two  if  the  patronage  accorded  to  the  least 
favoTed  one  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  live. 

It  is  the  duty  of  a  railroad  company  to  provide  reasonably 
adequate  service.  This  cannot  be  challenged  by  any  one. 
However,  when  its  ability  to  continue  to  serve  is  threatened, 
the  company  owes  the  further  duty  to  undertake  whatever  is 
within  its  power  to  avoid  crippling  or  destroying  that 
service. 

A  railroad  company  whose  resources  have  been  exhausted 
due  to  loss  of  traffic  to  other  agencies  cannot  continue  to 
serve.  Operating  expenses  cannot  be  paid  out  of  an  empty 
pocket. 


If  a  machine  does  not  get  you  a  stop  watch  will  and  if 
you  dodge  both  there  is  a  merger  waiting  around  the 
corner. — Stuart  Chase. 


When  you  find  a  man  who  imagines  the  grass 
won't  grow  at  night  unless  he  stays  awake  to  watch 
it  you  may  be  sure  he  is  a  division  superintendent. 
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THE 
LOCOMOTIVE 
BOOSTER 


STARTS 

With  Locomotive  Design*. 

If  you  are  plagued  now  with  high  maintenance  costs  keep  it  in  mind 
when  designing  new  power. 

That  is  the  time  to  take  the  steps  that  will  insure  lower  maintenance 
for  the  entire  life  of  the  locomotive. 

By  making  it  possible  to  use  a  locomotive  of  fewer  drivers  to  do  a 
given  job,  The  Locomotive  Booster  reduces  maintenance  costs  five  to  ten 
cents  per  locomotive  mile  since  maintenance  is  roughly  proportional  to 
the  number  of  drivers. 

The  Tandem  Main  Rod  Drive  distributes  the  piston  thrust  through  two 
axles  and  four  outside  main  crank  pins.  The  work  of  the  main  pin  is  thus 
reduced  25  to  50  per  cent.  By  providing  two  pairs  of  "mains"  instead 
of  one,  a  better  power  distribution  is  secured  and  the  wear  on  driving 
brasses  and  main  and  side  rod  bushings  is  reduced.  Improved  power 
distribution  also  reduces  the  stresses  on  machinery  and  reduces  slipping. 

Shoes  and  wedges  are  another  maintenance  item  on  which  Franklin 
helps. 

The  Automatic  Adjustable  Driving  Box  Wedge  prevents  brass-pound- 
ing from  accumulating  and  thereby  protects  the  whole  locomotive  found- 
ation from  the  racking  pounds  that  come  from  loose  wedges. 

Flange  wear  is  another  reducible  maintenance  factor.  The  Lateral  Motion 
Driving  Box  eases  the  locomotive  around  curves  thus  reducing  flange 
grinding  and  flange  wear. 

FRANKLIN  RAILWAY  SUPPLY 


THE  TANDEM 
MAIN  ROD 
DRIVE 


AUTOMATIC 
ADJUSTABLE 
DRIVING  BOX 
WEDGE 


LATERAL 
MOTION 
DRIVING  BOX 
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INC.   NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  MONTREAL 


New  Haven 
to 

Air-Condition 
Trains 

Two  Diners  Already 
Equipped.  "Highest 
Class  Clientele  Deserves 
Best"  Says  Pelley 


THE  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  has  air-conditioned 
the  dining  cars  operated  on  the 
"Yankee  Clipper,"  its  crack  New 
York-Boston  limited,  as  a  first  step 
in  a  program  which  will  ultimately 
include  all  of  its  passenger  equip- 
ment, it  was  revealed  by  J.  J.  Pel- 
ley,  president  of  the  company,  in  a 
recent  interview. 

"We  have  on  this  railroad,"  said 
Mr,  Pelley,  "the  finest  clientele  of 
any  railroad  in  the  country,  and,  in 
my  opinion,  they  deserve  the  very 
best  kind  of  transportation  we  can 
furnish.  Therefore,  while  we  do 
not  have  competition  such  as  some 
of  the  other  lines  to  force  us  into 
air-conditioning,  I  have  authorized 
our  general  manager  to  proceed  with 
the  gradual  equipping  of  our  trains 
with  this  latest  device  to  make  rail- 
road travel  the  most  comfortable 
mode  of  conveyance." 

While  early  attempts  at  air-condi- 
tioning, Mr.  Pelley  said,  were  of  an 
expensive  nature,  running  as  high  as 
$10,000  and  more  per  car,  investiga- 
tion and  research  have  developed  a 
type  of  air-conditioning  which  has 
proven  entirely  satisfactory  in  opera- 
tion, and  which  can  he  installed  at  a 
small  fraction  of  the  cost  of  the  ear- 
lier types  of  this  equipment. 


"And  even  in  these  strenuous 
times,"  remarked  New  Haven's  presi- 
dent, "I  believe  we  can  find  the 
money  to  air-condition  our  passen- 
ger equipment.  I  feel  it  is  owing 
to  our  passengers.  The  New  Haven 
Railroad  has  responded  to  this  clien- 
tele by  providing  the  best  of  equip- 
ment, both  coaches  and  Pullmans.  It 
has  speeded  up  its  schedules.  It  has 
paid  marked  attention  to  improve- 
ment of  its  dining  car  service.  Now, 
one  more  thing  we  can  do  is  to  con- 
dition the  air." 

The  apparatus  which  the  New- 
Haven  is  adopting  is  not  merely  a 
cooling  device,  but.  in  addition  to 
regulating  the  temperature,  controls 
the  humidity  and  also  purifies  and 
distributes  the  air. 

The  equipment  is  simple  in  prin- 
ciple, the  largest  unit  being  an  ice 
bunker  suspended  beneath  the  car. 
which  has  a  capacity  for  1400  pounds 
of  ice.  The  ice  water  from  this 
bunker  is  drawn  through  coils  by 
means  of  motor-driven  centrifugal 
pumps,  and  fresh  air,  which  is 
taken  in  through  openings  in  the 
sides  of  the  cars,  passes  through  a 
filter  and  then  across  the  ice  water 
coils,  being  both  cooled  and  de-hu- 
midified in  the  process. 

Not  only  will  dust  and  dirt,  which 


Railroad  Airtrol  Unit 


filter  in  to  some  extent  even  through 
window  screens,  be  entirely  eliminat- 
ed, but  the  new  ventilation  system 
will  carry  off  the  odors  of  cooking, 
keeping  the  air  at  all  times  clean  and 
fresh. 

Under  old  systems  of  car  ventila- 
tion, which  exhausted  air  out  of  the 
cars,  the  partial  vacuum  caused  by 
this  process  tended  to  cause  infiltra- 
tion of  dust  through  cracks.  The 
new  system,  which  forces  the  condi- 
tioned air  into  the  cars  through  noz- 
zles at  the  ends  of  the  car,  results  in 
slight  pressure  which  reverses  this 
infiltration  process. 

In  winter,  the  ice-water  coils  will 
be  connected  with  the  train's  steam 
heat  system  and  the  humidifier,  the 
steam  being  condensed  and  the  air 
humidified,  thus  insuring  a  supply  of 
warm  but  humidified  air. 

The  system  used  is  known  as  the 
Airtrol  and  has  a  unique  method  of 
air  distribution  entirely  contained  in 
a  cabinet  weighing  only  260  pounds 
and  measuring  inches  long,  32 

inches  wide,  and  18  inches  high.  This 
unit  contains  a  humidifier,  a  fin-coil 
radiator  (which  is  used  for  both 
cooling  and  heating),  an  air  filter, 
and  a  motor-driven  fan  with  a  cen- 
trifugal type  impeller. 
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The  Airtrol  System  of  Air  Conditioning  as  Installed  on  the  New  Haven?*  **Yimke<*  c  lipper" 
Running  Between    New   York  unit  Boston* 
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MASTERY  of 
large  affairs  is 
not  invariably 
bottomed  upon  self- 
mastery  ;  it  is  true 
that  some  men  have 
achieved  largely  while, 
upon  occasion,  exhib- 
iting serious  failures 
of  self-control.  Yet 
no  one  can  exercise 
whatever  powers  he 
may  possess  to  their 
potential  maximum 
unless  he  has  made 
their  nature  and  ex- 
tent the  subject  of 
painstaking  examina- 
tion ;  has  ascertained, 
as  fully  as  may  be, 
the  circumstances  un- 
der which  they  oper- 
ate closest  to  their  full 
capacity  and  the  con- 
ditions that  impede 
such  operation,  and, 
finally,  has  acquired  a  self-discipline 
which,  within  the  field  of  personality, 
can  and  does  exclude  everything  that 
might  delay  or  diminish  efficiency. 
"Who  prevails  over  himself,  con- 
quers;" is  a  motto  that  hung  over 
the  desk  of  Prince  Von  Bulow.  dur- 
ing all  the  years  that  he  held  the 
imperial  chancellorship. 

Mr.  Loree  does  not  talk  of  him- 
self or  of  his  methods  but  to  an  ob- 
server who,  for  many  years,  has  had 
extraordinary  opportunity  to  watch 
his  great  achievements,  not  only  in 
his  profession  of  railroad  and  cor- 
poration management  but  in  many 
diverse  fields,  and  has  attempted  to 
comprehend  the  sources  of  his  long 
series  of  successes,  it  seems  plain 
that  they  originate  in  self-knowledge 
and  self-mastery. 

In  his  youth,  Mr.  Loree  took  his 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  in 


Leonor  Fresnel  Loree 


Little  Stories  About 
Big  Men 


"Nature  finished  this  man.  He 
seems  perfectly  built,  perfectly 
sound  and  whole,  his  eye,  voice 
and  hand  exactly  obey  his 
thought." — Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son. 


Rutgers  College,  meanwhile  pursuing 
extra-curricular  study  of  the  law,  in 
term-time  and  during  vacations.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  but  never 
practiced  as  a  lawyer.  Circumstances 
and,  very  likely,  inclination  towards 
more  tangible  achievements  than 
those  possible  within  the  confines  of 
that  profession  soon  made  him  an 
engineer.  There  were  two  years  as 
an  engineering  subordinate  with 
Pennsylvania  Railroad ;  two  years 
with  the  Engineering  Corps  of 
United  States  Army;  two  years  as 


leveler,  transitman 
and  topographer  for 
Mexican  National 
Railway ;  then,  two 
more,  on  the  first 
round  of  the  ladder 
upward,  as  assistant 
engineer,  Chicago  di- 
vision, Pennsylvania 
Railroad.  These  were 
years  of  preparation 
and.  like  all  his  years, 
early  or  late,  years  of 
diligence.  Very  tan- 
gible were  many  of 
their  results  and  at 
their  close,  in  18X4, 
the  young  man,  he 
was  twenty-six,  saw 
the  path  to  success 
and  constructive  lead- 
ership open  before 
him.  This  writer  be- 
lieves they  had  intan- 
gible results  far  more 
significant :  that,  at 
their  close,  Mr.  Loree  had  become,  in 
an  extraordinary  extent,  acquainted 
with  the  precise  nature  and  capacity 
of  his  own  physical  and  mental  pow- 
ers ;  that  he  had  learned,  better  than 
most  men  ever  do,  how  to  exercise 
and  control  those  powers  and  to  avoid 
everything  within  the  field  of  his  own 
volition  that  might  retard  their  action 
or  impair  their  ultimate  efficiency; 
that,  knowing  these  things,  he  had  ac- 
quired a  fixed  habit  of  applying  and 
utilizing  this  knowledge  to  the  ut- 
most extent.  [n  other  words,  he 
had  found  himself,  studied  objective- 
ly to  be  a  machine  capable  of  pro- 
ducing with  high  efficiency  under  the 
best  operation,  he  bad  learned  in 
what  the  best  operation  must  con- 
sist; considering  himself  subjectively, 
he  had  learned  how  he  could  give 
that  machine  the  best  operation  and 
how  he  might  fall  below  that  maxi- 
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mum :  he  had  willed  to  give  the  hest 
and  this  will  had  become  dominant. 

There  followed,  five  years  as 
maintenance  of  way  engineer, 
including  services  performed 
successively  upon  three  Pennsylvania 
divisions  west  of  Pittsburgh  and 
having,  as  by-products,  the  produc- 
tion of  a  system  of  accounting  for 
disbursements  that  became  standard 
on  the  Pennsylvania  system  and.  in 
1888,  was  accepted  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  made  the 
officially  required  classification  of  op- 
erating expenditures,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  a  broad  application  of  the 
Archimedean  spiral  to  the  problem  oi 
easing  the  approach  to  curves  which 
became  the  standard  formula  used  on 
the  system.  At  the  close  of  this  pe- 
riod, on  .May  31.  1889.  the  disas- 
trous Johnstown  (Pennsylvania) 
flood  occurred  with  vast  destruction 
of  life  and  property  and  complete  in- 
terruption of  service  on  Pennsyl- 
vania's line  between  Pittsburgh  and 
the  East.  Mr.  Loree  was  called  from 
the  western  lines  to  render  emer- 
gency service  and,  accepting  direction 
of  the  replacement  of  the  great  em- 
bankment that  had  been  washed 
away,  won  high  distinction  by  the 
rapidity  and  efficiency  of  its  restora- 
tion. Then,  for  over  six  years,  he 
was  superintendent  of  the  division 
between  Pittsburgh  and  Cleveland, 
meanwhile  declining  to  leave  Penn- 
sylvania's service  to  go  to  Erie  Rail- 
road as  general  manager,  a  position 
tendered  by  the  late  E.  B.  Thomas, 
then  Erie's  president,  who  knew, 
more  certainly  than  most,  what  con- 
stitutes sound  and  successful  rail- 
road management  and  strong  and  re- 
liable manhood.  An  incident  of  this 
period,  was  service  as  judge  of  trans- 
portation at  the  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion, held  in  Chicago  during  1893. 

On  January  15,  1896,  being  in  his 
thirty-eighth  year,  Mr.  Loree  was 
made  general  manager  of  all  Penn- 
sylvania lines  west  of  Pittsburgh  and 
a  little  less  than  five  years  later  he 
became  fourth  vice-president.  Contri- 
butions to  operating  efficiency  and 
recognition  for  achievements  came 
rapidly  during  these  years.  They  in- 
cluded practical  leadership  in  improv- 
ing the  railroad  plant,  by  reducing 
giades,  increasing  the  radii  of  curves, 
strengthening  bridges,  laving  heavier 
rails,  securing  freight  cars  of  greater 
capacity  and  locomotives  of  higher 
tractive  power  and  making  relatively 
more  efficient  use  of  fuel.  Without 
authorization  from  the  East,  where 
officers  of  the  parent  company 
claimed  the  right  to  veto  projects 
devised  in  the  West,  Mr.  Loree  built 


the  first  locomotive  capable  of  op- 
erating with  a  boiler  pressure  as  high 
as  two  hundred  and  titty  pounds;  for 
the  time,  a  very  long  step  in  ad- 
vance. Very  soon,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  became  the  standard  for 
new  railroad  power,  and  it  was  never 
exceeded  by  more  than  a  few  pounds 
until  Mr.  Loree  himself,  in  1924.  as 
president  of  Delaware  and  Hudson, 
built,  upon  entirely  new  and  radically 
changed  designs,  a  locomotive  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  pres- 
sure and,  later,  others  to  work  at 
four  hundred  and  five  hundred 
pounds,  respectively.  Other  achieve- 
ments included  devising  and  applying 
an  arrangement  of  lap-passing  tracks 
with  numbered  switches ;  applying  an 
improved  system  of  train  dispatch- 
ing; organizing  the  first  corps  of 
railroad  police  (in  this  work  and  in 
that  of  freeing  Pennsylvania's  op- 
erations from  annoyances  and  depre- 
dations by  tramps  and  yeggs,  Mr. 
Loree  obtained  and  utilized  the  serv- 
ices of  that  interesting  and  unusual 
character,  half  man  of  genius  and 
gentleman  and  half  nomad.  Josiah 
Elynt  Willard)  ;  planning,  develop- 
ing and  applying  a  system  of  engine 
tonnage  ratings;  establishing  a  pre- 
mium system  for  engineers  and  fire- 
men, based  upon  fuel  consumption, 
which  cut  the  use  of  coal  by  locomo- 
tives eighteen  per  cent,  and  adoption 
mi  a  gang  piece-work  system  for  han- 
dling freight  at  terminals.  Election 
to  the  presidency  of  the  American 
Railway  Association,  in  1899;  chair- 
manship of  the  delegation  from  the 
United  States  to  the  International 
Railway  Congress,  held  at  Paris  in 
1900,  and  designation  as  reporter  by 
that  Congress  on  economical  capacity 
of  freight  cars  and  as  a  member  of 
its  Permanent  Commission,  were 
natural  incidents  of  this  period. 

In  1901,  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
having  acquired  control  of  Haiti- 
more  and  (  fliio,  the  late  A.  J. 
Cassatt,  then  Pennsylvania's  presi- 
dent, asked  Mr.  Loree  to  take  the 
presidency  of  that  company  and  he 
accepted.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
presidency  lasted  from  June  1,  1901, 
until  Mr.  Loree's  resignation,  ten- 
dered to  accept  a  position  that  seemed 
to  involve  still  greater  responsibili- 
ties and  Opportunities,  on  January  1, 
1904.  Here,  long  interest  in  locomo- 
tive development  manifested  itself  in 
the  construction  of  the  first  Mallet 
articulated  locomotive  built  a  n  d 
adapted  to  standard-gauge  operations 
under  American  conditions  and.  in 
connection  with  the  new  locomotive, 
the  introduction  here  of  the  Wal- 
schaert  valve  gear.  There  was,  also 


during  this  presidency,  the  planning 
of  the  great  terminal  and  passenger 
Station  in  Washington  and  the  work- 
ing out  of  an  agreement  with  the 
Government  permitting  it  to  be  built 
in  a  reasonable  manner  and  without 
extravagant  expenditure ;  the  plan- 
ning and  building  of  Baltimore  and 
(  >hio's  great  piers  on  Chesapeake  hay, 
at  Canton ;  the  securing  of  a  thirty- 
five  feet  channel  in  the  harbor ;  the 
invention  and  application  of  upper 
quadrant  semaphore  signalling,  first 
used  on  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  which 
subsequently  became  standard  in 
American  practice;  acquisition  of  the 
remaining  outstanding  shares  of 
Pittsburgh  and  Western;  strengthen- 
ing of  Baltimore  and  <  )hio's  position 
in  the  ownership  of  Cleveland,  Lo- 
rain and  Wheeling  stock,  and.  finally, 
the  new  departure  of  purchase  for 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  of  stock  control 
of  Reading  railroad,  one-half  of  the 
interest  so  acquired  being  sold  to 
Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern, 
a  New  York  Central  subsidiary.  As 
Reading  controlled  Central  Railroad 
of  Xew  Jersey,  this  master-stroke 
solidified  Baltimore  and  <  )hio's  en- 
trance to  New  York,  city  and  harbor, 
over  those  lines,  which  had  previous- 
ly rested  upon  a  terminable  contract. 

Late  in  1904,  Mr.  Loree.  being, 
for  the  first  time  since  his  school 
days,  free  from  exacting  demands 
upon  his  time,  wisely  determined  to 
give  a  period  to  rest  and  recreation, 
to  less  interrupted  enjoyment  of  fam- 
ily relations  and.  as  an  incident,  to 
travel.  Having  married,  most  fortu- 
nately, in  1885,  there  was  then  an 
interesting  family,  consisting  of  two 
sons,  in  their  seventeenth  and  fif- 
teenth years,  and  a  daughter  still 
younger.  With  them,  he  spent  most 
of  this  period,  which  lasted  until 
1906,  in  Europe.  After  this  inter- 
lude, on  June  15.  1906,  came  chair- 
manship of  the  executive  committee 
of  Kansas  City  Southern  which  was 
held  until  merged,  in  1909.  with 
chairmanship  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors, a  position  which  Mr.  Loree  still 
holds.  In  these  successive  capacities 
he  has  been  the  active  head  and  chief 
executive  of  that  railroad  for  twenty- 
six  years.  In  that  time  it  has  been 
transformed  from  the  proverbial 
parallel  streaks  of  rust  inadequately 
equipped,  into  a  strong  modern  raiL 
road,  with  a  splendid  roadbed,  heavy- 
rails,  the  best  gradients  that  the  to- 
pography permits,  excellent  equip- 
ment, highly  efficient  shops  and  the 
goodwill  of  its  patrons.  The  finan- 
cial results  have  been  remarkable, 
dividends  upon  preferred  stock  have 
been  earned  and  paid  since  1907, 
dividends  upon  the  common  stock 
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were  achieved  and  paid  for  several 
years  prior  to  the  present  general  de- 
pression and  a  very  substantial  sur- 
plus has  been  accumulated.  Alto- 
gether, the  present  physical  railroad 
and  its  financial  strength  are  of  a 
character  which  few  could  have  be- 
lieved to  be  "in  the  wood"  in  1906. 

Less  than  a  year  after  taking 
charge  of  Kansas  City  South- 
ern, Air.  Loree  accepted,  in  ad- 
dition, the  presidency  of  The  Dela- 
ware and  Hudson  Company,  to  which 
he  was  called  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  late  E.  H.  Harriman.  It  was 
near  the  close  of  the  first  decade 
after  Delaware  and  Hudson  aban- 
doned its  canal  between  Honesdale, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Rondout,  New 
York,  but  it  still  operated  its  coal 
mines  and  it  had  controlling  interests 
in  vast  deposits  of  iron  ore,  in  a 
blast  furnace,  in  a  large  mileage  of 
urban  and  interurban  electric  rail- 
ways, in  boats  on  Lake  Champlain 
and  Lake  George  and  in  two  Cana- 
dian railroads.  Under  Mr.  Loree's 
management,  Delaware  and  Hudson's 
railroad  has  been  greatly  improved 
in  every  aspect  affecting  efficiency  in 
operation.  A  new  understanding  with 
shopmen  has  stabilized  employment 
in  the  shops  and  a  contented  shop 
force  is  receiving  the  highest  wages 
for  labor  so  efficiently  organized  that 
the  output  is  the  least  costly,  per  av- 
erage unit,  obtained  by  any  American 
railroad.  Under  a  system  Mr.  Loree 
devised,  all  Delaware  and  Hudson 
employees,  after  a  minimum  service, 
receive  life  insurance  at  the  cost  of 
the  company  (with  the  privilege  of 
adding  to  it  at  rates  much  lower  than 
they  could  secure  without  employer 
intervention),  and,  at  very  low  rates, 
can  obtain  insurance  against  illness, 
accidents  and  unemployment.  Suc- 
cessive locomotives,  working  respec- 
tively, at  350,  400  and  500  pounds 
boiler  pressure,  and  vastly  reducing 
fuel  cost  per  unit  of  work  done,  have 
been  built  and  are  in  daily  operation. 
Many  other  practical  improvements 
have  been  devised,  financed,  applied 
and  are  in  use,  adding  every  day  to 
efficiency  in  the  movement  of  passen- 
gers and  freight  and  diminishing 
costs.  Dividends  have  been  continu- 
ously paid,  while  the  surplus  from 
past  operations  lias  been  increased 
both  in  liquidity  and  amount. 

There  have  been  other  activities, 
unrelated  and  successful,  in  addition 
to  such  professional  incidents  as  tem- 
porary direction  of  the  affairs  of 
Wheeling  and  Lake  Erie  and  of  Erie 
railroads,  when  those  roads  were 
most  in  need  of  strong  and  capable 
administration ;  participation   in  de- 


veloping plans  for  reorganization, 
after  receivership,  of  W  abash,  Pere 
Marquette,  Wheeling  and  Lake  Erie, 
Denver  and  Rio  Grande,  and  service 
on  the  Royal  Commission  on  Rail- 
ways and  Transportation  (the  only 
non-British  member)  which  is  now 
preparing  its  report  to  the  Canadian 
government  upon  the  whole  transpor- 
tation system  of  that  Dominion. 
There  were,  in  succession,  the  vice- 
presidency  and  presidency  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commeice  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  the  latter  lasting  the 
full  two  years  (1928-9  and  1929-30) 
permitted  by  the  laws  of  that  body. 
There  was.  from  1930  to  1931,  serv- 
ice as  expert  consultant  in  school 
finance  in  connection  with  a  national 
survey  directed  by  Congress  and  un- 
der appointment  by  the  Bureau  of 
Education  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. There  has  been  active  partici- 
pation, from  1907  to  date,  in  the 
work  of  the  National  Employment 
Exchange,  organized  by  Mr.  Loree 
and  other  leaders  to  assist  in  placing 
men  and  women  having  special 
qualifications  ;  this  institution  has  ob- 
tained positions  for  181.336  persons 
and  Mr.  Loree  served  as  its  treasurer 
for  seven  years  and  has  been  its 
president  since  1929.  There  have 
been,  also,  chairmanship  of  the  East- 
ern group  of  the  railroads'  organiza- 
tion formed  in  connection  with  Fed- 
eral valuation  of  their  properties ; 
chairmanship  of  the  Eastern  Presi- 
dents' Conference;  railroad  director- 
ships, too  many  to  enumerate ;  and 
chairmanship  of  the  board  of  Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas Railroad.  Chanc- 
ing to  lie  in  Europe  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  World  War,  Mr.  Loree  char- 
tered Antilles,  an  American  steam- 
ship, and  brought  home  252  Ameri- 
cans who,  without  his  timely  aid, 
would  probably  have  had  great  dif- 
ficulty in  returning.  This  undertaking 
was  not  intended  to  produce  a  profit, 
but  a  small  surplus  resulted  and  it 
was  promptly  donated  to  supplement 
a  fund  provided  to  acquire  Antilles 
Field,  a  much-needed  sports-ground 
for  the  New  Jersey  College  for 
Women,  at  New  Brunswick,  New 
Jersey. 

As  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Rutgers  Univer- 
sity, Mr.  Loree  became  inter- 
ested in  Xew  Jersey  College  for 
Women  and  has  been  the  unofficial 
head  of  that  institution  for  many 
years.  Under  his  leadership  the 
number  of  students  has  increased 
from  about  54  in  1918  to  1.032  in 
1932.  The  faculty  has  been  enlarged 
to  meet  fully  the  needs  of  the  greater 
number  of  students  and  a  practical 


tone  has  been  given  to  instruction 
that  is  not  unlikely  to  have  marked 
effect  upon  the  methods  of  other  in- 
stitutions in  the  same  and  similar 
fields.  Additional  lands  in  the  extent 
of  about  one  hundred  acres  have  been 
acquired;  new  buildings  have  been 
erected,  among  them  a  chapel,  five 
recitation  buildings,  a  small  theatre, 
a  gymnasium  and  swimming  pool, 
three  community  houses,  fifty-one 
dormitories  and  a  dining  hall  with 
capacity  for  1,700  students.  A  large 
and  well-selected  librarv  has  been 
collected.  In  short,  a  small,  strug- 
gling, local  institution,  poorly  equip- 
ped, has  become  a  great  and  success- 
ful college,  splendidly  supplied  with 
a  well-designed  and  efficient  plant  and 
is  now  drawing  students  from  many 
distant  States.  And  all  this  is  the 
work  of  a  man  who  might  easily  be 
supposed  to  have  no  time  left  after 
the  performance  of  the  duties  of 
management  devolving  upon  the 
head  of  not  one,  but  several  great 
corporations. 

That  is  not  all.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  World  War  it  was  plain  that 
American  securities  owned  abroad 
constituted  a  peremptory  call  upon 
American  funds,  whenever  European 
holders  chose  to  sell  them  here  "at 
the  market."  Mr.  Loree,  at  the  re- 
quest of  government  officers  who 
found  themselves  unable  to  obtain 
the  information,  promptly  investi- 
gated, determined  the  extent  and 
character  of  European  holdings  and 
reported  his  results  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  which  relied  upon 
and  used  them.  President  Wilson 
made  him  a  member  of  the  National 
War  Labor  Board;  he  served  on  the 
War  Labor  Conference  Hoard;  he 
was  a  member  of  the  War  Fund 
Committee,  for  New  York,  of  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  and  of  the  United 
War  Work  Campaign  General  Com- 
mittee of  New  York  ;  he  was  chair- 
man of  the  Fastcrn  Department  of 
the  Special  Committee  on  National 
Defense  of  the  American  Railway 
Association  ;  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  National  Defense  ap- 
pointed by  the  mayor  of  New  York 
City;  he  was  a  member  of  the  War 
Board  of  the  Port  of  New  York;  he 
is  in  wide  demand  as  a  speaker  upon 
topics  of  serious  general  importance; 
he  has  written  and  published  an  au- 
thoritative book  entitled  "Railroad 
Freight  Transportation*"  that  is 
widely  read  and  relied  upon  ;  he  su- 
pervised the  preparation  of  "A  Cen- 
tury   of    Progress,*"    published  in 

*D.  Appleton  and  Company,  New 
York  and  London,  1922. 

*Albanv,  J.  I!.  Lyon  Company, 
Printers,  1925. 
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1925,  and  relating  the  history  of 
Delaware  and  Hudson,  from  its  or- 
ganization, on  April  23.  1X23.  and 
"The  Story  of  Anthracite.*"  pub- 
lished in  1932.  As  chairman  of  the 
Eastern  Department  of  National  De- 
fense, which  on  official  request  con- 
tinued until  May  20,  1918,  Mr.  Loree 
advised  concerning  the  location  of 
cantonments  and  handled  troop 
movements.  Approximately  3.750,000 
men  were  transported  under  his  di- 
rection. He  also  passed  upon  the 
qualifications  of  applicants  for  com- 
missions in  the  Eleventh  Engineers 
regiment  which  was  sent  to  France. 

IN  the  field  of  railroad  consolida- 
tion, reopened  hy  Congressional 
legislation,  in  1()20.  Mr.  Eoree 
has  neither  heen  carried  away  hy  the 
hasty  generalizations  or  crass  enthu- 
siasms that  have  swayed  too  many, 
nor  has  he  failed  to  see  that  natural 
and  unhurried  progress  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  privilege  so  long  withheld 
and  now  restored  to  American  rail- 
roads may  have  advantages.  He  has 
urged  safe  action,  in  testimony  be- 
fore the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  hy  presenting  to  that 
body,  in  succession,  three  plans,  two 
covering  the  East  and  North  and  one 
affecting  certain  lines  in  the  South- 
west. Finding  a  situation  developing 
that  might  threaten  the  interests  of 
Delaware  and  Hudson's  stockholders, 
Mr.  Eoree  sought  and  obtained  au- 
thority to  acquire  stock  interests  in 
other  railroads  and,  for  a  time,  these 
interests  became  important.  Eater, 
when  competition  for  control  of 
these  and  other  properties  had  made 
consolidation  along  the  preferred 
lines  dangerously  costly,  these  inter- 
ests were  disposed  of  at  considerable 
profit  to  Delaware  and  Hudson.  In 
the  Southwest  occurrences  were  quite 
similar;  the  plans  developed  by  Mr. 
Eoree  were  submitted  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  and  re- 
jected,* although  four  of  the  ten 
members  who  participated  in  the  de- 
cision favored  the  consolidation  pro- 
posed, and  Mr.  Eoree  retired  from 
the  enterprise  leaving  the  treasury  of 
Kansas  City  Southern  well  supplied 
with  cash  reserves. 

Such  is  the  story,  with  many  omis- 
sions and  much  curtailment  of  com- 
ment and  detail,  to  this  date.  And  it 
has  all  been  well  done,  nothing  has 
been  superficial,  nothing  has  been 
hasty,   nothing   lias   hern  ill-consid- 


*  Published  by  The  Hudson  Coal 
Company,  of  which  Mr.  Loree  is  presi- 

C*On  May  3,  1927;  124  I.  C.  C.  401. 
Commissioners  Meyer,  Hall,  Lewis  and 
Woodlock  favored  the  plan. 


ered,  nothing  has  been  apologized 
for  or  is  regretted.  Whoever  enters 
Mr.  Eoree's  office  must  be  impressed 
that  there  is  a  clean  desk  and  ample 
time  for  whatever  is  in  hand.  Who- 
ever remains  long  or  returns  often 
must  know  that  there  is  integrity 
with  courage,  reasoned  purpose  with 
steadfastness,  desire  to  advance  the 
general  welfare  with  an  equilibrium 
never  impaired  by  emotion,  wisdom 
with  strength,  will  and  power  to  com- 
mand with  consideration  for  those 
who  must  obey — Suaviter  in  mode, 
for  titer  in  re.  In  twenty-five  years 
of  association,  the  writer,  with  abun- 
dant Opportunity,  has  never  known 
Mr.  Eoree  to  shrink  from  personal 
effort  or  responsibility,  has  never 
known  him  to  do  an  useless  act  or 
undertake  an  impossible  task  or  per- 
sonally attempt  what  might  better  be 
delegated,  has  seen  no  waste  of  en- 
ergy or  time  through  misdirection, 
has  seen  nothing  abandoned  that  was 
attempted  and  could  be  carried  out, 
has  seen  no  instance  of  poise  lost  or 
unpaired  by  anger  or  disappointment, 
has  known  of  no  decision  without 
adequate  data  or  sufficient  considera- 
tion. 

A few  words  must  be  added  lest 
this  appear  to  be  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  mechanism  rather 
than  a  man.  Nothing  could  be  less 
deserved.  There  is  an  artistry  in 
Mr.  Eoree's  manner  of  instructing 
or  conferring  with  subordinates  that 
is  broader  and  deeper  than  art.  the 
basis  of  which  is  more  fully  revealed 
in  moments  of  relaxation.  Not  given 
to  abundance  of  words,  an  order  or 
instruction  is  usually  made  clear  in 
a  few  short,  crisp  sentences,  the 
words  so  well  selected  and  clearly 
enunciated  that  misunderstanding  is 
almost  impossible — and.  often,  the 
point  is  impressed  by  an  anecdote  so 
apt  and  clear  that  it  might  have  been 
constructed  for  the  occasion  by  an 
Aesop  or  a  Balzac. 

Witnessing  his  quiet  power,  com- 
petent men  are  inspired  to  effort,  for, 
under  his  influence,  they  realize  that 
less  than  their  ultimate  best  would 
be  unworthy.  (  )n  lighter  occasions, 
at  the  dinner  table,  in  small  gather- 
ings, on  his  car,  Mr.  Eoree's  con- 
versation, although  he  does  not  seek 
to  dominate  like  a  Johnson,  deserves 
a  Roswell.  His  knowledge  of  history 
and  literature  is  exceptional  and  ex- 
ceptionally ready  to  his  use ;  he  is  a 
master  of  anecdote,  never  seeking 
display  and  adhering  closely  to  his 
subject,  as  do  all  tolerable  racon- 
teurs; his  analogies  and  contrasts  are 
pertinent  and  not  forced ;  he  is  quick 
at  repartee  but  his  responses  carry 


no  sting.  Mr.  Eoree  was  fortunate 
in  his  marriage  and  has  heen  fortu- 
nate in  his  children.  His  sons  have 
won  to  high  positions,  his  daughter 
is  well  married,  and  an  happy  mother, 
and  a  tlock  of  attractive  grand- 
children receive  and  merit  his  inter- 
est. 

At  his  home  in  West  Orange.  New 
Jersey,  upon  a  tall  bluff  overlooking 
the  city  of  Newark  and  its  beautiful 
suburbs,  he  has  many  diversions — a 
magnificent  library,  especially  strong 
in  history,  biography,  economics  and. 
his  later  interest,  pedagogy;  a  few 
fine  paintings,  including  several  por- 
traits of  especial  merit;  two  or  three 
sculptured  busts  of  distinction.  Out- 
side: a  dairy  barn  encloses  just  a  few 
Guernsey  cattle  of  choicest  breeding, 
most  of  them  with  official  records  of 
high  production;  kennels  containing 
highly-bred  Airedales,  several  of 
which  have  won  prizes  in  competition 
at  the  larger  shows ;  poultry  quarters, 
inhabited  by  White  Crested  Polish 
and  White  <  )rpington  chickens, 
among  them  many  prize  winners ; 
gardens  well  filled  with  flowers  and 
vegetables  in  abundance ;  an  orchard 
which  holds,  among  other  things,  an 
apple  tree  grafted  to  produce  twelve 
different  varieties  of  applies,  (fruit 
of  this  single  tree  actually  took  first 
prises  for  two  varieties  at  one  show). 
And.  let  it  be  said,  no  product  of 
this  place,  save  an  occasional  calf,  is 
ever  sold ;  milk,  flowers,  vegetables, 
the  surplus  of  these  goes  without  cost 
to  friends,  to  the  poor,  to  charitable 
institutions  in  which  Mrs.  Eoree  and 
Mrs.  Collins  (Mr.  Loree's  daughter) 
are  actively  interested. 

Such  is  Leonor  Fresnel  Loree,  a 
young  man  just,  as  everyone  knows, 
turned  seventy-four;  a  young  "man 
diligent  in  his  business"  fit  to  "stand 
before  kings;"  he  has  made  history, 
in  the  railway  field  and  in  other 
fields,  and  he  will  make  more  history. 


Magazines  published  by  railways 
for  the  information  and  enjoyment 
of  their  employes  are  quite  common, 
but  the  Delaware  &  Hudson,  so  far 
as  we  know,  is  the  only  one  to  print 
such  a  magazine  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage. As  a  supplement  to  its  em- 
ployes' "Bulletin."  the  Delaware  & 
Hudson  issues  a  two  page  "Bollet- 
tino"  in  Italian  for  the  benefit  of 
those  employes  who  are  familiar  only 
with  this  language. 


Of  the  many  groups  now  using  air- 
planes for  business,  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry stands  out  in  particular.  Ap- 
proximately 75  planes  are  in  daily  use 
by  45  oil  companies. 


"Happy  Days  Are  Coming  Again" 


During  the  first  28  days  of  September 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul  &  Pa- 
cific handled  95,474  revenue  cars  against 
85,168  in  like  period  last  month. 

*  *  * 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  handled  13,- 
618  more  loaded  cars  in  the  first  20 
working  days  of  September  than  in  the 
like  period  in  August. 

*  *  * 

The  loading  of  revenue  freight  totaled 
595,746  cars  for  the  week  ending  Sep- 
tember 24,  the  highest  for  any  week 
this  year. 

The  Southeast  Shippers  Advisory 
Board  estimate  a  drop  of  only  seven 
per  cent  for  the  last  quarter  of  1932 
from  the  same  period  in  1931.  In  July 
the  board  forecast  a  drop  of  21.1  per 
cent  for  third  quarter  traffic. 

*  *  * 

The  New  York  Central  report  con- 
tinued improvement  in  the  passenger 
business  on  its  limited  trains.  Recently 
in  one  morning  those  trains  brought 
900  passengers  into  New  York,  an  in- 
crease of  almost  40  per  cent  over  the 
previous  week. 

*  *  * 

The  Union  Railroad  resumes  opera- 
tions in  its  car  repair  shop  at  Monon- 
gahela  Junction. 

More  than  3,000  rail  workers  have 
been  restored  to  service  in  Western 
Canada  since  the  beginning  of  the  crop 
movement. 

The  net  ton  miles  handled  by  the 
Boston   &   Maine  in   August  were  off 


about  26  per  cent  from  last  year  but 
for  the  first  three  weeks  in  September 
the  decline  from  September,  1931,  was 
only  18  per  cent. 

*  *  * 

The  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie  has  re- 
called 885  employees  to  work  in  its 
shops  and  yards  at  Greenville,  Pa. 

*  *  * 

Seventy-two  major  carriers  are  esti- 
mated to  have  shown  an  increase  in 
their  gross  for  August  over  July  of 
about  6  per  cent  and  an  increase  in  net 
operating  income  of  133  per  cent.  In 
1931  August  gross  was  3.3  per  cent  be- 
low the  preceding  month  and  net  op- 
erating income  was  down  1.9  per  cent. 

*  *  * 

In  August,  for  the  seventh  consecu- 
tive month,  the  Reading  Co.  showed  an 
increase  in  net  railway  operating  in- 
come as  compared  with  the  same  month 
in  1931.  The  net  of  $1,069,719  was  the 
first  time,  however,  this  year  that  the 
company  crossed  the  million  dollar 
mark.  It  was  an  increase  over  August, 
1931,  of  139.8  per  cent. 

The  Atlantic  Coast  Pine  recalled  750 
men  to  work  in  the  Rocky  Mount  shops 
the  first  of  October. 

*  *  * 

In  August  the  United  Airlines  es- 
tablished a  new  high  record.  They 
transported  11,888  passengers,  compared 
with  10,700  in  July  and  6,264  in  Au- 
gust, 1931.  For  the  first  eight  months 
of  this  year  the  company  carried  106 
per  cent  more  passengers  than  during 
the  same  period  in  1931. 


The  Northern  Pacific  has  put  200  ad- 
ditional men  to  work  west  of  Glendive, 
Mont.,  laying  40,000  yards  of  washed 
ballast. 

*  *  * 

The  Frisco's  loadings  for  the  week- 
ending September  17  were  almost  equal 
to  those  for  the  same  week  in  1931. 
Commodities  that  showed  increases  over 
a  year  ago  were  miscellaneous  freight, 
packing  house  products,  live  stock,  flour 
and  mill  products,  and  cotton,  and  cot- 
tonseed. Those  that  showed  a  decline 
were  fruits  and  vegetables,  dairy  prod- 
ucts, oil,  sand  and  gravel  and  merchan- 
dise. 

*  *  # 

Car  loadings  in  Canada  for  the  week 
ended  September  17,  totaled  55,527,  an 
increase  of  5,300  cars  over  the  corre- 
sponding week  in  1931.  This  increase 
in  loadings  over  1931  was  the  first 
since  early  in  January. 

*  *  * 

The  Canadian  Pacific  for  the  third 
week  in  September  registered  an  in- 
crease of  $472,000  in  gross  over  the 
same  week  in  1931. 

*  *  * 

The  New  York  Central  returned 
about  4,000  men  to  work  in  their  car 
and  locomotive  shops  the  first  of  Oc- 
tober. 

*  +  * 

The  Chicago  Great  Western  have 
been  increasing  their  track  forces  and 
expect  to  lay  more  ties  and  ballast  this 
year  than  they  had  originally  anticipat- 
ed. Car  loadings  up  to  August  25  were 
running  about  12  per  cent  ahead  of 
July. 
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Passengers  on  the  Transcontinental- 
Western  air  route  between  Los  Angeles 
and  New  York  increased  23  per  cent  in 
August  over  the  record-breaking  month 
of  July. 

*  *  * 

An  increase  of  $1,332,861  in  the  net 
revenues  of  the  Canadian  National  Rail- 
ways was  effected  in  June  over  the 
same  month  of  1931.  The  operating 
ratio  for  June  was  90.13  per  cent  as 
against  100.69  last  year,  and  96.57  for 
the  first  six  months  of  this  year. 

*  *  * 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  increased 
its  shop  forces  by  1.800  and  will  add 
1.500  more  if  its  "work  loan"  is  ap- 
proved by  the  K.  F.  C. 

*  *  * 

For  the  first  eight  months,  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio  reports  a  net  income, 
after  preferred  dividends,  of  $1.60  a 
share.  In  the  final  four  months  the 
road  must  earn  a  net  equal  to  90  cents 
a  share  to  cover  its  common  dividend 
of  $2.50.  Indications  are  that  this  will 
be  accomplished. 

*  *  * 

September  loadings  on  the  Illinois 
Central  are  showing  a  definite  increase 
over  August,  whereas  last  year  Sep- 
tember fell  below  August. 

*  *  * 

L.  W.  Baldwin  of  the  Missouri  Pa- 
cific says  "in  two  consecutive  days  early 
in  September  we  broke  all  records  for 
loadings  this  year;  in  Friday  we  loaded 
3,699  cars  and  on  Saturday  3,767.  The 
previous  high  this  year  was  3,644  cars 
on  January  9." 

*  *  * 

H.  A.  Scandrett  has  announced  that 
from  the  present  indications  the  St. 
Paul  will  about  break  even  on  opera- 
tions this  year  after  the  payment  of 
taxes  and  rent. 

*  *  * 

A  steady  improvement  in  the  railroad 
situation  is  looked  for  by  Fred  N.  Sar- 
gent, president  of  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western  Ry.  Studies  made  by  his  com- 
pany indicate  that  the  trend  will  show 
an  upward  curve  between  now  and  next 
May,  Mr.  Sargent  has  declared. 

*  *  * 

If  H.  H.  Holcomb's  estimate  that  the 
Burlington's  revenue  car  loadings  for 
September  will  exceed  90.000,  it  will  be 
the  first  September  since  1925  that  the 
road's  traffic  has  exceeded  August.  Au- 
gust loadings  were  87.210  and  July  72.- 
411  cars. 


Speeds  Up  New  York  Freight  Service 

By  the  use  of  a  van-type  trailer,  the 
Pennsylvania  will  speed  up  receipt  and 
delivery  of  carload  freight  to  and  from 
Greater  New  York.  The  railroad  will 
furnish  trailers  at  a  moderate  rate,  ac- 
complishing t he  transfer  within  the  Jer- 


sey City  yards.  Shippers  are  thus  of- 
fered a  new  coordinated  and  responsible 
collection  and  delivery  service. 


Austrian  Here  to  Study  Electrification 

Dr.  Egon  Seefehlner.  general  manager 
of  the  Austrian  Federal  Railways,  ar- 
rived from  Vienna  on  September  13,  for 
an  inspection  tour  of  American  railroad 
systems.  Dr.  Seefehlner  believes  in  the 
future  of  electrification  and  will  spend 
most  of  his  time  studying  the  progress 
made  along  these  lines  in  America.  On 
his  return,  he  expects  to  utilize  this  ex- 
perience in  extending  the  electrification 
of  the  Austrian  State  Railways. 


Railroads  Protest  Trucking  School  Coal 

Contending  that  the  schools  were 
largely  dependent  upon  railroads  for 
their  support.  St.  Louis  railroads  re- 
cently filed  a  formal  protest  against  the 
Board  of  Education  lor  ordering  most 
of  its  winter  supply  of  coal  shipped  by 
motor  truck.  The  railroads  pointed  out 
that  the  schools  were  dependent  upon 
them  not  only  for  direct  taxes,  of  which 
they  paid  a  large  share,  but  tor  the 
money  coming  to  them  indirectly 
through  railroad  payrolls  and  industries 
supported  by  the  railroads. 


World's  Fastest  Train  Makes  New 
Record 

On  September  12,  the  Cheltenham 
Flyer  of  the  Great  Western  of  Great 
Britain,  was  scheduled  to  run  the  77% 
miles  from  Swindon  to  I  'addiugton. 
London,  at  an  average  speed  of  71.3 
m.p.h.,  cutting  off  two  minutes  from  the 
present  67-minute  running  time.  The 
Great  Western  claims  this  is  the  first 
time  in  the  hundred  years  of  the  world's 
railway  history  that  a  train  has  been 
regularly  scheduled  at  70  m.p.h.  or  over. 

When  the  existing  67-miuute  sched- 
ule was  introduced  September  14.  1931, 
the  initial  run  was  covered  in  59'/,  min- 
utes and  on  June  6,  in  S6  minutes  47 
seconds  (average  81.6  m.p.h.)  thus 
breaking  every  known  record  for  a 
'start-to-stop'  run  with  steam  as  the  mo- 
tive power. 


Low  Rates  to  Meet  Truck  Competition 

By  authority  of  the  I.  C.  C.  the  New 
York  Central  established  a  reduced  con- 
tainer rate  a  new  low  all-commodity  box 
car  rate.  The  first  day  that  the  new 
rates  went  into  effect  the  road  handled 
19  containers  and  14  box  cars,  each 
filled  with  merchandise  that  otherwise 
would  have  been  transported  by  motor 
trucks. 


Alabama  Objects  to  Rail  Merger  Plan 

The  Alabama  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion and  other  interests  in  that  state 
have  petitioned  the  I.  C.  C.  to  reopen 
the    railroad   consolidation    matter  and 


to  revoke  its  assignment  of  the  Chicago 
&  Eastern  Illinois  to  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio-Nickel  Plate  system.  Future  allo- 
cation of  this  line  should  be  observed 
so  that  the  road  may  be  assigned  to  a 
north  and  south  system,  instead  of  to  an 
east  to  west  line,  as  involved  in  the  lat- 
est allocation,  petition  states.  The  pe- 
tition added  that  commissioner's  deci- 
sion in  1929  allocated  the  Chicago  & 
Eastern  Illinois  to  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western  and  that  its  1932  decision  as- 
signed no  reasons  for  the  change  from 
this  alignment. 


Use  of  Trucks  and  Buses  by  Railroads 
Increasing 

To  supplement  their  usual  services, 
the  railroads  have  steadily  increased 
their  use  of  buses  and  motor  trucks, 
particularly  on  shorthaul  passenger  and 
freight  service.  At  the  present  time  85 
railroads  are  using  trucks  as  part  of 
their  shipping  service,  involving  a  total 
of  about  10,000  commercial  vehicles. 
Similarly,  80  steam  railroads  are  now 
operating  a  fleet  of  5,000  motor  buses. 
In  1925,  only  15  railroads  were  using 
trucks  and  their  combined  equipment 
consisted  of  900  vehicles.  In  the  same 
year,  300  buses  were  in  use  by  10  roads. 


No  Roadmasters  Convention  This  Year 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  com- 
mittee at  Chicago  on  July  9,  it  was  de- 
cided to  abandon  the  1932  convention  of 
the  Roadmasters'  Association.  By  ac- 
tion of  the  Executive  committee,  it  was 
also  decided  that  the  dues  of  all  mem- 
bers who  are  now  in  good  standing  will 
be  remitted  for  the  year  1933.  Bulle- 
tins will  be  issued  to  members  quarterly 
as  heretofore  to  advise  them  of  the 
status  of  the  organization  and  to  main- 
tain their  contact  with  it. 


General  American  to  Operate  Additional 
Tank  Cars 

All  the  tank  cars  of  Armour  &  Co., 
and  of  Penick  &  Ford,  manufacturers 
of  food  syrups,  have  recently  been  in- 
corporated into  the  General  American 
organization,  according  to  a  statement 
made  by  Lester  N.  Selig,  president.  Un- 
der the  terms  of  the  transfer,  General 
American  will  lease  to  these  companies 
all  of  their  tank  car  requirements  for  a 
period  of  years.  The  cars  will  then  be 
operated  and  maintained  as  a  part  of 
the  General  American  fleet  of  30,000 
tank  cars. 


North  Western  Cuts  Food  Prices 

On  September  15  the  Chicago  & 
North  Western  cut  all  food  prices  on 
its  a  la  carte  menu  from  five  to  25 
cents  per  item.  Several  weeks  ago  they 
cut  the  price  of  the  table  d'hote  dinners 
from  $1.50  to  $1.25. 
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r  I  "'HERE  is  no  profit  in  pointing  with  pride  to  a 
saving  of  ten  cents  in  Arch  Brick  expense 
when  it  is  obtained  at  the  sacrifice  of  a  dollar  in 
fuel. 

Leaving  off  a  course  of  the  Arch  may  cut  down  on 
Arch  Brick  requisitions  but  it  sends  up  fuel  ex- 
pense. 

Careful  tests  by  various  railroads  disclose  that 
every  dollar  "saving"  by  cutting  down  the  Arch 
results  in  a  ten  dollar  loss  in  fuel. 

Economy  is  essential  but  it  should  be  true  econo- 
my that  results  in  the  greatest  net  return  to  the 
treasury. 

This  calls  for  a  100%  Arch  on  every  locomotive. 


•  using  a  smaller 
arch  means  wast- 
ing fuel  


THKRE'S  MOKE  TO  SECURITY 
ARCHES  THAN   JUST  BRICK 


HARBISON-WALKER 
REFRACTORIES  CO. 

Refractory  Specialists 


AMERICAN  ARCH  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

tocomofive  Combustion 
Specialists 
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Railway  Construction 

COLORADO. — The  I.C.I,  has  ap- 
proved the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration's making  an  additional  loan,  of 
$3,850,000,  to  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande 
Western.  This  loan  is  specified  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  control  of  the  Den- 
ver &  Salt  Lake  Western  and  for  the 
construction  of  its  line  (the  Dotsero 
cut-off)  to  connect  the  Denver  &  Salt 
Lake  (including  the  Moffatt  tunnel) 
with  the  D.  &  R.  G.  W.  The  commis- 
sion had  previously  approved  loans  of 
$2,500,000  to  this  company,  of  which 
$500,000  has  been  repaid  by  the  Rail- 
road Credit  Corp. 

At  the  same  time,  the  commission 
modified  its  requirement  that  the  D. 
&  R.  G.  W.  purchase  the  minority  stock 
of  the  D.  &  S.  L.  by  September  15. 
Under  the  new  arrangement,  any  holder 
of  stock  or  voting  trust  certificates  of 
the  D.  &  S.  L.  may  deposit  such  stock 
or  certificates  for  purchase  by  the  D. 
&  R.  G.  W..  on  the  basis  of  $155  a 
share,  during  the  period  of  July  1,  1934, 
to  December  31,  1934.  and  the  D.  &  R. 
G.  W.  is  to  purchase  such  stock  or  cer- 
tificates on  or  before  July  1,  1935.  The 
Colorado  National  Rank  of  Denver  will 
act  as  trustee,  holding  Rio  Grande 
shares  in  the  Salt  Lake  company  equal 
in  number  to  the  shares  of  the  minority 
stockholders  as  security  for  options.  In 
event  of  default,  the  trustee  will  return 
the  vendor's  stock,  together  with  an 
equal  amount  of  the  Rio  Grande's  de- 
posited stock  as  liquidated  damages. 
LOUISIANA. — A  new  move  lias  been 
made  to  secure  the  construction  of  the 
Public  Bell  combination  railroad  and 
highway  bridge  across  the  Mississippi 
River  at  Xew  Orleans.  An  application 
was  filed  with  the  R.  F.  C.  for  the  nec- 
essary $19,000,000.  Contracts  for  the 
project  were  allotted  last  year,  but  the 
work  has  been  delayed  by  lack  of  funds. 
PENNSYLVANIA.— Handling  of  less- 
than-carload  shipments  of  freight  in 
portable  containers  has  grown  to  such 
an  extent  on  the  Pennsylvania  R.R.  that 
authorization  has  just  been  given  for 
the  construction  of  a  new  and  larger 
station  in  the  Knola  freight  yards  near 
Harrisburg  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to 
this  service.  The  cost  of  this  new  im- 
provement will  be  approximately  $130.- 
000. 

WASHINGTON.— The  Northern  Pa- 
cific plans  to  spend  $225,000  on  con- 
struction at  Yakima,  Washington.  Their 
plans  include  an  enginehouse.  a  coaling 
station,  a  water  station,  and  additional 
trackage  to  take  care  of  certain  divi- 
sional facilities  to  be  removed  there 
from  F.llensburg.  A  contract  has  been 
awarded  to  the  Ogle  Construction  Co. 
of  Chicago  for  the  machinery  installa- 
tion in  the  coaling  station,  which  will 


have  an  overhead  storage  capacity  of 
one  hundred  tons,  the  rest  of  the  work 
on  the  coaling  station  being  done  by 
the  company  forces. 


Equipment  Orders 

The  Railway  Equipment  Financing 
Corp.,  has  been  organized,  with  offices 
at  Eddystone,  Pa.,  as  a  credit  agency 
to  assist  the  railroads  in  the  purchase 
of  equipment  through  loans  from  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corp.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  80  per  cent  of  the  pur- 
chase price  will  be  paid  with  trust  cer- 
tificates which  comply  with  the  banking 
laws  of  the  state  of  New  York,  that  in 
addition  junior  equipment  trust  certifi- 
cates will  also  be  accepted  by  the  equip- 
ment company.  These  junior  certificates 
will  then  be  deposited  with  the  Railway 
Equipment  Financing  Corp.  who  will  in 
turn  pledge  them  as  additional  collateral 
with  the  R.  F.  C.  to  guarantee  the  re- 
payment of  the  80  per  cent  certificates 
on  which  they  advance  the  money.  The 
board  of  directors  of  the  Railway 
Equipment  Financing  Corp.  consists  of 
the  following:  Samuel  G.  Allen,  presi- 
dent. Lima  Locomotive  Works;  George 
I'.  Baldwin,  vice  president.  General 
Electric  Co.;  Win.  C.  Dickerman. 
president,  American  Loco.  Co.;  Harri- 
son Hoblitzelle.  president.  General  Steel 
Castings  Corp.:  George  H.  Houston, 
president.  Baldwin  Loco.  Wks.;  Myles 
B.  Lambert,  transportation  sales  man- 
ager, Westinghouse  Elect,  it  Mfg.  Co.; 
Robert  P.  Lamont.  president,  American 
Iron  &  Steel  Institute;  C.  A.  Liddle, 
president,  Pullman  Car  &  Mfg.  Corp.;  J. 
F.  MacEnulty.  vice  president.  Pressed 
Steel  Car  Co.;  R.  E.  McMath.  vice 
president.  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.; 
George  E.  Scott,  president,  American 
Steel  Foundries;  Lester  N.  Selig,  presi- 
dent. General  American  Tank  Car 
Corp.;  Harry  A.  Wheeler,  president. 
Railway  Business  Association;  and  Wil- 
liam H.  Woodin,  president,  American 
Car  &  Fdry.  Co. 

The  officers  are  Wm.  H.  Woodin, 
chairman  of  the  board;  George  H. 
Houston,  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee,  Harry  H.  Wheeler,  presi- 
dent; Harrison  Hoblitzelle.  executive 
vice  president  and  George  L.  Alston, 
secretary  and  treasurer. 

There  has  been  very  little  new  equip- 
ment in  the  market  the  past  month.  The 
outstanding  item  being  the  arrange- 
ments made  by  the  Pennsylvania  to  con- 
struct 925  all-steel  50-ton  capacity  box 
cars  and  360  automobile  cars,  with 
funds  secured  from  the  R.  F.  C.  The 
carrier  in  applying  for  the  loan  stated 
that  the  order  would  involve  the  em- 
ployment of  700  men  for  five  months  at 
40  hours  a  week  and  that  the  produc- 
tion of  the  steel  together  with  the  spe- 


cialties would  give  about  an  equal 
amount  of  employment.  There  is  talk- 
in  the  industry  to  the  effect  that  the 
Pennsylvania  originally  estimated  that 
it  would  spend  $28,792,900  for  rolling 
stock  in  conjunction  with  its  electrifi- 
cation work,  with  the  speeding  up  of 
its  electrification  it  is  believed  that  the 
carrier  will  make  further  application  to 
the  R.F.C.  for  funds  for  the  purchase 
of  rolling  stock.  In  its  original  appli- 
cation for  R.F.C.  funds  the  road  stated 
that  it  needed  176  locomotives  and 
needed  to  alter  36  existing  engines. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  also  ap- 
plied to  the  R.F.C.  for  funds  to  com- 
plete the  construction  of  1000  freight 
cars  the  work  on  which  was  started 
some  time  ago. 

There  has  developed  during  the 
past  month  an  extensive  amount  of 
work  in  repairing  both  freight  cars  and 
locomotives.  This  has  been  due  to  four 
factors,  the  improvement  in  car  load- 
ings, the  efforts  to  increase  employment, 
the  rulings  of  the  I.  C.  C.  to  the  effect 
that  charges  for  equipment  repairs  need 
not  be  included  in  operating  expenses 
until  such  time  as  the  equipment  re- 
paired is  placed  in  service,  and  the 
R.F.C.  statement  that  they  will  make 
loans  for  the  repair  of  equipment  and 
will  require  no  collateral  beyond  the 
note  of  the  borrower,  supplemented  by 
a  contract  setting  forth  the  conditions 
of  the  loan  and  reciting  that  so  much 
equipment  has  been  impounded  to  pro- 
tect the  loan. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  applied  for 
funds  to  repair  2500  cars  and  to  make 
heavy  repairs  to  150  locomotives,  also 
as  indicated  above  to  complete  the  con- 
struction of  1000  new  cars.  The  Cen- 
tral R.  R.  of  Xew  Jersey  has  applied 
for  $500,000  "work  loan"  to  repair  loco- 
motives, cars  and  marine  equipment. 
The  Xew  Haven  has  applied  for  $700.- 
000  to  repair  93  locomotives  and  160 
freight  cars. 

Several  smaller  roads  have  made  ap- 
plications for  loans  to  the  R.F.C.  in 
which  they  have  stated  that  part  of  the 
funds  will  be  used  for  the  purchase  and 
repair  of  equipment.  These  include  the 
Hoboken  Manufacturers  R.  R.,  the 
Southern  Xew  York  Ry.,  the  Fonda. 
Johnstown  &  Gloversville  R.  R..  etc. 
In  addition  no  doubt  other  of  the  large 
roads  have  made  application  or  are  con- 
templating doing  so  for  while  there  is 
still  a  large  surplus  of  serviceable  equip- 
ment many  roads  have  a  large  number 
of  units  that  are  not  servicable  and 
which  have  been  stripped  of  parts  to 
maintain  equipment  in  service. 

In  addition  to  the  reports  of  repairs 
to  be  made  with  R.F.C.  aid,  are  also 
the  announcements  of  roads  who  are 
opening  Up  their  shops  and  proceeding 
to  repair  equipment  in  the  regular  man- 
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|?c?\AlyePil?t 

THE  YARDSTICK 


LOCOMOTIVE  PERFORMANCE 


The  tape  record  gives 
tangible  evidence  of  ex- 
cellence of  performance, 
of  shorter  running  time 
and  of  large  operating 
economies. 


|?C? VALVE  PiLPT  engines  can  be  oper- 
ated exactly  as  though  there  were  in  the 
train  a  dynamometer  car  from  which  the  en- 
gineer receives  instructions. 

|PCP  V\LYE  Pi  LPT  engines  now  in  service 
accelerate  better  and  faster,  save  5  to  8  per 
cent  in  fuel,  handle  more  tonnage. 


|?C? N/ALYE  Pi  LPT  produces  the  utilize- 
tion  of  the  entire  locomotive  capacity.  It 
is  the  yardstick  of  locomotive  performance, 
the  strong  link  between  theoretical  capacity 
and  actual  performance. 

| PC 9  V\LYE  Pi  LPT  js  inexpensive  —  and 
more  than  pays  for  itself. 


VU-VE   Pi  LPT  pRPPRATIPN 

230  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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ner.  These  include  the  notice  of  the 
Reading  to  the  effect  that  it  has  started 
work  at  shops  at  Reading  and  St.  Clair 
to  gradually  repair  3,800  cars  and  98 
locomotives  at  a  total  estimated  cost  of 
more  than  $1,200,000.  The  Lackawanna 
returned  300  furloughed  men  to  work 
at  its  Keyser  Valley  car  shops  at  Scran- 
ton  on  September  6  and  175  at  the  loco- 
motive and  car  shops  at  Kingsland.  The 
Missouri  Pacific  added  100  men  re- 
cently to  its  car  shop  forces. 

There  have  been  a  few  small  inquiries 
in  the  equipment  market  recently,  they 
are  reported  as  follows:  National  Rail- 
ways of  Mexico  for  fifteen  60-ft.  express 
cars,  ten  70-ft.  second  class  coaches  and 
four  70-ft.  first  class  coaches;  Monsanto 
Chemical  Works  for  six  tank  cars: 
I'nion  of  Soviet  Republics  for  36  loco- 
motives; Chicago  Great  Western  for  25 
caboose  underframes  and  Western  Fruit 
Express  for  100  underframes. 

Class  I  railroads  on  August  31  had 
708.031  surplus  freight  cars  in  good  re- 
pair and  available  for  service  according 
to  the  car  service  division  of  the  A.R.A. 
This  was  a  reduction  of  61-600  cars 
since  July  14  when  there  were  769,631 
surplus  cars  reported. 


Changes  in  Personnel 

Executive  &  Operating 
W.  K.  Etter  has  been  elected  vice- 
president,  operating,  of  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe.  succeeding  Arthur 
G.  Wells,  deceased.  Mr.  Etter  was  for- 
merly in  Los  Angeles  as  general  man- 
ager of  the  Coast  lines.  His  new  head- 
quarters will  be  in  Chicago.  John  R. 
Hitchcock,  general  manager  at  Ama- 
rillo,  Tex.,  will  come  to  Los  Angeles 
on  October  1,  succeeding  Mr.  Etter.  H. 
B.  Laytz,  assistant  general  manager  at 
La  Junta,  succeeds  Mr.  Hitchcock  at 
Amarillo. 

Nicholas  Procel  has  been  elected  ex- 
ecutive vice-president  of  the  National 
Railways  of  Mexico,  with  headquarters 
at  Mexico,  D.  F.  Mr.  l'rocel  was  born 
in  Guanajuano  and  has  been  connected 
with  National  Railways  ever  since  he 
took  his  first  position  with  them  as 
telegraph  operator  in  1895  (that  is,  ex- 
cepting his  two  years  with  the  Pullman 
Co.),  making  34  years  of  service.  Fran- 
cisco De  P.  Landa,  vice-president  and 
general  manager,  and  Lorenzo  P.  Cas- 
tro, executive  vice-president,  both  have 
resigned.  J.  J.  Franco,  general  superin- 
tendent of  the  Southern  division,  has 
had  his  jurisdiction  extended  to  cover 
the  entire  system.  Jose  A.  Jaime,  chief 
clerk  to  the  superintendent  of  car  serv- 
ice, has  been  made  superintendent,  suc- 
ceeding Nicholas  Procel. 

Robert  H.  Boykin  lias  been  promoted 
from  superintendent  of  the  Mahoning 
division   of   the   Frie,   headquarters  at 


Voungstown,  Ohio,  to  assistant  general 
manager  of  the  Eastern  district,  with 
headquarters  at  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

F.  W.  Charske  has  been  elected  chair- 
man of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Union  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  New 
York  City,  succeeding  C.  B.  Seger,  who 
recently  retired.  Mr.  Charske's  former 
position  as  vice-chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee has  been  abolished.  William  M. 
Jeffers'  position  as  vice-president  in 
charge  of  operations,  has  also  been 
abolished,  and  he  has  been  elected  ex- 


Willinm  H.  .N  il.  is 
Executive  \  m-c-  President!  Unton 

Pacific  System. 


ecutive  vice-president,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

The  position  of  assistant  superintend- 
ent transportation  of  the  Nickel  Plate 
having  been  abolished,  J.  F.  Durkin  has 
been  appointed  superintendent  of  car 
>er\ice  and  Wm.  Bartley  has  been  Ms- 
signed  to  other  duties. 

The  Southern  Pacific  has  announced 
the  discontinuance  of  the  Northern, 
Southern  and  Eastern  districts  of  the 
Pacific  lines.  A.  E.  Sweet,  assistant 
general  manager,  will  continue  his  head- 
quarters at  El  Paso  but  L.  U.  Morris, 
assistant  general  manager,  will  have  his 
headquarters  at  San  Francisco.  The 
Shasta  division  has  also  been  combined 
with  the  Sacramento  division.  W.  L. 
Hack  is  in  charge  of  the  division  and 
J.  W.  Fitzgerald  becomes  district  su- 
perintendent and  J.  A.  Given,  district 
engineer  in  charge  of  transportation  and 
maintenance  of  way,  respectively,  in  the 
district  Gerber  and  east.  Their  head- 
quarters will  be  at  Dunsmuir.  Calif. 

Alexander  F.  Whitney  was  elected  to 
succeed  David  B.  Robertson  as  chair- 
man of  the  Railway  Labor  Executives' 
Association  at  a  meeting  held  in  Cleve- 
land on  Wednesday.  August  24.  Mr. 


Robertson,  who  has  been  chairman  since 
the  formation  of  the  association,  re- 
signed in  order  to  devote  more  time  to 
his  duties  as  president  of  the  B.  L.  F. 
&  E.  Mr.  Whitney  is  also  president  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen. 

C.  A.  Clements  has  assumed  the  duties 
of  E.  C.  Wills,  assistant  general  man- 
ager in  charge  of  labor  matters  of  the 
Missouri  Pacific,  who  retired.  Mr. 
Clements  is  also  in  charge  of  yard  op- 
erations, with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis. 

J.  F.  Schurch  has  been  appointed  ex- 
ecutive representative  of  the  Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas  lines  with  headquarters 
at  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Robert  E.  M.  Cowie,  retired  Septem- 
ber 1  from  the  presidency  of  the  Rail- 
way Express  Agency,  and  L.  O.  Head, 
vice-president,  was  elected  to  succeed 
him. 

Several  transfers  have  been  made  in 
the  Chicago.  Burlington  it  Quincy.  W. 
H.  Hillis  lias  returned  from  his  activi- 
ties as  head  of  the  construction  of  the 
Childress- Pampa  line  of  the  Ft.  Worth 
&  Denver  City  and  has  taken  up  his 
former  position  as  assistant  superintend- 
ent of  the  La  Crosse  division,  with 
headquarters  at  North  La  Crosse,  Wis. 
J.  J.  Mulroy,  who  has  been  filling  this 
position  meanwhile,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Beardstown  division,  with 
headquarters  at  Centralia.  111. 

G.  W.  Groom,  superintendent  of  the 
Northern  division  of  the  Central  Ver- 
mont, has  been  appointed  to  the  su- 
perintendence of  the  Southern  division, 
filling  the  position  recently  vacated  by 
the  retirement  of  E.  J.  Guthrie.  Mr. 
Guthrie  was  also  marine  superintend- 
ent of  the  Central  Vermont  Transpor- 
tation Co.  This  position  has  been  abol- 
ished but  Mr.  Groom  will  have  charge 
of  the  operation  of  the  transportation 
company.  M.  E.  Barnes  has  been  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  the  North- 
ern division,  with  headquarters  at  St. 
Albans,  his  former  position  as  assistant 
to  the  vice-president  having  been  abol- 
ished. 

Arthur  W.  Moore  has  resigned  as 
president  of  the  Chicago  Yellow  Cab 
Company,  Inc.,  with  which  he  has  been 
associated  for  the  past  four  years,  and 
is  succeeded  by  Thomas  B.  Hogan,  who 
has  been  elected  president  and  general 
manager.  Mr.  Moore  leaves  the  Yellow 
Cab  company  and  again  associates  him- 
self with  Charles  A.  McCulloch,  who, 
with  Mr.  Hurely,  is  co-receiver  of  the 
Middle  West  Utilities  Co.  Joseph  J. 
White  and  Rudolph  Bieze,  who  has  been 
treasurer  of  the  cab  company  for  some 
time,  hp.ve  been  elected  directors,  re- 
placing Messrs.  Marwich  and  Moore, 
who  have  resigned. 

Edward  S.  French,  president  of  the 
Roston  &  Maine,  has  also  been  elected 
president  of  the  Maine  Central.    As  ex- 
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ecutive  head  of  both  the  Maine  Central 
and  the  Boston  &  Maine  systems, 
President  French  will  divide  his  time 
between  the  Maine  Central's  headquar- 
ters in  Portland,  and  the  general  offices 
of  the  Boston  &  Maine  in  Boston. 

On  July  19,  Samuel  J.  Hungerford 
was  appointed  acting  president  of  the 
Canadian  National  Railways,  pending 
the  choice  of  a  successor  to  Sir  Henry 
Thornton,  who  resigned.  Mr.  Hunger- 
ford's  rise  to  this  position  from  that 
of  machinists  apprentice  was  given  quite 
at  length  in  the  November, 
1930,  issue  of  Transportation 
in  the  section  "Little  Stories 
About  Big  Men."  At  that 
time  we  referred  to  the  fact 
that  possibly  Mr.  Hunger- 
ford  carried  .  in  his  knapsack 
the  baton  of  a  commander- 
in-chief.  Since  his  appoint- 
ment probably  the  most  dras- 
tic changes  in  personnel  that 
have  ever  occurred  in  a  rail- 
road system  have  been  made. 
In  explaining  these  changes 
Mr.  Hungerford  said: 

"There  has  been  carried 
out  a  complete  survey  of  all 
official  and  supervisory  posi- 
tions existing  on  the  railway 
and  associated  enterprises. 
The  duties  performed  by  the 
respective  officers  have  been 
carefully  scrutinized  in  the 
light  of  existing  circum- 
stances, a  n  d  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  the  abo- 
lition or  consolidation  of  such 
positions  as  can  be  dispensed 
with,  without  impairing  effi- 
ciency. Moreover,  positions 
calling  for  salary  payments  of 
$5000  a  year  and  upwards 
have  been  placed  on  a  low-  A« 
er  basis  of  compensation. 

"A  year  ago,  in  August,  1931,  a  gen- 
eral reduction  of  10  per  cent  was  ap- 
plied to  the  salaries  of  officers  and  su- 
pervisory forces,  it  being  understood 
that  this  reduction  was  to  apply  for  a 
limited  period,  but  with  the  continuing 
decline  in  traffic  and  the  special  circum- 
stances of  the  situation,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  take  additional  action.  As  a 
result,  measures  will  become  effective 
on  Sept.  1.  which  will  reduce  the  total 
salary  payments  to  officers  by  approxi- 
mately $750,000  per  year  over  and  above 
the  amount  secured  by  the  former  10 
per  cent  reduction  alluded  to  and  other 
measures  previously  made  effective. 

"It  was  realized  that  the  existing  cir- 
cumstances called  for  a  more  than  ordi- 
narily rigid  review  of  the  official  posi- 
tions and  compensation,  especially  as  the 
Canadian  National  Railways  h  a  s 
emerged  from  a  period  in  which  major 
consolidations  of  lines  and  construction 


have  been  proceeding,  also  reorganiza- 
tion of  departments  and  development  of 
standard  and  improved  practices  lead- 
ing to  economies  in  all  operations,  dur- 
ing which  time  it  was  necessary  to 
have  a  somewhat  larger  number  of  ex- 
ecutive and  supervisory  officers  than 
would  be  required  on  a  property  which 
was  engaged  only  with  the  work  of 
transportation  and  maintenance.  The 
C.N.R.  administration  has,  during  the 
past  two  years,  brought  about  very  large 
economies  in  payments  to  official  per- 


appointed  auditor  of  disbursements,  suc- 
ceeding J.  Kennedy,  recently  retired.  R. 
E.  Currie,  auditor  of  valuation,  has  been 
appointed  to  Mr.  Friend's  previous  po- 
sition. Both  will  retain  their  headquar- 
ters in  San  Francisco. 

Henry  Wolf  Bikle,  general  attorney 
of  the  Pennsylvania  R.R.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed general  counsel  by  the  board 
of  directors,  to  succeed  Judge  C.  B. 
Heiserman,  vice-president  and  general 
counsel,  who  will  retire  from  that  of- 
fice on  October  1.  Simultaneously,  the 
directors  appointed  E.  M. 
Davis  general  solicitor  of  the 
railroad  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  on  May 
30  of  Edward  H.  Seneff.  Mr. 
Davis  at  present  is  assistant 
general  counsel,  having  been 
transferred  from  the  Pitts- 
burgh offices  to  Philadelphia 
on  May  1,  1931. 

Nine  positions  in  the 
finance  and  accounting  de- 
partment of  the  Canadian  Na- 
tional have  been  abolished 
and  eight  officers  retired.  The 
officers  retired  on  pension 
are  H.  W.  Harding,  Euro- 
pean secretary  and  treasurer, 
London;  G.  F.  Ancrum, 
treasurer,  Montreal;  W.  LeB. 
Ross,  treasurer.  Winnipeg; 
W.  C.  Tomkins,  treasurer. 
Detroit;  J.  E.  Sonne,  assist- 
ant treasurer,  express,  Mon- 
treal; J.  C.  Swalwell,  auditor 
of  express  accounts,  Mon- 
treal; W.  C.  Blake,  auditor  of 
payrolls,  Winnipeg;  H.  B. 
Stuart,  chief  of  valuation,  To- 
ronto. 


Samuel  J.  H im^erf or<l 
linu  President,  Canadian  National  Railway 

sonnel,  the  total  annual  supervisory 
costs  having  been  reduced  by  more  than 
one-third." 

It  is  estimated  that  about  55  positions 
have  been  abolished. 


Financial  &  Legal 

Malcolm  R.  Connell,  of  the  New  York- 
Central,  headquarters  at  New  York  City, 
has  retired,  and  his  position  as  auditor 
of  disbursements  has  been  abolished. 

Several  changes  have  been  made  in 
the  auditing  department  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific,  Pacific  Lines.  R.  Adams,  W. 
B.  Burris,  and  P.  J.  Kendall  have 
been  appointed  to  the  new  positions 
of  assistant  general  auditors,  and  their 
old  positions  of  associate  auditor,  as- 
sistant auditor,  and  clerk  to  the  auditor 
have  been  abolished.  Headquarters  will 
continue  in  San  Francisco.  C.  B.  Friend, 
auditor  of  capital  expenditures,  has  been 


Traffic 

s,  W.  D.  Dimmitt  has  been 

appointed  foreign  freight 
agent  for  the  Norfolk  &  Western,  with 
headquarters  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  New 
York  City,  succeeding  J.  W.  King,  re- 
tired. His  former  position  as  assistant 
at  Norfolk  has  been  abolished. 

J.  P.  Cummins  has  been  transferred 
from  general  passenger  agent  on  the 
Union  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at 
Omaha,  to  W.  K.  Cundiff's  position  at 
Portland.  Ore.  Mr.  Cundiff  has  been 
appointed  general  passenger  agent,  with 
headquarters  at  Denver,  replacing  K.  N. 
Middlekauff.  J.  O.  Goodsell,  formerly 
assistant  general  passenger  agent  at 
Omaha,  has  been  appointed  general 
agent,  passenger  department,  at  Omaha. 
He  succeeds  A.  G.  Bloom. 

A.  Blauel  has  been  promoted  from 
assistant  general  freight  agent  on  the 
Erie  to  general  freight  agent  in  charge 
of  rates  and  divisions,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Chicago.  He  succeeds  L.  H. 
Geller,  who  died  recently.  E.  C.  Hall- 
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berg  has  been  advanced  from  chief  of 
the  tariff  bureau  to  assistant  general 
freight  agent  at  Chicago  in  Mr.  Blauel's 
place.  H.  T.  Sweeney,  chief  of  the  di- 
vision bureau,  replaces  Mr.  Hallberg. 

Arthur  E.  Bourne  has  been  appointed 
commercial  freight  agent  of  the  West- 
ern Maryland.  While  Mr.  Bourne  will 
report  to  Chicago  he  will  reside  in  St. 
Louis  and  cover  the  St.  Louis  and  Kan- 
sas City  territories.  Ray  E.  Miner,  trav- 
eling freight  agent  at  St.  Louis,  has 
been  transferred  to  Chicago. 

Charles  Burlingame  has  been  appoint- 
ed to  succeed  Frank  M.  Miller,  deceased, 
as  general  western  agent  of  the  Ter- 
minal Railroad  Association  of  St.  Louis, 
with  headquarters  at  Los  Angeles. 

J.  S.  Bock  has  been  promoted  from 
general  agent  for  the  Great  Northern 
at  Spokane.  Wash.,  to  assistant  gen- 
eral freight  agent  at  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
James  M.  Doyle  succeeds  Mr.  Bock, 
after  a  year's  sick  leave  from  his  for- 
mer position  as  assistant  superintendent 
at  Spokane. 

W.  J.  Mathey  has  become  associated 
with  the  Seatraiu  Lines  and  has  also 
been  elected  vice-president  of  the  Ho- 
boken  Manufacturers  Railroad.  Mr. 
Mathey  was  formerly  manager  of  the 
traffic  department  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  H. 
H.  Benedict  has  been  appointed  general 
freight  agent  of  the  company.  Both  will 
have  headquarters  in  New  York  City. 

John  W.  Hanley,  general  freight  and 
passenger  agent  of  the  Central  Vermont, 
with  headquarters  at  St.  Alvans,  Vt.. 
retired  effective  September  1,  and  his 
work  has  been  taken  over  by  J.  L. 
Dempsey,  his  assistant  in  the  freight 
department.  For  purposes  of  coordina- 
tion, the  New  England  territory  of  the 
Canadian  National-Grand  Trunk  and 
Central  Vermont  have  been  combined, 
with  H.  A.  Carson  as  general  freight 
agent  and  T.  E.  P.  Pringle  as  general 
passenger  agent. 

The  abolition  of  eleven  high  positions 
in  the  traffic  department  of  the  Cana- 
dian National  Railways  has  been  an- 
nounced. These  changes  and  economies 
include  reorganization  of  duties  and  the 
retirement  of  three  officers  whose  com- 
bined service  to  the  Canadian  National 
and  its  component  parts  totals  117 
years.  Reorganization  of  the  staff  in- 
cludes the  following  changes:  John  Pul- 
len,  hitherto  assistant  to  the  traffic  vice- 
president,  is  appointed  regional  general 
freight  agent,  Montreal;  R.  E.  Perry, 
hitherto  assistant  freight  traffic  man- 
ager, Toronto,  is  appointed  general 
freight  agent,  Toronto;  J.  M.  Sparling, 
hitherto  general  freight  agent,  Portland. 
Me.,  is  appointed  division  freight  agent, 
Portland,  Me.;  P.  Mooney,  hitherto  as- 
sistant general  freight  agent,  Quebec, 
is  appointed  division  freight  agent.  Que- 


bec; J.  M.  Horn,  hitherto  assistant 
freight  traffic  manager,  Winnipeg,  is  ap- 
pointed general  freight  agent.  Winni- 
peg, with  W.  Hately  as  assistant  gen- 
eral freight  agent  and  F.  G.  Adams  as 
chief  of  tariff  bureau;  C.  A.  Skog,  hith- 
erto general  freight  agent  at  Detroit, 
becomes  assistant  general  freight  agent, 
Detroit,  and  D.  M.  Crawford  is  appoint- 
ed division  freight  agent  at  the  same 
point.  With  the  abolition  of  the  posi- 
tions of  general  agent  at  Pittsburg  and 
general  agent  at  Buffalo.  J.  V.  Maloney 
is  appointed  assistant  general  freight 
agent  at  Buffalo  and  W.  J.  Hickey  suc- 
ceeds Mr.  Maloney  as  general  agent  at 
Pittsburg.  W.  P.  Fitzsimons,  general 
freight  agent  at  Buffalo,  and  L.  C.  De- 
ver,  general  agent,  freight  department, 
New  York,  retired  on  August  1.  A.  B. 
Chown,  hitherto  passenger  traffic  man- 
ager, Chicago,  is  appointed  general  pas- 
senger agent.  Chicago,  and  W.  R.  East- 
man, formerly  general  passenger  agent, 
assistant  general  passenger  agent.  J.  R. 
Melville,  hitherto  assistant  manager, 
passenger  service  bureau.  Montreal,  re- 
tired after  more  than  43  years'  service 
and  the  retirement  is  also  announced  of 
Ernest  Gooch,  special  passenger  repre- 
sentative, Montreal,  who  commenced 
his  service  with  the  Grand  Trunk  Rail- 
road in  Montreal  37  years  ago.  With 
the  exception  of  the  retirements  of  W. 
P.  Fitzsimons  and  L.  C.  Dever,  all  the 
changes  and  retirements  were  effective 
September  1. 

F.  E.  Landmeier  has  just  been 
appointed  to  the  new  position  of 
southwestern  passenger  agent  of  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio.  Mr.  Landmeier  was 
formerly  special  agent  for  the  company 
at  Cincinnati.  His  new  headquarters  will 
be  at  Dallas,  Texas. 

R.  S.  Sneed  has  been  given  the 
new  position  of  general  agent  for 
the  Chicago  &  Illinois  Midland,  at  St. 
Louis.  His  previous  office  as  general 
agent  at  Cincinnati  has  been  abolished. 

Dick  T.  Lawrence  has  been  elected 
chairman  of  the  Traffic  Executive  As- 
sociation (eastern  territory)  and  of  the 
Trunk  Line  Association,  succeeding 
Robert  N.  Collyer,  who  died  in  August. 
Mr.  Lawrence  was  previously  chairman 
of  the  Official  Classification  Committee 
at  New  York  and  will  continue  his  head- 
quarters in  that  city. 

F.  S.  Pfahler  has  been  appointed  to 
the  new  position  of  coal  traffic  manager 
of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western,  with 
headquarters  at  Chicago.  Mr.  I 'fabler 
will  continue  as  president  of  the  Su- 
perior Coal  Company  as  well. 


Purchases  &  Stores 

H.  M.  Smith,  who  has  been  assistant 
general  storekeeper  of  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific,   has    become    general  storekeeper 


with  headquarters  at  St.  Paul,  succeed- 
ing E.  J.  Myers,  who  retired  under  the 
pension  rules.  C.  A.  Nichols,  traveling 
storekeeper,   succeeded   Mr.  Smith. 

The  Southern  Pacific  has  announced 
that  division  stores  of  the  Western  and 
Coast  divisions  have  been  placed  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  district  store- 
keeper  at  West  Oakland.  The  division 
stores  of  the  Sacramento  division  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  district  storekeeper 
at  Sacramento.  The  division  stores  of 
the  Los  Angeles  and  San  Joaquin  divi- 
sions under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  dis- 
trict storekeeper  at  Los  Angeles,  and 
the  division  stores  of  the  Tucson  divi- 
sion under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  dis- 
trict storekeeper  at  El  Paso. 


Mechanical 

The  steel  car  plant  of  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  at  Galesburg,  111., 
reopened  September  1.  and  O.  H. 
Hagen  was  reappointed  to  his  position 
as  superintendent.  Since  the  plant  closed 
March  1,  Mr.  Hagen  has  been  in  charge 
of  the  repair  tracks  at  Galesburg. 

J.  A.  Conley,  master  mechanic  of  the 
Valley  division  of  the  Santa  Ee,  with 
headquarters  at  Calwa,  Cal.,  has  had  his 
jurisdiction  extended  to  include  the  San 
Francisco  Terminal  division,  replacing 
E.  F.  Callaher,  who  died  recently.  E. 
Raitt,  assistant  master  mechanic,  has 
been  transferred  from  Prescott.  Ariz., 
to  the  San  Francisco  Terminal  division, 
with  headquarters  at  Richmond.  Cal. 

The  headquarters  of  J.  Pfeiffer,  super- 
intendent of  motive  power  of  the  Fort 
Worth  &  Denver  City,  have  been 
moved  from  Ft.  Worth  to  Childress. 

O.  B.  Cavanaugh,  master  mechanic 
of  the  Northwestern  Pacific,  with  head- 
quarters at  Tiburon,  Cal..  has  also  as- 
sumed the  duties  of  W.  T.  Small  as 
superintendent  of  motive  power. 

W.  E.  Barnes  has  been  appointed  gen- 
eral superintendent  of  motive  power  and 
car  equipment,  Atlantic  region,  of  the 
Canadian  National  Railways.  The  posi- 
tion of  general  superintendent  of  car 
equipment,  Atlantic  region,  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  G.  E.  McCoy,  who  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Central  region,  has 
been  abolished.  Mr.  McCoy  succeeds 
T.  N.  Hyman,  who  has  been  made  su- 
perintendent of  the  London,  Out.,  car 
shops. 

H.  S.  Keppelman  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  car  department  of 
the  Reading,  with  headquarters  at 
Reading.  Pa.  Irwin  A.  Seiders  was 
granted  a  leave  of  absence  from  his 
position  as  superintendent  of  motive 
power  and  rolling  equipment  of  the 
Reading  Company,  August  15.  after 
completing  more  than  50  years  of  serv- 
ice. Charles  A.  Gill,  special  representa- 
tive of  the  road,  has  been  appointed 
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superintendent  motive  power  and  roll- 
ing equipment. 

M.  Brophy  has  retired  after  49  years 
of  service  with  the  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna &  Western,  at  Hoboken,  N.  J. 
Mr.  Brophy  was  road  foreman  of  en- 
gines at  the  time  he  decided  to  give  up 
active  work. 

J.  C.  Garden,  general  superintendent 
of  motive  power  and  car  equipment  of 
the  Central  region  of  the  Canadian  Na- 
tional, retired  on  August  1. 


Civil 

Salvador  Madrazo  Arcocha  has  been 

appointed  to  succeed  Heron  Cabrera  as 
chief  engineer  of  the  National  Railways 
of  Mexico,  with  headquarters  at  Mex- 
ico, D.  F. 

P.  Lebenbaum  has  been  appointed 
electric  engineer  of  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific, with  headquarters  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, succeeding  A.  H.  Babcock,  who 
has  retired. 


Obituary 

Hiram  R.  McCullough,  retired  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  traffic  at  the  Chi- 
cago &  North  Western,  died  at  Chi- 
cago, August  21,  just  two  months  from 
his  82nd  birthday. 

Robert  J.  Menzies  died  at  his  home  in 
Brooklyn,  X.  Y.,  August  27,  after  a 
long  illness.  Mr.  Menzies  was  64  years 
of  age  and  had  been  traffic  manager  of 
the  New  York  Central,  lines  Buffalo  and 
East,  with  jurisdiction  over  freight  traf- 
fic. 

W.  H.  Hall  died  at  his  home  in  Deni- 
son,  Tex.,  July  31,  following  a  heart 
attack.  Mr.  Hall  was  64  years  of  age 
and  had  been  general  superintendent  of 
telegraph  of  the  Missouri-Kansas-Texas. 

Louis  Lavoie,  who  was  general  pur- 
chasing agent  of  the  Canadian  National, 
with  headquarters  at  Montreal,  died  in 
that  city  on  August  19.  Mr.  Lavoie  was 
52  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

James  D.  Watson,  assistant  to  presi- 
dent of  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern, 
died  suddenly  on  July  20.  Mr.  Watson 
was  born  in  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  June 
30,  1870,  and  entered  railway  service  as 
messenger  for  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Moun- 
tain &  Southern  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  in 
1880.  After  serving  in  various  capacities 
in  the  machinery,  car,  store,  operating 
and  traffic  departments,  he  became  trav- 
eling freight  agent  for  the  Cotton  Belt 
in  1895,  later  serving  as  division  freight 
agent  at  Little  Rock,  assistant  general 
freight  agent  at  St.  Louis  and  general 
traffic  manager  at  St.  Louis.  He  was 
assistant  to  president  from  1929  until 
the  time  of  his  death. 

E.  C.  Wight  died  at  his  home  in  Bal- 
timore, Maryland,  September  2  of  this 
year.  Mr.  Wight  was  49  years  of  age 


and  held  the  position  of  assistant  gen- 
eral freight  agent  for  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio. 

Fred  N.  Baylies  died  in  Hollywood, 
California,  September  2,  following  a 
heart  attack.  Mr.  Baylies  had  been 
with  the  P.  &  M.  Company  of  Chicago 
since  1915  and  held  the  position  of  vice- 
president  of  the  firm  at  the  time  of  his 
retirement  in  1928.  Prior  to  1915,  lie  was 
a  sales  representative  of  the  Aluminum 
Company  of  America. 

Arthur  George  Wells,  vice-president 
of  the  Santa  Fe,  died  September  3,  at 
the  Presbyterian  hospital,  Chicago,  of 
pneumonia  which  developed  following 
a  major  operation.  Mr.  Wells  had  been 
with  the  Santa  Fe  for  nearly  40  years, 
(besides  the  five  years  he  worked  for 
the  Atlantic  &  Pacific,  which  was  later 
incorporated  in  the  Santa  Fe). 

He  was  born  November  18,  1861,  at 
Guelph,  Ontario.  He  studied  at  Walker's 
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Academy  and  Guelph  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute, taking  his  first  railway  position 
in  1876,  as  machinist's  apprentice  with 
the  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph  &  Council 
Bluffs.  In  1881,  he  became  clerk  in  the 
purchasing  department  of  the  old  At- 
lantic &  Pacific,  his  first  service  with 
the  Santa  Fe.  Twelve  years  later  he 
was  assistant  to  the  first  vice-president. 
During  the  intervening  years,  Mr.  Wells 
held  several  clerical  positions  with  the 
Santa  Fe,  was  made  trainmaster  at  Al- 
buquerque, N.  M.,  assistant  general  man- 
ager of  the  Ohio  &  Mississippi  (now 
part  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio),  and  su- 
perintendent of  three  different  divisions 
of  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  & 
St.  Louis.  On  his  return  to  the  Santa 
Pe  in    1893,  he  was  advanced  rapidly 


from  assistant  vice-presidency  to  gen- 
eral superintendent  of  the  lines  west 
of  Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  acting  general 
manager,  and  general  manager,  with 
headquarters  at  Los  Angeles.  He  held 
this  last  position  until  1920,  when  he 
was  elected  vice-president,  operating,  for 
the  system  at  Chicago. 

Fred  G.  Zimmerman  died  in  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  on  August  27.  Mr.  Zimmer- 
man had  resigned  as  vice-president,  sec- 
retary and  treasurer  of  the  T-Z  Rail- 
way Equipment  Co.,  Chicago,  in  1929. 
He  was  previously  associated  with  the 
Charles  R.  Long,  Jr.,  Co.,  the  Okadee 
Co.,  and  the  Viloco  Railway  Equip- 
ment Co. 

Charles  R.  Long,  Jr.,  died  suddenly 
at  Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  on  August 
12.  Mr.  Long  was  president  of  the 
Long  Paint  Manufacturing  Company  of 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Arthur  J.  Lehmann,  until  recently 
connected  with  the  St.  Louis  South- 
western at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  as  traffic- 
manager,  died  August  2(>. 

Cornelius  F.  Mooney  died  of  a  para- 
lytic stroke,  at  the  Milford,  Conn.,  hos- 
pital on  August  30.  Mr.  Mooney  had 
been  with  the  New  York  Central  for 
45  years  and  served  as  general  passen- 
ger agent  until  last  July. 

Ben  E.  Chapin,  for  41  years  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Railroad  Employee, 
died  of  a  cerebral  hemorrhage  Septem- 
ber 11.  at  Binghamton.  N.  Y.  At  the 
time  of  his  death,  Mr.  Chapin  was  vis- 
iting in  the  home  of  Frank  Cizek,  su- 
perintendent of  the  Syracuse  and  Utica 
division  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna 
&  Western,  following  his  attendance  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson 
veterans'  organization  at  Oneonta. 

Morris  A.  Zook  died  at  Mt.  Vernon. 
N..Y.,  September  3.  Mr.  Zook  had  held 
many  important  engineering  positions 
with  the  railways  of  the  country  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death  was  president 
of  the  Montana,  Wyoming  &  Southern. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  Pennsylvania 
Polytechnic  College,  a  native  Pcnnsyl- 
vanian  born  at  Philadelphia  in  1859. 


Supply  Trade  Notes 

The  Ohio  Brass  Co.,  Mansfield,  Ohio, 
has  disposed  of  its  line  of  wood  cross- 
arm  hardware,  wood  guy-strain  insula- 
tors and  steel  insulator  pins  to  Hubbard 
Co.,  Pittsburgh.  The  latter  company  is 
licensed  to  manufacture  and  sell  pole 
line  hardware  developed  by  Ohio  Brass 
and  protected  by  its  patents.  This  is  a 
manufacturing  and  sales  arrangement 
only,  and  there  is  no  financial  interest 
of  either  company  in  the  other.  These 
materials,  in  the  future,  will  be  manu- 
factured only  by  Hubbard  &  Co.,  al- 
though both  companies  will  cooperate 
in  the  sale  of  the  devices.  Future  de- 
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velopment  work  on  this  class  of  mate- 
rials also  will  be  carried  forward  by 
both  companies. 

The  American  Throttle  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York,  has  acquired  the  patents  and  fa- 
cilities of  The  Bradford  Corporation, 
New  York,  pertaining  to  steam  locomo- 
tive throttle  valves,  locomotive  shut-off 
valves  and  steam  separators.  During 
the  past  few  years  remarkable  progress 
has  been  made  by  both  companies  in  the 
development  and  application  of  front- 
end  throttles  to  modern  locomotives, 
which  facilitate  the  handling  of  loco- 
motives, and  introduce  additional  econ- 
omies in  the  use  of  steam.  The  prin- 
ciple of  front-end  throttles  having  been 
accepted  generally  for  new  locomotives. 
Through  its  regular  engineering,  inspec- 
tion and  service  organizations,  the 
American  Throttle  will  conduct  the  fur- 
ther application  of  front-end  throttles, 
both  of  tin-  multiple-valve  type  anil 
single-valve  type,  and  also  dome  throt- 
tles. Repair  parts  for  all  types  of  throt- 
tles, shut-off  valves  and  steam  separa- 
tors, previously  manufactured  by  The 
Bradford  Corporation,  are  now  avail- 
able through  American  company. 

The  White  Motor  Co.,  Cleveland,  has 
merged  with  the  Studebaker  Corp., 
South  Bend,  Ind.  The  merging  of  these 
companies  is  prompted  by  advantages 
in  the  purchases  of  materials  and  by 
enlarged  and  intensified  distribution.  It 
is  felt  that  the  merger  will  result  in 
immediate  economies  in  purchases  for 
both  companies  and  wider  sales,  espe- 
cially in  White  truek>  and  busses 
through  the  larger  organization  of  deal- 
ers. The  complete  line  of  the  new  or- 
ganization will  include  Studebaker. 
Pierce  Arrow  and  Rockne  passenger 
cars  and  White,  Studebaker  and  Indiana 
trucks  and  White  busses.  The  terms 
of  the  plan  provide  for  a  payment  by 
Studebaker  Corp.  of  $5  in  cash,  $25 
in  Studebaker  six  per  cent  two  year 
gold  notes  and  one  share  of  Studebaker 
common  stock  for  each  share  of  out- 
standing stock  of  The  White  Motor 
Co.  The  identity  of  the  White  organ- 
ization as  an  operating  unit  will  be 
maintained,  as  will  also  the  Studebaker. 
Pierce  Arrow  and  Rockne  units.  The 
present  White  stockholders  will  have 
representation  on  the  board  of  directors 
and  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Studebaker  Corporation,  and  Studebaker 
will  also  be  represented  on  the  White 
Motor  Co.  board. 

John  H.  Thomas  has  resigned  from 
the  vice-presidency  of  the  Celotex  Co. 
to  become  vice-president  (in  charge  of 
metal  insulation)  of  the  American 
Flange  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  350  Fifth 
avenue.  New  York. 

Several  changes  have  been  made  in 
the  executive  organization  of  the  Su- 
perheater Company.      M.   Schiller  has 


been  elected  treasurer  (in  addition  to  his 
duties  as  vice-president),  succeeding  W. 
F.  Jetter,  recently  resigned.  F.  J.  Dolan 
has  been  elected  assistant  secretary  and 
assistant  treasurer.  Thomas  F.  Morris 
succeeds  Mr.  Jetter  as  treasurer  and 
as>istant  secretary  of  the  Superheater 
Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Montreal. 

W.  J.  Harris,  New  York  purchasing 
agent  for  the  American  Car  &  Foundry 
Co.,  has  been  given  the  same  duties  to 
perforin  for  the  J.  G.  Brill  Co.,  an  affili- 
ate of  the  A.  C.  &  F.  F.  J.  Larkins  has 
been  appointed  supply  agent,  with 
headquarters  at  Philadelphia. 

Myron  C.  Taylor,  chairman  of  the 
finance  committee  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  has  announced  an  an- 
ticipated expenditure  of  $5,000,000  for 
replacement  and  improvement  of  equip- 
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ment.  The  plants  effected  are  those  lo- 
cated in  Ohio.  Illinois-Indiana,  Alabama 
and  Pennsylvania. 

For  the  purpose  of  coordinating  the 
Company's  activities  in  the  air  condi- 
tioning field.  J.  S.  Tritle,  vice-president 
of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg. 
Co.,  has  formed  a  complete  organiza- 
tion for  the  engineering,  development 
and  sales  of  air  conditioning  appara- 
tus. J.  W.  Speer,  formerly  manager  of 
machinery  electrification,  has  been  ap- 
pointed manager  commercial  air  condi- 
tioning products.  Diversified  Products 
department,  in  charge  of  the  sale  of 
commercial  and  railway  air  conditioning 
apparatus.  R.  C.  Cosgrove,  manager  re- 
frigeration division,  will  head  the  do- 
mestic sales.  W.  C.  Goodwin,  Supply 
Engineering  department,  is  in  charge 
of  the  engineering  and  development. 

Norman  W.  Foy  has  been  appointed 
Chicago  district  sales  manager  of  Re- 
public Steel  Corporation.  Mr.  Foy  be- 
came associated  with  the  old  Republic 
Iron  &  Steel  Co.  as  a  salesman  in  191° 
He  was  subsequently  manager  of  the 
company's  I'.uffalo,  Boston  and  Birming- 
ham offices,  being  made  assistant  west- 
ern manager  of  sales  shortly  after  the 
formation  of  the  present  Republic  cor- 
poration. 

Paul  W.  Cotton  has  been  transferred 
to  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  as  general  man- 
ager of  sales  for  the  Pacific  Coast  Steel 
Corp.  (a  subsidiary  of  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Co.)  Mr.  Cotton  has  been,  for 
the  past  15  years,  northwestern  manager 
for  the  same  company. 

L.  C.  Chase  &  Company  sales  office 
has  been  moved  from  Boston  to  New 
York,  295  Fifth  avenue,  where  all  af- 
fairs of  the  company  as  selling  agents 
for  Sanford  Mills,  the  Reading  Rubber 
Mfg.  Co.  and  the  Troy  Mills  will  be 
directed.  W.  H.  Marland,  president  of 
Sanford  Mills,  Sanford,  Me.,  has  been 
elected  president:  W.  H.  Campbell, 
president  of  the  Goodall  Worsted  Com- 
painy,  has  been  elected  treasurer,  and 
George  B.  Ogan,  formerly  resident  part- 
ner of  the  Chase  Company  at  Chicago, 
is  to  be  general  manager. 

The  Peerless  Equipment  Co.,  230  Park 
avenue,  New  York  and  310  South  Michi- 
gan avenue.  Chicago,  has  taken  over  the 
railroad  sales  of  the  Hennessy  mechani- 
cal journal  lubricator.  This  company 
also  handles  the  Peerless  draft  gear  and 
the  Norris  painting  machine.  Floyd  K. 
Mays  is  president  of  the  company,  with 
headquarters  in  New  York  and  A.  A. 
Helwig  is  vice-president  with  headquar- 
ters in  Chicago. 

V.  E.  Rennix  has  recently  been  ap- 
pointed sales  representative  of  the  Bald- 
win Locomotive  Works,  with  headquar- 
ters in  Chicago.  Mr.  Rennix  was  previ- 
ously connected  with  the  company's 
Philadelphia  office. 


Home  of  the  famous  swimming  pool- 
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at  49*  and  Lexington     NEW  YORK 

Railroad  and 
Railroad  Supply  Men: 

When  in  NEW  YORK- 

Do  you  want  a  genuine  surprise  —  and 
more  special  conveniences  and  comforts  than 
you  ever  found  before? 

How  would  you  like  a  swim  to  pep  you  up 
before  that  conference  or  after  the  day's 
work? 

This  is  free  to  Shelton  guests. 

Opposite  New  York  Centra  I  Offices 

Opposite  Waldorf  Astoria  and  adjacent 
to  Grand  Central  Terminal 

on  Lexington  Avenue,  Corner  49th  Street 

The  Shelton  Hotel  is  your  ideal  home, 
meeting  rooms  and  library  while  in  New  York. 

The  Shelton  LOOKS  like  a  magnificent 
club  house — it  was  built  for  one — it  is  a  fine 
HOTEL  for  railroad  and  railroad  supply  men. 

Rates  surprisingly  low. 
CLUB  FEATURES  (FREE  TO  GUESTS)  ARE: 

Beautiful,  huge  swimming  pool;  completely  equipped 
gymnasium;  game  rooms  for  bridge  and  backgammon; 
roof  garden  and  solarium.  Restaurant  and  cafeteria 
service  at  reasonable  prices. 


THE  HOTEL 

MONTCLAI 

LEXINGTON  AVE.,  49th  to  50th  STS.,  NEW  YORK 
Directly  Opposite  the  Waldorf-Astoria 


EVERY  ROOM  WITH  BATH 
From  $3.00  per  day 

Especially  Convenient  for 
the  Railway  and  Railway  Supply  Trade 

Short  walking  distance  from  Grand  Central 
Terminal  and  B.  &  O.  Motor  Coach  Station. 
Ten  minutes  by  taxi  from  Pennsylvania  Sta. 


American  Home  Cooking  Served  in  a  Notable  Restaurant 


OSCAR  W.  RICHARDS,  Manager 
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LOS  ANGELES 
857  So.  San  Pedro  St. 
Phone  STerling  5756 

TRANSPORTATION 

NEW  YORK 
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WHEN  TRAFFIC  IS  HEAVY 

EVERY  CAR 

IN  GOOD  CONDITION 

HAS  A  REVENUE  VALUE 

SO 

NOW 

IS  THE 

TIME 

TO  HAVE  YOUR 
FREIGHT  CARS  REBUILT 


NOW  WHEN  YOU  CAN  SPARE  THEM 
NOW  WHEN  PRICES  ARE  LOW 


Ralston  makes  a  specialty  of  rebuilding  freight 
cars.  Due  to  our  long  experience  in  reconstructing 
large  numbers  of  freight  cars,  our  facilities,  skilled 
workmen  and  experienced  engineers  we  do  the  job 
right. 


THE  RALSTON  STEEL  CAR  CO. 
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anything  less  than 
a  complete  arch 
is  false  economy 


THERE'S  MOKE  TO  SECURITY 
ARCHES  THAN  JUST  BRICK 


HARBISON-WALKER 
REFRACTORIES  CO. 

Refractory  Specialists 


To  let  the  desire  for  reduced  inventory  result 
in  a  locomotive  leaving  any  roundhouse  with- 
out a  full  set  of  Arch  Brick  is  poor  economy. 

Even  a  single  missing  Arch  Brick  will  soon 
waste  many  times  its  cost  in  fuel  and  in 
locomotive  efficiency. 

To  spend  the  fuel  dollar  efficiently,  every 
locomotive  Arch  must  be  maintained  100%. 

Be  sure  your  stocks  on  hand  are  ample  to  pro- 
vide fully  for  all  locomotive  requirements,  so 
that  locomotive  efficiency  may  be  maintained . 


AMERICAN  ARCH  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

[ocomofive  Combustion 
Specialists 
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To  Our  Readers 

IN  our  June  issue  last  year  in  this 
space  we  told  the  story  about  the 
two  frogs  who  fell  in  the  cream  bowl. 
We  likened  ourselves  to  the  optimistic 
frog  and  said  we  were  also  endeavoring 
to  keep  swimming  in  hopes  that  we 
could  churn  up  enough  business  to  keep 
Transportation  going  and  hop  out  of 
the  depression.  Again  we  warned  our 
readers  in  the  October  issue  that  we 
were  still  struggling.  While  we  were 
obliged  to  omit  our  issues  since  that  time 
we  have  now  arranged  by  lowered  costs 
and  effecting  extreme  economies  to 
again  resume  regular  publication.  We 
appreciate  your  interest  in  Transporta- 
tion as  evidenced  by  the  flood  of  letters 
we  received  complaining  of  non-delivery 
of  the  paper.  All  such  communications 
will  be  answered  just  as  fast  as  it  is 
humanly  possible  to  do  so. 

In  the  meantime  we  regret  that  this 
issue  comes  to  you  so  late  in  the  month. 
Our  March  number,  however,  will  fol- 
low this  very  shortly,  after  which  we 
will  maintain  our  regular  schedule.  In 
the  meantime  a  check  for  your  subscrip- 
tion and  a  suggestion  to  the  supply  or- 
ganizations who  are  not  advertising  that 
this  is  the  time  when  their  sales  mes- 
sages would  develop  a  value  that  is 
bound  to  be  effective  when  railroad  pur- 
chases increase,  will  be  appreciated. 
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Harold  A.  Smith,  President  and  Editor 
Arthur  E.  Hooven,  Vice-President  D.  F.  Crawford,  Associate  Editor 
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O-ORDINATED 
TRANSPORTATION 

Needs  a  new  type  of  Power 

Railroads  are  extending  their  service  beyond  their  railway 
properties  to  the  very  door  of  shippers  and  receivers  of  freight. 
«  The  railway  is  used  for  the  mass  movement  of  commodities.  Motor 
trucks  are  used  for  collection  and  delivery  service.  «  This  co-ordina- 
tion speeds  service  to  shippers  and  is  economically  sound. «  But  to 
enable  the  railway  part  of  the  co-ordinated  service  to  function 
effectively  requires  a  new  type  of  locomotive  that  will  serve  its 
function  as  efficiently  as  heavy  Super-Power  is  now  serving  in  its 
field  of  operation.  «  Locomotives  are  needed  that  incorporate  all 
the  operating  and  maintenance  economies  of  the  designer's  art, 
coupled  with  high  speed  and  greater  availability.  «  Lima  is  pre- 
pared to  supply  light,  powerful  locomotives  to  fit  into  the  new 
conception  of  co-ordinated  transportation. 


LIMA  LOCOMOTIVE 

LIMA 


WORKS,  INCORPORATED 

OHIO 


The  New  Deal 


President  Roosevelt,  we  of  the 
transportation  world  salute  you. 
You  are  the  man  in  whose 
hands  the  railroads'  future  now  lies. 
We  salute  your  statement,  "I  will 
go  the  limit  for  the  railroads,  but 
eventually  they  will  have  to  stand 
on  their  own  feet." 

We  salute  your  interest  in  this 
paper  as  an  evidence  of  your  recog- 
nition of  the  importance  of  the 
transportation  problem.  Your  open 
mind,  your  willingness  to  work  con- 
structively for  the  adjustment  of  this 
great  industry  which  is  so  fundamen- 
tal to  our  national  welfare,  because 
the  movement  of  people  and  goods 
from  place  to  place  is  the  background 
which  broadens  and  expands  our  na- 
tional unity  and  educational  prog- 
ress, is  recognized. 

We  offer  you  our  co-operation 
and  suggestions  not  from  any  parti- 
san viewpoint,  but  for  such  value  as 
they  may  be  in  aiding  you  to  shape 
a  transportation  policy  that  will 
serve  the  best  interests  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Most  of  the  present  regulation  of 
the  transportation  industry  has  come 
not  as  a  thought  out,  or  unified  plan, 
but  like  Topsy  "it  just  grew."  It 
represents  the  accumulation  of  years 
and  years,  of  added  restrictions  with 
no  basic  readjustments.  Since  many 
of  the  existing  regulatory  measures 
have  been  put  into  force,  conditions 
have  so  drastically  changed  that  their 
necessity  is  questioned  and  their  ef- 
fectiveness nil. 

A  "new  deal"  should  start  not 
with  petty  problems,  but  be  based 
on  a  definite  and  related  plan,  start- 
ing from  the  top.  Although  you 
have  indicated  that  you  are  not  in 
favor  of  having  a  Secretary  of 
Transportation  added  to  the  cabinet, 
we  feel  that  the  problems  of  this 
industry  are  of  sufficient  importance 
to  warrant  the  President  having  an 
advisor  in  his  cabinet,  who  is  thor- 
oughly grounded  on  the  problems 
affecting  transportation.  Such  an 
officer  should  be  in  a  position  to 
receive  the  report,  in  behalf  of  the 
Government,  of  such  a  Commission 


as  the  present  non-partisan  one,  re- 
cently organized  in  the  interest  of 
the  savings  banks,  insurance  compa- 
nies, foundations,  and  other  fiduci- 
ary interests,  so  that  after  analyzing 
it,  it  might  be  passed  to  the  Presi- 
dent with  this  cabinet  officer's  rec- 
ommendations, so  that  the  President 
can,  in  turn,  recommend  to  the  leg- 
islative bodies  necessary  readjust- 
ments of  the  statutes. 

The  next  important  step,  we  be- 
lieve, is  a  blanket  survey  of  the 
non-essential  railroad  regulations 
and  the  elimination  from  the  statute 
books  of  those  statutes  which  arc 
hopelessly  obsolete,  and  restrictive  of 
progress.  This  should  be  followed 
by  calling  a  conference  of  Gover- 
nors, to  suggest  that  they  make  a 
similar  survey  and  eliminate  all  non- 
essential state  statutes.  Then  follow 
this  with  a  complete  study  of  the 
work  and  functions  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  for  the  pur- 
pose of  elimination  of  useless  activi- 
ties, as  the  Commission  is  now  bur- 
dened with  work  that  is  non-essen- 
tial, and  not  in  keeping  with  the 
trend  of  the  times.  In  this  connec- 
tion, careful  consideration  should 
be  given  to  a  complete  reorganiza- 
tion of  this  division  of  Governmen- 


tal activity.  It  is  our  belief  that  the 
present  method  of  operation  is  not 
in  accordance  with  a  proper  inter- 
pretation of  the  Constitution.  It  does 
not  seem  ethical  that  one  body 
should  serve  in  a  regulatory  capacity 
and  then,  in  turn,  serve  as  a  court 
which  passes  on  the  legality  and 
reasonableness  of  their  own  deci- 
sions. 

In  the  interest  of  economy  and  ef- 
ficiency, we  would  again  like  to  di- 
rect attention  to  the  suggestion  made 
several  times  before  in  this  paper, 
that  a  Bureau  of  Transportation  and 
Communication  be  organized  to  take 
over  the  administrative  functions 
now  carried  on  by  the  I.C.C.,  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  the 
Shipping  Board,  and  the  Federal 
Radio  Commission.  Following  such 
a  merger  a  special  court  should  be 
formed,  to  hold  hearings  and  pass 
upon  the  legality  and  reasonableness 
of  the  department's  regulatory  work. 

If  such  a  readjustment  is  not  con- 
sidered feasible,  we  would  then  sug- 
gest the  reorganization  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  by  re- 
ducing the  number  of  Commission- 
ers, extending  the  term  of  appoint- 
ment to  from  eight  to  ten  years,  and 
increasing  their  compensation.  Each 
Commissioner  should  then  be  placed 
in  direct  charge  of  one  division  of 
the  commission's-  work,  and  allowed 
to  organize  his  department  to  carry 
out  the  work  assigned.  The  com- 
pensation for  the  head  of  each  divi- 
sion and  his  direct  subordinate 
should  be  sufficient  to  secure  capable 
specialists  in  the  work  and  to  create 
incentive  for  advancement  from 
those  below. 

All  subjects  coming  before  the 
Commission  should  he  referred  to 
the  proper  department  and  after  due 
investigation  if  they  cannot  be  dis- 
posed of  by  the  department,  be 
passed  to  the  commissioner  in  charge 
of  that  division.  This  commissioner 
would  then  call  a  meeting  of  all  com- 
missioners to  make  final  ruling.  In 
making  this  readjustment,  the  main 
consideration  should  be  to  relieve  as 
much  as  possible  the  commissioners, 
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individually,  from  the  tremendous 
amount  of  detail  which  is  now 
forced  upon  them,  so  they  will  have 
more  time  to  devote  to  the  study  of 
primary  issues. 

While  certain  publications  are 
vociferously  attempting  to  capitalize 
upon  public  sentiment  by  demanding 
that  measures  be  enacted  to  restrict 
various  forms  of  transportation,  that 
are  presumed  to  be  competitive  to 
the  railroads,  we  think  we  speak  for 
the  railroad  industry  when  we  say 
that  it  is  not  their  wish  or  desire  to 
place  unfair  burdens  on  any  part  of 
the  transportation  machine.  It  is  the 
attitude  of  the  railroads  that  only 
equality  of  opportunity  shall  be 
maintained  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  States.  The  problem  is 
first  of  all  one  of  public  service.  The 
day  has  passed  when  the  railroads 
should  be  considered  as  financial  oc- 
topuses, whose  aim  is  to  squeeze  the 
unsuspecting  public,  requiring  them 
to  be  regulated  to  protect  the  public 
and  the  shipper.  The  problem  today 
is  to  supply  the  type  of  transportation 
which  the  public  desires  in  the  most 
economical  manner,  consistent  with 
the  local  and  national  conditions.  To- 
day a  large  per  cent  of  the  interur- 
ban,  street  car  and  motor  bus  opera- 
tors are  controlled  by  the  railroads. 
With  the  advent  of  store  door  deliv- 
ery, and  the  use  of  trucks  by  the 
railroads  in  short  haul,  we  are  auto- 
matically approaching  the  point 
where  we  will  have  no  railroads 
as  such.  The  railroads  will  be  sup- 
pi  a  n  t  e  d  by  transportation  com- 
panies, who  will  work  out  the  type 
of  service  to  be  given  various  locali- 
ties, based  upon  economics  and  the 
public's  best  interest. 

With  such  facts  in  mind,  it  is  pre- 
posterous to  imagine  that  the  rail- 
roads are  interested  in  any  legisla- 
tive action  which  would  destroy 
these  other  forms  of  transportation. 
The  objective  of  the  railroads  is  a 
sound  readjustment  of  legislative  re- 
strictions, of  taxation,  etc.,  so  that 
the  various  methods  of  transporta- 
tion are  each  in  a  position  where 
their  development  will  be  sound  and 
not  swayed  by  sentiment  or  prefer- 
ence. The  "new  deal''  cannot  be 
made  satisfactorily,  if  the  "cards 
are  stacked." 

The  first  step  toward  lowering 
transportation  costs  is  the  establish- 
ment of  adequate  earnings,  so  money 
will  be  available  for  expansion  and 
improvement  and  to  re-establish  rail- 
road credit,  thus  making  it  possible 
to  attract  new  capital.  Once  this 
is  accomplished,  elimination  of  obso- 
lete equipment  and  facilities  can  be 


undertaken  on  such  a  scale  that  the 
resulting  efficiencies  and  economies 
will  eventually  provide  material  re- 
ductions in  rates. 

In  no  other  manner  can  reductions 
be  effected,  except  through  Govern- 
ment ownership,  which  is  only  a  way 
for  the  ostrich  to  hide  his  head.  De- 
velopments in  Canada,  our  own  ex- 
periences under  Government  control, 
and  European  history  now  prove  the 
fallacy  of  this  measure  and  show 
that  government  control  only  passes 
the  burden  of  increased  expenses  on 
to  the  taxpayer. 


Tunneling  Through  a 
Difficulty 

By  B.  G.  Mitchell 

When  the  Russian  engineers  in 
building  the  Transsiberian  Railway 
reached  Lake  Baikal,  near  Irkutsk  in 
the  heart  of  Siberia,  they  were  con- 
fronted with  a  hard  problem.  Lake 
Baikal,  one  of  the  five  largest  lakes 
in  the  world,  is  entirely  surrounded 
by  high  steep  mountains  and  therefore 
the  shoreline  of  the  lake,  for  the  most 
part,  was  not  sufficiently  low  and 
broad  on  which  to  construct  the  rail- 
road. 

The  Transsiberian  was  following, 
to  a  great  extent,  the  old  imperial 
post  road  across  Siberia,  connecting 
Moscow  with  the  Far  East.  In  the 
winter  the  postillions  (Russian  post 
drivers)  rode  across  Lake  Baikal  on 
sledges  and  in  the  summer  crossed  on 
ferries.  It  was  only  during  the  thaw- 
ing season  that  they  detoured  around 
the  lake  to  the  south  of  the  moun- 
tains. 

During  the  discussions  over  the  sit- 
uation the  engineers  divided  into  two 
groups.  One  favored  the  construction 
of  large  steamers  on  which  a  whole 
train  could  be  ferried  across  the  lake, 
while  the  other  group  thought  it  bet- 
ter to  construct  the  railroad  around 
the  lake  following  the  deep,  winter 
detour  of  the  postillions. 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  the  fer- 
ries were  (a)  a  saving  of  time;  (b) 
shorter  route,  66  versts  across  the  lake 
as  opposed  to  200  versts  around  the 
detour;  (c)  less  expensive  construc- 
tion,— seven  or  eight  ferries  would 
cost  15,000,000  roubles  (approximate- 
ly two  roubles  to  the  American  dol- 
lar) as  against  24,000,000  roubles  for 
constructing  the  railroad.  The  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  the  detour  were  (a) 
the  lake  was  subject  to  sudden,  vio- 
lent storms  and  fogs  stopping  naviga- 
tion for  the  time  being;  (b)  it  was 


doubtful  whether  the  icebreakers  at 
all  times  would  be  able  to  break  the 
thick  ice,  (the  ice  often  froze  to  a 
depth  of  nine  feet)  ;  (c)  conditions 
"a"  and  "b"  would  cause  a  congestion 
of  trains  at  Listvinitza  and  Missou- 
vaya,  the  terminals  on  the  west  and 
east  shores  respectively;  (d)  their  fig- 
ures indicated  that  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  railroad  would  be 
cheaper  than  of  the  ferries  and  would 
offset  the  greater  construction  costs. 
But  the  engineers  favoring  the  rail- 
road detour  were  not  able  to  make 
their  case,  so  it  was  decided  to  build 
the  ferries. 

During  the  early  months  of  operat- 
ing the  ferries  all  the  objections 
previously  raised  against  them  were 
verified  by  actual  experience.  Because 
of  this,  the  engineers  kept  on  work- 
ing to  find  a  substitute  for  the  fer- 
ries. The  beginning  of  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War  on  February  6,  1904, 
completed  the  argument  against  the 
ferries  as  a  link  in  the  Transsiberian 
system.  Immense  numbers  of  troops 
and  huge  quantities  of  supplies  were 
suddenly  necessary  in  Manchuria, 
practically  all  of  which  had  to  be 
transported  across  the  breadth  of  Si- 
beria. 

Fortunately  it  was  winter  and  the 
ice  of  Lake  Baikal  was  still  frozen  to 
a  great  depth.  Tracks  were  laid  on 
ties  frozen  in  the  ice  and  the  trains 
crossed  the  lake  without  delay.  When 
the  spring  thaws  came,  the  acuteness 
of  the  war  supplies  situation  had 
passed,  but  all  during  the  war  Lake 
Baikal  was  a  handicap. 

In  seeking  a  way  out  of  the  difficult 
situation,  the  engineers  discovered 
that  by  building  41  tunnels  along  the 
shore  around  the  southern  end  of  the 
lake,  a  railroad  could  be  built  fol- 
lowing the  shoreline.  This  would 
conserve  the  wonderful  scenic  beau- 
ties of  the  lakeshore  route  as  an  asset 
to  the  railroad,  besides  avoiding  the 
principal  objections  of  both  the  fer- 
ries and  the  detour.  But  this  com- 
promise proposition  encountered  a 
great  difficulty.  Up  to  this  time  the 
Russian  engineers  had  no  practical 
experience  in  building  railroad  tun- 
nels, and  they  hesitated  to  begin  such 
a  vast  undertaking  without  it.  They 
could  not  go  outside  their  country  to 
hire  the  necessary  experience,  even  if 
their  national  pride  had  permitted 
them,  for  the  Czar  had  commanded 
that  the  railroad  be  built  with  Rus- 
sian money,  brains  and  brawn. 

The  engineers  solved  the  problem 
by  going  abroad  to  get  the  experience. 
They  then  built  the  41  tunnels,  the 
first  on  Russian  soil  constructed  by 
Russian  engineers. 


The  Transportation  Problem 


"Are  the  Railroads  Done" — Will  the  Government 
Lose  by  Loaning  Money  to  the  Railroads — Are  We 
Going  Along  With  the  St.  Lawrence  Waterway 

By  John  J.  Cornwell 

General  Counsel,  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.R. 


The  question  of  transportation 
always  has  been  and  always  will 
be  the  outstanding  question  in 
our  economic  and  industrial  life.  The 
carrying  of  goods  and  commodities 
from  the  places  where  they  are  pro- 
duced to  the  places  they  are  con- 
sumed, that  is  the  thing  that  has 
made  goods  and  commodities  valu- 
able always ;  it  is  the  process  that 
has  made  work  and  wages ;  that  has 
made  trade  and  commerce ;  that  has, 
in  fact,  produced  civilization.  Wipe 
out  our  transportation  and  commu- 
nication and  mankind  would  relapse 
into  barbarism. 

For  that  reason,  more  advance  has 
been  made  in  science,  industry,  com- 
merce and  almost  everything  that 
makes  up  our  daily  lives  in  the  last 
one  hundred  years,  since  the  steam 
railroads  began  to  be  built,  than  in 
any  previous  five-hundred-year  pe- 
riod in  the  world's  history. 

In  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
we  have  witnessed  the  marvelous 
growth  and  development  of  the  auto- 
motive and  airplane  transportation 
systems,  outgrowths  of  the  explosive 
engine;  we  have  witnessed  the  de- 
velopment of  a  far-flung  network  of 
modern  highways,  built  by  public 
money  and  public  credit,  through 
bond  issues  not  yet  retired,  aggregat- 
ing many  billions  of  dollars.  Upon 
these  highways  are  nearly  thirty  mil- 
lions of  motor  vehicles,  private  and 
public  carriers,  the  use  of  which, 
eliminating,  as  they  have,  the  horse 
and  hay,  the  farm-revenue  produc- 
ers, and  causing  the  farmer  to  send 
money  to  town  for  his  power,  for 
tires,  for  gasoline  and  for  oil,  has 
changed  the  whole  current  of  our 
economic  and  business  life. 

But  notwithstanding  all  this;  not- 
withstanding the  unregulated  motor 
trucks  competing  with  the  railroads ; 
notwithstanding  the  transportation 
by  boat  and  barge,  upon  canals  and 
rivers,  deepened  and  dug  with  public 


funds,  provided  in  no  inconsiderable 
part  by  taxes  collected  from  the  rail- 
roads, still  approximately  seventy- 
five  per  cent  of  all  the  freight  ton- 
nage   handled    in    this    country  is 


I1ILE  there  are  many  ad- 
dresses made  these  days  on 
the  Transportation  problem,  we 
feel  that  in  view  of  the  discussion 
tww  going  on  regarding  loans 
made  by  the  R.  F,  C.  to  the  rail- 
roads and  the  agitation  regarding 
the  St.  Lawrence-Deep  Waterway, 
that  Mr.  Cornwall's  remarks  on 
these  subjects,  should  be  given  as 
wide  dissemination  as  possible. 
This  article  is  an  abstract  of  an 
address  made  by  Mr.  Cornzvall, 
who  is  general  counsel  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.R.,  before  the 
National  Association  of  Insurance 
Agents,  at  Philadelphia. 

The  Editor. 


moved  by  rail.  Is  there  any  doubt, 
therefore,  that  rail  transportation 
must  be  preserved  and  must  con- 
tinue if  our  country  is  to  survive. 

With  highly  efficient  rail  transpor- 
tation for  the  past  decade  and  with 
a  great  surplus  of  it  now,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  get  people  to  think  back  to 
the  time  when  there  were  car  short- 
ages and  blockades ;  when  there  was 
more  business  than  transportation, 
but  it  was  those  congestions  and  the 
public's  insistent  demand  for  more 
railroad  facilities  that  caused  railroad 
executives  and  boards  to  incur  in- 
debtedness ;  to  make  huge  capital  ex- 
penditures on  their  properties ;  to 
provide  facilities  for  export  business, 
then  badly  needed,  now  unused, 
which  added  to  the  fixed  charges  of 
the  roads  and  make  their  situation 
more  difficult  in  these  years  of  lean 
business,  but  with  the  responsibility 
still  of  handling  more  than  seventy- 


five  per  cent  of  the  freight  tonnage 
on  the  railroads,  can  the  country  af- 
ford to  allow  them  to  pass  out  of 
existence,  to  fall  into  receivership 
and  to  become  inefficient  and  obso- 
lete ?    Certainly  it  cannot. 

Unhappily  for  the  railroads,  their 
owners  and  the  more  than  a  million 
men  who  operate  them,  the  roads  do 
not  have  many  very  strong  support- 
ers in  Congress  and  in  the  Legisla- 
tures. It  is  not  a  popular  thing  to 
stand  up  for  the  railroads,  even  to 
tell  the  truth  about  them  and  their 
situation,  and  public  officials  who 
have  to  be  elected  frequently  are  not 
particularly  eager  to  do  an  unpopu- 
lar thing.  If  the  people  fully  appre- 
ciate the  situation  and  indicate  their 
desire  to  see  the  railroads  get  a 
square  deal  so  they  can  continue  to 
exist  and  function  as  efficient  trans- 
portation agencies,  public  officials 
will  make  it  possible  for  them  to  do 
so. for  public  officials  are  responsive 
to  public  opinion. 

Few  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty 
Class  One  railroads  in  this  country 
will  earn  their  fixed  charges  in  1932, 
that  is,  operating  expenses,  taxes  and 
the  interest  on  their  obligations. 
Many  people  have  said  it  is  because 
they  are  obsolete,  no  longer  needed ; 
that  motor  vehicles,  airplanes  and 
waterways  can  do  the  job.  Indeed 
no  less  a  person  than  Senator  Couz- 
ens,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  which  committee  passes 
on  all  proposed  Federal  legislation 
affecting  the  carriers,  publicly  ex- 
pressed that  view  nearly  a  year  ago 
and  said  "the  railroads  are  done." 
Is  it  any  wonder  the  holders  of  rail- 
road stocks  and  bonds  sold  them  for 
whatever  they  could  get  ?  But  are  the 
railroads  "done,"  still  carrying,  as 
they  are,  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the 
freight  tonnage,  practically  all  of  the 
heavy  commodities,  especially  on 
long  hauls  ? 
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Despite  the  business  slump,  the 
road  with  which  I  am  connected  has 
moved  and  continues  to  move  daily 
many  trainloads  of  coal  of  one  hun- 
dred or  more  cars  of  seventy  tons 
each.  Each  train  is  moved  by  a 
crew  of  five  or  six  men.  Were  one 
of  those  trainloads  of  coal  moved  by 
truck,  it  would  require  one  thousand 
seven-ton  trucks  with  one  thousand 
drivers  to  move  what  six  men  handle 
in  a  single  train.  Are  the  railroads 
"done"? 

The  railroads,  despite  the  pro- 
longed business  depression,  are  han- 
dling from  thirty  per  cent  to  fifty 
per  cent  of  the  tonnage  they  trans- 
ported in  normal 
times.  The  steel  in- 
dustry is  operating  at 
less  than  twenty  per 
cent  of  normal ; 
many  other  indus- 
tries have  been  run- 
ning at  an  equally 
low  rate.  The  build- 
ing industry,  which 
ordinarily,  gives  a 
great  deal  of  traffic 
to  the  railroads,  has 
been  almost  at  a 
standstill.  Does  any- 
body contend  the 
steel  industry  i  s 
"done"  or  that  there 
will  be  no  more 
building  in  this  coun- 
try? 

It  is  true  that  the 
railroads  have  for 
the  past  few  years, 
been  at  a  disadvant- 
age in  competing 
with  new  transporta- 
tion agencies.  They 
have  contributed 
many  millions  of  the 
billions  of  dollars 
of  Federal  funds  ap- 
propriated to  deepen  inland  water- 
ways and  to  dig  the  Panama  Canal, 
upon  which  they  are  forbidden  by 
law  to  operate  a  boat  or  barge,  but 
upon  which  anybody  else  can  operate 
tax  and  toll  free,  in  competition  with 
the  railroads,  without  let  or  hin- 
drance, without  regulation  or  super- 
vision. Their  tax  money,  even,  has 
been  taken  to  establish  and  to  main- 
tain a  government  barge  line  on  the 
Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  which 
pays  no  tax  and  which  protests 
against  the  suggestion  it  should  be 
regulated  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  Those  things 
have  made  the  railroad  situation 
more  difficult. 

Then,  during  the  boom  period  they 
could  not  raise  the  price  of  their 


output,  transportation,  as  did  almost 
every  other  industry ;  they  made  no 
big  profits,  for  high  prices  hit  them 
in  their  purchases,  consequently  they 
had  no  huge  cash  rc-crves,  as  had 
many  industrial  corporations,  to 
carry  them  through  the  Kan  years 
we  have  had. 

In  1930  they  even  kept  up  their 
capital  expenditures  to  cushion  the 
shock,  the  hope  being  that  the  de- 
pression would  be  of  short  duration. 
It  was  not  until  early  in  1932  that 
the  men  who  operate  the  roads  ac- 
cepted a  voluntary  ten  per  cent  wage 
reduction. 

For  these  reasons,   the  financial 
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situation  of  many  of  the  roads  lie- 
came  acute,  especially  those  with 
large  loans  maturing. 

Their  securities  declined  to  the 
point  where  not  only  were  the  rail- 
roads without  credit  but  the  solvency 
of  savings  banks,  trust  companies 
and  insurance  companies,  the  holders 
of  several  billions  of  railroad  bonds, 
was  brought  into  question.  The 
prices  of  the  bonds  reflected  not  the 
value  of  the  properties,  but  were 
fixed  by  fear  for  the  future  of  the 
roads ;  apprehension  that  they  were 
"done";  by  doubt  of  their  ability  to 
come  back.  The  prices  of  bonds  <>f 
even  the  stronger  roads  dropped  to 
a  half  or  a  third  of  par,  whi^e  the 
physical  value  of  the  roads  in  ques- 
tion, fixed  by  the  I.C.C..  after  years 


of  study,  investigation  and  examina- 
tion, at  enormous  cost,  was  shown 
to  be  far  in  excess  of  the  total 
amount  of  both  bonds  and  slock  out- 
standing. Incidentally,  it  must  be 
remembered  the  valuation  of  the  rail 
properties,  determined  by  the  I.C.C., 
was  not  an  inflated  value.  It  was 
based  on  1914  prices. 

So,  despite  the  fact  that  in  almost 
every  instance,  while  the  bonds  out- 
standing represented  much  less  than 
the  actual  value  of  the  physical  prop- 
erty of  the  railroads,  they  declined 
in  the  market  to  ridiculously  low 
figures  because  investors  feared  re- 
ceiverships and,  likewise,  feared  that 
the  policy  the  gov- 
ernment was  pursu- 
ing in  taxing  the 
railroads  heavily, 
regulating  them 
strictly  and  subsidiz- 
ing their  competitors, 
would,  if  not  speed- 
ily, at  least  eventu- 
ally, destroy  them, 
for  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  rail- 
roads pay  more  than 
a  million  dollars  a 
day  in  taxes  and  that 
there  have  been  only 
a  few  years  in  the 
last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury when  they  have 
not  paid  in  taxes, 
each  year,  for  the 
support  of  govern- 
ment, more  than  they 
have  paid  in  divi- 
dends to  owners. 

But  a  few  months 
ago  the  situation 
changed.  The  crea- 
tion by  Congress,  at 
the  suggestion  of 
President  Hoover,  of 
the  gigantic  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation,  with 
two  billions  of  dollars  capital,  at  a 
time  when  private  capital  was  in  hid- 
ing and  banking  credit  unobtainable, 
authorized,  as  it  was,  to  make  loans 
to  the  railroads,  as  well  as  to  finan- 
cial institutions  and  insurance  com- 
panies, marked  the  first  step  in  the 
return  of  confidence  and  economic 
rehabilitation.  The  public  mind  be- 
came stabilized.  The  withdrawal  of 
money  from  the  banks  for  hoarding 
purposes  ceased,  some  of  it  that  had 
been  hid  away  reappeared,  so  banks 
were  in  an  easier  position.  While 
there  have  been  some  failures  since, 
the  number  is  small  compared  with 
what  had  happened  prior  to  the  crea- 
tion of  the  finance  corporation. 
When  the  R.F.C.  began  to  make 
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loans  to  the  railroads  the  owners  of 
their  securities  suddenly  took  heart. 
They  began  to  feel  that  the  proper- 
ties in  which  their  money  was  in- 
vested might  not,  after  all,  be  scrap- 
ped ;  that  receiverships  might  be 
avoided ;  that  the  railroads  would  be 
tided  over  this  period  and  that,  with 
a  return  of  more  nearly  normal  con- 
ditions, they  would  be  found  not 
only  necessary  but  successful  finan- 
cially again.  The  result  was  high- 
grade  railroad  bonds  began  to 
strengthen  and  eventually  the  mar- 
ket price  of  securities  of  all  kinds 
rose,  greatly  to  the  relief  of  the  in- 
stitutions which  owned  them. 

So.  the  benefit  the  whole  country 
has  obtained  from  the  policy  of  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion's coming  to  the  relief  of  the 
roads  already  has  been  very  great, 
measured  in  the  restoration  of  values 
alone.  Restoration  of  confidence  in 
the  railroads  is  being  aided,  too,  by 
the  disposition  manifested  by  the 
I.C.C.  to  deal  with  the  problems  of 
the  carriers  promptly  and  in  a  sym- 
pathetic way. 

Prosperitv  has  not  returned  but 
hope  has  and  confidence  is  on  the 
way.  Of  course,  not  all  have  re- 
gained confidence.  Some  perhaps,, 
who.  in  the  boom  period  of  early 
1929.  were  sure  we  were  in  a  new 
era :  certain  we  would  never  have 
another  business  depression,  are  now 
equally  certain  that  prosperity  will 
never  return.  Talking  with  one  of 
these  a  few  days  ago,  I  pressed  him 
to  know  if  there  was  not  at  least 
a  marked  improvement  in  sentiment. 
Cynically,  he  replied:  "Well,  there 
is  a  flicker  on  the  eyelids  of  the 
corpse." 

But,  despite  ruinous  deflation  ;  de- 
spite wrecked  fortunes  and  blasted 
hopes  ;  despite  the  miasmatic  fog  of 
cynicism  and  pessimism  and  the  sul- 
phuric smoke  of  demagogic  politics. 


the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day,  appar- 
ently, "stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty 
mountain  top." 

The  spirit  of  the  American  peo- 
ple which,  in  a  brief  period,  built 
here  on  this  continent  a  new  civiliza- 
tion, as  well  as  a  marvelous  indus- 
trial empire,  has  been  dampened  but 
not  destroyed.  The  country  is  going 
neither  busted  nor  Bolshevik.  Ameri- 
can common  sense  and  American 
courage  will  triumph  over  our  pres- 
ent obstacles  of  unemployment  and 
idleness  as  they  have  triumphed 
over  every  other  obstacle. 

Of  course,  there  are  some  criti- 
cisms and  misunderstandings  of  the 
loans  made  by  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  to  the  railroads. 
Here  and  there  someone  says,  in  ef- 
fect, why  should  the  government 
lend  money  to  keep  the  railroads  sol- 
vent ? 

The  answer  is  the  R.F.C.  was 
created.  primarily  to  strengthen 
financial  institutions,  banks,  trust 
companies,  savings  brinks  and  insur- 
ance companies.  It  performed  that 
task  by  making  loans  direct  to  them 
but.  also,  by  making  loans  to  the 
railroads,  it  restored  market  value  to 
their  bonds,  composing,  in  large 
part,  the  assets  of  the  financial  in- 
stitutions, strengthening  them,  insur- 
ing their  solvency  and  thus  obviating 
heavier  borrowings  by  those  institu- 
tions from  the  R.F.C.  The  bene- 
fits were  twofold — confidence  in  the 
railroads  was  restored  and,  with  the 
resultant  rise  in  the  market  price  of 
their  securities,  the  position  of  the 
institutions  owning  them  was  greatly 
strengthened. 

But  why  should  not  the  Federal 
Government  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
rail  carriers  in  this  crisis  ?  Was  it 
not  under  obligations  to  do  so?  Are 
they  not  virtual  wards  of  the  gov- 
ernment? Are  they  not  government- 
regulated,     government  -  controlled? 
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Would  it  be  fair,  decent  or  honest 
for  the  government  to  place  a  re- 
straining hand  on  them,  to  limit  their 
earnings  in  time  of  prosperity,  and 
withhold  a  sustaining  hand  in  time 
of  adversity? 

Would  it  be  fair  to  tax  them  to 
build  highways,  to  deepen  waterways 
and  dig  canals,  deny  them  the  use 
of  those  facilities,  subsidize  and  set 
up  on  them  competition,  then,  in  a 
crisis,  let  the  railroads  collapse? 

Does  the  government  stand  to  lose 
by  ^aiding  the  railroads?  What  is 
the  experience  of  the  past  ? 

When  the  government  handed  the 
carriers  back  to  their  owners  in  1920, 
on  President  Wilson's  recommenda- 
tion, Congress  provided  a  fund 
which  the  I.C.C.  might  use  in  mak- 
ing loans  to  the  railroads  until  they 
could  get  on  their  feet.  The  loans 
made  aggregated  almost  a  billion  dol- 
lars. Practically  all  of  the  money 
has  been  repaid.  The  government 
charged  the  roads  six  per  cent  in- 
terest while  it  obtained  the  money 
from  the  people  at  an  average  of 
about  four  per  cent.  Even  if  we  de- 
duct, as  total  losses,  the  loans  which 
have  not  yet  been  repaid,  the  profit 
to  the  government  in  that  transac- 
tion amounts  to  $25,000,000.  The 
same  thing  is  happening  now.  The 
R.F.C.  and  the  I.C.C.  are  careful  to 
see  that  the  loans  are  "adequately 
secured."  The  government  stands  to 
make  a  handsome  profit  unless  its 
policy  should  undergo  a  change,  the 
roads    he    refused    further  support, 
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forced  into  bankruptcy  and  into  gov- 
ernment ownership,  in  which  case  we 
would  be  heading  for  the  bottomless 
pit  of  bureaucracy  and  economic 
chaos.  Some  profess  to  see,  some, 
I  know,  desire  that  era,  but  they  are 
looking  out  of  jaundiced  eyes  or 
through  colored  glasses.  Those  were 
the  things  prophecied  by  many  and 
demanded  by  groups  in  1920,  but 
they  did  not  come. 

And  so  the  prolonged  depression, 
plus  unregulated,  government-fos- 
tered competition,  plus  taxation  at 
the  rate  of  $1540  per  mile  per  an- 
num, a  considerable  part  of  which  is 
used  to  build  roads  and  provide  wa- 
terways for  their  competitors,  has 
brought  the  rail  carriers  to  their 
knees.  And  here  let  me  say,  paren- 
thetically, the  claim  of  the  bus  and 
truck  people  that  they  .pay  more 
taxes  than  the  railroads  is  the  most 
deceptive  statement  ever  accepted 
by  a  confiding  public.  Ninety-nine 
per  cent  of  these  so-called  bus  and 
truck  taxes,  license  and  gasoline  col- 
lections, are  not  taxes  at  all  but  are 
contributions  toward  the  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  the  high- 
ways over  which  they  operate  while 
the  railroads  construct  and  maintain 
their  own  highways,  pay  taxes  on 
those  highways  and  all  of  their  taxes 
go  for  the  support  of  government, 
federal,  state  and  local.  Soon  the 
public,  when  its  highways  have  col- 
lapsed before  its  bonds  are  retired, 
will  get  the  correct  picture  and  the 
pleasure  car  owners,  too,  will  have 
something  to  say  on  the  subject. 

Though  the  railroads  are  on  their 
knees,  still  they  continue  to  render 
efficient  service.  The  public  wants 
and  will  demand  that  they  continue 
to  do  so.    Can  they  do  it? 

If  they  are  able  to  avoid  complete 
prostration  until  there  is  a  rally  in 
the  general  business  situation,  some- 
thing we  hope,  and  most  people  be- 
lieve, is  near  at  hand,  undoubtedly 
they  will.  An  increase  in  the  vol- 
ume of  their  business  quickly  will 
be  reflected  in  their  net  earnings, 
for  many  additional  economies  have 
been  effected  in  recent  years,  al- 
though the  government  and  the  pub- 
lic must  make  up  their  minds  to 
support  the  roads  in  effecting  still 
other  economies. 

In  recent  years  the  railroads  have, 
through  large  expenditures  for  wa- 
ter-treating plants,  been  able  to  save 
huge  sums  in  engine  repairs.  Treated 
ties,  now  in  general  use.  last  three 
times  as  long  as  before  they  were 
treated  and  scientifically  prepared 
and  used  fuel  has  greatly  reduced 


fuel  costs.  Added  to  these  are  thou- 
sands of  discontinued  stations  and 
local  trains  for  which  there  no 
longer  was  need,  the  truck  and  bus 
having  made  them  obsolete. 

Undoubtedly  many  unprofitable 
branch  lines,  as  well  as  quite  a  few 
short  lines,  will  be  abandoned,  lines 
into  rural  sections  which  have  been 
paralleled  by  modern  highways  and 
upon  which  the  bus  and  truck  serv- 
ice is  ample  for  public  requirements. 
Of  course,  the  communities  will  re- 
gret to  see  the  railroads  go;  will 
even  more  regret  to  lose  the  $1540 
per  mile  per  annum  of  taxes,  but 
there  is  no  court  nor  law  which  will 
compel  the  maintenance  of  a  line  of 
railroad  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  taxes.  Of  course,  such  aban- 
donment, in  some  instances,  will 
cause  real  hardship.  Down  in  the 
southern  part  of  my  home  state  of 
West  Virginia,  there  is  such  a  case 
now.  A  railroad,  having  rebuilt  its 
line  through  a  county,  seeks  to  aban- 
don its  old,  or  original,  line.  The 
county  is  fighting  the  proposition  for 
its  bonds  were  issued,  based  in  large 
part  on  the  assessed  value  of  that 
railroad  mileage.  If  the  county  loses 
that  railroad  tax  it  will  be  in  a  se- 
rious plight. 

But  are  we  not  presumed  to  know 
the  probable  effects  of  our  acts  ?  Do 
we  not  know  we  cannot  eat  our  cake 
and  have  it  too?  If  we,  the  people, 
require  or  permit  our  government  to 
create  something  to  take  the  place, 
in  considerable  part,  of  something 
already  in  existence,  do  we  not  know 
that  we  must  lose  the  unused  part 
of  the  other  agency? 

And  here  let  us  consider  for  a 
moment  the  proposed  St.  Lawrence- 
Deep  Waterway  project,  about 
which  some  people  are  so  enthusias- 
tic, for  the  completion  of  which  this 
government  has  just  signed  a  treaty 
with  Canada,  which  either  will  be 
ratified  or  rejected  when  Congress 
convenes  again. 

At  the  British  Trade  Conference, 
at  Ottawa,  Premier  Bennett  of  Can- 
ada valiantly  fought  for  and  shrewd- 
ly obtained  an  agreement  with  Eng- 
land whereby  Canadian  products 
may,  under  the  terms  thereof,  enter 
the  English  market  free,  whereas 
England  is  imposing  tariff  rates 
upon  our  commodities  that  are  al- 
most prohibitive.  If  our  exporters 
crash  the  tariff  wall,  pay  the  duty 
and  sell  something  in  that  market 
now,  it  takes  approximately  from 
one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the 
amount  received  to  convert  the  Eng- 


lish pound  into  American  dollars. 
The  apple  growers  of  my  state,  who 
have  always  had  a  good  market  in 
England,  now  find  their  products 
barred  or  terrifically  handicapped  in 
favor  of  the  inferior  Canadian  ap- 
ple. The  wheat  growers  of  the  west 
and  northwest  are  in  exactly  the 
same  situation.  Premier  Bennett  has 
secured  a  cinch  on  the  English  mar- 
ket for  the  products  of  his  country, 
but  he  is  perfectly  willing  to  permit 
the  United  States  to  spend  anywhere 
from  a  quarter  of  a  billion  to  a  half 
billion  dollars  on  the  St.  Lawrence- 
Deep  Waterway  project  so  as  to 
move  the  Atlantic  ocean  westward 
some  two  thousand  miles,  close  up 
to  the  wheat  areas  of  Western  Can- 
ada, so  he  can  get  cheaper  transpor- 
tation for  Canadian  wheat  to  the 
English  market  from  which  this 
country  is  to  be  barred. 

Are  we  going  along  with  the  St. 
Lawrence  deal? 

The  United  States  Senate  yet 
must  ratify  the  treaty  before  it  is 
effective,  and  if  ratified  both  houses 
of  Congress  must  vote  to  appropri- 
ate the  necessary  funds  before  the 
work  actually  can  be  done.  Perhaps 
the  American  people  will  wake  up 
to  this  game  in  the  meantime. 

So,  branches  of  railroads,  built  as 
feeders,  turned  into  suckers  by  new 
transportation  agencies,  will  have  to 
go.  Railroads  will,  of  necessity,  be 
consolidated ;  overhead  will  be  re- 
duced ;  expensive  soliciting  of  busi- 
ness will  be  discontinued. 

Out  of  this  era  and  ordeal  should 
emerge  mainline  railroads,  stripped, 
strengthened  and  secure,  vital  and 
efficient,  with  their  long  hauls  and 
heavy  freight,  coordinated  with  other 
transportation  agencies,  all  fitted 
into  their  proper  place  and  sphere. 

Does  not  this  seem  reasonable? 
I  do  not  believe  the  American  peo- 
ple are  either  dishonest  or  crazy.  I 
think  I  know  them.  I  have  trusted 
many  of  them  and  some  of  them 
have  trusted  me.  I  have  abiding  faith 
in  them.  Sometimes  their  vision  is 
temporarily  obscured  by  political 
camouflage  and  their  hearing  dulled 
by  demagogic  clamor  but  sooner  or 
later  they  hear  distinctly  and  see 
clearly.  They  will  do  so  in  this  case. 

You  and  men  like  you  can  aid  tre- 
mendously by  putting  the  picture 
properly  before  all  those  with  whom 
you  come  in  contact,  not  alone  for 
the  sake  of  the  companies  you  repre- 
sent or  for  the  sake  of  the  railroads, 
their  owners  and  the  millions  of  fur- 
loughed  employees,  but  for  the  sake 
of  our  common  country. 
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There  seems  to  be  an  unusual  epi- 
demic spreading  among  traffic  officials 
trying  to  outdo  each  other  in  the  de- 
velopment of  freak  ideas,  in  an  effort 
to  either  develop  passenger  travel  or 
secure  a  form  of  whoopee  publicity. 
At  any  event  we  still  claim  to  be  from 
Missouri  and  "will  have  to  be  shown" 
before  we  concede  that  any  of  them 
will  actually  build  added  permanent 
revenue  for  the  roads. 


Pooling  of  Traffic 

While  pooling  of  traffic  does  not 
meet  with  the  approval  of  the  I.C.C., 
we  wonder  if  they  will  not  give  their 
official  O.K.  to  this  newest  phase  of 
the  old-time  problem.  Our  correspon- 
dent assures  us,  and  we  have  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  him,  as  he  backs  up  the 
information  with  the  picture  shown  on 
this  page,  that  on  November  21,  a 
special  train  left  the  Pennsylvania  sta- 
tion in  New  York  bound  for  Florida, 
equipped  with  a  swimming  pool,  me- 
chanical horse,  and  a  three-piece  orches- 
tra. Of  course  it  should  brighten  up 
one's  trip  if  all  the  pools  are  as  attrac- 
tively filled  as  the  one  in  this  picture, 
providing  the  engineer  is  sufficiently 
adept  in  handling  the  air  so  one  would 
be  assured  that  there  is  no  danger  of 
receiving  a  lap  full  of  water  in  event  of 
an  emergency  stop. 


No  Kabitzers 

Now  comes  the  newest  from  Bos- 
ton. On  Saturday,  January  14,  the 
Boston  &  Maine  started  an  "All- 
Bridge"  Special.  The  road's  announce- 
ment said: 

"Contract  and  auction  devotees  will 
start  playing  in  specially  arranged 
Pullman  cars  when  the  'Bridge  Train' 
leaves  the  North  station  in  Boston  at 
9  a.m.,  and  the  bridge  will  continue  all 
day,  with  tournaments  in  every  car, 
until  the  train  rolls  into  Montreal 
somewhere  around  7  o'clock  that  eve- 
ning. After  a  night's  rest  in  Montreal, 
the  games  will  be  resumed  at  9  a.m., 
the  next  morning,  as  the  train  starts 
its  return  trip  towards  Boston.  The 
players  will  have  a  total  of  more  than 
20  hours  of  continuous  bridge,  with  no 
'Kabitzers,'  no  telephones,  no  neigh- 
bors dropping  in,  or  anything  else  to 
disturb  them.  The  entire  train  will  be 
devoted  to  bridge  playing.  Leading  ex- 
perts and  instructors  of  bridge  in  New 
England,  including  Mrs.  Prescott  War- 
ren, Robert  M.  Kimball  of  the  Boston 
Whist  Club,  James  Magner  of  the 
Hawthorne  Club,  W.  L.  Holter  of  the 
University   Club,  W.   C.   Cogswell  of 


Kabitzers   Like   These   Are   Not  Allowed 
on  the  Boston  &  Maine's  New 
"Bridge  Train". 

the  Boston  Chess  Club,  Sidney  Wirt 
of  the  Boston  Art  Club,  and  others 
will  be  in  charge  of  the  various  cars 
and  the  tournaments.  The  train  will 
not,  however,  by  any  means,  be  for 
the  expert  only,  arrangements  having 
been  completed  so  that  even  individual 
players  on  the  'Bridge  Train'  will  be 
provided  with  partners  and  be  pitted 
against  opponents  of  equal  ability  and 
skill.  Cards,  prizes  and  tournament 
fees  are  all  provided  in  the  train  with 
the  entire  trip  priced  at  less  than  half 
the  usual  fare." 


What,  No   Diner?  Sun  Lamps  and  a 
Beach  for  a  Transcontinental  Trip 
by  Rail 

On  February  21,  a  train  will  pull  out 


of  far-famed  Hollywood  bound  for  the 
inaugural  ceremonies  at  Washington 
on  March  4.  The  publicity  agents 
claim  that  the  human  cargo  is  expected 
to  include  such  famous  stars  of  film- 
dom  as  William  Powell,  Bebe  Daniels, 
James  Cagney,  Joe  E.  Brown,  Loretta 
Young,  Guy  Kibbee,  Evelyn  Knapp, 
Mary  Brian,  Alice  White,  Laura  La 
Plante,  and  perhaps  George  Brent  and 
Bette  Davis.  Also  twelve  chorus  girls, 
said  to  be  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
Hollywood. 

On  its  journey  eastward  the  train's 
approach,  through  the  country  side,  vil- 
lage and  farm,  will  be  heralded  at  night 
by  vari-colored  beams  of  light  flashed 
into  the  heavens  from  a  battery  of 
Hollywood  lights  installed  in  the  bag- 
gage car.  In  addition  the  sides  of  the 
train  will  be  decorated  in  gold  and  sil- 
ver leaf  and  lighted  with  signs  using 
several  thousand  electric  light  bulbs. 

But  wait,  that's  not  all — so  the  movie 
stars  will  feel  at  home  they  are  taking 
a  bit  of  California  weather  and  scenery 
with  them.  The  observation  car  is  be- 
ing converted  to  serve  as  a  replica  of 
Malibu  Beach,  with  miniature  palm 
trees  on  the  observation  platform,  and 
the  interior  heated  and  lighted  by  sun 
lamps,  so  the  stars  can  take  their  sun 
baths. 

Here  is  the  secret — the  train  will 
carry  no  diner.  Instead,  the  stars'  meals 
will    be    served    from    a    kitchen  only, 


Some  Object  to  Trying  to  Keep  Time  to  Music  While  They  Bat.     Hut  How 
About  a  Little  "Jazz"  for  the  Buthf 
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and  what  a  kitchen,  as  the  publicity 
men  announce,  a  General  Electric-  all- 
electric  kitchen,  with  refrigerator, 
range,  dishwasher,  food  mixer,  modern 
lighting  and  other  electric  appliances  all 
installed  in  one  of  the  cars. 

The  publicity  notices  say  "this  is  the 
most  spectacular  nationwide  promo- 
tional project  ever  conceived  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  electrical  industry."  Warner 
Brothers  Pictures,  Inc.,  is  co-operating 
in  this  promotional  stunt  and  on  the 
Sunday  following  the  inaugural  ball 
(their  health  permitting)  the  stars  who 
make  the  trip  will  make  personal  ap- 
pearances at  the  premiere  showing  of 
the  new  movie,  "42nd  Street."  The  itin- 
erary for  the  trip  includes  stops  at  Den- 
ver, Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  Indian- 
apolis, Chicago,  Detroit,  Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh,  Washington.  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia,  Boston  and  New  York. 

It  has  taken  several  weeks  to  pre- 
pare the  train  for  the  trip  and  because 
of  the  lighting  it  was  necessary  to  se- 
cure permission  from  the  railroads,  in- 
dividually and  collectively,  as  well  as 
from  the  Pullman  Co.  Special  light- 
ing engineers  and  railroad  experts  were 
sent  to  Hollywood  to  work  out  the 
plans  for  the  lighting  and  to  construct 
the  signs  and  install  the  special  gen- 
crating  equipment  for  the  G.-E.  kitchen 
and  the  exterior  lighting,  as  the  regu- 
lar railroad  equipment  was  insufficient 
for  this  purpose. 


The  Yellow  Kid's  Birthday 

On  November  19,  1881,  limited  ex- 
press train  service  was  inaugurated  on 
American  railroads  when  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Limited  made  its  first  run  be- 
tween New  York  and  Chicago.  This 
train,  in  celebrating  its  51st  birthday 
anniversary  last  November,  established 
the  unequaled  record  of  continuous  op- 
eration on  a  high-speed  schedule,  with- 
out having  missed  a  single  trip  in  the 
fifty-one  years.  Statisticians  estimate- 
that  it  has  carried  6.600,000  passengers 
and  has  made  over  37,000  east  and 
westbound  trips  over  the  908-mile 
stretch  of  track  connecting  the  two 
cities.  The  public  has  always  known 
it  as  "The  Pennsylvania  Limited,"  but 
the  employees  of  the  railroad,  however, 
dubbed  it  the  "Yellow  Kid"  from  Jan- 
uary, 1898,  to  the  fall  of  1902,  during 
which  time  its  cars  were  painted  green 
below  the  window  sills  and  a  creamy 
white  above  that  line.  Since  1902  they 
have  been  painted  with  the  P.  R.  R. 
standard  tuscan  red. 


Chicago's  Thrill — A  Ride 
In  a  Rocket  Car 

This  issue  carries  upon  the  cover 
page  an  architect's  drawing  of  the 
"Sky  Ride"  which  will  be  one  of  the 
spectacular  features  of  Chicago's 
1933  World's  Fair — a  Century  of 
Progress  Exposition.  Two  steel 
towers  600  feet  high  and  2,000  feet 
apart  will  he  connected  by  cables  at 
the  200-foot  level,  carrying  rocket 
cars  which  will  shoot  through  the 
air  at  high  speed.  At  the  tops  of 
the  towers  will  be  observation  plat- 
forms from  which  visitors  will  be 
able  to  see  Chicago  and  its  surround- 
ing area  for  miles  in  all  directions. 
High  speed  elevators  will  carry  visi- 
tors up  to  the  rocket  cars  and  to  the 
observation  platforms. 

On  the  left  of  the  picture  may  be 
observed  a  section  of  Northerly 
Island  on  which  one  of  the  towers 
will  be  located  between  the  electrical 
group  and  the  states  building.  Across 
the  lagoon  on  the  mainland  is  shown 
the  other  tower  which  will  rise  be- 
tween the  Hall  of  Science  and  Sol- 
dier Field  Stadium. 

Probably  no  other  city  in  the 
world  is  as  well  situated  for  an  ex- 
position of  a  Century  of  Progress 
as  the  modern  City  of  Chicago,  with 
its  wide  flung  lake  shore.  To  go 
over  to  the  old  1893  exhibition 
grounds  in  Chicago  and  view  some 
of  the  buildings  still  standing  and 
then  return  to  the  site  of  the  com- 
ing exhibition  is  an  interesting  ex- 
perience in  comparisons.  Here  the 
new  buildings  being  erected  have 
none  of  the  detail  observed  in  the 
former  exhibition  buildings,  instead 
there  is  only  such  contour  as  the 
modern  architect  conceives  as  appro- 
priate to  our  times.  Long  sweeping 
lines,  unbroken  by  openings  such  as 
windows  or  prepossessing  entrances, 
are  the  marked  differences,  so  when 
we  view  these  buildings  from  the 
Sky  Ride  cars,  we  shall  get  some 
idea  of  what  a  future  city  will  look- 
like. 

Those  people  who  have  been  crav- 
ing airplane  rides  with  some  fast 
hold  to  Mother  Earth,  will  find 
their  desires  fulfilled  in  this  modern 
sensation,  which  will  have  all  the 
thrill  of  aviation  and  at  the  same 
time  the  safety  of  a  ferris  wheel. 

The  "Sky  Ride"  will  have  a  span 
between  its  towers  of  about  1.X50 
feet,  thus  giving  it  a  greater  span 
than  many  of  the  famous  suspension 
bridges  of  the  United  States.  '  The 
Brooklyn  bridge,   for  example,  has 


a  span  of  1,595  feet.  The  Williams- 
burg bridge  over  the  East  river  in 
New  York  has  a  1,600-foot  span  and 
the  Manhattan  bridge  has  a  span  of 
1,470  feet.  The  Delaware-Hudson 
bridge,  linking  Philadelphia  and 
Camden,  has  a  span  of  1,750  feet. 
The  Sky  Ride  will  have  a  span 
equal  to  that  of  the  Ambassador 
bridge  at  Detroit.  The  combined  ef- 
forts of  great  bridge  builders,  struc- 
tural engineers,  docking  companies, 
steel  producers  and  manufacturers 
of  elevators  were  required  in  the 
construction  of  the  "Sky  Ride,"  and 
the  approximate  cost  will  be  $1,- 
000,000. 

Plans  for  the  Pageant  of  Travel 
are  also  beginning  to  take  shape.  A 
huge  open-air  theater  is  being  built. 
The  pageant  will  dramatize  man's 
achievements  in  transporting  his 
goods  and  himself  throughout  the 
past  century.  With  a  cast  of  loco- 
motives, steamships,  automobiles  and 
airplanes,  as  actors,  six  major  epochs 
in  transportation  in  the  United 
States  will  be  enacted  and  the  steady 
progress  of  travel  presented  in  or- 
derly and  chronological  fashion. 

Among  the  scenes  portrayed  will 
be  the  coming  of  the  steamboat,  of 
the  locomotive,  of  the  automobile 
and  of  the  airplane.  Performances 
will  be  given  at  least  twice  a  day 
during  the  Exposition  from  June  1 
to  November  1,  1933. 

A  triple  stage,  similar  to  those 
built  by  the  Greeks  in  ancient  times, 
or  the  recent  ones  constructed  by 
Max  Reinhardt  in  Germany  will  be 
designed  to  give  the  pageant  the 
most  realistic  setting  possible. 

On  the  forestage,  250  feet  long, 
will  be  placed  a  standard  railroad 
track  and  a  full  width  highway. 

The  inner  stage  on  which  most  of 
the  dramatic  action  will  take  place 
will  have  an  opening  of  145  feet. 
It  will  be  equipped  with  two  large 
revolving  platforms  each  thirty  feet 
in  diameter,  for  the  rapid  changes  of 
scenery  necessary  for  the  production. 

At  the  rear,  the  third  stage,  used 
for  water  craft,  will  open  into  Lake 
Michigan,  the  blue  waters  of  the 
lake  forming  the  backdrop. 

With  this  combination  triple  stage 
it  will  be  possible  to  show  railroad 
trains,  boats,  highway  vehicles  and 
airplanes  moving  under  their  own 
power. 


"One  way  to  abolish  wars  for  all 
time  would  be  to  agree  to  postpone 
the  next  war  until  the  World  War 
debts  are  paid." — Lord  Drwar. 


Edi  torial  Comment 


Developing  the  Fannie 

It's  a  new  disease,  this  sit-tight-is,  no  epidemic  has 
ever  spread  over  America  so  rapidly  and  so  completely, 
or  met  with  such  general  acceptance  as  being  incurable 
except  by  the  process  of  time.  Everyone  seems  to  be 
waiting  for  a  Moses  to  lead  us  out  of  the  Wilderness 
or  for  the  waving  of  the  magic  wand  which  will  vanish 
all  our  troubles  and  return  us  to  our  former  state  of 
affluence.  If  we  were  to  send  an  inquiry  to  the  lead- 
ing business  men  of  the  country,  as  others  have  done, 
we  would  get  back  a  one  hundred  per  cent  reply  assur- 
ing us  that  the  recovery  has  started,  that  we  will  make 
slow  progress  during  1933  and  reach  normal — without 
anyone  knowing  what  normal  is — in  1934.  It  is  the 
acceptance  of  just  such  thoughts  as  these  that  make 
progress  slow. 

In  an  editorial  in  the  February  4th  issue,  the  Satur- 
day Evening  Post  said : 

"Suppose  all  of  us  were  starting  over  again  in  our 
same  enterprise — would  we  not  expect  the  building 
process  to  be  a  struggle?  And  would  we  not  attack 
the  job  in  a  fresh  and  courageous  spirit? 

"With  the  lowered  expenses  generally  prevailing  to- 
day, a  very  large  percentage  of  business  enterprises  are 
so  stripped  of  the  accumulated  extravagances  of  the 
whoopee  period  that  they  would  now  break  even  at  least, 
given  a  very  modest  increase  in  volume. 

"Why,  then,  should  business  insist  on  looking  over 
their  shoulders  at  the  volume  figures  of  1928  or  1929, 
or  even  the  figures  of  1931,  when  the  only  possible 
direction  to  look  for  better  times  is  toward  the  years 
ahead  ? 

"Revolutionary  as  the  idea  may  be,  perhaps  the  time 
has  come  for  American  business  literally  to  start  its 
thinking  and  planning  from  scratch. 

"Starting  from  today,  and  ignoring  all  past  years' 
figures,  we  would  have  to  do  a  little  better  tomorrow 
than  we  did  today  to  register  progress.  And,  more 
than  anything  else  in  the  world,  what  we  all  need  is  a 
sense  of  progress,  to  quicken  our  spirit  and  give  us 
hope  and  courage  to  fight  our  way  up  and  out.  Ac- 
tually, it  might  even  prove  quite  exciting,  this  fresh 
start." 

Today  the  entire  basis  of  considering  the  railroad 
problem  seems  to  be  comparative.  To  compare  our 
volume  of  traffic,  our  expenses,  and  operating  ratio  with 
the  peak  operations  of  1928  and  1929,  accomplishes 
very  little,  except  to  give  the  statistician  work.  If  we 
can  forget  these  old  figures,  consider  railroading  as  a 
new  industry,  work  and  plan  entirely  for  the  future, 
both  by  a  drive  to  develop  business  and  to  improve  the 
plant,  and  equipment,  so  that  it  will  be  in  shape  to  pro- 
duce transportation  at  a  lower  cost  and  with  greater 
efficiency  in  the  future,  we  will  be  going  places. 

But  constructive  planning  and  working  towards  the 
future,  or  even  working  for  the  immediate  present 
seems  to  be  completely  out  of  style.  A  few  railroad 
presidents,  with  a  real  belief  that  railroading  has  not 
perished  from  the  earth,  and  with  a  pronounced  and 
definite  viewpoint  that  we  are  facing  the  greatest  era 
of  railroad  development  and  improvement  that  has  ever 


been  known,  which  we  are,  would  do  a  tremendous 
amount  to  stimulate  activity. 

As  long  as  our  railroads  are  operated  and  under  the 
dominance  of  Wall  Street  'and  the  financial  interests, 
instead  of  their  active  managements,  and  as  long  as 
these  interests  continue  to  nurse  their  wounds  and  rub 
the  bruises  incurred  by  their  own  cupidity,  and  demand 
only  from  the  railroads  as  favorable  a  current  net  state- 
ment as  conditions  permit,  regardless  of  expediency  or 
due  consideration  of  the  effect  on  the  future  by  depre- 
ciation of  the  property,  such  initative  cannot  be  ex- 
pected. 

In  the  prehistoric  days— before  the  World  War — 
bankers  seemed  to  believe  that  money  should  be  invested 
in  active  enterprises  and  earnings  from  such  capital  be 
expected  from  the  future.  That  was  constructive  build- 
ing, but  today  the  current  policy  that  money  is  only 
good  for  the  pound  of  flesh  and  interest  that  can  be 
produced  at  once,  absolutely  throttles  the  most  normal 
progression. 


Buy  Equipment  Now 

It  is  estimated  that  one  man  out  of  every  four  em- 
ployable workers  is  now  unemployed  and  the  relief 
agencies  estimate  that  their  problem  is  the  caring  for 
25  million  souls  this  winter.  There  is  a  limit  to  further 
meeting  the  unemployment  situation  by  providing  work 
on  public  improvements,  as  such  work  must  ultimately 
be  paid  for  by  taxation.  Further,  the  providing  of  this 
type  of  work  affords  no  permanent  solution  of  the 
unemployment  problem.  President  Hoover  said  on  Au- 
gust 26th,  1932,  "In  the  furtherance  of  business  recov- 
ery, it  is  clearly  necessary  that  there  be  a  co-ordinated 
effort  in  hastening  the  return  of  the  unemployed  to 
employment  in  their  natural  industries."  This  is  the 
only  solution  that  holds  promise  of  real  stability. 

Are  the  railroads  giving  sufficient  consideration  to 
this  subject?  When  we  move  away  the  haze  from  the 
railroad  situation,  with  all  the  conflicting  problems, 
many  of  them  only  molehills  compared  to  the  mountains 
that  are  being  made  out  of  them,  the  real  necessity  is 
to  increase  the  volume  of  traffic  handled.  There  seems 
to  be  only  one  way  to  do  this,  and  this  is  by  a  general 
improvement  in  business,  increasing  the  buying  capacity 
of  the  people. 

Some  of  the  largest  decreases  in  employment  have 
been  in  what  we  call  the  basic  industries,  when  steel 
production  is  down  to  14  to  19  per  cent  of  normal  and 
railroad  supply  and  equipment  manufacturers  are  only 
employing  from  3  to  10  per  cent  of  their  normal  staffs, 
the  problem  is  to  a  degree  an  internal  one. 

Nothing  can  justify  such  a  reduction  in  maintenance 
as  the  railroads  have  made  during  the  past  year,  except 
dire  necessity  or  an  attempt  to  achieve  personal  grati- 
fication by  making  monthly  figures  balance  so  as  to 
show  a  net  income,  regardless  of  whether  you  are  sell- 
ing out  your  future  operating  efficiency  by  so  doing. 

Equipment,  cars  and  locomotives  are  in  a  poor  con- 
dition and  becoming  more  obsolete  every  year.  The 
policy  that  in  times  like  these  says  "We  can't  af- 
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ford  new  equipment"  and  "we  don't  need  equipment 
until  the  volume  of  traffic  picks  up"  is  moribund. 

The  purchase  at  this  time  of  100,000  freight  cars 
and  1,000  locomotives  would  do  more  to  stimulate  busi- 
ness and  aid  unemployment  than  any  other  action  po- 
litical or  economic. 

Don't  let's  forget  that  the  Railway  Equipment  Fi- 
nancing Corporation  have  made  arrangements  with  the 
R.F.C.  and  are  in  a  position  to  aid  in  financing  the 
purchase  of  cars,  locomotives  and  other  equipment. 

Don't  let's  forget  that  the  history  of  every  previous 
depression  shows  that  the  big  break  came  when  the 
railroads  started  to  buy. 

Don't  let's  forget  that  obsolescence  works  day  and 
night  and  that  every  year  that  new  equipment,  new 
ideas  and  improvements  are  not  added  to  the  plant  our 
obsolescence  is  increasing  and  our  efficiency  going  down. 

Let  us  quote  again  an  authority  who  some  time  ago 
said  "at  the  present  rate  of  replacement,  in  19.35  less 
than  13  per  cent  of  our  locomotives  will  be  less  than 
ten  years  old.  Yet,  any  locomotive  over  ten  years  old 
is  not  economical  to  run  today."  Since  this  statement 
was  made  a  year  ago,  only  two  locomotives  have  been 
ordered  and  only  37  new  ones  placed  in  service  by  the 
Class  I  roads,  so  even  this  ratio  is  not  being  maintained. 

During  1932  only  2,799  new  freight  cars  were  put 
into  service  by  the  Class  I  carriers,  yet  500,000  freight 
cars  with  old  arch  bar  trucks  are  scheduled  to  be  re- 
tired before  1936.  Many  cars  now  listed  as  "bad  order" 
are  not  worth  repairing  as  modern  cars  with  less  main- 
tenance required  would  prove  more  economical. 

The  sooner  the  carriers  arrange  for  a  future  policy 
to  cover  more  rapid  elimination  of  obsolete  equipment 
and  the  purchase  of  modern  equipment  the  greater  will 
be  the  economy  and  the  more  efficient  the  operations. 

Concentration  on  this  subject  and  completion  of  ar- 
rangements to  resume  the  purchase  of  equipment,  will 
do  more  to  increase  steel  production,  increase  car  load- 
ing, reduce  taxation  which  is  after  all  accruing  largely 
as  a  dole  to  unemployed,  return  men  to  their  normal 
vocations  and  reduce  the  bread  lines. 


Carnegie  Had  the  Right  Idea 

From  1873  to  1879  you  couldn't  give  away  a  rolling 
mill.  Yet  that  was  the  time  when  Carnegie  went  ahead 
building  the  great  Edgar  Thomson  Steel  Works.  Tes- 
tifying before  the  Stanley  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  William  C.  Temple,  Commissioner  of 
the  Steel  Plate  Association,  said  of  Carnegie :  "Mr. 
Carnegie  realized  that  the  real  time  to  extend  your 
operations  was  when  nobody  else  was  doing  it.  When- 
ever there  would  come  a  boom  in  the  steel  trade  most 
manufacturers  would  start  in  and  build  new  steel 
works.  They  would  have  to  pay  the  very  highest  prices 
for  the  materials  that  entered  into  these  constructions 
on  account  of  the  boom  times,  and  about  the  time  they 
were  ready  to  operate  the  bloom  was  off  the  peach  and 
the  works  would  have  to  close  down." 

Following  the  panic  of  1873  we  read  of  conditions 
very  similar  to  today.  "Money  passed  out  of  circula- 
tion, those  having  any  hoarded  it.  Since  the  rich  could 
not  collect  the  interest  on  their  investments,  they  could 
not  pay  their  bills,  while  the  sufferings  of  the  poor 
proved  an  unprecedented  tax  on  philanthropy.  Sheriffs 
levied  on  property,  equities  were  sold  for  any  price 
they  would  bring." 


Still  under  these  conditions  Carnegie  was  extending 
his  plants.  There  are  roads  today  who  could  afford  to 
improve  their  facilities,  buy  new  equipment,  etc.,  which 
they  are  not  doing.  There  is  no  reason  to  question  the 
policy,  it  will  prove  itself,  all  you  need  is  vision.  Buy 
now  when  prices  are  low  and  labor  cheap.  It's  one  wav 
of  reducing  capitalization.  The  still  more  important 
phase,  however,  is  with  your  facilities  in  condition,  you 
are  prepared  for  efficient  operation,  you  are  prepared  to 
render  service  as  fast  as  business  improves,  and  make 
earnings  that  the  road  that  is  handicapped  by  having 
first  to  put  its  house  in  order  can't  hope  to  do.  Think 
this  over,  it's  sound  logic;  Carnegie  had  the  right  idea. 


Man  ana 

"It  is  time  that  business  men  turned  their  attention 
to  the  railroad  problem,  and  lent  a  hand  in  solving  it 
from  the  strictly  business  standpoint — that  of  their  own 
interest,"  said  J.  A.  H.  Kerr,  a  year  or  two  ago  when  he 
was  president  of  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. "It  is  possible  today,"  he  said  at  that  time,  in 
one  of  the  chamber's  publications,  "to  buy  transportation 
on  a  price  basis.  But  business  men  may  hesitate  before 
transferring  traffic  to  competing  agencies  which  were  the 
railroads  crippled,  would  soon  advance  rates.  Price  com- 
petition brings  no  permanent  savings.  The  railroads 
need  support  in  working  out  real  and  lasting  economies. 
The  railroads  are  very  large  customers  of  all  business. 
Each  business  man  may  weigh  for  himself  the  effects 
upon  his  own  affairs  if  their  great  payrolls  were  affected, 
or  their  huge  yearly  purchases  of  equipment  and  sup- 
plies. The  circulation  of  railroad  money  benefits  every- 
body, everywhere,  directly  and  indirectly." 

Forewarnings  of  this  sort  were  issued  several  years 
ago,  still  little  attention  was  paid  to  them,  and  now 
today  we  are  all  tasting  some  of  the  bitter  fruit  of  ex- 
perience. But  let's  repeat  again  today  those  last  few 
words,  "The  circulation  of  railroad  money  benefits  every- 
body, everywhere,  directly  and  indirectly."  Still,  with 
these  facts  known  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  receive  some 
legislative  action  on  necessary  railroad  bills  before  the 
Transportation  world  can  move  toward  better  days,  Con- 
gress blissfully  ignores  the  subject.  With  adjournment 
of  the  lame  duck  session  many  of  the  bills  effecting  the 
railroads  will  die  and  have  to  be  reintroduced,  in  the 
next  Congress. 

Nothing's  more  dull  and  negligent 
Than  an  old  lazy  government. 
That  knows  no  interest  of  state 
But  such  as  serves  a  present  strait. 

— Butler. 


Majority  rule  puts  into  power  statesmen  who  appeal 
to  the  lowest  instincts  of  the  mob  in  order  to  get  the 
highest  number  of  votes. — Sir  Philip  Gibbs. 


I  never  tell  a  man  that  an  acquaintance  is  mad  at 
him  and  saying  mean  things  about  him.  *  *  *  But  if  I 
hear  a  genuine  compliment  for  anyone  I  always  tell  it. 

— Ed  Howe. 


"It  is  not  on  economic  grounds  that  nations  choose 
their  policy ;  it  is  on  national  grounds  that  they 
choose  their  economies." — Salvador  de  Madariaga. 
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The  Hot  Box 

By  H.  K.  Allen 

Seems  like  we  can't  get  our  train 
over  this  part  of  the  road  a  sin- 
gle night  without  setting  off  a 
car  with  a  hot  box,"  said  Conductor 
Harper  as  the  engineer  signaled  to 
stop  at  the  next  siding.  "This  makes 
one  every  night  this  week,  and  the 
funny  part  of  it  is  they  all  run  hot 
at  about  this  point  on  the  division." 

"That  ain't  a  bit  funnier  than  hav- 
ing the  train  robbed  every  night  on 
this  division,  is  it?"  Patrolman 
O'Leary  inquired  as  he  lifted  his 
200  pounds  from  the  bunk  in  the 
caboose  and  made  for  the  water  jug 
in  the  cupboard.  "What  gets  me  is 
that  with  five  cars  of  silk  right  next 
to  this  caboose,  and  me  a  ridin'  it, 
we  show  up  at  Oxford  with  two  cars 
pilfered  last  night,  and  one  every 
other  night  this  week.  T'll  tell  you 
it's  uncanny." 


moving  about  in  the  darkness.  Com- 
ing a  little  closer  O'Leary  could  see 
they  were  carrying  bolts  of  the  silk 
across  the  westbound  main  track  and 
depositing  it  in  a  thicket  alongside 
of  the  right  of  way. 

Stealthily  crossing  the  westbound 
track,  O'Leary  secreted  himself  in 
the  tall  bushes,  about  15  feet  from 
the  point  where  the  stolen  goods  were 
being  thrown,  where  he  could  com- 
mand a  good  view  of  the  perform- 
ance and  get  an  idea  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  men  in  the  gang  and  the  ex- 
tent of  their  operations. 

Bolts  of  satin,  of  rose  fern,  or- 
ange, old  rose,  scarlet,  chestnut,  light 
and  dark  blue  shades  were  being  car- 
ried from  the  car.  It  was  apparent, 
however,  that  not  much  time  was  be- 
ing lost  by  the  gang  in  admiring  the 
attractive  colors,  for  O'Leary  knew 
that  such  gangs  usually  worked 
quickly  to  get  as  much  of  the  loot  as 
possible  before  being  interrupted  by 


his  .45  calibre  regulation  revolver, 
O'Leary  crept  stealthily  toward  the 
box  car,  coming  to  a  halt  in  an  erect 
position  about  15  feet  from  the  gang. 
Firing  into  the  air,  to  attract  the  at- 
tention of  the  flagman  and  Conductor 
Harper,  and  startle  the  three  train 
robbers,  O'Leary  called  out,  in  a 
husky  and  commanding  tone,  "Stick 
'em  up,  boys,  you're  all  covered." 

Another  shot  rang  as  one  of  the 
trio  reached  his  right  hand  toward 
his  hip  pocket,  and  he  toppled  over 
with  a  groan.  A  bullet  from 
O'Leary 's  gun  had  lodged  in  his 
right  shoulder.  The  other  two  train 
robbers  had  started  under  the  box 
car,  intent  upon  making  their  escape 
from  the  other  side,  but  hearing  the 
second  shot,  and  seeing  their  com- 
panion fall,  they  resumed  their  posi- 
tion alongside  of  the  box  car  and 
obeyed  the  command  to  "stick  'em 
up". 

"Well,  it  worked,"  said  Conductor 


"It  is  that,"  said  Harper.  "I  don't 
— say,  where  is  the  silk  tonight?" 

"Five  cars  together,  starting  three 
cars  from  the  caboose,"  said 
O'Leary. 

As  the  train  stopped,  Conductor 
Harper  and  Patrolman  O'Leary 
picked  up  their  lanterns,  stepped 
from  the  caboose  and  headed  toward 
the  engine,  Patrolman  O'Leary  hold- 
ing his  light  to  the  seals  on  the  box 
car  door  hasps,  and  giving  them  a 
pull  as  he  passed  to  see  that  they  had 
not  been  tampered  with  since  the 
train  left  the  last  terminal. 

"Give  me  your  lantern,"  said  Har- 
per, after  they  had  proceeded  about 
20  car  lengths  from  the  caboose  to- 
ward the  head  of  the  train,  "and 
work  your  way  back  over  this  side 
of  the  train.  I've  an  idea  that  we're 
being  watched,  and  if  anybody  is 
watching  us  he'll  think  we  are  still 
walking  toward  the  engine.  See  you 
after  we  set  this  car  out  and  re- 
couple  the  engine  to  the  train." 

"O.K.,  Harper,"  said  O'Leary,  "I 
can't  figure  you  out,  but  I'm  willing 
to  try  anything  once." 

Proceeding  cautiously  toward  the 
rear  of  the  train,  O'Leary  stopped 
abruptly  after  going  five  or  six  car 
lengths.    Figures  were  dimly  visible 


an  approaching  train,  in  the  opnosite 
direction  or  by  the  return  of  the 
train  crew  to  the  caboose. 

O'Leary  saw  there  were  three  men 
in  the  gang  of  thieves  but  not  a 
sound  came  from  them  as  they  silent- 
ly went  on  with  their  task,  except 
the  sound  of  their  footsteps  in  the 
road  bed  and  cinders,  and  the  dull 
thud  of  the  bolts  of  silk  as  they 
struck  the  ground  in  the  thicket. 

Then  came  the  five  shrill  blasts  of 
the  whistle  from  the  engine,  the  sig- 
nal to  the  flagman  to  leave  a  red 
flare  and  get  back  to  his  caboose. 
O'Leary  saw  the  red  flare  as  it  hit 
the  ties,  between  the  rails,  and  saw 
the  flickering  light  from  the  flagman's 
lantern  as  he  proceeded  toward  the 
caboose.  Looking  toward  the  engine 
he  could  also  see  the  two  specks  of 
light  from  the  lanterns  carried  bv 
Conductor  Harper  as  he  went  back 
to  the  rear  of  his  train. 

Still  the  bolts  of  silk  were  being 
carried  from  the  box  car  into  the 
thicket. 

Conductor  Harper  had  reached  the 
point  where  he  and  O'Leary  had  sep- 
arated before  the  three  train  robbers 
stopped  carrying  their  loot  from  the 
car.  Then  they  set  about  closing  the 
sliding  door  of  the  box  car.  Drawing 


Harper,  running  up  to  the  scene  of 
the  capture.  "I  knew  there  was  some- 
thing more  to  this  hot  box  business. 
T  knew  that  they  all  didn't  take  a 
notion  to  run  hot  at  this  same  place 
every  night." 

"Right  you  are,"  said  Patrolman 
O'Leary  as  they  placed  the  three 
handcuffed  men  inside  the  caboose, 
"but  tell  me,  how  did  you  figure  out 
that  these  hot  boxes  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  train  robberies  ?" 

"Well,"  said  Conductor  Harper, 
"I  have  been  a  thinking  about  these 
train  robberies  ever  since  you  have 
been  riding  with  me,  and  I've  also 
been  looking  at  these  cars  set  off  ev- 
ery night  with  hot  boxes.  I  found 
that  in  every  case  all  the  oil  and  pack- 
ing had  been  removed  from  the  box 
that  ran  hot,  and  this  led  me  to  be- 
lieve that  somebody  was  removing  it 
purposely.  Then  the  idea  struck  me 
that  while  we  were  up  at  the  head 
end  of  the  train,  settin'  off  the  car 
with  the  hot  box,  a  gang  was  robbing 
the  cars  from  the  side  they  knew 
you  had  inspected,  and  on  which  you 
would  not  return.  That's  why  we 
couldn't  tell  where  the  robberies  oc- 
curred." 

"Right  you  are,  captain,"  growled 
the  injured  train  robber.  "You  fig- 
ured your  hot  boxes  just  right." 
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As  locomotives  get  along  in  years 
they  become  more  and  more  expensive 
to  maintain  until  finally  their  excessive 
cost  warrants  the  purchase  of  new  power. 

This  is  true  today  of  thousands  of 
locomotives.  If  you  disregard  the  greater 
operating  economy  of  the  new  power 
and  consider  only  the  saving  in  main- 
tenance, you  are  more  than  justified  in 
buying  new  locomotives. 

But  don't  just  buy  new  locomotives. 
Provide  a  new  design  in  which  is  built 
the  many  Franklin  devices  that  will  aid 
you  in  keeping  maintenance  at  the  min- 
imum. There  was  never  greater  demand 
for  this  kind  of  action,  nor  a  time  when 
you  needed  more  help. 


FRANKLIN  RAILWAY 


NEW  YORK 
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MAINTENANCE" 

IVES  ♦  ♦  with  modern 
ed  to  keep  repairs  low 


By  making  it  possible  to  use  a  loco- 
motive of  Fewer  drivers  to  do  a  given 
job,  The  Locomotive  Booster  reduces 
maintenance  costs  five  to  ten  cents  per 
ocomotive  mile  since   maintenance  is 
roughly  proportional  to  the  number  of 
rivers,  as  your  own  records  show. 
The  Tandem  Main  Rod  Drive  distri- 
utes  the  piston  thrust  through  two  axles 
and  four  outside  main  crank  pins.  The 
work  of  the  main  pin  is  thus  reduced  25 
to  50  per  cent.  By  providing  two  pairs 
of  "mains"  instead  of  one,  a  better  power 
distribution  is  secured  and  the  wear  on 
driving  brasses  and  main  and  side  rod 
bushings  is  reduced.    Improved  power 
distribution  also  reduces  the  stresses  on 


machinery  and  reduces  slipping,  thus  con- 
trolli  ng  one  of  the  causes  for  high  main- 
tenance. 

Shoes  and  Wedges  are  another  main- 
tenance item  on  which  Franklin  helps. 

The  Automatic  Adjustable  Driving  Box 
Wedge  prevents  brass-pounds  from  ac- 
cumulating and  thereby  protects  thewhole 
locomotive  foundation  from  the  racking 
pounds  that  come  from  loose  wedges. 

Flange  wear  is  another  reducible  main- 
tenance factor.  The  Lateral  Motion 
Driving  Box  eases  the  locomotive  around 
curves  thus  reducing  flange  grinding  and 
flange  wear,  especially  on  switchers  as  it 
permits  an  eight  wheeler  to  go  where 
only  a  six  could  go  before. 


IUPPLY   COMPANY,  Inc. 


CHICAGO 


MONTREAL 
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Have  We  Emulated  the 
Spirit  of  Our  Pioneer 
Forefathers 

By  Freel  Koonlnjsc 

{Norwegian  name — pronounced 
Coon-liss) 

When  I  decided  to  write  this  hum- 
ble screed,  I  analyzed  my  own  mind, 
and  decided  that  I  was  not,  and  have 
not,  ( for  I  also  read  it  over  with 
care  after  writing),  taking  "cracks 
at  anyone." 

Every  one  of  us  is  open  to  a  little 
self  analysis!  Let  us  picture  an  oxen 
cart,  slowly,  laboriously  making  its 
way  across  the  plains.  "Pop"  is  out 
front  and  "Mom"  is  on  the  seat,  and 
a  couple  of  rifles  are  there  too,  and 
perhaps  a  really  good  dog,  able  to 
defend  the  kids,  and  the  rest  of  the 
family,  too,  in  their  westward  pro- 
cession! If  Henry  had  happened 
along  about  this  time  with  his  first 
edition  of  a  flivver,  and  offered  to 
buy  in  that  crude  transportation 
wagon,  would  our  old  man  of  the 
plains  have  refused  the  lift?  No! 
For  as  soon  as  he  found  that  he 
could  convert  the  water  falls  to 
power,  and  abandon  his  axe  for  a 
power-driven  sawing  device,  he  did 
not  consult  his  legal  department  or 
anyone  of  the  vast  staff  of  his  fol- 
lowers (he  had  no  vice  presidents), 
as  to  whether  it  should  be  done.  He 
plunged  in— TO  PROGRESS— for 
he  knew  then  that  he  needed  every 
"break"  which  he  could  sequester  to 
vanquish  the  monsters  of  the  forests 
and  streams,  human  and  lower  ani- 
mals, for  skulking  enemies  of  prog- 
ress were  behind  every  tree  and  ev- 
ery boulder  on  the  plains  and  moun- 
tainsides. 

Those  same  enemies  of  progress — 
depression,  lack  of  initiative,  bear 
traders  on  Wall  street,  are  with  us 
today,  and  the  greatest  is  this :  The 
bucking,  in  an  ignorant  array  against 
progress,  by  people  ivho  are  nop 
progressive!  As  I  write,  I  know  I 
am  doing  a  courageous  thing  to  set 
these  words  down  for  public  dis- 
semination :  I  may  get  "fired"  for 
this! 

My  mother  employed  a  Negro 
washerwoman  whose  "Pappy"  lives 
way  down  in  Alabama.  She  had 
made  a  recent  trip  down  there,  and 
she  was  naturally  asked  "How  she 
went."  She  said  "By  bus."  "Well, 
are  not  those  buses  tiresome?"  "No, 
ma'am,  they  has  reclining  chairs,  and 
they  makes  stops  for  eats,  and  I 
liked  it  first  rate — and  they  is  much 
cheaper  than  the  coaches." 

So!  The  very  poor  will  ride  by 
rail  or  any  other  way  if  you  make 


it  cheap  enough — and  not  too  un- 
comfortable! The  boys  who  plug  the 
freight  business  will  smile,  and 
think  to  themselves:  "This  railroad 
boy  who  is  writing  this  is  thinking 
right.  He  is  following  mob  psy- 
chology and  taking  a  crack  at  the 
passenger  business."  Wait — I  have 
not  even  started ! 

On  a  smaller  road  that  I  know 
of,  way  back  there,  say  eight  or  ten 
years  ago,  an  enterprising  official 
saw  the  hatxhvriting  on  the  wall  (if 
my  memory  serves  me  rightly  this 
was  at  least  a  decade  ago),  and 
wanted  to  make  a  deal  with  a  truck- 
ing company  to  furnish  trucks,  for 
house  and  store  pickup  and  delivery 
service  in  LCL  merchandise  freight 
service,  and  was  "boo-hooed"  for  his 
troubles.  He  merely  wanted  to  es- 
tablish a  stop  gap  for  holding  what 
business  they  had,  until  a  pet  idea  of 
his,  namely,  the  building  of  a  pneu- 
matic flanged  wheel  truck,  with  two 
sets  of  wheels,  a  wagon  which  could 
run  on  railroads  with  the  flanged 
wheels,  and  run  off  onto  highways 
at  a  crossover  on  adaptable  "dropped 
down"  pneumatic  wheels,  and  make 
a  house  or  store  delivery.  That  man 
had  the  spirit  of  the  pioneers!  He 
did  not  want  to  stop  progress,  but 
10  years  ago,  the  "knowing  ones" 
poo-poo'ed  him  into  "burying  his 
ideas,"  and  more  is  the  pity  that  he 
never  on  that  road  got  into  a  posi- 
tion of  authority  which  would  allow 
his  pet  theories  to  take  definite  form ! 

This  is  not  going  to  be  a  long 
diatribe  on  the  frailties  of  passen- 
ger and  freight  men — it  is  just  go- 
ing to  close  right  here  with  this  one 
— and  do  not  muff  it !  Are  you,  your- 
self, kidding  your  inner  self  that  the 
higher  priced  coach  travel  can  suc- 
cessfully compete  with  bus  traffic? 
No,  you  have  known  for  some  time 
just  this :  People  will  ride  the 
coaches  on  the  rail  lines  if  you  get 
the  rates  down,  for  they  have  found 
greater  comfort,  better  toilet  facili- 
ties, a  greater  safety  factor,  a  more 
punctual  and  regular  delivery  at  des- 
tination in  the  rail  travel :  'Tis  the 
cheapness  of  the  busses  only  that  has 
appeal !  And  the  passenger  boys  can 
put  in  some  reclining  chairs  and 
other  comforts  in  coaches  too.  And 
how?  Get  the  passenger  rates  down 
first,  and  the  improvements  can 
easily  follow,  for  volume  of  passen- 
ger traffic  on  the  old  basis  will  surely 
follow  this  step.  You  can  literally 
put  the  busses  out  of  business ! 

For  the  rail  transportation  units 
can  really  make  scheduled  time, 
which  the  busses  have  yet  failed  to 
consummate,  and  after  all,  time — 


scheduled  time,  seldom  missing,  is 
a  great  factor. 

You,  freight  men,  do  not  longer 
submit  to  the  monstrosity  of  private 
trucking  companies  even  phoning 
your  rail  rate  departments  for  rates, 
then  deducting  about  20  per  cent, 
and  making  that  their  rate,  even 
using  your  rating  and  statistical  em- 
ployees for  their  purpose,  but  make 
a  general  invitation  heard  to  the 
automobile  companies  to  meet  with 
your  mechanical  people,  and  onward 
in  the  march  of  progress,  invent  a 
"wagon"  with  flanged  pneumatic 
tires,  and  an  adaptable  second  set 
of  wheels  and  tires,  for  running  off 
from  a  cross-over  onto  the  highways. 
Such  a  "wagon"  can  beat  a  truck  in 
every  way,  running  90  to  100  miles 
an  hour,  on  a  "highway  of  rails," 
uninterrupted,  and  then  make  store 
or  house  delivery  at  destination,  and 
they  can  perform  an  accommodating 
pickup  service,  too. 

A  lot  of  time  in  this  march  of 
progress  has  already  been  lost  by  the 
rail  men,  but  if  there  are  any  who 
are  so  adamantine  in  their  senile  dis- 
regard for  this  onward  march  of 
progress,  let  them  be  relegated  to  the 
scrap  heap  alongside  the  old  oxen 
wagons  or  the  "T"  model  flivvers ! 

The  rail  business  is  not  doomed, 
as  some  of  the  wise-cracking  pessi- 
mists have  sagely  predicted,  but  the 
rail  executives  must  do  revolution- 
ary things,  and  speedily,  too,  to 
adapt  their  structures  and  their 
"wagons"  to  a  new  form  of  trans- 
portation, a  "cheap  as  bus  travel," 
reclining  chair  day  coach  service,  and 
a  pickup  and  delivery  "wagon"  serv- 
ice by  rail,  much  faster,  more  safe, 
and  more  economical !  We  hear  a 
lot  these  days  about  "liability  cover- 
age!" The  trucking  contractor  is 
providing  insurance  which  seasoned 
shippers  say  is  better  than  the  "fight 
and  wait"  claim  filing  system  on  rail 
lines  now  in  vogue,  so  clean  up  in 
that  department,  and  meet  the  bus 
and  truck  competition  with  four 
aces — instead  of  going  in  blindly 
with  a  pair  of  jacks  and  hoping 
against  blind  luck  for  the  "break" 
which  never  comes !  Meet  them  on 
their  own  battle  grounds  and  van- 
quish them !  By  superior  yet  cheaper 
service ! 


The  Pennsylvania  operates  ap- 
proximately 160  dining  cars  and 
serves  more  than  3,000,000  meals  per 
year.  Instruction  schools  for  its  chefs 
and  waiters  are  maintained  on  an 
intensive  scale  at  Sunnyside,  Long 
Island,  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  Chi- 
cago. 


BlllllllllllilllllllllM  Illllllillllllllllllllllllllllll  miilll 


|  Little  Stories  About  1 
1  Big  Men  ( 


The  Federal  Reserve  Act  was 
signed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  December 
23rd,  1913.  Ten  months  later  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  dis- 
tressed because  the  system  was  still 
in  embryo,  he  had  a  feeling  the  sys- 
tem might  never  come  to  life  if  it 
was  not  put  into  operation  without 
further  delay.  He  called  the  gover- 
nors and  chairmen  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Banks,  and  they  all  thought 
that  the  necessary  preparations 
would  still  take  considerable  time. 
The  Secretary,  feeling  that  such  de- 
lay was  based  wholly  on  organiza- 
tion of  non-essentials,  on  October 
25th,  made  an  official  announcement 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks 
would  open  on  November  16th.  Then 
the  excuses  began  to  arrive,  there 
were  complaints  that  the  bookkeep- 
ing systems  were  not  yet  completed, 
the  printing  not  yet  done,  the  fur- 
niture not  purchased.  "I  wouldn't 
let  that  stand  in  the  way,"  the  Sec- 
retary replied.  "Buy  a  few  chairs 
and  pine  tables,  hire  some  clerks  and 
stenographers,  paint  'Federal  Re- 
serve Bank'  on  your  office  door,  and 
open  up.  The  way  to  begin  is  to 
begin." 

There  is  so  much  static  in  the  air 
these  days,  so  much  dilly  dallying 
in  public  affairs  that  the  country  is 
discouraged  and  dissatisfied.  It  is, 
therefore,  encouraging  and  refresh- 
ing to  recall  the  story  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank, 
and  know  that  William  Gibbs  Mc- 
Adoo  who  started  the  slogan  "The 
way  to  begin  is  to  begin"  will  again 
be  in  the  center  of  the  political  life 
of  our  country.  A  man  of  action,  a 
man  who  knows  how  to  get  things 
started  will  be  a  stimulating  force  at 
Washington.  One  man  with  the 
spirit  to  begin  will  do  more  to  lift 
the  curse  of  the  "stand  by"  attitude 
which  has  overtaken  the  American 


William  Gibbs  McAdoo 


people  than  all  the  debaters  and  ora- 
tors ever  will. 

On  a  day  when  the  California 
weather  was  not  unusual,  but 
the  sun  warm  and  blight,  we 
motored  up  the  road  to  a  hill  top 
of  majestic  dominance,  above,  the 
quaint  and  beautiful  city  of  Santa 
Barbara,  where  the  country  home  of 
William  Gibbs  McAdoo  is  located. 
While  from  the  outside,  the  house  is 
typical  of  the  Spanish  architecture 
prevailing  along  the  California  coun- 
tryside, when  one  enters  the  red 
door,  the  Spanish  atmosphere  dis- 
appears and  in  its  stead  is  a  com- 
fortable living  room  with  antique 
tables,  chests,  wide  book  shelves,  an 
open  fire  place,  an  airedale  stretched 
on  the  rug,  the  photographs  of  the 
war-time  President,  Woodrow  Wil- 
son, father  of  Mrs.  McAdoo,  in  in- 
timate and  gracious  poses  with  his 
grandchildren  about  him. 

"W.  G."  or  the  "Chief"  as  he  is 
affectionately  referred  to  by  his  as- 
sociates and  political  adherents,  was 
born  on  October  31st,  1863,  at  Ma- 
rietta, Georgia,  a  small  town  some 
twenty  miles  north  of  Atlanta.  The 
years  have  touched  him  lightly  since 


those  strenuous  days  when  he  was 
the  predominant  figure  in  our  na- 
tional capital,  those  war  years,  when 
the  country  knew  him  as  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  Director  General 
of  the  Railroads,  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Board,  the  War  Finance 
Corporation  and  the  International 
High  Commission,  holding  probably, 
more  positions  of  official  responsi- 
bility than  have  ever  been  held  at 
one  time  by  any  other  man  in  our 
history. 

The  tall,  lean  figure  of  the  "Chief" 
has  not  changed  during  the  twelve 
years  that  he  has  been  in  California. 
To  see  him  today  one  would  judge 
him  to  be  nearer  fifty  than  the  sixty- 
nine  years  of  which  he  boasts.  Pos- 
sibly his  interest  in  his  orange  grove 
and  his  avocado  trees  have  helped  to 
keep  the  youthful  spring  in  his  walk 
and  the  carefree  twinkle  in  his  eyes. 
.  From  his  mother,  Mary  Faith 
Floyd  McAdoo,  no  doubt  he  has 
inherited  the  gentle  manner  and 
soft  voice,  which  is  so  mislead- 
ing when  we  recall  the  spirited  en- 
counters that  have  taken  place  in 
his  political  career  but  his  spirit  to 
carry  forward,  his  love  to  be  in  the 
thick  of  the  battle,  no  doubt  comes 
to  him  from  his  maternal  grand- 
father, of  whom  Mr.  McAdoo  says : 
"He  might  have  been  created  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  as  there  is  nobody  in 
either  Scott  or  Dumas  that  excelled 
Charles  Floyd  in  a  hard  riding,  fox 
hunting,  gallant  dueling  career." 

With  such  blood  in  his  veins, 
and  a  history  repetitious  of 
sixteen  to  eighteen  hours  of 
work  a  day,  and  the  assumption  of 
several  important  governmental  posi- 
tions at  the  same  time,  it  only  seems 
logical  that  he  would  again  accept 
the  call  to  public  life,  to  duty  and 
the  thrill  of  accomplishment  when 
the  voice  of  friends  and  party  be- 
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come  insistent,  and  so  when  the  next 
Congress  convenes,  "W.  G."  will  go 
back  to  Washington  as  the  Senator 
from  California,  supported  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  vote  of  the 
people  of  his  adopted  state. 

The  Senator's  grasp  of  the  pres- 
ent economic  situation  is  demon- 
strated by  his  own  words.  He 
says,  "The  modern  world  does  not 
look  with  approval  upon  new  social 
and  political  devices  which  may  lead 
to  fundamental  changes  in  the  struc- 
ture of  society,  even  if  the  changes 
would  be  distinctly  for  the  better. 
The  result  is  that  science  and  me- 
chanical industries  are  now  some  two 
or  three  centuries  ahead  of  the  rest 
of  civilization  in  the  process  of  evo- 
lution. This  lopsided  condition  of 
affairs  has,  through  the  course  of 
years,  set  up  exceedingly  dangerous 
internal  strains  in  the  social  structure 
of  every  civilized  country. 
4  4  A  nyone  who  is  interested 
/-\  in  this  phenomenon  may 
observe  its  manifestations 
best  in  a  time  of  business  de- 
pression. On  one  hand  millions 
of  people  are  out  of  work  and  there 
are  bread  lines  in  the  big  cities.  The 
farmers  cannot  pay  the  interest  on 
their  mortgages,  factories  close,  and 
merchants  have  few  customers  for 
their  goods.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  machinery  in  the  great  industrial 
plants  is  of  the  most  improved  pat- 
tern and  stands  in  shining  readiness 
to  turn  out  an  immense  volume  of 
products,  and  to  give  employment  to 
armies  of  people.  The  banks  are 
gorged  with  money;  and,  although 
the  jobless  stand  in  bread  lines,  the 
land  is  full  of  food,  and  contains, 
indeed,  so  much  wheat  that  the  gov- 
ernment had  to  buy  it  and  hold  it  in 
packed  warehouses  to  keep  its  price 
from  going  down.  There  we  have  a 
picture  of  a  widening  gap  that  it  will 
take  an  Edison  of  statecraft  to 
close." 

The  problem  of  foreign  debts,  re- 
lief of  agriculture,  wages  and  trans- 
portation will  not  be  new  to  the 
Senator.  His  experience  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  when  the  orig- 
inal loans  to  the  Allies  were  made, 
his  affiliation  with  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Board  and  Directorship  of  the 
Railroads  have  given  him  intimate 
contacts  with  our  major  problems. 

Many  authorities  believe  that  the 
return  to  prosperity  will  revolve 
around  the  railroad  industry,  because 
they  are  such  gigantic  buyers  of 
basic  commodities  and  large  employ- 
ers of  labor.  If  they  were  to  begin 
to  buy  the  materials  they  need  for 
maintenance  and  the  modern  equip- 


ment which  economics  require,  so 
tremendous  would  be  the  impetus  to 
business  in  general,  that  the  back- 
bone of  the  depression  would  be 
broken. 

That  the  railroad  executives  will 
be  interested  in  Mr.  McAdoo's 
return  to  governmental  activi- 
ties, is  assured.  Surely  a  man  who 
has  had  such  intimate  contact  and 
experience  with  the  railroad  problem, 
and  who  demonstrates  such  a  friend- 
ly attitude  toward  them  will  be  an 
important  factor  in  aiding  the  next 
administration  in  establishing  a  fair 
railroad  policy. 

Mr.  McAdoo  in  his  reminiscences 
says,  speaking  of  his  assuming  the 
director  generalship  of  the  railroads 
in  1917,  "The  magnitude  of  the 
railroad  business  was,  in  itself,  a 
stupendous  phenomenon.  Close  at 
hand,  its  bulk  and  shadow  were  over- 
powering. It  was  like  standing  at 
the  foot  of  Niagara  Falls,  where 
the  sky  overhead  is  a  chaos  of  roar- 
ing water.  One  loses  a  sense  of 
perspective.  I  realized  that  I  should 
have  to  put  a  gap  of  mental  distance 
between  myself  and  the  entire  prob- 
lem ;  and  that  I  should  be  hopelessly 
lost  in  a  jungle  of  detail  and  ex- 
pedients and  makeshifts  unless  I 
could  reduce  the  railroad  panorama 
to  its  simple  outlines. 

"As  a  first  step  toward  simplifica- 
tion I  set  up,  in  my  own  mind,  a 
conception  of  the  transportation  in- 
dustry as  a  single  commercial  unit, 
in  very  much  the  same  way  as  the 
proprietor  of  some  local  enterprise — 
say,  a  department  store — looks  at  his 
own  business,  at  its  sales  and  ex- 
penses. 

"The  business  of  the  railroads 
consists  of  the  selling  of  service  to 
the  public.  The  railroad  companies 
own  a  machine  for  carrying  goods 
and  people,  and  their  income  is  de- 
rived from  the  hire  of  the  machine. 
They  receive  money  from  the  pub- 
lic ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  they  pay 
out  money  for  labor,  supplies,  new 
equipment,  taxes,  and  so  on.  The 
remainder  is  their  profit. 

"Now,  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that 
if  one's  livelihood  comes  from  a  ma- 
chine of  any  kind,  the  machine  must 
be  kept  in  good  order ;  otherwise  it 
will  be  impossible  to  deliver  satisfac- 
tory service ;  and  it  is  equally  ob- 
vious that  the  wages  paid  to  the 
hands  who  operate  the  machine  must 
be  fair,  and  equivalent  to  the  wages 
paid  in  other  industries  for  the  same 
class  of  work.  If  not,  these  wage- 
earners  will  eventually  abandon  the 
machine  and  earn  their  living  in 
some  other  way. 


"But  the  owners  of  the  machine 
cannot  keep  it  in  good  repair,  nor 
can  they  pay  satisfactory  wages  to 
their  employees,  unless  the  public  is 
charged  enough  for  the  service  to 
cover  these  two  objectives. 

"I  applied  this  simple  reasoning  to 
the  railroad  situation,  and  above  the 
fog  of  detail  and  controversy  ap- 
peared these  outstanding  peaks  of 
cardinal  necessities :  Rates,  Wages, 
Equipment.  'If  we  can  get  these 
three  things  fixed  right,'  I  said  to 
myself,  'we  shall  solve  at  least  ninety 
per  cent  of  the  problems  confronting 
the  railroads'." 

At  another  point  in  this  same  nar- 
rative, he  says  that  when  he  took 
charge  of  the  railroads  they  were 
"run  down,  confused,  chaotic  mess, 
an  industry  that  was  rapidly  sliding 
down  hill,"  and  that  he  realized  there 
was  an  instant  need  of  restoratives, 
or  the  patient's  condition  would  grow 
worse. 

Today,  fifteen  years  later,  these 
same  expressions  seem  an  ex- 
cellent approach  to  the  problem. 
Inadequate  rates  during  periods  of 
prosperity  and  legislative  restrictions 
surely  bring  forward  a  chaotic  mess 
in  times  of  adversity  or  national 
emergency. 

The  only  fundamental  differences 
between  the  present  and  the  begin- 
ning of  1918  is  that  while  the  plant 
is  still  impaired,  the  maintenance  be- 
hind and  the  equipment  not  as  mod- 
ern and  efficient  as  it  should  be,  we 
are  not  faced  with  traffic  congestion, 
and  the  necessity  of  moving  mate- 
rials to  win  a  world  war,  but,  instead 
by  competition  from  other  forms  of 
transportation,  excessive  taxation, 
eventually  lower  operating  costs  and 
permit  of  lower  rates  and  the  roads 
being  in  a  position  to  more  ade- 
quately meet  competition. 

Mr.  McAdoo  shows  further  his 
keen  insight  into  the  importance  of 
the  railroads  to  the  public  welfare 
when  he  says,  "There  is  nowhere 
else  in  the  world  an  area  of  like  ex- 
tent and  population  in  which  the  es- 
sential texture  of  material  existence 
has  so  little  variety  as  in  the  United 
States.  Such  a  pronounced  stand- 
ardization may  not  be  attractive  from 
an  aesthetic  point  of  view ;  we  would 
undoubtedly  be  more  picturesque  if 
we  had  a  wider  range  of  clothes, 
houses  and  furniture.  But,  however 
that  may  be,  there  is  no  denying  the 
fact  that  the  economic  results  are 
beneficial.  Standardization  leads  to 
the  mass  production  of  essential  com- 
modities, to  the  development  of  a 
high  order  of  technical  skill,  and  to 
the  lowering  of  prices. 
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"The  railroads  are  among  the  chief 
factors  in  bringing  this  about.  They 
bind  the  vast,  far  flung  regions  to- 
gether ;  they  give  easy  access  to  ev- 
ery part  of  the  national  domain. 
Their  economic  influence  is  enor- 
mous —  incalculable  in  its  potential 
force.  With  their  help  commerce 
spreads ;  local  concerns  grow  into 
national  enterprises ;  and  the  prod- 
ucts of  a  town,  sold  everywhere  in 
the  United  States,  may  become  bet- 
ter known  than  the  town  itself. 

"The  parts  of  the  United  States 
are  as  dependent  on  one.  another  as 


the  heart  is  on  the  lungs  or  the 
hand  on  the  eye.  Rivers  of  mer- 
chandise move  in  all  directions,  flow- 
ing steadily,  like  blood  in  the  human 
arteries.  The  railroads  are  the  vital 
force  which  keep  these  economic  life 
currents  in  circulation.  If  they 
should  stand  still  for  twenty-four 
hours,  that  day  would  mark  the  first 
step  toward  national  economic  dis- 
integration. If  they  should  stop  for 
a  month,  the  result  would  be  chaos." 

Today  we  again  hear  the  ever- 
present  rumblings  about  gov- 
ernment ownership  and  that  the 


R.F.C.  loans  are  only  the  first  step 
in  this  direction,  just  as  we  heard 
these  same  prognostications  about 
the  war-time  control  of  the  railroads, 
but  on  this  Mr.  McAdoo  says:  "It 
has  been  said  that  Federal  possession 
was  intended  as  the  first  step  to- 
ward government  ownership  of  all 
the  railways.  There  never  was  a 
word  of  truth  in  such  assertions.  It 
never  was  intended  by  me,  or  by 
President  Wilson,  or  by  anyone  else, 
in  the  Administration,  to  use  tem- 
porary control  as  a  stepping-stone  to 
government  ownership." 


Too  Many  Kinds  of  Gars  Over  There 

English  Lines  See  Standardized 
and  Larger  Equipment  for  Coal 

By  J.  IV.  Parker 

A.  M.  Inst.  T.  London 


In  the  root  and  branch  reorgan- 
ization of  the  British  coal  indus- 
try transportation  is  taking  a 
leading  part.  Hitherto,  the  cost  of 
movement  has  not  been  considered 
excessive  because  practically  all  the 
coal  fields  are  witbin  50  miles  of  a 
suitable  port,  while  the  home  indus- 
tries were  situated  in  or  close  to  the 
Northern  and  Midland  coal  areas. 
Now,  however,  the  competition  of 
French  and  German  fuel,  with  the 
development  of  new  fields  in  Poland, 
has  made  it  necessary  to  reconsider 
transport  costs  very  closely. 

Freight  rates  on  railroads  have  been 
cut  to  an  extent  which  leaves  no 
margin  so  that  further  reductions  can 
be  obtained  only  by  improved  operat- 
ing methods  and  lower  costs.  The 
most  hopeful  avenue  toward  this  end 
is  a  rigid  standardization  policy  for 
mineral  cars,  which  at  present  num- 
ber about  600,000,  most  of  them  of 
very  small  capacity  not  exceeding  12 
tons  (long). 

The  position  is  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  the  majority  of  these  cars 
are  not  owned  by  the  railroads  but  by 
collieries,  coal  merchants  and  indus- 
trial plants.  While  the  arrangement 
is  a  great  advantage  to  industry,  this 
ownership  of  rolling  stock  by  mines 
and  manufacturers  is  responsible  for 
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Twenty-Ton  All  Steel  Ore  Car. 

considerable  operating  difficulties  on 
the  railroads  because  the  carriers  are 
under  a  legal  obligation  to  haul  these 
privately  owned  cars  back  to  the 
mines  free.  The  situation  is  aggra- 
vated by  the  need  for  switching  and 
assembling  the  cars  according  to  own- 
ership and  destination  between  10,- 
000  individual  traders  and  2000  col- 
lieries. 

The  divergence  of  ownership  is  re- 
sponsible for  at  least  57  kinds  of 
mineral  cars  among  the  private  users 
while  railroad-owned  cars  arc  little 
or  no  better,  the  actual  figures  being 
London  %  North  Eastern  69,  Lon- 
don Midland  &  Scottish  44,  Great 
Western  23,  and  Southern  7.  Prior 


to  1924  there  were  more  than  100 
operating  railroads  in  Britain,  each  of 
which  had  its  own  designs  and  speci- 
fications for  cars,  and  in  most  in- 
stances its  own  car  building  works. 
As  a  result  of  the  railroad  amalgama- 
tions into  four  groups,  the  whole  of 
the  200  tvpes  are  being  replaced  by 
two  standardized  varieties  of  cars  of 
12  and  20  tons  capacity  respectively. 
The  Railway  Clearing  House,  which 
is  the  deciding  body  for  standards  for 
both  railroad  and  privately-owned 
cars,  insists  upon  the  specifications 
being  rigidly  adhered  to  so  far  as 
they  afreet  wheels,  axles,  buffing  and 
draw  gear,  overall  dimensions,  etc. 
The  only  latitude  allowed  is  in  the 
position  of  the  doors  and  certain  de- 
tails of  body  work.  Any  variation 
which  will  add  materially  to  the  re- 
pairs or  upkeep  is  not  permitted.  Cer- 
tain details  have  been  standardized 
since  1887,  but  how  slow  has  been 
the  progress  may  be  judged  by  know- 
ing that  in  journal  brasses  alone 
there  are  some  700  distinct  variations 
still  in  use.  The  railroads  decided 
last  year  to  enforce  the  withdrawal 
of  all  non-standard  private  cars,  and 
to  this  end  have  given  notice  to  the 
effect  that  their  use  will  be  prohibited 
within  the  next  few  years. 

One  of  the  results  of  enforcing 
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standardization  already  apparent  is 
the  ability  to  obtain  a  greater  amount 
of  useful  service  from  the  cars  since 
spare  parts  can  be  kept  at  all  stations, 
and  repairs  are  therefore  carried  out 
promptly,  and  the  cars  are  again 
working  almost  immediately. 

Of  late  the  impetus  toward  an  ex- 
tended use  of  20-ton  cars  has  been 
shown  on  the  Great  Western  Railway 
which,  as  the  dock-owning  authority 
throughout  the  South  Wales  coal  ex- 
porting district,  has  spent  10  million 
dollars  in  building  trucks  of  this 
size  and  adapting  its  quayside  hoists 
and  tips  to  accommodate  them.  To 
encourage  mines  and  coal  exporters 
to  utilize  20-tonners,  the  railroad 
authorities  reduced  rates  by  10  cents 
a  ton  for  all  fuel  conveyed  in  the 
larger  cars,  while  tipping  and  weigh- 
ing charges  have  a  concession  of  2-3 
cents  a  ton.  The  London  &  North 
Eastern  was  able  to  introduce  the  20- 
tonner  in  the  northeast  exporting 
area  some  30  years  ago.  Tbis  dis- 
trict is  peculiar  in  that  practically 
the  whole  of  the  car  supply  is  owned 
by  the  railroad  itself,  private  cars 
being  used  for  no  more  than  10  per 
cent  of  coal  originating  in  that  par- 
ticular area.  Some  of  the  more  mod- 
ern collieries  use  40-ton  steel  built 
hopper  discharge  cars.  Indeed  a  seri- 
ous attempt  to  standardize  this  size 
was  made  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
but  failed,  as  the  non-railway-owned 
ports  had  no  tipping  appliances  large 
enough  to  accommodate  them,  while 
most  of  the  colliery  screening  plants 
lacked  the  necessary  clearance.  Where 
40-tonners  could  be  used  they  have 
been  running  ever  since.  Discharging 
through  the  car  bottom,  each  car  re- 
leases its  load  in  37  seconds.  Conse- 
quently ships  are  able  to  coal  at  a 
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much  faster  rate  than  when  cars  of 
the  ordinary  size  are  used. 

Fuel  for  electric  power  stations 
seldom  can  be  dealt  with  by  means 
of  hopper  cars.  Consequently  large 
capacity  trucks  were  not  used  until 
last  year  when  the  London  Midland 
&  Scottish  introduced  a  number  of 
all-steel  side-discharging  cars  of  40 
tons  capacity.  The  idea  of  side-dis- 
charge came  originally  from  Ger- 
many where  successful  experiments 
had  been  made  with  four-wheeled  20- 
tonners.  The  L.M.S.  cars  are  divided 
lengthways  by  a  double  center  dia- 
phragm of  steel  plate.  Two  doors  on 
each  side  extend  the  entire  length  of 
the  car,  and  each  door  is  carried  on  a 
continuous  hinge  bar  fastened  along 
the  bottom  edge  by  claws  engaging 
with  catch  plates  riveted  to  angle  iron. 
The  locking  bar  with  which  the  claws 
are  fastened  is  worked  by  two  levers 
fitted,  one  at  each  end  of  the  door. 
In  order  to  open  the  latter,  the  hori- 
zontal latches  holding  the  locking  lev- 
ers in  the  closed  position  are  knocked 
upward,  an  action  which  allows  the 
levels  to  fall  toward  the  center  of 


the  car,  and  thus  make  the  doors 
open  under  pressure  from  the  load. 
Each  door  is  operated  independently 
of  the  other  three  to  enable  the  coal 
to  be  discharged  at  any  precise  spot. 
To  prevent  the  doors  being  released 
accidentally  or  under  the  shock  of 
rough  shunting  a  French  pin  is  in- 
serted in  the  locking  lever  at  the  end 
of  the  car.  An  unusual  feature  so  far 
as  English  mineral  train  operation  is 
concerned  is  that  all  the  cars  are 
equipped  throughout  with  power 
brakes.  At  the  power  house,  12  cars 
(500  short  tons)  are  completely  dis- 
charged in  less  than  half  an  hour. 

Although  40-ton  cars  will  be  used 
increasingly  it  will  be  many  years  be- 
fore their  operation  can  become  gen- 
eral. Meanwhile,  efforts  are  being 
concentrated  upon  the  extended  use 
of  20-tonners  in  place  of  existing  12- 
ton,  and  even  smaller  cars.  The  ap- 
propriate government  body,  the 
standing  joint  committee  on  mineral 
transport,  has  given  its  considered 
opinion  recently  to  the  effect  that  the 
general  adoption  of  cars  of  this  size 
would  materially  reduce  present 
transportation  costs. 


A  Belter  View  of  the   1 ..  M.  &  S.  40-Ton  All  Steel  Coal  Car. 


A  Smart  Decision 

Are  the  Siamese  Twins  one  or 
two?  That  is  the  question  which  the 
Northern  Pacific  was  called  upon  to 
decide  recently.  A  conductor,  re- 
ceiving a  single  fare  presented  by 
the  twins,  sent  the  following  tele- 
gram to  the  auditor  of  passenger  re- 
ceipts : 

"Have  pair  Siamese  Twins  on 
board  with  only  one  ticket.  Tried  to 
collect  two  fares,  but  they  claim  they 
are  only  one  person  and  entitled  to 
travel  on  one  ticket.  What  shall  I 
do?" 

The  auditor  studied  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  I.C.C.  but  could 
find  no  solution.  He  knew  it  was 
against  the  law  to  carry  a  passenger 
free,  as  it  was  likewise  against  the 
law  to  charge  one  passenger  double 
fare.  Of  course,  one  of  the  twins 
might  be  considered  baggage  of  the 
other,  and  every  passenger  is  entitled 
to  150  pounds  of  free  baggage.  And 
the  auditor  expressed  a  wish  that  if 
Solomon  worked  on  the  road  he 
might  help.  Finally,  after  a  long  and 
steady  consideration  of  the  momen- 
tous problem,  the  puzzled  conductor 
was  sent  this  telegram : 

"Let  Siamese  Twins  travel  on  one 
ticket  and  be  thankful  they  are  not 
trying  to  ride  in  separate  berths" 

And  perhaps  a  precedent  is  now 
established. 
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FREIGHT  traffic  handled  in  1932 
by  the  railroads  of  this  country 
measured  in  net  ton  miles  (the 
number  of  tons  of  freight  multiplied  by 
the  distance  carried),  totaled  259,004.- 
372,000  net  ton  miles,  according  to  com- 
plete reports  for  the  year  just  received 
by  the  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics. 
This  was  a  reduction  of  81,144,250,000 
net  ton  miles  or  23.9  per  cent  under 
that  for  1931  and  a  reduction  of  163,- 
128,319,000  net  miles  or  38.6  per  cent 
under  that  for  1930.  This  reduction  in 
the  amount  of  freight  traffic  handled 
during  the  past  year  resulted  in  a  large 
part  from  business  conditions  that  ex- 
isted in  1932. 

In  the  Eastern  district,  there  was  a 
reduction  of  22.0  per  cent  in  the 
amount  of  freight  handled  in  1932  com- 
pared with  1931,  while  the  Southern 
district  reported  a  reduction  of  25.0 
per  cent,  and  the  Western  district  re- 
ported a  reduction  of  26.1  per  cent.  In 
the  month  of  December,  freight  traffic 
handled  by  the  Class  1  railroads 
amounted  to  21,101,728,000  net  ton 
miles,  a  reduction  of  1,560,692,000  net 
ton  miles  or  6.9  per  cent  below  the 
same  month  in  1931  and  a  reduction  of 
7,932,369,000  net  ton  miles  or  27.3  per 
cent  under  December,  1930.  In  the 
Eastern  district,  the  volume  of  freight 
handled  by  the  railroads  in  December 
was  3.0  per  cent  under  the  same  month 
the  year  before,  while  the  Southern 
district  reported  a  reduction  of  3.5  per 
cent.  Freight  traffic  in  the  Western 
district  declined  13.8  per  cent. 


Revenue  Freight  Loadings 

Loading  of  revenue  freight  for  the 
week  ending  February  4  totaled  483,192 


cars,  according  to  the  car  service  divi- 
sion of  the  A.R.A.  This  was  an  in- 
crease of  11  104  cars  above  the  preced- 
ing week,  but  90,731  cars  below  the 
corresponding  week  in  1932  and  235,861 
cars  under  the  same  period  in  1931. 

Miscellaneous  freight  loading  for  the 
week  of  February  4  totaled  152,306 
cars,  a  decrease  of  274  cars  below  the 
preceding  week,  26,536  cars  under  the 
corresponding  week  in  1932  and  97,053 
cars  under  the  same  week  in  1931. 
Loading  of  merchandise  less  than  car- 
load lot  freight  totaled  161,980  cars,  an 
increase  of  1,212  cars  above  the  preced- 
ing week  but  25,563  cars  below  the 
corresponding  week  last  year  and  53,459 
cars  under  the  same  week  two  years 
ago. 

Grain  and  grain  products  loading  for 
the  week  totaled  25,430  cars,  176  cars 
above  the  preceding  week,  but  5,994 
cars  below  the  corresponding  week  last 
year  and  16,023  cars  below  the  same 
week  in  1931.  In  the  Western  districts 
alone,  grain  and  grain  products  loading 
for  the  week  ended  on  February  4  to- 
taled 15,599  cars,  a  decrease  of  4,813 
cars  below  the  same  week  last  year. 
Forest  products  loading  totaled  14,284 
cars,  113  cars  above  the  preceding 
week,  but  4  049  cars  under  the  same 
week  in  1932  and  22,143  cars  below  the 
corresponding  week  in  1931. 

Ore  loading  amounted  to  1,381  cars, 
a  decrease  of  112  cars  below  the  week 
before,  590  cars  below  the  correspond- 
ing week  in  1932  and  4,125  cars  under 
the  same  week  in  1931.  Coal  loading 
amounted  to  106,217  cars,  an  increase 
of  10,224  cars  above  the  preceding 
week,  but  22,413  cars  below  the  corre- 
sponding week  in  1932,  and  32,499  cars 


tinder  the  same  week  in  1931.  Coke 
loading  amounted  to  5.567  cars,  1,126 
cars  above  the  preceding  week,  but 
1,541  cars  below  the  same  week  last 
year  and  3,789  cars  below  the  same 
week  two  years  ago.  Live  stock  load- 
ing amounted  to  16,027  cars,  a  decrease 
of  1,361  cars  below  the  preceding  week, 
4.045  cars  below  the  same  week  last 
year  and  6,770  cars  below  the  same 
week  two  years  ago.  In  the  Western 
Districts  alone,  loading  of  live  stock 
for  the  week  ended  on  February  4  to- 
taled 12,373  cars,  a  decrease  of  3,513 
cars  compared  with  the  same  week  last 
year.  All  districts  reported  reductions 
in  the  total  loading  of  all  commodities 
compared  with  the  same  week  in  1932 
and  1931. 

Loading  of  revenue  freight  in  1933 
compared  with  the  two  previous  years 
follows : 

1933         1932  1931 

Four  weeks 

in  Jan. .  .  .  1,910,496  2,266,771  2,873,21 1 
Week  ended 

Feb.  4...   483,192    573,923  719,053 


Total    ....2.393,688  2,840,694  3,592,24 


Rail-Barge  Rate  Injunction 

A  group  of  32  railroads  have  peti- 
tioned the  United  States  District  Court 
at  Wilmington,  Del.,  to  issue  a  tempor- 
ary or  interlocutory  injunction,  sus- 
pending until  further  order  by  the 
court,  effect  and  enforcement  of  rail- 
barge-rail  and  barge-rail  rates  prescribed 
by  the  I.C.C.  on  the  Mississippi  river. 

If  these  rates  go  into  effect,  the  rail- 
roads say,  they  will  sustain  continuing 
damages  and  substantial  losses  in  reve- 
nue either  because  the  cotton  they  now 
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transport  will  be  diverted  to  rail-bar ge- 
rail  or  barge-rail  routes  in  which  they 
cannot  participate,  or  in  which  they  will 
he  deprived  of  the  full  use  of  their  lines 
or  because  they  will  be  required  to  par- 
ticipate in  cotton  transportation  at 
rates  which  are  lower  than  the  all-rail 
rates. 

The  railroads  say  they  each  partici- 
pate in  through  all-rail  carload  rates  on 
cotton  from  points  of  origin  in  Arkan- 
sas and  Tennessee  to  destinations  in 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island  and  Con- 
necticut. They  ask  that  pending  a 
hearing  on  the  preliminary  injunction, 
the  court  issue  a  preliminary  restraining 
order  suspending  the  order  of  the  I.C.C. 
until  the  application  for  the  preliminary 
injunction  is  heard  and  determined. 

This  is  a  test  case  and  goes  to  this 
court  because  the  disputed  order  of  the 
commission  was  issued  upon  application 
of  the  American  Barge  Line  Co..  a 
Delaware  corporation. 


Shippers  Petition  Congress  for 
Transportation  Action 

In  a  session  of  the  Ohio  Valley  Ship- 
pers Advisory  Board,  a  resolution  was 
passed  urging  Congress  to  take  such 
action  that  the  status  of  the  railroad  in 
the  transportation  system  may  he 
firmly  established,  and  to  develop  a 
definite  policy  on  other  media  of  trans- 
portation, with  a  view  to  ultimate  weld- 
ing of  all  agencies  into  one  complete 
system  in  which  each  would  fit  in  its 
rightful  place  and  perform  only  such 
service  as  it  can  perform  most  effi- 
ciently and  economically  without  injury 
each  to  the  other. 


Burlington  Increases  Shop  Forces 

The  Burlington  on  February  1  re- 
called 220  shop  employees  for  work  in 
their  Aurora  shops.  This  brings  the 
force  now  at  work  in  these  shops  up 
to  550  men. 


Compulsory  Pension  Hearings 

Testimony  in  opposition  to  the  Fed- 
eral compulsory  pension  retirement 
plans  for  railway  employees  as  em- 
bodied in  bills  introduced  by  Senator 
Wagner  of  New  York  and  Hatfield  of 
West  Virginia  was  presented  on  Jan- 
uary 16  by  the  Association  of  Railway 
Executives  at  a  hearing  on  those  bills 
before  a  sub-committee  of  the  Senate 
Interstate   Commerce  Committee. 

Dr.  Julius  H.  Parmelee,  director  of 
t he  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics,  told 
the  sub-committee  that,  due  to  their 
present  financial  condition,  the  rail- 
roads are  in  no  position  to  have  any 
new  financial  burdens  placed  on  them, 
such  as  would  come  from  the  proposed 
compulsory  pension  plans. 


"Eighty-four  railway  companies  or 
systems,"  said  Dr.  Parmelee,  "now  pay 
pensions  to  their  retired  employees  on 
some  more  or  less  definite  basis.  These 
companies  cover  207,216  miles  of  road 
and  90.6  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
of  employees  of  the  Class  I  railroads, 
including  the  Pullman  Company  and 
the  Railway  Express  Agency.  None  of 
the  plans  adopted  by  these  roads  in- 
volve any  contribution  from  the  em- 
ployees but  are  all  financed  by  the 
railway  companies  themselves.  The  fact 
that  many  railway  companies  have  al- 
ready instituted  pension  plans  under 
their  then  existing  financial  condition-; 
indicates  that  they  are  not  opposed  to 
pensions  as  such.  Any  new  proposal 
in  that  direction,  however,  must  be  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  its  effect 
on  their  ability  to  pay. 

"Of  the  eighty-four  companies,  fifty- 
one  have  set  up  formal  pension  plans, 
while  on  twenty-three  railways  or  sys- 
tems, informal  pension  plans  exist.  In- 
definite plans  also  exist  on  ten  rail- 
ways or  systems  which  grant  pensions 
of  specified  amounts  to  employees  as 
and  when  they  retire  from  the  service, 
each  case  being  usually  handled  sep- 
arately and  on  its  merits. 

"The  provisions  of  these  plans  vary. 
In  the  case  of  the  seventy-four  formal 
and  informal  plans,  sixty-two  provide 
pensions  on  account  of  age,  seventy-two 
on  account  of  disability,  and  ten  on 
account  of  length  of  service.  Except 
in  a  few  instances,  retirement  is  com- 
pulsory at  the  age  of  seventy. 

"The  seventy-four  railway  companies 
or  systems  with  formal  or  informal 
plans  reported  a  total  number  of  pen- 
sioners of  30.096  at  the  end  of  1925. 
and  of  49,597  at  the  end  of  1931.  Thus 
the  number  on  their  pension  rolls  in- 
creased 64.8  per  cent  in  six  years.  In 
1925  a  total  of  5,278  employees  were 
granted  pensions;  this  number  in- 
creased to  8,022  in  1931.  The  total 
number  granted  pensions  from  the  in- 
auguration of  all  these  pension  plans, 
down  to  the  end  of  1931,  was  103,553. 

"Total  payments  for  pensions,  from 
the  beginning  date  of  each  plan  to  the 
end  of  1931,  amounted  to  $272,273,497. 
This  total  cannot  be  reduced  to  an  an- 
nual average  because  the  plans  became 
effective  in  different  years.  Total  pay- 
ments for  pensions  in  1925  amounted 
to  $15,694,000  and  increased  $32,630.- 
000  in  1931,  an  increase  of  108  per  cent. 

"Class  I  railroads  in  1931  had  a  net 
income  of  $134,762,000.  Pension  pay- 
ments in  that  year  totaled  $32,630,000, 
or  24.2  per  cent  as  great  as  the  net 
income.  Had  these  pension  plans  uot 
been  in  effect  in  1931,  the  net  income 
of  the  railways  would  have  been  in- 
creased by  nearly  one-fourth. 


"Rail  carriers  as  a  whole  failed  to 
earn  their  interest  and  other  fixed 
charges  by  a  considerable  margin  in 
1932.  Out  of  a  total  of  162  Class  I 
railways  or  systems,  115,  representing 
74.9  per  cent  of  the  total  mileage,  op- 
erated at  a  loss  during  the  first  ten 
months  of  1932.  The  aggregate  net 
deficit  after  fixed  charges  of  the  Class 
I  railroads,  for  the  first  ten  months  in 
1932,  was  $148,000,000.  The  total 
amount  expended  in  pensions  in  1932, 
therefore,  represented  an  increased  in 
the  net  deficit  beyond  what  it  would 
have  been  had  the  pension  plans  not 
been  in  effect. 

"I  have  made  this  comparison  to  in- 
dicate that  the  rail  industry  is  in  no 
position  to  have  any  new  financial  bur- 
dens added  to  its  present  and  current 
obligations." 


Passenger  Fares  in  Tennessee  Reduced 

The  Nashville.  Chattanooga  &  St. 
Louis  has  reduced  basic  passenger  fares 
between  Nashville  and  Memphis  to  two 
cents  a  mile  from  3.6  cents,  and  coach 
rates  to  l^J  cents  a  mile.  Round  trip 
tickets  have  also  been  reduced  10  per 
cent.  The  reduction  is  made  as  an  ex- 
periment and  will  be  tried  for  a  six 
months'  period. 

J.  B.  Hill,  president,  said  "the  new 
rates  will  apply  to  intrastate  traffic  and 
intermediate  points.  Pullman  rates  on 
this  run  will  be  cut  to  $3  from  $3.75 
through  an  arrangement  with  the  Pull- 
man Co.  Pullman  seat  rates  will  be 
cut  to  $1  from  $1.50." 

While  bus  companies  operating  be- 
tween these  two  points  are  understood 
to  be  considering  cutting  their  rates  to 
one  cent  a  mile,  from  2J^  cents,  Mr. 
Hill  emphasized  that  the  rail  rates  were 
being  reduced  as  an  experiment,  and 
was  not  intended  to  precipitate  a  price 
war.  Private  car  competition,  in  Mr. 
Hill's  belief,  has  been  principally  re- 
sponsible for  the  road's  loss  of  traffic, 
and  the  new  rail  rates  are  meant  to  as- 
certain if  the  public  can  be  induced  to 
ride  the  trains  if  lower  rates  are  of- 
fered. The  Nashville  to  Memphis  run 
offers  an  ideal  territory  for  such  an 
experiment,  Mr.  Hill  said. 

Passenger  revenues  on  the  N.  C.  & 
St.  L.  have  declined  to  around  $900,- 
000  in  1932  from  $5,000,000  in  1920. 
Whereas  at  one  time  passenger  traffic 
accounted  for  20  per  cent  of  the  road's 
total  revenue  it  now  accounts  for 
around  one  per  cent.  The  road  does 
a  considerable  business  in  Chicago  to 
Plorida  resort  points,  as  well  as  from 
St.  Louis  to  the  Southeast. 

The  N.  C.  &  St.  L.  tried  an  experi- 
mental rate  a  couple  of  years  ago  but 
inasmuch  as  it  was  carried  on  for  only 
three  months  the  trial  was  considered 
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loo  inconclusive,  Mr.  Hill  stated.  Then, 
too,  the  lowest  rate  offered  at  that  time 
was  two  cents  a  mile,  as  compared  with 
the  \y2  cent  coach  fare  now  being 
offered. 

William  Woodin  Composes  Inaugural 

Press  dispatches  state   that  William 

H.  Woodin,  president  of  the  American 
Car  and  Foundry  Company,  has  com- 
posed a  new  march,  the  Franklin  De- 
lano Roosevelt  March,  which  will  he 
the  official  band  music  for  the  inaugura- 
tional  ceremonies  in  Washington.  Mr. 
Woodin  is  noted  for  his  many  musical 
compositions,  and  it  is  reported  will  be 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  the  new 
cabinet. 

D.  &  H.  Purchases  N.  Y.  C.  Stock 

Announcement  was  made  in  January 
that  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Company 
had  purchased  ten  per  cent  of  the  New 
York  Central  stock  in  the  open  market. 
500,000  shares  were  purchased  it  is 
claimed,  costing  about  $10,500,000,  or 
around  $21  per  share. 

Proceedings  op  N.  A.  of  R.  and  U.  C. 
Ready 

The  printed  volume  of  proceedings 
of  the  1932  convention  of  the  National 
Association  of  Railroad  and  Utilities 
Commissioners,  held  in  Hot  Springs, 
Ark.,  in  November,  contains  the  most 
advanced  thought,  including  copious 
data,  growing  out  of  agitation  for  gen- 
eral regulation  of  all  transportation  fa- 
cilities. The  association,  which  consists 
of  members  of  the  regulatory  bodies  of 
the  various  states,  received  reports 
recommending  drastic  changes  in  the 
regulation  of  motor  truck  and  bus  lines, 
railroads,  and  other  public  service  cor- 
porations. The  report  of  the  valuation 
committee  drew  a  considerable  amount 
of  attention;  it  contains  a  summariza- 
tion of  the  methods  of  the  different 
state  commissions  in  fixing  rates  of 
public  utilities,  and  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  cases  decisions  are  cited.  The 
convention  accepted  and  approved  the 
recommendations  of  the  committee  on 
railroad  grade  crossings,  for  standard- 
ization of  crossing  protection  and  for 
the  prohibition  of  the  creation  of  fur- 
ther crossings  at  grade.  Hon.  Claude 
R.  Porter,  chairman  of  the  I.C.C..  ad- 
vocated the  creation  of  a  new  bureau 
by    the    government,    to    include  the 

I.  C.C.,  which  has  jurisdiction  only  over 
the  railroads,  and  all  other  agencies  of 
the  government  having  to  do  with 
transportation  by  land,  by  water,  and 
in  the  air,  so  as  to  centralize  all  regu- 
lation of  the  different  methods  of  trans- 
portation in  one  official  body.  The  Hon. 
H.  E.  Lewis  of  the  I.C.C.  discussed 
the  subject  of  valuation,  and  Hon.  Jos- 
eph B.  Eastman,  also  a  member  of  the 


I.C.C,  contributed  a  paper  on  the  sub- 
ject of  depreciation.  The  recommen- 
dations of  the  convention  will  be  sent 
to  members  of  Congress,  with  a  re- 
quest for  action  thereon.  The  prob- 
lems discussed  and  presented  will  also 
receive  the  attention  of  the  various 
state  legislatures  and  public  service 
commissions.  The  book  of  the  pro- 
ceedings is  approximately  600  pages, 
and  is  published  by  the  State  Law  Re- 
porting Company,  of  New  York.  The 
price  is  five  dollars. 


Sartorial  Perfection 

Methods  of  stepping  up  railroad  em- 
ploye efficiency  were  put  on  n  unique 
and  highly  advanced  basis  recently 
when  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  specified  a  new  sartorial  front 
for  all  men  who  contact  the  public  for 
the  company.  The  order  went  to  every 
employe  but  engineers,  firemen,  brake- 
men  and  others  who  face  jobs  where 
neatness  of  appearance  would  be  a  diffi- 
cult problem.  But  for  conductors,  sta- 
tion agents,  information  clerks  and 
other  "ambassadors"  of  the  road,  the 
strict  order  was,  "dress  up"!  II.  J. 
Reynolds,  assistant  superintendent, 
wanted  it  understood  that  his  company 
was  not  taking  the  he-man  job  of  rail- 
roading and  putting  skirts  or  frills  on 
it.  "The  employes  we  have  requested 
to  follow  our  new  code  of  dress  instruc- 
tion," he  said,  "represent  the  railroad 
to  our  customers — the  public.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  if  these  'ambassadors'  are 
careless  with  their  dress,  the  passen- 
ger's impression  of  the  company  is  not 
going  to  be  favorable.  The  men  must 
be  uniformly  well  groomed  and,  with 
the  help  of  authorities  who  know  (he 
apparent  value  of  good  appearance,  as 
well  as  the  psychological  effect  a  man's 
care  in  his  dress  has  upon  himself,  we 
have  instituted  certain  dress  regulations 
which  should  increase  the  efficiency  of 
the  railroad." 

Accordingly,  the  personnel  of  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford 
were  somewhat  astonished  to  receive  a 
pamphlet  entitled  "Standard  of  Ap- 
pearance," in  which  meticulous  advice 
was  given,  exclusively  on  matters  of 
dress.  Employes  had  been  receiving 
regular  bulletins  which  brought  the 
latest  instructions  on  familiar  railroad- 
ing problems — but  the  matter  of  sar- 
torial perfection  was  a  new  one.  The 
bulletin,  signed  by  the  superintendent, 
read  in  part:  "GENERAL — I  desire 
every  one  of  you  to  present  at  all  times 
a  neat  appearance  in  your  dress.  .  .  . 
Your  appearance,  together  with  a  help- 
ful and  cooperative  attitude  toward  our 
passengers,  will  do  a  great  dial  to 
cause  them  to  feel  comfortable  during 
their  travel,  and  will  in  turn  create  the 


good  will  of  the  public,  which  we 
need  more  in  these  times  than  ever  be- 
fore." 

The  division  superintendent  will 
hold  a  regular  inspection,  the  bulletin 
stated,  to  pass  on  the  standard  of  ap- 
pearance. Mindful,  possibly,  of  the 
three  points  which  Dr.  Arthur  F. 
Payne,  New  York  University  profes- 
sor who  has  studied  dress  as  it  helps  a 
student  in  applying  for  a  job,  states 
are  the  vulnerable  ones  in  a  man's  ap- 
pearance— the  collar,  shoes  and  hair — ■ 
the  railroad  handbook  ruled  that  only 
white  starched  collars,  black  barathea 
ties,  and  black  shoes  should  be  worn 
on  duty.  The  style  of  collar  is  a  popu- 
lar make  recommended  for  business 
wear  and  the  ties  are  similar  to  those 
worn  by  army  officers.  "The  men  pre- 
senting the  best  appearance  in  public 
service,"  the  bulletin  stated,  dress  as 
follows: 

"Shirt — Neckband  style,  white  broad- 
cloth dress  shirt  with  soft  cuffs. 

"Collar — Starched,   laundered  collar. 

"Tie — Heavy  weight  black  barathea 
silk  four-in-hand. 

"Shoes — Black  shoes  or  oxfords  of  a 
conservative  style. 

"Socks — Plain  black  socks  without 
any  pattern." 

Tan  shoes,  the  instructions  read,  will 
not  be  allowed  while  on  duty.  Several 
chapters  followed,  giving  uniformed 
railroad  men  unusual  advice  in  the  care 
of  their  clothes.  It  was  advised  that 
tailors  be  instructed  to  avoid  the 
leather  parts  of  uniforms  when  pressing 
them.  Leather  will  shrink,  the  bulletin 
warned,  and  then  crack.  There  was  a 
paragraph  on  how  to  prevent  moth 
holes  and  remove  oil  or  grease  spots, 
giving  a  long  list  of  chemicals  for  dis- 
solving a  variety  of  other  kinds  of 
stains  including  chocolate  marks.  An 
amusing  suggestion  was  made  for 
treatment  of  gold  buttons  which  have 
turned  green.  Worcestershire  sauce, 
which  contains  acetic  acid,  was  recom- 
mended. The  firemen  and  engineers 
were  a  bit  apprehensive  when  the  in- 
structions wre  circulated  and  pictured 
themselves  shoveling  coal  in  silk  tics  or 
leaning  out  of  the  engine  cab  window 
in  a  white  broadcloth  shirt  and 
starched  collar.  There  was  a  sigh  of 
grateful  relief  when  they  found  they 
were  exempt. 


The  Outlook  for  This  Year  is 
Encouraging 

J.  S.  Trille.  vice-president  of  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co., 
says,  "The  outlook  for  1933  is  encour- 
aging. There  are  many  indications  that 
the  worst  is  past  and  that  we  can  now 
begin  the  long  up-hill  pull  back  to  nor- 
mal conditions.     The  financial  panic  is 
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over.  The  publication  of  unfavorable 
earnings  statements  is  no  longer  head- 
line news  and  they  pass  with  little  or 
no  comment  in  the  daily  papers.  The 
hopeless  frame  of  mind  of  the  average 
man  has  given  way  to  constructive 
thinking.  While  there  have  been  calam- 
ities of  every  sort  during  the  last  three 
years,  it  is  a  fact  that  this  country  is 
still  going  on  about  its  business  of  liv- 
ing, consuming  food,  wearing  out  cloth- 
ing, burning  fuel,  and  using  power — 
and  doing  the  other  things  that  our 
120,000.000  people  must  do.  The  coun- 
try has  not  stopped  and  this  fact  has 
been  almost  entirely  ignored  by  many." 


Lake  Michigan  Car  Ferry  Changes 

The  Grand  Trunk  -  Pennsylvania 
Transportation  Co.  has  asked  the  I.C.C. 
for  authorization  to  operate  a  railroad 
car  ferry  service  between  Milwaukee 
and  Muskegon,  Michigan. 

The  transportation  company  will  fur- 
nish a  through  all-rail  service  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  the  Grand 
Trunk  Western  between  these  points  in 
lieu  of  the  operations  of  the  Grand 
Trunk-Milwaukee  Car  Ferry  Co.,  be- 
tween Milwaukee,  and  Grand  Haven. 
The  commission  previously  approved 
the  rerouting  involved  in  the  transpor- 
tation company's  operations. 


D.  &  R.  G.  W.  to  Repair  Equipment 

On  February  1  the  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande  Western  recalled  250  men  to 
work  in  its  shop  at  Salt  Lake  City. 

A.  J.  Cronin,  assistant  traffic  man- 
ager, in  announcing  the  recall  of  ma- 
chinists, repairmen  and  practically  all 
the  company's  shop  workers  in  Salt 
Lake  to  full  time  employment,  states 
that  construction  of  the  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande  Western's  Dotsero  cutoff,  now 
under  way,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
seasonal  repair  of  general  equipment, 
makes  practically  certain  that  the  men 
will  have  full-time  work  throughout 
the  current  year. 


Construction  and 
Equipment 

The  Northern  Pacific  has  purchased 
the  Timken  roller-bearing  locomotive, 
which  was  built  originally  by  the 
American  Locomotive  Co.  for  the  Tim- 
ken  Roller  Bearing  Co.  to  demonstrate 
the  practicability  of  using  roller  bear- 
ings in  locomotive  construction.  The 
Grand  Trunk  has  ordered  the  equip- 
ment for  installing  40  axle  roller  bear- 
ings on  ten  4-8-4  locomotives  from  the 
Timken  company. 

The  Virginian  Ry.  has  awarded  a  con- 
tract for  the  construction  at  Justice, 
W.  Va.,  of  a  reinforced  concrete  auto- 
matic coaling  station  having  a  capacity 


to  handle  90  tons  of  coal  an  hour,  to 
Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

The  Missouri  Pacific  has  ordered  air 
conditioning  equipment  for  two  of  its 
lounge  cars  and  three  of  the  Texas  & 
Pacific's,  which  are  to  be  used  on  the 
Sunshine  Special,  from  the  Carrier  En- 
gineering Corp.,  and  equipment  for  two 
International  Great  Northern  lounge 
cars  to  operate  between  Longview  and 
San   Antonio   from   the  Westinghouse 


W.  C.  Slonn 

Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.  The  road  has  also 
ordered  equipment  for  three  of  its  din- 
ing cars  used  on  the  run  between  St. 
Louis  and  Denver  from  the  Frigidaire 
Corp.  The  Burlington  has  ordered  air 
conditioning  equipment  for  three  diners 
to  be  used  on  the  Aristocrat  and  six 
cars  for  a  train  to  be  exhibited  at  the 
Century  of  Progress  Exhibition  in  Chi- 
cago from  the  Frigidaire  Corporation. 

The  Cheswick  &  Harmer  R.R., 
Pittsburgh,  has  ordered  an  O-4-O  oil- 
electric  locomotive  from  the  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works.  T  h  e  electrical 
equipment  and  the  power  plant  will  be 
supplied  by  the  Westinghouse  Electric 
&  Mfg.  Co. 

The  Northern  Pacific  lias  ordered  930 
tons  of  tie  plates  from  the  Pacific  Coast 
Steel  Co. 

The  New  York  Central  let  the  con- 
tract for  the  construction  of  the  super- 
structure of  its  new  St.  Johns  Park 
freight  terminal,  being  built. in  connec- 
tion with  the  roads'  west  side  improve- 
ment project  in  New  York,  to  James 
Stewart  &  Co.,  Inc.  This  contractor 
has  ordered  about  21,500  tons  of  steel 
for  the  work  from  the  American  Bridge 
Co.,  and  it  is  estimated  will  require 
about  15.000  tons  more. 


Executive  &  Operating 

W.  C.  Baisinger,  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  the  Oklahoma  division  of 
the  Santa  Fe,  has  been  promoted  to 
superintendent  of  that  division  with 
headquarters  as  before  at  Arkansas 
City,  Kansas,  succeeding  James  E.  Mc- 
Mahon,  deceased.  The  position  of  as- 
sistant superintendent  of  this  division 
has  been  abolished. 

H.  W.  Anderson,  co-receiver  of  the 
Seaboard  Air  Line,  has  been  appointed 
also  co-receiver  of  the  Chesterfield  & 
Lancaster. 

A.  W.  Munster  has  been  appointed 
vice  president,  in  charge  of  purchases 
and  stores,  of  both  the  Boston  &  Maine 
and  the  Maine  Central. 

Charles  A.  Magaw,  general  attorney 
of  the  Union  Pacific  for  Nebraska  and 
Iowa,  has  been  promoted  to  general 
solicitor,  with  headquarters  as  before 
at  Omaha,  Neb. 

J.  J.  Scully,  general  manager,  eastern 
lines,  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  has  been 
granted  leave  of  absence  until  May  1, 
1933,  and  his  duties  will  be  assumed  by 
H.  J.  Humphrey,  assistant  to  the  vice 
president  at  Montreal. 

J.  A.  Hulen  has  resigned  as  president 
of  the  Burlington-Rock  Island,  and  J. 
E.  Gorman  has  been  elected  to  succeed 
Mr.  Hulen.  A.  G.  Whittington  has 
been  elected  vice  president. 

A.  J.  Davidson,  general  manager  of 
the  Spokane,  Portland  &  Seattle,  has 
retired,  having  reached  the  age  pre- 
scribed for  retirement,  and  W.  C.  Sloan, 
general  manager  of  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific, has  assumed  also  the  duties  of 
general  manager  of  the  S.  P.  &  S. 
The  extension  of  Mr.  Sloan's  jurisdic- 
tion over  this  road  is  in  accordance 
with  an  agreement  adopted  by  the 
Northern  Pacific  and  the  Great  North- 
ern, joint  owners  of  the  line,  under 
which  Charles  Donnelly,  president  of 
the  Northern  Pacific,  became  president 
of  the  S.  P.  &  S. 

E.  B.  Mitchill,  superintendent  of  the 
Northern  division  of  the  Colorado  & 
Southern,  with  headquarters  at  Den- 
ver, has  had  his  jurisdiction  extended 
to  include  the  South  Park  division,  and 
E.  F.  Lott,  superintendent  of  the  latter 
division,  has  been  assigned  to  other 
duties. 

F.  R.  Mullen,  general  superintendent 
of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy, 
lines  west  of  Missouri  river,  with  head- 
quarters at  Lincoln,  Neb.,  has  assumed 
the  duties  of  superintendent  of  the  Lin- 
coln-Omaha division  and  the  Wymore 
division,  with  the  same  title  and  head- 
quarters, and  the  superintendents  of  the 
remaining  divisions  of  the  Lines  West, 
which    include   the    McCook.  Alliance- 
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Sterling,  and  Casper-Sheridan  divisions, 
have  been  placed  under  the  direct  su- 
pervision of  the  general  manager  at 
Omaha.  W.  F.  Giles,  superintendent 
of  the  Wymore  division,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Wymore,  Neb.,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Alliance-Sterling  division, 
with  headquarters  at  Alliance,  Neb., 
succeeding  H.  C.  Murphy,  who  has 
been  appointed  assistant  superintendent 
of  the  McCook  division  at  Denver, 
where  he  replaces  A.  C.  McDonald, 
who  has  been  transferred.  S.  L.  Fee, 
superintendent  of  the  Lincoln-Omaha 
division,  with  headquarters  at  Lincoln, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  new  position 
of  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Wy- 
more division,  with  headquarters  at 
Wymore. 

E.  E.  Adams,  vice  president  of  the 
Union  Pacific  System,  has  been  placed 
in  charge  of  a  new  department  to  con- 
centrate on  "research  and  study  of  ideas 
for  improved  railroad  passenger  equip- 
ment, service  and  methods  that  may  be 
found  practicable  to  provide  for  greater 
convenience  and  flexibility  for  the 
traveling  public." 

A.  E.  Lloyd,  superintendent  of  the 
Chicago  Terminal  district  of  the  New 
York  Central  Lines,  has  had  his  juris- 
diction extended  to  include  the  West 
division  of  the  Michigan  Central  and 
the  Western  division  of  the  New  York 
Central.  F.  F.  Riefel,  who  was  super- 
intendent of  both  these  divisions,  has 
been  transferred  to  Toledo. 

Following  the  consolidation  of  the 
Coast  and  Idaho  divisions  of  the  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee,  St.  Paul  &  Pacific 
on  February  1,  the  jurisdiction  of  F. 
E.  Devlin,  superintendent  of  the  Coast 
division,  with  headquarters  at  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  was  extended  to  include  the 
Idaho  division.  P.  N.  Nee,  superin- 
tendent of  the  latter  division,  with 
headquarters  at  Spokane,  has  been 
transferred  to  Miles  City  to  replace  G. 
H.  Hill,  who  has  been  appointed  ;o  the 
new  position  of  assistant  superintendent 
at  Spokane. 

Harry  W.  Dorigan,  assistant  to  the 
comptroller  of  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  to  the  vice  president  with 
headquarters  at  New  Haven. 

John  Burch,  general  yardmaster  of 
the  St.  Louis-San  Francisco  at  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  has  been  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  terminals  at  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  succeeding  E.  E.  McGuire,  who 
has  been  assigned  to  other  duties. 

G.  N.  Slade  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant superintendent  of  the  Lake  Su- 
perior division  of  the  Northern  Pacific, 
with  headquarters  at  Duluth,  succeed- 
ing F.  L.  Birdsall,  who  has  retired. 

The  first  of  the  year  A.  E.  White, 
after  more  than  50  years  of  service,  the 


past  33  of  which  he  has  been  in  charge 
of  the  Burlington  dining  car  operations, 
retired.  H.  G.  Beasley  has  been  ap- 
pointed commissary  at  Chicago,  suc- 
ceeding Mr.  White,  and  A.  Kleinert 
succeeds  Mr.  Beasley  as  assistant  com- 
missary with  headquarters  at  Kansas 
City. 

Edward  Flynn,  vice  president  in 
charge  of  operations  of  the  Burlington, 
has  also  been  elected  vice  president  of 
the  Colorado  &  Southern,  in  this  ca- 
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pacity  he  will  have  jurisdiction  over 
matters  formerly  handled  by  Mr. 
Bracken,  who  has  retired. 

Walter  L.  Ross,  president  of  the  New 
York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  R.R.,  has 
retired,  and  J.  J.  Bernet,  president  of 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  has  also  been 
elected  president  of  the  Nickel  Plate. 
Mr.  Ross  was  born  at  Bloomington, 
111.,  on  January  1,  1865,  and  started  his 
railroad  career  as  a  messenger  for  the 
Wabash.  A  story  of  his  life  was  pub- 
lished in  the  June,  1929,  issue  of  Trans- 
portation. Mr.  Ross,  it  is  announced, 
will  continue  as  a  director,  member  of 
the  executive  committee  and  serve  the 
road  in  an  advisory  capacity  with  the 
title  of  president  retired. 

Effective  February  1,  the  Buffalo- 
Rochester  district  and  the  Pennsylvania 
district  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  were 
consolidated  to  form  the  Pennsylvania- 
New  York  district  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  E.  A.  Peck,  general  superin- 
tendent, with  headquarters  at  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  and  the  position  of  general 
superintendent  at  De  Bois,  Pa.,  was 
abolished.  The  headquarters  of  A.  M. 
Darlow,    assistant    general  superinten- 


dent at  Du  Bois,  is  now  located  at 
Rochester.  The  Niagara  division  and 
the  Du  Bois  division  have  been  con- 
solidated and  in  future  will  be  known 
as  the  Buffalo  division,  and  M.  S. 
Kopp  has  been  appointed  superinten- 
dent, and  the  office  of  superintendent 
at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  been  abolished. 
The  headquarters  of  J.  D.  Beltz,  super- 
intendent of  the  Pittsburgh  division 
formerly  at  Connollsville,  Pa.,  is  now 
located  at  Pittsburgh.  The  Akron  di- 
vision and  the  Chicago  division  were 
consolidated,  forming  the  Akron-Chi- 
cago division,  and  T.  K.  Faherty  has 
been  appointed  superintendent,  with 
headquarters  at  Akron,  Ohio,  and  the 
office  of  superintendent  at  Garrett,  Ind., 
was  abolished.  That  portion  of  the 
Akron  division,  Holloway  to  Lorain 
and  Cleveland  (Cleveland  excluded) 
became  a  part  of  the  Wheeling  division, 
West  Virginia  district,  eastern  lines, 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  J.  M.  Scott, 
general  superintendent,  and  C.  B.  Gor- 
such,  superintendent,  with  headquarters 
at  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  That  portion  of 
the  Wheeling  division,  Fairmont,  W. 
Va.,  to  Moundsville,  W.  Va.  (Mounds- 
ville  excluded)  and  Hartzell,  W.  Va., 
to  Brooklyn  Jet.,  W.  Va.  (Brooklyn 
Jet.  excluded)  is  now  a  part  of  the 
Monongah  division,  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  H.  R.  Gibson,  superintendent, 
with  headquarters  at  Grafton,  W.  Va. 
That  portion  of  the  St.  Louis  division, 
Midland  City,  Ohio  (Midland  City  ex- 
cluded) to  Columbus,  Ohio,  became  a 
part  of  the  Newark  division,  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  C.  G.  Stevens,  superin- 
tendent, with  headquarters  at  Newark, 
Ohio. 

E.  W.  Smith,  who  has  resigned  as  co- 
receiver  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  to 
return  to  the  Pennsylvania  as  vice 
president  in  charge  of  consolidation 
work  and  other  duties  directly  under 
W.  W.  Atterbury,  president,  was  born 
in  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  on  September 
21,  1885,  and  received  his  education  at 
the  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  1905.  In 
June  of  that  year  he  entered  railway 
service  with  the  Pennsylvania,  serving 
in  various  positions  in  the  motive  pow- 
er department.  In  October,  1913,  he 
was  appointed  assistant  master  me- 
chanic at  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  was 
transferred  in  the  same  capacity  to  Al- 
toona,  in  April,  1915.  The  following 
year  he  became  assistant  engineer  of 
motive  power.  He  was  transferred  to 
Harrisburg  in  October,  1917,  as  master 
mechanic,  and  in  May,  1918,  to  Wil- 
liamsport,  Pa.,  as  superintendent  of  mo- 
tive power.  He  returned  to  Altoona 
as  superintendent  of  motive  power  in 
December,  1919,  and  the  following  year 
was  promoted  to  engineer  of  transpor- 
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tation  on  the  staff  of  the  vice  president 
in  charge  of  operation  at  Philadelphia. 
He  was  appointed  general  superinten- 
dent of  motive  power,  at  St.  Louis,  in 
October,  1922,  two  years  later  was  made 
general  superintendent  of  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  division,  and  in  Septem- 
ber, 1926,  was  appointed  general  man- 
ager of  the  Eastern  region.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1928,  he  was  advanced  to  re- 
gional vice  president  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, leaving  that  company  in  Decem- 
ber, 1930,  to  accept  appointment  as  co- 
receiver  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line. 

Financial  &  Legal 

Henry  A.  Stahl,  assistant  treasurer  of 
the  New  York  Central,  retired  under 
the  pension  rules  of  the  company  on 
February  1. 

Traffic 

L.  E.  Clarahan,  general  industrial 
agent  of  the  Wabash,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  general  freight  agent, 
with  headquarters  as  before  at  St. 
Louis.  He  succeeds  Bernard  H.  Coyle, 
deceased. 

E.  L.  Cardie,  traffic  manager  of  the 
Spokane  International  with  headquar- 
ters at  Spokane,  Wash.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  new  position  of  assistant 
general  freight  agent  for  the  Canadian 
Pacific,  at  Chicago,  effective  February  1. 

C.  E.  Veatch,  secretary  to  the  freight 
traffic  manager  of  the  Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas,  has  been  appointed  to  the  new 
position  of  assistant  general  freight 
agent,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis. 

John  W.  Rimmer  has  been  appointed 
general  freight  traffic  manager  of  both 
the  Boston  &  Maine  and  the  Maine 
Central  and  his  appointment  approved 
by  the  I.C.C.  Following  this  P.  J. 
Mullaney,  assistant  freight  traffic  man- 
ager of  the  Boston  &  Maine,  was  made 
freight  traffic  manager  of  that  road. 

Purchases  &  Stores 

U.  K.  Hall,  general  storekeeper  of 
the  Union  Pacific  System,  has  been 
promoted  to  general  purchasing  agent 
in  charge  of  purchases  and  stores,  with 
headquarters  as  before  at  Omaha,  Neb. 
In  this  appointment  Mr.  Hall  succeeds 
to  a  position  that  has  been  vacant  since 
the  death  of  G.  W.  Bichlmeir  on  Oc- 
tober 23,  1932.  Mr.  Hall,  who  was  born 
on  September  12,  1878,  at  Portland, 
Ore.,  entered  railway  service  in  1897 
with  the  Union  Pacific  System,  and  has 
advanced  through  various  positions  in 
the  purchasing,  accounting,  operating, 
engineering  and  stores  departments. 

M.  C.  Nystrom  has  been  appointed 
assistant  purchasing  agent  of  the 
Southern  Pacific,  Pacific  Lines,  suc- 
ceeding G.  M.  Betterton,  who  was 
made  purchasing  agent  recently. 


Mechanical 

Francis  G.  Lister,  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  motive  power  of  the  St. 
Louis-San  Francisco,  has  been  promot- 
ed to  superintendent  of  motive  power, 
with  headquarters  as  before  at  Spring- 
field, Mo.  Mr.  Lister  was  born  on 
July  8,  1882,  at  Marysville,  Kan.,  and 
studied  for  two  years  at  the  University 
of  Nebraska.  His  first  railway  service 
was  with  the  Wabash  in  1901,  as  a  spe- 
cial apprentice.  In  1906  he  went  with 
the   Northern   Pacific  as  a  locomotive 
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and  car  draftsman  and  five  years  later 
he  became  chief  draftsman  and  mechan- 
ical engineer  of  the  Spokane.  Portland 
&  Seattle  and  affiliated  lines,  serving 
this  company  until  1916,  when  he  be- 
came mechanical  engineer  of  the  El 
Paso  &  Southwestern.  In  1924  Mr. 
Lister  was  appointed  master  car  re- 
pairer on  the  Southern  Pacific,  at  El 
Paso,  Tex.,  and  in  1926  left  this  com- 
pany to  go  with  the  St.  Louis-San 
Francisco  as  chief  mechanical  engineer. 
On  January  1,  1931,  he  was  promoted 
to  assistant  superintendent  of  motive 
power,  which  position  he  held  until  his 
recent  appointment  as  superintendent  of 
motive  power. 

James  Hall,  master  car  repairer  at 
the  general  shops  of  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific at  Sacramento,  Cal.,  will  retire  on 
February  28.  having  completed  46  years 
of  service  with  the  road. 

W.  H.  Duxbury  has  been  promoted 
from  acting  master  mechanic  to  master 
mechanic  of  the  Canadian  National  at 
Halifax,  N.  S. 

The  Burlington  has  transferred  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  master  mechanic 
at  McCook  the  entire  Denver  terminal, 
the  same  now  being  under  J.  B.  Irwin, 
shop  superintendent   at   Denver.  The 


road's  lines  from  Holdrege  to  Cheyenne 
and  Sterling  to  Brush,  including  the 
Sterling  terminal,  have  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  mas- 
ter mechanic  at  Alliance  to  H.  Modaff, 
master  mechanic  at  McCook.  G.  B. 
Pauley,  assistant  master  mechanic  at 
Sterling,  has  been  transferred  to  Sheri- 
dan, Wyo.,  succeeding  H.  E.  Felter, 
who  has  been  transferred.  The  posi- 
tion of  assistant  master  mechanic  at 
Sterling  has  been  abolished. 

Civil 

A.  S.  Gunn,  construction  engineer  of 
the  Canadian  National,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Moncton,  N.  B.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed engineer,  right  of  way,  Atlantic 
region,  succeeding  E.  G.  Evans,  re- 
tired. The  position  of  construction  en- 
gineer has  been  abolished. 

The  Missouri  Pacific  has  announced 
the  following  changes:  E.  B.  Fithian, 
division  engineer  of  the  Wichita  divi- 
sion, with  headquarters  at  Wichita. 
Kan.,  has  had  his  jurisdiction  extended 
to  include  the  Joplin-White  River  divi- 
sions, and  J.  H.  McFadden,  division 
engineer  of  these  divisions,  at  Nevada, 
Mo.,  has  been  transferred  to  the  Oma- 
ha-Northern Kansas  division,  with 
headquarters  at  Falls  City,  Neb.,  suc- 
ceeding R.  G.  Bush,  who  has  been  as- 
signed to  other  duties.  J.  R.  Nagel, 
division  engineer  of  the  Missouri  and 
St.  Louis  Terminal  divisions,  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  has  been  transferred  to  the 
Eastern  division,  at  Jefferson  City,  Mo., 
where  he  replaces  A.  P.  Morrison,  who 
has  retired.  C.  E.  Cherry,  division  en- 
gineer of  the  Illinois  division,  at  St. 
Louis,  has  had  his  jurisdiction  extend- 
ed to  include  the  St.  Louis  Terminal 
division,  and  A.  B.  Chaney,  division  en- 
gineer of  the  Memphis  division  at 
Wynee,  Ark.,  has  had  his  jurisdiction 
extended  to  include  the  Missouri  divi- 
sion, with  headquarters  at  Poplar  Bluff. 

L.  H.  Robinson,  assistant  engineer, 
maintenance  of  way,  of  the  Canadian 
National,  with  headquarters  at  Monc- 
ton, has  been  appointed  division  en- 
gineer at  Halifax,  N.  S.,  succeeding 
Alexander  Scott,  who  has  been  appoint- 
ed division  engineer  at  Charlottstown, 
P.  E.  I. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul  & 
Pacific  has  consolidated  its  signal  and 
telegraph  departments.  E.  A.  Patter- 
son continues  as  superintendent  of  tele- 
graph but  L.  B.  Porter,  signal  engineer, 
has  taken  over  the  additional  duties  of 
assistant  superintendent  of  telegraph, 
succeeding  A.  C.  Adams,  deceased. 

C.  G.  Delo,  chief  engineer  of  the  Chi- 
cago Great  Western,  has  been  appoint- 
ed real  estate  and  tax  agent,  and  W.  C. 
Groth,  division  engineer  at  St.  Paul, 
succeeds  Mr.  Delo  as  chief  engineer. 
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Obituary 

Bernard  H.  Coyle,  assistant  general 
freight  agent  of  the  Wabash  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  died  suddenly  on  January 
11.    Mr.  Coyle  was  72  years  old. 

A.  C.  Mackenzie,  engineer  mainte- 
nance of  way,  Eastern  lines  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Pacific,  with  headquarters  at 
Montreal,  died  suddenly  on  January  24. 

John  B.  Lord,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Ayer  &  Lord  Tie  Company,  Chi- 
cago, died  in  that  city  on  January  21 
after  an  illness  of  10  months. 

Miles  Bronson,  who  retired  a  year 
ago,  as  manager  of  the  Grand  Central 
Terminal  of  the  New  York  Central, 
in  New  York,  died  at  St.  John's  Hos- 
pital in  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  after  a  pro- 
longed illness. 

W.  H.  V.  Rosing,  formerly  mechan- 
ical engineer  of  the  Missouri  Pacific 
and  later  assistant  to  the  president  of 
the  St.  Louis-San  Francisco,  who  re- 
tired as  special  engineer  for  the  latter 
road  in  1917,  died  at  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
on  January  11,  at  the  age  of  73  years. 

Ray  N.  Van  Doren,  vice  president 
and  general  counsel  of  the  Chicago  & 
North  Western  and  the  Chicago,  St. 
Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha,  with 
headquarters  at  Chicago,  died  on  Jan- 
uary 12  at  his  home  at  Evanston,  111. 

John  Davis  Caldwell,  vice  president, 
secretary,  assistant  treasurer  and  a  di- 
rector of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western 
and  secretary  of  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis  &  Omaha,  died  on  Feb- 
ruary 5,  at  his  home  in  Oak  Park,  111. 
Mr.  Caldwell,  who  was  69  years  old, 
had  been  in  the  service  of  the  North 
Western  for  48  years. 

James  H.  Foster,  resident  assistant 
to  the  traffic  and  operating  vice  presi- 
dents of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St. 
Paul  &  Pacific,  and  formerly  general 
superintendent  of  the  Northern  district 
of  the  road,  died  on  January  12  at  his 
home  in  Minneapolis.  Mr.  Foster,  who 
was  72  years  old,  had  been  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Milwaukee  road  for  nearly 
60  years. 

James  C.  McMahon,  superintendent 
of  the  Oklahoma  division  of  the  Santa 
Fe,  died  at  Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  on 
January  23. 

Elias  R.  Newman,  special  traffic  rep- 
resentative of  the  Wabash,  located  at 
Chicago,  died  at  Wilmette,  111.,  on 
January  24. 

Herbert  R.  Saunders,  superintnedent 
of  the  Chicago  Terminal  division  of  the 
Rock  Island,  died  suddenly  on  January 
26. 

Charles  E.  Patterson,  former  vice 
president  of  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany and  president  of  the  General 
Electric  Supply  Corporation,  who  re- 
tired from  active  business  a  few  years 


ago,  died  at  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  Feb- 
ruary 12  after  an  illness  of  several 
months.  In  1901,  when  assistant  comp- 
troller of  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road, Mr.  Patterson  was  elected  comp- 
troller of  the  American  Locomotive 
Company.  After  eight  years  with  that 
company  he  became  associated  with  the 
General  Electric  Company,  and  in  1913 
was  elected  comptroller.  Mr.  Patter- 
son was  elected  a  vice  president  of  the 
company  in  1920. 

Charles  D.  Emmons,  president  of  the 
Hudson  &  Manhattan,  died  on  Feb- 
ruary 1,  following  a  heart  attack.  He 
was  61  years  of  age  and  was  a  former 
president  of  the  American  Electric 
Railway  Association. 

Nathan  G.  Campbell,  assistant  freight 
traffic  manager  of  the  Central  of  New 
Jersey,  died  on  February  2. 

Hugh  Neill,  vice  president,  secretary 
and  director  of  Southern  Pacific  Co., 
and  officer  of  nearly  30  subsidiaries  of 
Southern  Pacific  system,  died  from  a 
heart  attack  on  December  31. 

P.  J.  McCarthy,  general  freight  agent 
of  the  Missouri  Pacific  at  St.  Louis, 
died  on  January  11  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Joseph  W.  Blabon,  formerly  vice 
president  of  the  Chicago  Great  West- 
ern, died  in  New  York  on  January  10. 

Frederic  R.  Perry,  general  agent  in 
New  York  for  the  Canadian  Pacific, 
died  suddenly  of  a  heart  attack  in  his 
office  on  January  16.  He  was  58  years 
of  age. 

K.  E.  Stilwell,  assistant  service  man- 
ager of  the  Superheater  Company,  New 
York,  died  at  his  home  in  Elmira,  N. 
Y.,  on  January  3,  after  a  long  illness. 
Mr.  Stilwell  was  born  in  1881.  Prior 
to  joining  the  Superheater  Company 
staff  in  June,  1917,  he  was  a  traveling 
engineer  and  general  air-brake  inspec- 
tor on  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western  R.R. 

L.  C.  Hartley,  who  retired  in  June, 
1931,  as  chief  engineer  of  the  Chicago 
&  Eastern  Illinois,  died  on  December 
IS  at  Chicago.  Mr.  Hartley  had  spent 
31  years  in  various  positions  in  the 
signal  and  engineering  departments  of 
the  C.  &  E.  I. 

Basil  Magor,  consulting  engineer  and 
manufacturer  of  railroad  cars,  founder 
and  first  president  of  the  Magor  Car 
Corporation,  died  on  January  14  at  his 
home  in  New  York.  Mr.  Magor  was 
born  62  years  ago  at  Montreal,  and  was 
educated  in  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic 
Institute,  graduating  as  a  civil  engineer 
in  1894.  In  1898,  he  went  to  China  and 
engaged  in  making  plans  for  building  a 
railroad  from  Canton  to  Hankow.  In 
1902  he  founded  and  became  first  presi- 
dent of  the  Magor  Car  Corporation. 
Until  about  five  years  ago  Mr.  Magor 
represented  the   Magor  corporation  in 


London  as  its  foreign  representative 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  a 
director  of  that  corporation,  having 
been  succeeded  as  president  by  his 
brother,  Robert  J.  Magor.  Basil  Magor 
was  also  the  founder  and  former  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Steel  Car  Corpora- 
tion, and  from  1904  to  1907  was  a  part- 
ner of  the  consulting  engineering  firm 
of  Wonham  &  Magor,  and  later  prac- 
ticed this  profession  alone.  During  the 
World  War  he  was  district  manager 
at  Port  Jefferson,  L.  I.,  for  the  Emer- 
gency Fleet  Corporation. 

Albert  C.  Murphy,  representative  of 
the  Standard  Railway  Equipment  Co., 
Chicago,  and  the  Union  Metal  Products 
Co.,  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  and  president  of 
the  Federal  Railway  Devices  Co.  and 
the  Canadian  Appliance  Co.,  died  in 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  on  January  25.  He 
was  the  son  of  Peter  H.  Murphy,  foun- 
der of  the  P.  H.  Murphy  Company,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  and  a  brother  of  Walter 
P.  and  Dwight  Murphy.  He  was  born 
in  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  on  June  25,  1877, 
and  entered  railway  service  as  an  ap- 
prentice in  the  shops  of  the  St.  Louis 
Southwestern  at  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  after 
which  he  took  charge  of  the  manufac- 
turing plant  of  the  P.  H.  Murphy  Com- 
pany, East  St.  Louis,  111.  Several  years 
later  he  entered  the  sales  department 
of  the  Standard  Railway  Equipment 
Co.  He  was  also  interested  in  several 
other  enterprises,  doing  business  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

T.  T.  Maxey,  special  representative 
of  J.  M.  Davis,  president  of  the  Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna  &  Western,  died  at 
his  home  in  New  York  on  January  31. 
Mr.  Maxey,  who  was  born  near  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  spent  three  years  in  de- 
velopment and  management  in  connec- 
tion with  the  World's  Fair  in  St.  Louis 
for  which  he  was  decorated  by  the 
French  government.  After  the  fair  he 
joined  the  staff  of  the  St.  Louis-San 
Francisco  Ry.,  and  became  assistant 
secretary  to  the  assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  old  Great  Central  Route  at 
Cincinnati  in  1905.  When  that  line 
was  absorbed  by  the  Erie,  Mr.  Maxey 
went  to  New  York  as  assistant  secre- 
tary to  the  assistant  to  the  operating 
vice  president.  In  1906  he  became  as- 
sistant to  the  assistant  general  manager 
of  the  American  Graphophone  Company 
of  New  York.  Later  he  served  as 
manager  of  the  mail  order  department 
of  the  Columbia  Phonograph  Company. 
Then  he  spent  a  period  in  business  for 
himself  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  following 
which  he  returned  to  St.  Louis  and 
entered  the  service  of  the  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington &  Quincy,  and  in  1910  became 
advertising  agent  for  the  system  at 
Chicago.  During  the  World  War  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Troop  Moving 
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Division  at  Chicago.  At  this  time  he 
also  was  vice  chairman  of  the  Western 
Lines  Advertising  Committee.  He 
served  for  a  time  at  Washington  in  the 
Bureau  of  Suggestions  and  Complaints, 
U.S.R.A.  In  March,  1921,  Mr.  Maxey 
returned  to  the  Burlington  as  general 
advertising  agent.  In  September,  1923. 
he  left  railroad  service,  returning  to  it 
in  1927,  when  he  went  to  Halethorpe, 
Md.,  as  assistant  centenary  director  in 
charge  of  publicity  for  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio's  Centenary  Exposition.  He  was 
appointed  special  representative  of 
President  Davis  of  the  Lackawanna  on 
January  1,  1928,  which  position  he  held 
until  his  death. 

Supply  Trade  Notes 

The  Peerless  Equipment  Co.,  with 
offices  at  230  Park  Ave.,  New  York, 
and  310  So.  Michigan  Ave..  Chicago, 
has  been  appointed  by  the  USL  Bat- 
tery Corporation,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y., 
exclusive  railway  sales  agents  for  its 
complete  line  of  USL  storage  batteries 
and  dry  cells  for  railway  service.  H. 
A.  Matthews  and  W.  W.  Halsey,  for- 
merly connected  with  USL  Battery 
Corp.,  have  joined  the  Peerless  Equip- 
ment Co.  organization. 

E.  H.  Wells,  Jr.,  formerly  assistant 
to  the  chief  engineer  of  the  transporta- 
tion and  government  department, 
Johns-Manville  Sales  Corporation,  has 
been  appointed  sales  manager  of  the 
electric  railway  and  motor  bus  division, 
transportation  and  government  depart- 
ment, with  headquarters  in  New  York, 
succeeding  J.  S.  Doyle,  Jr.,  who  has 
been  promoted  to  sales  manager  of  the 
general  automotive  department.  Mr. 
Wells  was  born  on  January  8,  1904,  at 
Worcester,  Mass.,  and  was  graduated 
from  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology in  1927.  Prior  to  his  associa- 
tion as  assistant  to  chief  engineer,  he 
was  associated  with  the  factory  organ- 
ization of  the  Johns-Manville  corpora- 
tion in  the  manufacturing,  planning  and 
production  control  departments. 

William  H.  Woodin,  president  of  the 
Brill  Corporation,  has  announced  that, 
effective  February  1,  all  sales  and  serv- 
ice activities  of  the  A.C.F.  Motors  Co. 
were  co-ordinated  with  those  of  the  .] 
G.  Brill  Co.,  Philadelphia;  both  of  these 
are  subsidiaries  of  the  Brill  Corp. 
Under  this  new  plan  of  operation,  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  sale  and  serv- 
icing of  A.C.F.  motor  coaches  will  be 
consolidated  with  the  sales  and  service 
organization  of  the  Brill  company,  un- 
der the  direction  of  George  Frcy. 

Robert  E.  Moore,  vice  president  of 
the  Transportation  Equipment  Corpora- 
tion, New  York,  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent to  succeed  Thomas  J.  Crowley, 
resigned,  and  the  office  of  the  company 


has  been  moved  from  230  Park  avenue 
to  92  Liberty  street,  New  York.  This 
company  has  granted  an  exclusive  li- 
cense  to  Sperry  Products,  Inc.,  Brook- 
lyn. N.  Y.,  for  the  manufacture,  sales 
and  use  of  the  Mackin  automatic  loco- 
motive washer,  formerly  sold  by  the 
Transportation  Equipment  Corporation. 

The  General  American  Tank  Car 
Corporation,  Chicago,  has  concluded  a 
15-year  contract  with  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific,  taking  over  the  entire 
refrigerator  car  service  on  the  Rock 
Island  system.  The  territory  covered 
includes  a  large  part  of  the  southwest 
and  far  west — over  8000  miles  of  line. 
Under  the  contract  the  General  Ameri- 
can corporation  takes  over  the  Rock 
Island's  1200  refrigerator  cars  and  in 
return  furnishes  all  the  refrigerator  car 


After  a  busy  day  or  a  long 
motor  trip,  you  crave  the 
comforts  that  The  American 
and  The  Annex  afford.  Good 
rooms  with  bath,  circulating 
ice  water,  telephones  and  all 
modern  conveniences.  Beds 
that  assure  restful  sleep.  And 
at  rates  of  but  $2.00  up. 
Here  you  can  really  relax 
when  you  visit  St.  Louis. 


needs  of  the  railroad.  The  tank  car 
company  also  agrees  to  pay  a  fixed 
price  per  month  based  on  mileage  and 
assumes  the  responsibility  of  repairs. 

The  assets  of  the  Locomotive  Ter- 
minal Improvement  Co.,  Barrington, 
111.,  were  sold  at  public  auction  on 
Jan.  25.  The  patents  owned  and  con- 
trolled were  sold  to  a  syndicate  which 
has  licensed  the  F.  W.  Miller  Heating 
Co.  and  Frederick  A.  Gale,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Boiler  Washing 
Co.,  to  continue  the  installation  of  lo- 
comotive boiler  washing  systems. 

Frank  H.  Gale,  manager  of  conven- 
tions and  exhibits  of  the  General  Elec- 
tric Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  has 
been  retired  at  his  own  request  after 
43  years  of  service  with  the  company. 
L.  W.  Shugg  has  been  appointed  divi- 
sion manager  of  the  publicity  depart- 
ment to  succeed  Mr.  Gale  in  charge  of 
that  work.  Mr.  Gale  will  continue  as 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  National 
Electric  Light  Association  exhibitors' 
committee,  and  will  also  have  general 
charge  of  arrangements  for  the  General 
Electric  Company's  participation,  in 
the  Century  of  Progress  Exposition  in 
Chicago. 

Stearns-Stafford,  Inc.,  Lawton.  Mich., 
has  been  organized  to  take  over  the 
Stearns-Stafford  division  of  George  P. 
Nichols  &  Brother,  Inc.,  and  will  con- 
tinue the  manufacture  of  staggered 
roller  bearings  at  the  plant  in  Law- 
ton.  O.  F.  Packer,  who  has  been  as- 
sociated with  the  plant  since  the  time 
of  its  origin,  and  who  has  operated  the 
business  as  general  manager  since  1923, 
has  been  appointed  president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  new  concern.  The 
remainder  of  the  personnel  at  the  plant 
remains  the  same. 

The  Okonite  Company  has  an- 
nounced that  they  have  developed  a 
full  line  of  portable  cords  and  cables 
having  a  special  outer  sheath  which  is 
impervious  to  the  destructive  action  of 
oil  or  grease.  This  line  of  cords  and 
cables  is  called  "Oilproof  Okocord." 
As  the  name  implies,  it  possesses  all  the 
qualities  of  the  Okocord  line  plus  con- 
tinued resistance  to  oil,  thus  rendering 
it  highly  suitable  for  use  around  ma- 
chine shops,  garages,  refineries,  oil  wells, 
etc. 

Roberts  &  Schaefer  Company,  en- 
gineers and  contractors,  Chicago,  have 
developed  a  very  simple  and  dependable 
coal  mixing  device  for  delivering  to  lo- 
comotives a  well  mixed  coal  from  stor- 
age bin,  in  which  bin  coal  has  been 
segregated  or  separated  in  the  elevating 
or  filling  process.  This  mixing  device 
is  illustrated  and  described  in  the  new 
eight-page  bulletin  No.  146,  just  off  the 
press,  which  the  company  will  send  to 
any  railway  official  on  request. 


Home  of  the  famous  swimming  pool- 

ELTON 

at  49*  and  Lexinqton     NEW  YORK 

Railroad  and 
Railroad  Supply  Men: 

When  in  NEW  YORK- 

Do  you  want  a  genuine  surprise  —  and 
more  special  conveniences  and  comforts  than 
you  ever  found  before? 

How  would  you  like  a  swim  to  pep  you  up 
before  that  conference  or  after  the  day's 
work? 

This  is  free  to  Shelton  guests. 

Opposite  New  York  Central  Offices 

Opposite  Waldorf  Astoria  and  adjacent 
to  Grand  Central  Terminal 

on  Lexington  Avenue,  Comer  49th  Street 

The  Shelton  Hotel  is  your  ideal  home, 
meeting  rooms  and  library  while  in  New  York. 

The  Shelton  LOOKS  like  a  magnificent 
club  house — it  was  built  for  one — it  is  a  fine 
HOTEL  for  railroad  and  railroad  supply  men. 

Rates  surprisingly  low. 
CLUB  FEATURES  (FREE  TO  GUESTS)  ARE: 

Beautiful,  huge  swimming  pool;  completely  equipped 
gymnasium;  game  rooms  for  bridge  and  backgammon; 
roof  garden  and  solarium.  Restaurant  and  cafeteria 
service  at  reasonable  prices. 


V   When  YOU  Go  To 

PHILADELPHIA 


1~\^%C\  Single  with 

*s4  fifi  Double  with 
TP  Buth 

WE  M AVE  THEM 


HOTEL 

PENNSYLVANIA 
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CHANGE 
OF  ADDRESS 

Please  note  and  correct  your  records 
accordingly. 

TRANSPORTATION 

LOS  ANGELES 
857  So.  San  Pedro  St. 
Phone  STerling  5756 

TRANSPORTATION 

NEW  YORK 
230  Park  Avenue 
Room  649 

Phone  Vanderbilt  3-8094 


Ill 

WHEN  TRAFFIC  IS  HEAVY 


EVERY  CAR 

IN  GOOD  CONDITION 

HAS  A  REVENUE  VALUE 

SO 

NOW 

IS  THE 

TIME 

TO  HAVE  YOUR 
FREIGHT  CARS  REBUILT 

NOW  WHEN  YOU  CAN  SPARE  THEM 
NOW  WHEN  PRICES  ARE  LOW 


Ralston  makes  a  specialty  of  rebuilding  freight 
cars.  Due  to  our  long  experience  in  reconstructing 
large  numbers  of  freight  cars,  our  facilities,  skilled 
workmen  and  experienced  engineers  we  do  the  job 
right. 


THE  RALSTON  STEEL  CAR  CO. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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DYNAMOMETER  CAR  PERFORMANCE 
CAN  BE  EQUALLED 
BY  FOLLOWING 

|?C?\ALVE  PlL9T 

INDICATIONS- 

Not  every  train  can  have  a  dynamometer  car 
but  every  engine  can  have  a  |9C?ValyePiL?T 

|?C?VALYE PlL9T  gives  visually  to  the  engine- 
man  the  same  instructions  he  receives  from 
the  dynamometer  car  and  it  produces  a  record 
of  actual  performance. 

|9C?VALYEPlL?T  thus  makes  available  in  reg- 
ular service  the  high  standards  of  locomotive 
performance  which  are  established  by  dyna- 
mometer^car  operation. 


VVLYE   PlL?T  C?RP?RATI?N 

230  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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FEATURES  for  March  1933 

China  Highballs  Geo.  W.  Early 

Progressive  Chinese  Leaders  Realize  that  the  Development 
of  Their  Country  Depends  on  Railroad  Expansion,  but 
Every  Effort  to  Expand  Develops  New  Conflicts. 

Pioneer  Snow  Fighters  Contributed 

Snow  is  Not  the  Menace  to  Railroading  Today   That  it 
W as  Sixty  Years  Ago. 

When  Everyone  Waits  for  Time  Warren  H.  Walker 

Regulating  Railroad  Clocks  and  Watches  is  an  Important 
Function  in  Railroad  Operation. 

A  New  System  of  Centralized  Traffic  Control      /.  P.  Shields 
The  Paramount  Signaling  Corporation  Has  Been  Organized 
by  Men  Who  Have  Been  Associated  for  Many  Years  in 
the  Electrical  and  Railroad  Fields. 


Editorial  Comment 


Department 


This  Club's  Assets  Worth  $40,000  H.  J.  Squires 

The  Union  Pacific  Employees  at  Laramie  Have  an  Unusu- 
ally Attractive  Club  House  Which  They  Have 
Named  Gray's  Gables. 


Little  Stories  About  Big  Men 
News  of  the  Month 


Department 
Department 


Never  Say  Quit 

When  things  go  wrong,  as  they  sometimes  will 
When  the  road  you're  trudging  seems  all  up 
hill. 

When  the  funds  are  low  and  the  debts  are  high, 
And  you  want  to  smile,  but  you  have  to  sigh, 
When  care  is  pressing  you  down  a  bit. 
Rest,  if  you  must — but  don't  you  quit. 

Life  is  queer  with  its  twists  and  turns, 

As  every  one  of  us  sometimes  learns, 

And  many  a  "failure"  turns  about 

When  he  might  have  won  had  he  stuck  it  out; 

Don't  give  up,  though  the  pace  seems  slow, 

You  may  succeed  with  another  blow. 

Often  the  goal  is  nearer  than 
It  seems  to  a  faint  and  faltering  man; 
Often  the  struggler  has  given  up 
When  he  might  have  captured  the  victor's  cup, 
And  he  learned  too  late,  when  the  night  slipped 
down, 

How  close  he  was  to  the  golden  crown. 

Success  is  failure  turned  inside  out, 
The  silver  tint  of  the  cloud  of  doubt. 
And  you  can  never  tell  how  close  you  are, 
It  may  be  near  when  it  seems  afar; 
So  stick  to  the  fight  when  you're  hardest  hit — 
It's  when  things  seem  worst  that — you  musn't 
quit. 

— Anonymous. 
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Win  back  lost  traffic 
by  better  servi 


In  the  new  conception  of  railroad  service,  freight 
!^  will  keep  continually  on  the  move  from  the 
shipper's  platform  to  the  receiver's  door.  «  This 
involves  new  methods  of  operation — co-ordination  of  motor  truck  and  railroad 
transport.  Also  a  different  type  of  motive  power.  «  In  addition  to  modern 
heavy  locomotives  which  will  still  be  the  back-bone  of  the  motive  power, 
there  will  be  light  fast  locomotives  to  speed  merchandise  to  its 
destination.  These  will  embody  Super-Power  Principles  and  be  very 
economical  to  operate  and  maintain.  «  They  are  needed  to 
create  the  superior  service  that,  alone,  can  win  back  lost  traffic.  y 


LIMA   LOCOMOTIVE   WORKS,  INCORPORATED 


LIMA,  OHIO 


China  Highballs 


The  Railroads  are  Developing  China 
also  Japanese  Jealousies 

By  Geo.  W.  Early 


All  the  world  stands  amazed  at 
the  railroad  wars  that  for 
thirty  years  have  belched  forth 
in  the  Orient.  Elsewhere,  transpor- 
tation has  fought  to  live ;  in  China 
railroads  seem  to  live  to  fight. 

Where  else,  save  in  patient,  long- 
suffering  China,  could  railroads  so 
long  survive  internal  revolution,  with 
rebel  bands  controlling  much  of  the 
territory,  and  come  out  with  even  a 
streak  of  rust  to  show  for  the  strug- 
gle ?  No  less  than  two  score  civil 
wars  have  flamed  across  China  in  the 
past  thirty  years — better  than  a  war 
a  year.  And  the  railroads  have  ever 
been  the  center  of  conflict,  the  key 
to  the  situation. 

More  recently,  progressive  Chi- 
nese leaders  energetically  set  about 
t  h  e  rehabilitation  of  revolution 
ruined  roads.  They  revealed  so  much 
capacity  to  convert  and  rebuild  a; 
to  cause  keen  rivalry  among  their 
competitors — the  Japanese  and  Rus- 
sians. 

During  the  decade  before  newspa- 
per headlines  told  the  story  of  im- 
pending trouble  in  the  Far  Efcst, 
China  had  used  her  transportation 
system  to  carry  on  a  "bloodless  rail- 
road war."  Old  lines  were  tuned  up, 
new  lines  thrown  across  provinces  to 
divert  traffic  from  foreign  lines,  hit- 
ting both  the  Japanese  and  Soviets 


in  the  purse.  The  Manchurian  war 
clouds  hovered  over  a  conflict  born 
of  railroad  competition. 

When  Chinese  rail  executives 
made  it  worth  while  for  native  farm- 
ers to  cart  grain  long  distances  for 
shipment  over  all-Chinese  lines,  So- 
viet and  Japanese  leaders  got  ready 
to  slash  tariffs  and  beat  the  game. 
But  Old  Man  Depression  had  pre- 
viously hit  them  so  hard  that,  instead 
they  reduced  wages  and  layed  off 
many  men.  Three  Russo-Japanese 
rail  conferences  met  and  disbanded 
to  solve  the  Chinese  diversion  of 
traffic  from  the  port  of  Dairen. 

Surprising  news  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  whose  newspaper  readers  had 
been  made  to  believe  that  Chinese 
railways  were  so  near  bankrupt  that 
they  were  fast  becoming  "streaks  of 
rust."  True,  Chinese  lines  did  suffer 
losses  running  into  the  millions  dur- 
ing internal  revolutions  which  con- 
tinued more  than  thirty  years;  re- 
habilitation of  the  lines  meant  the 
expenditure  of  about  $150,000,000  in 
Chinese  currency,  or  $30,000,000 
gold,  according  to  an  estimate  of  the 
Railway  Ministry. 

Two  years  ago,  at  the  plenary  ses- 
sion of  the  Kuomintang,  held  in 
Nanking,  after  the  termination  of 
one  of  the  civil  wars,  Sun  Fu,  Min- 
ister of  Railways,  made  the  frank 


statement  that  "Unless  the  public 
wi  1  combine  to  rehabilitate  the  coun- 
try's railways,  the  communications 
system  of  China  will  soon  be  facing 
bankruptcy." 

The  call  was  quickly  answered  by 
the  people.  Substantial  progress 
was  made  the  first  six  months  after 
the  appeal,  although  several  impor- 
tant lines  continued  to  suffer  from 
shortage  of  rolling  stock.  With  the 
restoration  of  internal  peace,  the 
northern  half  of  the  Peiping-Han- 
kow  and  the  Shantung  section  of  the 
Tientsin- I'ukow  lines,  which  had 
been  under  the  control  of  the  rebel 
coalition,  again  came  under  unified 
government  control  and  were  rebuilt 
to  a  degree. 

Virtually  all  of  the  rolling  stock 
commandeered  during  the  civil  war 
by  militarists  was  restored  to  the 
government.  But  Sun  Fu,  while  re- 
porting great  progress,  compared 
with  the  war-time  state,  reported  that 
the  lines  were  still  in  a  deplorable 
state  compared  to  that  of  normal 
times. 

The  beloved  "Iron  Horse"  of  the 
Western  World  is  considered  a  real 
"Iron  Devil"  by  millions  of  Chinese, 
despite  the  fact  that  it  has  brought 
greater  security  a  n  d  prosperity 
wherever  it  has  poked  its  nose  in 
China,  than  possibly  any  other  gift 
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of  modern  times.  Nowhere  do  rail- 
roads face  a  more  bitter  struggle 
than  in  China's  back  country.  The 
few  coppers  the  sedan  chair  and  lit- 
ter carriers  receive  for  toting  freight 
or  passengers  means  the  difference 
between  life  and  death  to  a  multi- 
tude of  human  drudges. 

Practically  every  inch  of  the  8000 
miles  of  Chinese  railway  was  liter- 
ally forced  down  the  throats  of  the 
people  by  foreign  leadership,  en- 
gineering skill  and  capital.  Blood 
was  spilled  on  the  ballast  as  the 
lives  of  thousands  were  sacrificed  in 
the  Far  Eastern  strife  between  man 
and  machine — between  coolie  car- 
riers and  modern 
transportation. 

Paradoxial  as  it 
may  appear,  while 
t  h  e  450.000.000 
Chinese,  for  the 
most  part,  h  a  t  e 
railroads  with  re- 
ligious ardor,  and 
are  opposed  t  1 1 
t  h  ei  r  projection, 
the  new  leaders  of 
China,  content  that 
the  railroad  offers 
a  powerful  lever 
capable  of  lifting 
the  sleeping  giant 
out  of  his  hopeless 
bed,  are  so  con- 
vinced of  the  value 
of  railways  that 
they  were  willing 
world's  peaceful  horizon  in  wresting 
the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  from 
the  Russian  operators. 

Today  they  speak  in  China  of 
building  10,000  miles  of  new  rail- 
way lines  as  easily  as  Americans  dis- 
cuss the  construction  of  short  con- 
necting links  between  present  trunk 
lines.  The  new  leaders  will  not  rest 
until  they  have  woven  a  steel  web 
all  over  China,  linking  remotest  set- 
tlement with  the  sea. 

Hack  in  1876,  when  the  first  nine- 
mile  line  was  projected  between 
Wusung  and  Shanghai,  all  the  ac- 
cumulated prejudice  and  hatred  that 
had  been  accumulating  for  fifty  cen- 
turies against  progress  was  neaped 
upon  that  little  road.  The  Chinese 
were  not  content  until  they  had  pur- 
chased the  line,  only  to  junk  it  the 
following  year.  Hut  it  was  ulti- 
mately rebuilt  and  projected  west  up 
the  Yangtze  Valley,  and  today  is 
one  of  the  busiest  railways  in  the 
world,  transporting  a  heavy  traffic 
of  passengers  and  freight  to  China's 
metropolis. 

Ten  years  later  an  eighty-mile  line 
was   projected   from   Kaiping  col- 


lieries, on  the  Mancburian  border,  to 
the  Pei-ho  river,  and  two  years  later, 
in  1888,  was  continued  on  to  Tient- 
sin. This  line  runs  through  a 
marshy,  thinly-settled  country,  and 
was  built  by  native  capital,  imported 
English  rails,  and  English  and 
American  rolling  stock.  After  the 
Boxer  Rising,  of  1900,  the  line  was 
continued  to  Peiping.  and  since  the 
Chinese,  unassisted,  have  carried  it 
on  through  the  Nan-kou  Pass  to 
Kalgan,  from  which  point  they  hope 
to  u.timate'y  connect  with  the  Trans- 
Siberian  Railway,  thus  bringing  the 
Far  Eastern  cities  two  days  closer 
to  the  heart  of  Europe. 


to   becloud  the 


Where  Rail  Meets  Sail  Today  in  China. 

What  railroads  have  done  to  China 
is  well  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the 
line  linking  Peiping  with  Shang- 
Hai-Kwan.  a  distance  of  only  eighty 
miles,  which  brings  the  metropolis 
within  four  hours  journey  of  the 
important  port  of  Tientsin,  as  com- 
pared with  the  former  cart  and  boat 
trip  of  six  days. 

This  country,  stretching  over  4,- 
000,000  scpiare  miles,  offers  vast  em- 
pires through  which  railways  can 
never  be  built,  save  at  such  excessive 
cost  as  to  make  it  impracticable.  Few 
now  living  are  likely  to  see  railways 
permeating  and  developing  the  grand 
region  of  Western,  or  rather.  South- 
western China,  consisting  of  Szech- 
uan,  Kweichow  and  Yunnan,  having 
an  area  of  34<).(X)0  scpiare  miles,  or 
twenty  thousand  square  miles  greater 
than  the  combined  area  of  Great 
Britain,  Ireland  ;  nd  France.  Its  ag- 
gregate population  of  100.000,(XM) 
people,  nearly  as  many  as  reside  in 
the  United  States,  suffer  the  most 
primitive  methods. 

These  vast  empires  are  cut  off  by 
precipitous  ravines,  steep  mountain 
ridges,  and  deep,  wide  rivers,  mak- 
ing the   outlay    necessary   to  build 


railways  beyond  the  means  of  the 
Chinese.  In  this  region  the  Kaiping- 
Tientsin  was  first  projected,  but  now 
represents  the  only  road  in  actual 
operation. 

Where  else  in  the  world  is  there 
to  be  found  a  population  of  50,000.- 
000  people,  occupying  an  area  near- 
ly as  large  as  Texas,  and  yet  with- 
out a  mile  of  railway?  Szchwan,  in 
central-west  China,  is  one  of  the 
country's  wealthiest  provinces  and 
grows  nearly  everything  produced 
elsewhere  in  China.  Wheelbarrows, 
sedan  chairs,  coolie  carriers,  and  pack 
animals  constitute  the  land  transpor- 
tation mediums. 

By  air  line  the 
capital  of  the  prov- 
ince —  Chengtu,  is 
about  1000  miles 
from  either  Peip- 
ing or  Shanghai. 
To  get  a  letter  to 
Peiping  from 
Chengtu  requires 
from  three  weeks 
to  a  month,  and  its 
delivery  is  very  un- 
certain. Efforts 
have  been  made  in 
the  past  few  years 
to  penetrate  Szch- 
wan from  Hankow, 
or  other  sections  of 
central  China  by 
railway,  but  a  com- 
bination of  unfav- 
orable circumstances,  including  ig- 
norance on  the  part  of  the  masses, 
have  worked  against  this. 

Shanghai,  the  "Paris  of  the  Far 
East,"  has  modern  railway  lines  con- 
necting with  the  interior.  Situated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Yangtze  river,  the 
business  metropolis  boasts  two  mil- 
ion  population,  and  here  more  than 
half  of  China's  commerce  is  handled 
each  year,  or  some  40,000,000  tons. 

The  two  leading  railways  of  China 
have  their  terminals  in  Shanghai. 
The  Shanghai  -  Nanking  connects 
with  Nanking,  by  ferry  across  the 
river,  with  the  Tientsin- Pukow  Rail- 
way to  Peking  and  North  China. 
The  Shanghai  -  Hangchow  -  Ningpo 
Railway  links  the  metropolis  with 
the  ports  of  Hangchow  and  Ningpo, 
through  which  pass  practically  all  the 
foreign  imports  for  Chekiang  Pro- 
vince. There  are  also  a  few  smaller 
lines  leading  to  suburban  points. 

The  terminal  at  Pengpu  serves 
one  of  the  most  thickly  settled  re- 
gions of  C  hina,  and  gives  us  a  good 
idea  of  some  of  the  peculiarities  of 
railroading  in  China.  It  is  situated 
at  the  intersection  of  the  Tientsin- 
Pukow  Railway  and  the  Hwai  River, 
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109  miles  by  rail  from  Pukow.  All 
the  produce  of  the  vast  region  is 
gathered  by  porters,  carriers  and 
carts  and  delivered  to  the  railway 
to  be  carried  to  Shanghai,  while  vast 
quantities  of  imported  goods  are  de- 
livered by  the  line  to  later  be  dis- 
tributed by  junk  service  on  the  Hwai 
or  its  tributaries  to  the  far  interior 
country. 

The  Great  Wall  of  China,  extend- 
ing as  far  as  from  New  York  to 
Los  Angeles,  the  eighth  wonder  of 
the  ancient  world,  has  been  pene- 
trated by  the  modern  railroad !  The 
largest  fossil  on  the  globe  is  the  di- 
viding line  between  two  civilizations, 
between  two  eras.  For  years  it  has 
been  a  back  number.  The  American 
steam  locomotive  today  snorts  with- 
in its  shadow — penetrates  its  vast- 
ness — linking  the  two  empires  of 
China,  the  past  and  the  present,  this 
miracle  the  locomotive  performed. 

\\  hat  could  be  more  thrilling  than 
a  rail  journey  to  the  Great  Wall!  It 
is  a  three-hour  ride  from  Peiping, 
the  last  half  hour  of  which  gives  the 
visitor  a  glimpse  of  apricot  and 
peach  trees  spotting  the  hillside.  To 
the  west  the  great  wall  meanders  on 
and  on  through  a  landscape  that  is 
monotonous — fields,  mounds  that  are 
graves  of  forgotten  generations,  tow- 
ering mountains  over  which  this 
great  engineering  feat  of  the  past 
creeps  and  crawls  as  it  thrusts  its 
harrier  2500  miles  into  the  interior. 

As  the  visitor  leaves  the  train  at 
Ching-lung-chiao,  he  finds  himself  in 
a  throng  of  coolies,  mules,  beggars, 
dirty  porters  and  even  filthier  na- 
tives. The  wise  escape  this  multi- 
tude and  walk  a  mile  or  so  up  the 
railroad  and  through  the  dry  gullies 
to  a  tower  of  the  great  wall. 

The  town  of  Shanghaikwan  at- 
tached itself  to  the  barrier  some  two 
miles  from  the  sea.  Here  we  find 
evidences  of  western  civilization. 
The  railway  division  ends  here,  and 
pays  a  yearly  dividend  of  sixty  per 
cent  on  its  capitalization,  which 
would  be  considered  pretty  good, 
even  in  America.  At  this  point  steel 
rails  penetrate  the  wall.  The  imperial 
government  gave  permission  to  build 
to  the  wall,  but  not  through  the  wall. 
It  was  considered  a  cruel  sacrilege 
to  pierce  the  great  wall  with  an  iron 
track. 

•  "The  'Iron  Devil'  did  not  make  tin- 
opening  through  the  wall,"  the  na 
tives  will  advise.  "It  was  there  long, 
long  ago,"  and  then  they  relate  an 
interesting  love  story  of  a  prince  and 
princess.    Though    centuries  later 


rude,  remorseless  commercialism  laid 
unholy  hands  on  the  harrier  of  C  hina 
to  thrust  through  parallel  ribbons  of 
steel  for  the  rushing  "Iron  Horse," 
it  was  the  elfish  pass  where  the 
beautiful  princess  found  her  dead 
lover,  that  the  railroad  spans  the 
wall. 

A  striking  development  of  the  new 
China  is  the  projection  of  the  San 
Ning  Railway,  completed  a  few 
years  ago,  the  only  line  in  the  four 
districts  southwest  of  Canton,  capi- 
tal of  the  si  k  industry.  It  starts 
from  Kung  Yik  Fow  at  the  north, 
a  place  which  when  the  surveyors  se- 
lected it  was  only  rice  fields ;  within 
two  years  they  laid  out  straight, 
wide,  asphalted  streets,  well  lit.  A 
thousand  brick  shops  sprung  into  ex- 
istence and  a  great  commercial  cen- 
ter followed  the  first  train.  The 
railway  is  built  to  the  Pacific,  and 
is  destined  to  open  up  this  fertile 
delta  region.  The  noteworthy 
achievement  was  that  all  this  was 
planned,  built,  paid  for  and  is  op- 
erated by  young  Chinese  educated  in 
America  and  Europe,  who  are  using 
modern  ideas  to  promote  the  home 
land. 

Yunnan,  "the  Switzerland  of 
China,"  is  the  geographical  name  of 
the  lofty  southwest  corner  of  China, 


and  Yunnanfu  is  the  highest  and 
most  western  of  all  the  viceregal 
cities  in  the  Central  Kingdom.  This 
indented  and  serrated  plateau,  larger 
than  Great  Britain  in  area,  has  ample 
space  to  multiply  her  population 
fourfold,  and  the  capital,  lying  in  a 
basin  plain  in  a  lovely  lake  district, 
has  showed  signs  of  increasing  in 
importance  with  the  introduction  oi 
steam  railroad  lines. 

This  rich  landlocked  province  has 
a  French  railroad ;  other  lines  are 
to  he  projected  from  Assam  and 
Burma  on  the  Szechwan.  Many  fear 
that  such  lines  may  forward  politi- 
cal schemes  for  the  consolidation  of 
India  and  China,  which,  with  the 
two  giant  countries  modernized, 
would  surely  make  the  remaining 
half  of  the  world  stop  and  listen,  is 
a  possibility  with  the  railway  in  op- 
eration. At  least,  such  has  been  the 
unifying  influence  of  the  "Iron 
Horse"  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
where  magic-working  transportation 
has  lifted  burdens  and  intermingled 
peoples. 

Waste  and  extravagance  unsettle 
a  man's  mind  for  every  crisis;  thrift, 
which  means  some  form  of  self- 
restraint,  steadies  it. — Rudyard  Kip- 
ling. 


ChlneHC  Cooltea  Work  Harder  f!>r  l. ess  Money  Than  i<n>  Other  Race. 
Modern  Transportation  is  Ohanarlna:  Thin, 
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Pioneer  Snow  Fighters 

As  railroaders  in  the  great 
American  snowbelt.  stretch- 
ing across  36  states  and  most 
of  Canada,  go  to  battle  the  yearly 
snow  bogy,  it  is  interesting  to  recall 
some  of  the  heroic  battles  fought  by 
the  pioneers,  who  blazed  year-round 
rail  service  up  and  down  the  conti- 
nent. 

Inspecting  the  old  files  of  the 
Illinois  Central,  we  find  that  the  win- 
ters of  1855  and  1866  were  tough  for 
the  crews  then  trying  to  carry  on 
anything  like  transportation  service 
in  that  snow-bound  country.  Daily 
dispatches  brought  headquarters  tid- 
ings of  engines  off  the  icy  rails,  men 
frost-bitten,  trains  stuck  in  snow 
drifts.  Often  locomotives  went  dead 
and  blocked  the  line:  some- 
times they  froze  solid,  their 
pipes  snapping  under  the 
ice  inside.  This  happened 
even  with  two  engines 
hooked  to  one  short  dinky 
train.  Those  were  the  days 
of  the  woodburner.  the 
tea-kettle  that  cou'd  not 
even  boil  enough  water  to 
keep  its  own  boilers  from 
freezing. 

Snow-plows  of  a  sort 
were  used  in  those  days. 
Nothing  like  the  present-day 
mighty  snow-moving  ma- 
chine could  be  used,  due  to 
the  limitation  of  motive 
power  used.  According  to 
one  early  record,  "the  snow 
packs  so  close  in  the  cuts 
that  we  find  plows  of  little 
use."  More  often  than  not 
the  snow  plow  became  de- 
railed nose-diving  into  some 
drift,  and  men  with  picks 
and  shovels  were  sent  to 
rescue  it  and  clear  the  plug- 
ger  line. 

An  eight-inch  snowf;.ll 
over    northern    Illinois  in 


1855,  halted  two  trains  near  Mendota 
at  the  same  time ;  a  few  days  later  the 
same  thing  happened  to  a  third  train. 
In  those  days  towns  scheduled  for 
regular  service  often  went  days  with- 
out seeing  a  train. 

Sometimes  a  train  was  stranded  for 
days  at  some  remote  place  while  shiv- 
ering passengers  nearly  froze  in  the 
lightly-built  coaches,  huddling  about 
the  wood  base-burner  stove  that  stood 
in  one  end  of  the  car,  wondering 
when  a  meal  would  lie  served.  There 
were  neither  sleepers  nor  diners  in 
those  days  ;  passengers  and  crew  alike 
carried  their  own  grub. 

"Our  train  caught  in  snow  between 
LaSalle  and  Wapella,  arriving  at 
l.aSalle  yesterday  afternoon."  reads 
one  veteran  conductor's  report.  "We 
left  for  Amboy,  got  as  far  as  the 
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upper  cuts  of  the  Little  Vermillion, 
were  stalled  by  snow,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  evening  backed  out  and 
('.own  to  LaSalle.  where  we  spent  the 
night."  Imagine  a  present-day  con- 
ductor on  the  I.  C.  sending  in  such 
a  report  as  that ! 

Another  message  said :  "  Two  en- 
gines and  an  iron  snowplow  started 
north  from  Amboy  yesterday.  Noth- 
ing was  heard  from  them  until  11 
o'clock  today,  when  we  learned  they 
were  six  miles  north  of  Dixon,  both 
engines  dead.  The  passenger  train 
had  run  into  a  snow  drift  about  eight 
feet  deep;  engine  was  dead  and  out 
of  water  and  wood." 

A  Michigan  Central  train  was  actu- 
ally lost  in  the  terrible  blizzard  of 
1863,  between  Michigan  City  and 
Hyde  Park  station.  Chicago.  The 
Hyde  Park  station,  Chicago. 
The  temperature  registered 
34  degrees  below  zero,  and 
an  Arctic  wind  whipped  the 
country.  Snow  buried  the 
train  until  only  the  roofs  of 
the  cars  projected ;  passen- 
gers were  captives  in  a 
frigid  prison.  Twenty-four 
<|  hours  passed  before  two 
men  managed  to  get  to 
'  Hyde  Park,  and  another  24 
hours  passed  before  the  res- 
cue party  reached  the  others 
and  got  them  out.  It  was 
thought  that  only  because 
deep  snow  drifts  banked 
about  the  cars,  passengers 
and  crew  were  saved  from 
freezing  to  death.  They 
had  burned  the  seats  and  re- 
movable wooden  parts  of 
the  cars  before  they  were 
saved. 

Charles  B.  George,  vet- 
eran passenger  conductor  on 
the  M.  C,  recalling  his 
'  experiences,  mentioned  one 
fortnight  when  "trains 
without  number  were  bur- 
ied entirely  out  of  sight." 


When  Everyone  Waits  for  Time 

Regulating  Railroad  Clocks  and  Watches 
By  IV arren  H.  Walker 


It  seems  a  pity  to  begin  this  story 
by  reminding  the  world  that  "Time 
and  Tide  Wait  for  No  Man,"  but 
it  is,  nevertheless,  just  as  true  now 
as  it  always  has  been,  and  always  will 
be,  editorial  injunctions  in  restraint 
of  bromides  notwithstanding.  Men 
and  power  and  equipment  are  import- 
ant, as  we  all  know,  but  without  the 
right  time,  carefully  and  even  scien- 
tifically regulated,  rail- 
roads and  every  other 
form  of  transportation 
would  be  helpless.  A 
train  may  arrive  a  few 
minutes  ahead  of  time,  but 
when  it  leaves  town  it 
goes  on  the  dot  and  not  a 
minute  sooner. 

It  is  doubtful  whether 
any  men  in  the  world  are 
quite  so  cranky  about 
time  as  are  railroad  men. 
If  they  aren't  born  that 
way  they  are  trained  to  it 
before  they  begin  to  con- 
duct human  beings  and 
valuable  freight  about 
over  the  nation,  and  they 
never  get  over  it.  Their 
entire  lives  are  founded  on 
the  time  element.  When 
you  ask  a  conductor  or 
engineman  for  the  time 
you  get  it  just  as  it  is. 
John  D.  Rockefeller's 
watch  may  be  a  minute  or 
two  fast  or  slow,  and  per- 
haps it  cost  more  than 
twenty  railroad  watches, 
although  the  chances  are 
that  he  carries  one  that 
set  him  back  a  dollar — ten 
bright,  new  dimes — John 
an  afford  to  be  neglectful 
in  this  respect.  But  when 
it  is  11  o'clock  by  a  con- 
ductor's watch  it  is  pre- 
cisely 11  and  not  10:59. 

All  over  this  wonderful 
land  of  ours  railroad  men,  if  they 
are  at  a  station,  wait  for  time  four 
minutes  every  day.  The  senate  and 
house  in  Washington  may  come  to 
blows;  freight  rates  may  be  in- 
creased ;  war  mav  be  declared  all  over 


the  world.  Railroad  men  ever)  where 
will  be  interested  and  grab  for  the 
papers  as  eagerly  as  anyone,  but  at 
10 :56  a.m.,  every  mother's  son  of 
them  pulls  out  his  watch  and  com- 
pares it  with  the  last  dot  that  sounds 
over  the  wire  in  whatever  office  he 
may  be  favoring  with  his  presence  at 
that  moment,  and  that  dot  comes  at 
preciselv  1 1  o'clock.  The  world  of 
transportation  resumes 
its  work.  Time  is  so 
constitutionally  the 
most  important  thing 
in  their  lives  that  no 
engineer  and  conduc- 
tor ever  were  photo- 
graphed together  ex- 
cept when  comparing 
their  watches.  It  sim- 
ply isn't  done. 

In  a  deeply  interest- 
ing article  on  the  sub- 
ject, published  in  1928 
in  the  monthly  maga- 
zine of  the  Chicago 
Great  Western  Rail- 
way, A.  J.  Burns  said 
that  standard  time  for 
the  railroads  w  a  s 
planned    about  1883 


Rallroml  WnU-he*  Are  Regulated  by 
One  Standard  Clock. 

by  W.  F.  Allen,  then  manager  of  the 
Official  Guide  and  secretary  of  the 
general  time  convention.  That  was 
an  association  of  railroad  executives 
which  convened  twice  a  year  for  the 
purpose  of  fixing  arrival  and  depart- 


ure times  at  points  of  connections  of 
different  roads,  for  through  trains,  or 
through  cars  of  local  trains,  for  sum- 
mer and  winter  service.  Prior  to  the 
introduction  of  standard  time,  Mr. 
Burns  says,  more  than  50  standards 
were  used  by  railroads,  some  varying 
only  a  moment  or  two  from  one  an- 
other, but  varying  just  the  same. 

In  those  days  the  railroad  system 
of  the  United  States  was  made  up 
mostly  of  short  roads,  each  under 
separate  and  independent  manage- 
ment, whose  respective  general  offices 
were  situated  in  more  or  less  widely 
separated  cities  east  and  west  of  one 
another ;  further,  all  roads  operated 
their  trains  on  solar  (sun)  time,  each 
road,  generally,  using  solar  time  of 
the  city  in  which  its  general  office  was 
situated.  And  when  we  consider  that 
solar  time  is  four  minutes  behind 
from  meridian  to  meridian  going 
westward,  and  four  minutes  ahead 
from  meridian  to  meridian  going 
eastward,  it  is  easily  understandable 
that  12  o'clock  noon,  for  example,  in- 
dicated on  the  time  card  of  one  road 
was  1 1  :56  a.m.  on  a  road  whose 
general  office  was  in  a  city  on  the 
next  meridian  west,  or  12:04  p.m.  on 
another  road  whose  general  office  was 
on  the  next  meridian  east  (the  dif- 
ferences, of  course,  were  greater  as 
the  general  offices  were  farther  west 
or  east),  all  of  which  adds  to  the 
perplexity  of  travelers. 

It  was  to  overcome  these  conditions 
that  four  zones  of  standards  of  time 
varying  one  hour  from  zone  to  zone, 
and  designated  "Railroad  Standard" 
time,  were  adopted  by  the  railroads. 

The  zones  and  the  time  allotted  to 
them  were,  respectively,  the  "East- 
ern Standard."  throughout  which 
solar  time  on  the  75th  meridian 
should  govern ;  the  "Central  Stand- 
ard," throughout  which  solar  time  on 
the  90th  meridian  should  govern ; 
the  "Mountain  Standard,"  through- 
out which  solar  time  on  the  105th 
meridian  should  govern,  and  "Pacific 
Standard"  throughout  which  solar 
time  on  the  120th  meridian  should 
govern.  In  a  general  way,  the  east- 
ern and  western  boundaries  of  each 
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zone  were  so  drawn  that  the  standard 
time  meridian  should  be  in  the  center 
of  the  zone,  in  order  that  no  railroad 
should  be  required  to  set  its  schedule 
time  forward  or  back  more  than  30 
minutes  from  its  local  solar  time. 

The  railroads  agreed  to  adopt  these 
standards  of  time  on  November  18. 
1883,  and  to  observe  them  instead  of 
their  local  solar  time,  thereafter. 
This  necessitated  "setting"  of  prac- 
tically every  railroad  clock  and  watch 
throughout  the  whole  country,  either 
forward  or  back,  one  or  more  min- 
utes, on  the  date  fixed  for  the  change. 
Specific  and  carefully  prepared  in- 
structions were  issued  beforehand  by 
the  officials  of  every  railroad  direct- 
ing at  which  hour  and  in  what  manner 
the  change  should  be  made  on  their 
roads. 

So,  on  the  date  set  the  change  was 
made  on  all  railroads.  Following  in- 
structions every  train  which  found  it- 
self late  at  the  given  moment  of 
change  was  helped  along  by  orders 
from  the  dispatchers  for  meeting 
points;  trains  finding  themselves 
ahead  of  time  stood  right  where  they 
were  caught  until  the  proper  moment 
arrived  for  proceeding. 

Nowadays  the  sending  of  time  sig- 
nals has  been  simplified  by  wire  con- 
nections. For  example,  using  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railway  as  an  illus- 
tration, at  10:56  a.m..  daily  the  en- 
tire 7,000  miles  of  that  road's  wires 
call  all  operators  to  attention,  first  by 
"breaking"  into  whatever  business 
may  be  in  course  of  handling  on  the 
train  wire.  This  break  signal  is  sent 
from  the  company's  general  offices  at 
St.  Paul,  and  operators  in  Minnesota, 
North  Dakota,  Wisconsin,  Montana, 
Idaho,  Washington  and  Oregon  stop 
whatever  they  are  doing,  and  listen. 

J.  J.  Cavanaugh.  wire  chief  at  St. 
Paul,  is  sending  the  word  "T-i-m-e" 
over  the  wires,  slowly,  over  and  over. 
At  stations  here  and  there  conductors 
and  engineers  who  have  learned  the 
signal,  as  anyone  might  who  isn't 
deaf,  stand  at  the  window  or  in  the 
office,  watches  in  hand  and  wait  for 
the  final  click.  After  two  minutes  of 
repetition  of  the  word  "time"  a  single 
sharp  click  sounds.  Sixty  seconds 
pass  and  the  receiver  sounds  again. 
Another  45  seconds  and  there  is  a 
warning  click;  silence  for  15  seconds, 
then  the  final  click,  exactly  on  the 
stroke  of  11.  At  that  instant  every 
Northern  Pacific  clock  indicates  the 
same  time.  Some  are  regulated  au- 
tomatically from  the  wire,  as  in  town 
and  city,  others  are  set  right  by  the 


roads  do  not  use  11  o'clock  for  send- 
ing time,  but  that  hour  and  moment 
is  epiite  general  now  throughout  the 
nation. 


Pin  Svvallower  Racket 

Rackets  appear  in  many  phases  in 
these  days  of  a  reduced  earning 
power,  but  that  of  the  pin  swallower 
caught  the  railroads  and  restaurants 
to  the  tune  of  about  $600  during  the 
past  few  months.  In  a  Motion  dining 
car  one  day  the  "swallower"  care- 
fully swallowed  a  nail,  and  then 
charged  the  railroad  with  feeding 
him  a  nail  in  his  food.  An  X-ray 
photograph  confirmed  the  charge  and 
he  collected.  The  success  of  this  try 
led  him  to  the  New  York  Central  to 
be  followed  by  a  restaurant  tour.  But 
the  tour  stopped  when  the  swallower 
made  a  claim  against  a  Chicago  res- 
taurant protected  by  an  indemnity  in- 
surance company  when  it  was  found 
that  he  had  collected  ten  different 
times  under  various  names. 


-Wide  WnrM  Photos 


agent  or  operator.  The  Northern  Pa- 
cific gets  its  time  from  Coodsill  Ob- 
servatory at  Carleton  College,  North- 
field,  Minn.  ( )ther  roads  get  their's 
from  chosen  points,  but  originally  it 
all  comes  from  the  L'nited  States 
naval  clock  at  Washington.  Some 


Then  They  Don't  Stop 

Miss  Ida  Lathers  of  New  York 
carries  a  red  lantern  in  the  night  when 
she  desires  to  board  trolley  cars.  She 
finds  she  needs  it  to  warn  passing 
automobiles  to  give  her  a  chance. 
She  has  written  the  police  vigorously 
about  the  necessity  for  being  her  own 
traffic  light. 


J.  J.  CnveiuniKh,  Northern  Pacific  Wire  Chief  At  St.  Paul,  Sending 
•'T-i-m-e"  At   n> :.-.<:  a.m. 


A  New  System  of  Centralized 
Traffic  Control 

A.  A.  Ziegler,  Joins  the  Paramount  Signal- 
ing Corporation,  Who  Announce  a  New 
Simple  A.  C.  System  of  Centralized  Control 

Ry  J.  P.  Shields 


In  the  early  days  of  the  tele- 
phone the  American  Bell  Tele- 
phone Co.  were  constantly  har- 
assed by  infringers.  On  one  occa- 
sion they  had  received  a  report  that 
a  complete  set  of  apparatus, 
telephone  transmitters,  bells 
and  switching  devices  were 
being  used  in  an  exchange 
system  which  was  being 
operated  through  several 
cities  in  Maine.  The  com- 
pany sent  out  an  investigator 
to  see  if  they  could  get  the 
necessary  data  regarding  this 
infringement  to  present  in 
court.  He  visited  Portland, 
Lewiston,  Livermore  Falls, 
Farmington,  Leeds  and  Phil- 
lips. At  most  of  these  points 
his  search  was  futile,  while 
he  found  evidence  of  their 
use  at  Lewiston,  and  Farm- 
ington it  was  not  until  he 
reached  Leeds  that  he  was 
able  to  make  a  study  of  the 
apparatus  used  and  secure 
full  data.  After  his  return  to 
Boston  the  investigator  had 
carried  out  his  assignment  so 
thoroughly,  that  he  was  able 
to  make  a  complete  outfit, 
which  so  closely  resembled 
the  ones  in  use  that  they 
could  not  be  told  apart,  and 
the  American  Bell  company 
was  able  to  use  it  in  their  in- 
fringment  suit. 

This  investigator  was  Alfred  Ar- 
thur Ziegler  and  his  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  telephone  was  acquired  in 
the  days  when  he  served  as  an  ap- 
prentice with  Charles  Williams,  Jr., 
whose  office  was  located  at  109  Court 
street,  Boston,  the  same  building  in 
which  Professor  Bell  invented  the 
telephone.  It  was  at  this  place  that 
Mr.  Ziegler  in  addition  to  his  con- 
tact with  Professor  Bell  was  brought 
into  close  contact  with  such  men 


Professor  Blake,  of  transmitter 
fame ;  Fmil  Bel  linger,  transmitter 
and  graphophone  inventor ;  Moses  G. 
Farmer,  of  the  electric  locomotive ; 
Mr.  Anders,  of  the  printing  tele- 


Alfreri  Arthur  '/.iixlrr 

graph;  Thomas  D.  Lockwood, 
famous  for  his  telephone  connection 
work;  Thomas  A.  Watson,  also  a 
telephone  expert,  and  E.  T.  Holmes, 
who  was  in  the  same  field.  Mr. 
Holmes  conducted  the  first  telephone 
exchange  in  Boston  and  was  the  orig- 
inator of  the  electric  protective  alarm 
system  which  hears  his  name. 

Mr.  Ziegler  was  born  October  4, 
1864,  in  the  city  of  Arbon,  Lake 
Constance.  Switzerland,  the  son  of  F. 


Jacob  and  Emilie  (Habisreutinger) 
Ziegler.  His  grandfather  was  an 
agriculturist  and  a  large  manufac- 
turer of  cotton  worsted  goods,  which 
were  exported  to  Italy,  Turkey  and 
America.  The  factories  and 
farms  had  1,000  employees 
and  Mr.  Ziegler's  father  con- 
tinued the  business  for  some 
years  after  the  older  Ziegler's 
death.  His  father  was  also 
in  public  life,  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Swiss  legislature 
for  15  years  and  holding  vari- 
ous other  offices.  Mr.  Zieg- 
ler was  brought  to  America 
when  a  small  boy,  the  family 
locating  in  Boston,  where  he 
entered  one  of  the  public 
schools.  H  i  s  preliminary 
education  was  finished  in  the 
schools  of  Maiden,  Mass.,  in 
1879,  after  which  he  attend- 
ed lectures  at  the  evening 
school  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology. 

After  completing  four 
years  as  an  apprentice  to  Mr. 
Williams  he  served  for  a  year 
with  the  Western  Electric 
Co.,  who  succeeded  to  the 
business.  Upon  removal  of 
that  company  to  New  York 
City,  Albert  L.  Russell  as- 
sumed the  local  business  and 
he  was  in  turn  succeeded  by 
the  Holtzer-Cabat  Electric 
Company.  After  a  term 
spent  in  the  service  of  Western  Elec- 
tric, American  Bell  Telephone,  and 
the  Holmes  Electric  Protection  Co. 
he  formed  a  partnership  with  his 
brother,  J.  ( )scar  Ziegler,  in  May 
1889,  under  the  firm  name  of  Zieg- 
ler Brothers,  and  began  the  manu- 
facture of  fine  electrical  and  mechan- 
ical instruments.  The  venture  was 
successful  and  the  business  of  A.  P. 
Cage  &  Co.,  dealers  chiefly  in  phys- 
ical and  chemical  apparatus,  was  ab- 
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sorbed.  The  Ziegler  Klectric  Co., 
was  then  incorporated  with  A.  A. 
Ziegler  as  president,  and  the  new  or- 
ganization started  out  fully  equipped 


authority,  has  associated  himself  with 
Paramount. 

The  Paramount  Signaling  Corpor- 
ation has  been  organized  with  office- 
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FIG.  2. — Line  circuit  carrying  alternating  current  frequencies  in  parallel 


to  furnish  the  highest-grade  ap- 
paratus for  colleges,  high,  grammar 
and  graduating  schools.  It  also 
handled  electric  lighting  parapher- 
nalia, telephone  and  telegraph  in- 
struments and  dynamos  for  power 
and  hand  use.  In  addition  all  the  ap- 
paratus called   for  in   Prof.  A.  P. 


at  230  Park  avenue,  New  York,  with 
a  personnel  well  known  to  the  rail- 
roads through  years  of  contact,  to 
manufacture  and  sell  a  new  system 
of  A.  C.  centralized  traffic  control; 
automatic  cab  signaling;  automatic 
train  control;  electrical,  pneumatic 
and  mechanical  interlocking;  flashing 


Vlfretl  /.iriclrr  a* 


Voiiiijc  >liin  S|H>iif  Some  Time  In  the  South  HoNton  Iron 


PamlllartBiag    lllmnelf    with    the    Handling   of    Large  Machinery. 


Gage's  series  of  text  books  on  physics 
were  among  the  specialties  manufac- 
tured, as  well  as  the  so-called  Har- 
vard apparatus.  In  1897,  Mr.  Zieg- 
ler  severed  his  connection  with  the 
firm  and  organized  the  Ziegler  Ap- 
paratus Co.  He  finally  established 
the  United  Electric  Apparatus  Co. 
and  since  1910.  has  been  located  at 
Columbus  avenue  and  Center  street. 
Boston.  He  was  treasurer  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  company,  which 
was  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
telegraph  and  telephone  instruments 
and  their  allied  connections,  burglar 
alarms  and  signal  apparatus  for  many 
railroads,  public  service  corporations 
and  the  government. 

All  of  the  foregoing  leads  us  to 
the  announcement  just  made,  that  Mr. 
Ziegler  has  joined  the  Paramount 
Signaling  Corporation's  organization. 

Inasmuch  as  the  relay  is  the  heart 
i if  any  signal  system  where  track 
circuits  are  employed,  it  is  considered 
significant  that   Sir.  Ziegler,  noted 


light  highway  crossing  signals;  sup- 
plies; communication  equipment; 
electrical  testing  and  measuring  in- 
struments: illuminated  crossing  and 
danger  signs ;  insulated  rail  joints ; 
power  apparatus  ;  lightning  arresters  ; 
line  supplies  and  tools ;  rail  contacts ; 
relays  of  all  kinds;  relay  housings; 
rectifiers;  resistance  units;  rheostats; 
switches  :  circuit  controllers  ;  switch 
machines;    transformers;  trunking 
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mount  system  is  so  simple  that  the 
cost  of  installation  is  low  and  main- 
tenance and  operation  much  less  than 
heretofore.  This  is  due  to  the  simpli- 
fication made  possible  by  the  use  of 
alternating  current  in  place  of  direct 
current. 

Under  the  Paramount  system  a 
single  line  circuit  (two  wires)  con- 
trols any  number  of  wayside  stations, 
groups  of  signals,  groups  of  signals 
and  switches,  groups  of  switches, 
crossovers,  derails,  etc..  and  in  addi- 
tion all  required  indications.  The 
Paramount  company  claim  the  fol- 
lowing as  exclusive  features  of  their 
system:  (1)  The  circuit  is  immune 
to  foreign  current  interference,  as 
direct  current  will  not  flow  and  the 
line  also  offers  high  impedance  to 
foreign  A.  C.  frequencies;  (2)  Line 
wire  need  only  meet  the  physical  rc- 
quirement  of  out  door  use.  The  sys- 
tem is  operative  over  the  line  circuit 
for  any  required  distance ;  (3)  Way- 
side station  equipment  consists  of  a 
small  interchangeable  relay  panel, 
which  is  connected  in  the  line  circuit ; 

(4)  Instantaneous  action  is  provided, 
as  all  controls  are  transmitted  di- 
rectly from  the  control  machine  lever 
contact  to  the  wayside  station  relays; 

(5)  All  OS  indications  are  operated 
on  the  closed  circuit  principle  and  all 
indication  lamps  are  lighted  through 
back  contact  of  normally  energized 
relay:  (6)  Simultaneously  the  way- 
side station  is  selected  and  the  con- 
trol transmitted  to  it;  (7)  All  con- 
trols on  the  C.  T.  C.  machine  are 
within  convenient  reach  of  the 
operator,  permitting  large  plants  to 
be  operated  without  fatigue;  (8)  The 
improved  track  diagram  provides 
clear  representation  of  a  large  terri- 
tory in  a  small  space;  (9)  A  train 
recording  machine  automatically 
records  all  train  movements,  elimin- 
ating manual  "pegging". 

As  a  simple  example  of  the  Para- 
mount system  we  show  in  Fig.  2  an 
alternating  current  single  line  circuit 
containing  resistance,  inductance  and 
capacity. 
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3. — Two-way  control  from  source  of  power  at  Dispatcher's  Office 

In  Fig.  3 
way  control 


and  capping ;  parkway  cable  and  fit- 
tings ;  wire,  etc. 

Experience  has  shown  savings  of 
from  18  to  115  per  cent  annually 
on  money  spent  in  installing  D.  C. 
centralized  traffic  control.  The  Para- 


we  show  typical  two- 
and  indication  circuits 
for  the  Paramount  A.C.  centralized 
traffic  control  system,  from  the  source 
of  power  located  at  the  dispatcher's 
office. 


Editorial  Comment 


California's  Earthquake 

Editorially  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  in  speaking 
of  the  California  earthquake,  said,  "This  affliction 
has  fallen  at  a  time  when  it  can  not  help  but  remind 
all  Americans  that,  in  comparison  with  what  has 
happened  at  Long  Beach,  their  own  heavy  burdens 
are  after  all  man-made  and  capable  of  being  borne 
and  of  being  remedied  by  sufficiently  resolute  action. 
There  are  afflictions  which  we  bring  upon  ourselves 
and  there  are  those  w  hich  no  care  or  foresight  avails 
to  prevent." 

As  a  California  publication  we  wish  to  acknowl- 
edge to  the  world  our  appreciation  of  their  expres- 
sions of  sympathy.  We  also 
wish  to  express  our  appre- 
ciation to  our  friends  who 
made  inquiry  as  to  our  own 
welfare.  While  we  do  not 
wish  to  minimize  the  trem- 
bles of  the  people  who  suf- 
fered loss  of  life  in  their 
families  and  amongst  their 
friends,  and  those  who  suf- 
fered loss  and  damage  to 
their  property,  we  feel  that 
reports  of  the  quake  have 
been  somewhat  overdrawn 
and  that  when  all  the  dam- 
age is  finally  computed. 
Southern  California  will 
have  proved  its  ability  to 
have  coped  with  this  act  of 
God.  Fundamentally  the 
safety  of  its  building  con- 
struction will  have  been 
demonstrated  and  it  will  be 
able  to  assure  the  world  that 
there  is  no  more  danger  to 
the  person  than  is  likely  to 
happen  in  any  community,  which  may  at  long  inter- 
vals be  visited  by  cyclones  or  other  forms  of  de- 
struction caused  by  the  elements. 

If  you  are  planning  to  come  to  California  for  any 
reason,  don't  let  the  poltroons  discourage  you.  Send 
direct  for  the  facts  and  find  out  for  yourself  how 
little  the  whole  problem  has  disturbed  the  millions 
of  people  living  in  this  great  state. 

This  disturbance  coming  as  it  did  on  top  of  the 
bank  holidays,  has  again  delayed  our  publication  for 
a  few  days,  but  we  trust  that  you  will  bear  with  us. 
and  we  hope  that  next  month's  issue  will  reach  you 
at  an  earlier  date. 


Can  Engines  Last  100  Years? 

Although  modern  locomotives  shoiv  operat- 
ing economics  of  20  per  cent  compared  with 
engines  less  than  10  years  old,  87  per  cent  of 
those  in  Class  1  service  today  are  10  year's  old 
or  more,  and  53  per  cent  are  over  20  years  old. 

Cost  of  operating  and  maintaining  locomo- 
tives was  $1,366,279,000  in  the  four  years  from 
1926  to  1929,  or  30  per  cent  of  total  operating 
expenses  and  nearly  22  per  cent  of  operating 
revenues  in  the  same  period. 

.It  the  rate  of  renewal  of  the  past  six  years 
it  will  take  100  years  for  Class  1  roads  to 
replace  their  52,000  locomotives.  It  is  probable 
that  many  of  these  old  engines  will  never  be 
replaced  and  that  the  total  number  will  dwindle 
to  40.000  in  the  next  several  years.  A  renewal 
rate  of  5  per  cent  would  mean  annual  purchase 
of  2,000  engines  on  that  basis,  and  an  annual 
expenditure  of  $125,000,000.  Economies  event- 
ually could  add  $300,000,000  annually  to  net 
operating  income,  it  is  estimated. 

— The  Wall  Street  Journal. 


A  New  Transportation  Department 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  prompt  action  to 
improve  the  transportation  situation,  the  new  gov- 
ernment in  Washington  is  already  giving  some  at- 
tention to  this  subject,  in  spite  of  the  necessity  of 
first  adjusting  the  banking  situation,  balancing  the 
budget,  and  the  confusion  incident  to  establishing 


their   own  organization   and   their  '  own  personnel. 

Their  first  attention  seems  to  be  centered  on  the 
possibilities  of  co-ordination  of  the  various  forms  of 
transport  service.  There  seems  to  be  no  question 
but  that  the  new  administration  proposes  a  reorgan- 
ization of  the  I.C.C.,  the  formation  of  a  Transporta- 
tion Agency,  whose  major  functions  will  apparently 
be  to  assist  in  the  unification  of  the  various  types  of 
service,  to  assume  the  duties  of  the  I.C.C..  the  Ship- 
ping Board  and  other  divisions  of  the  government 
that  are  in  any  way  associated  with  the  movement 
of  goods  and  people. 

This  paper  advocates  the  merging  of  the  railroads 
to  fewer  systems,  the  elimi- 
nation of  duplicate  and 
competitive  facilities,  but 
with  certain  reservations 
that  will  both  protect  the 
public  and  at  the  same  time 
increase  railroad  revenue. 
We  also  advocate  co-ordi- 
nation or  unification  of  the 
various  forms  of  public  car- 
rier service  in  order  to 
eliminate  destructive  com- 
petitive facilities  which  ul- 
timately work  against  pub- 
lic interest. 

The   first   move  towards 
the  accomplishment  of  uni- 
fication,  as   we    have  pre- 
viously pointed  out  in  these 
columns,    is    to    place  all 
forms  of  transportation  un- 
der   the    same  regulatory 
body,  then  to  make  such  ad- 
justments in  the  regulations 
as  will  create  equality  of  op- 
portunity,  equality   of  tax 
burdens  and  at  the  same  time  create  no  burdens 
greater  than  the  particular  service  can  bear,  with- 
out interference  with  the  service  to  the  public. 

The  second  step  is  the  elimination  of  such  statutes 
and  rules  and  regulations  as  are  obsolete,  and  inter- 
fere with  the  natural  trend  toward  unification  and 
the  fitting  of  the  various  types  of  transport  into  their 
proper  grooves,  so  as  to  develop  a  unified  system 
that  will  give  the  type  of  service  the  public  demands, 
providing  it  can  be  maintained  and  operated  profi- 
tably, in  the  best  interest  of  each  territory,  with- 
out prejudice  to  other  sections. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  secure  lower  rates  on  a 
sound  basis  for  both  freight  and  passengers  and  at 
the  same  time  maintain  railroad  wages,  and  that  is 
to  merge  our  railroads  into  a  limited  number  of  sys- 
tems, to  permit  the  discontinuance  of  unprofitable 
branch  lines  and  duplicated  services,  to  permit  the 
roads  to  own  and  operate  buses,  trucks,  waterways 
and  airplanes  with  no  more  restriction  or  complica- 
tions than  are  imposed  on  independent  operators, 
and  to  permit  of  adjustments  that  will  insure  not 
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only  sufficient  profits  to  pay  dividends,  so  as  to  at- 
tract capital,  but  also  sufficient  to  modernize  the 
plant  and  equipment  to  a  point  where  more  efficient 
operation  can  in  turn  make  it  possible  to  render  still 
cheaper  service  to  the  public. 


I.  C.  C.  Please  Note 

Now  that  we  realize  that  what  might  be  an  ade- 
quate return  during  prosperity  becomes  a  hopeless 
ratio  in  adversity,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  have 
sufficient  leeway  in  prosperous  years  to  develop  our 
credit  and  properties  so  as  to  take  care  of  the  lean 
ones,  we  should  consider  a  statement  made  before 
the  New  York  State  Electric  Railway  Association 
some  years  ago  when  in  addressing  that  body,  the 
speaker  said :  "A  profit  does  not  even  begin  until 
after  an  ordinary  interest  rate  is  earned.  Taking 
that  as  six  per  cent,  a  ten  per  cent  return  really 
represents  only  four  per  cent  of  reward  for  the 
brains,  risk  and  labor  you  put  into  your  service." 

He  further  stated,  he  believed  the  nation  as  a 
whole  and  the  communities  served  by  the  transpor- 
tation companies  would  be  the  gainer  if  holders  of 
the  common  stock  of  transportation  companies  were 
permitted  to  make,  just  as  other  businesses  do,  prof- 
its commensurate  with  the  skill,  judgment,  foresight, 
experience,  and  risk  taken;  and  that  this  action 
would  be  a  great  incentive  for  improved  service.  He 
also  said  "It  is  the  duty  of  every  transportation  man 
to  preach  it  and  fight  for  it." 

There  is  no  question  but  that  our  economic  situa- 
tion today  would  be  greatly  improved  had  the  trans- 
portation interests  been  permitted  during  prosperity 
to  charge  adequate  rates  for  their  service  which 
would  have  placed  them  in  a  position  where  they 
could  now  finance  themselves  without  government 
aid,  and  carry  out  improvements  that  would  mate- 
rially reduce  the  unemployment  situation. 


Labor  Wants  Work 

"Labor  wants  work."  was  a  statement  made  by 
William  Green,  president  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor. 

After  this  declaration,  however,  he  followed  by 
stating,  "We  shall  protest  and  oppose  wage  reduc- 
tion wherever  proposed." 

While  Mr.  Green  would  like  to  have  wages  main- 
tained and  no  doubt  a  six-hour  day  with  eight-hour 
pay,  he  evidently  does  not  recognize  it  is  viewpoints 
such  as  this  that  are  undermining  the  situation  and 
increasing  unemployment.  While  he  is  demanding 
the  maintenance  of  high  wages,  what  happens  to 
the  railroad  man  who  because  there  is  not  sufficient 
volume  of  business  loses  his  position?  Does  he  not, 
if  possible,  secure  a  truck  and  go  into  business 
for  himself,  competing  directly  with  the  carriers; 
and  work  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  for  less  compen- 
sation than  he  received  on  an  eight-hour  job  with 
the  railroad?  There  are  wildcat  truckers  operating 
over  the  country  who  are  hauling  freight  at  any  old 
price  that  they  can  get  as  long  as  there  is  sufficient 
to  cover  their  gasoline  costs  and  just  enough  left 
over  for  eats. 

Little  thought  is  given  to  the  fact,  that  every  time 
a  new  operator  starts  out,  slashing  prices  and  work- 
ing long  hours  without  proper  compensation,  he 
is  endangering  the  employment  of  many  more  men. 


Why  Not  Cut  Dining  Car  Costs? 

The  Pennsylvania  railroad  has  just  announced 
that  counters  will  he  placed  in  the  road's  dining 
cars  on  the  hourly  trains  between  Philadelphia  and 
New  York  as  soon  as  they  can  be  remodeled.  One 
end  of  each  dining  car  will  be  fitted  with  a  counter 
on  each  side,  running  lengthwise.  Room  will  be 
provided  for  ten  persons,  five  at  each  counter,  at 
which  a  "tray  service"  meal  will  be  served.  In  the 
other  end  of  the  car  regular  dining  car  service  will 
be  given.  The  two  sections  will  be  separated  by 
hanging  curtains.  All  of  the  food  will  be  prepared 
in  the  kitchen  of  the  car.  In  the  "tray  service"  end 
combination  meals  ranging  generally  in  price  from 
40  to  75  cents  will  be  available. 

This  brings  up  the  question  of  the  large  losses  in- 
curred in  the  American  dining  car  service.  In  Eng- 
land the  dining  car  service  is  operated  at  a  profit, 
(an  article  on  British  diners,  and  costs  of  operation 
appeared  in  the  October,  1927,  issue  of  Transporta- 
tion.) While  of  course  we  can  not  hope  to  accom- 
plish a  result  of  this  sort  in  America  because  of  the 
difference  in  the  type  of  equipment  used,  the  length 
of  runs  of  the  diners,  etc.,  there  is  no  question  but 
that  through  competitive  enterprise,  we  have  spoiled 
the  American  public  by  leading  them  to  expect  bet- 
ter service  and  better  foods  than  they  have  at  home. 

In  view  of  the  general  trend  in  every  line  of  en- 
deavor towards  readjustment  that  will  produce 
greater  economy  in  American  life,  would  it  not  be 
the  proper  time  for  the  American  railroads  to  all  get 
together  and  consider  the  question  of  radical 
changes  in  feeding  the  traveling  public  and  lowering 
costs  by  establishing  simple,  but  well  cooked  table 
d'hote  meals  served  only  at  scheduled  hours,  as  is 
done  in  Europe?  Require  the  public  to  secure  their 
table  reservation  in  advance  so  that  by  serving  ev- 
eryone at  once,  the  cost  of  service,  etc.,  is  reduced. 


New  Uses  For  Airplanes 

Ne  w  and  uncommon  demands  made  upon  air- 
planes of  the  present  day  will  be  but  common  facts 
in  the  future,  for  such  are  the  ways  of  progress.  Of 
these  common  demands  might  be  mentioned  the  fol- 
ic rwing : 

A  shipment  by  air  express  was  a  metal  box  con- 
taining several  thousand  wasp-like  parasites  used  to 
kill  the  peach  moth. 

Now  stage  artists  and  college  and  professional 
athletes  travel  by  air  in  order  to  keep  schedules  with 
plenty  of  time  to  spare. 

Indians  snowbound  in  northern  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico  received  rations  dropped  by  army  planes. 

In  Panama  army  flyers  conducted  a  vigorous  of- 
fensive against  mosquitoes,  whose  larvae  has  been 
destroyed  by  dusting  with  Paris  Green  or  by  spray- 
ing with  oil. 

Cut  off  by  snow  from  all  other  means  of  transpor- 
tation, miners  at  Atlanta,  Idaho,  at  one  time  de- 
pended entirely  on  airplanes  and  a  radio  set  to  keep 
in  touch  with  civilization.  Twice  weekly,  planes 
from  Boise,  600  miles  by  air,  flew  to  the  little  town. 

Planting  rice  by  airplane  has  proved  practical  in 
California.  The  plane  is  flown  at  high  speed  about 
twenty  feet  above  the  flooded  field.  By  this  means 
it  is  possible  to  sow  from  250  to  450  acres  a  day  at 
a  cost  of  a  dollar  an  acre. 


This  Club's  Assets  Worth  $40,000 


The  Treasury  Held  $46  in  1927 
Now  It's  Square  With  the  World 

By  H.  J.  Squires 


The  Union  Pacific  Athletic 
Club's  home  at  Laramie  is  a 
fine  example  of  just  what 
men,  with  a  good  leader,  can  do 
when  they  try.  The  structure  was 
dedicated  in  1929  with  the  name 
Gray's  Gables  as  a  compliment  to 
President  Carl  R.  Gray. 

The  undertaking,  like  practically 
all  such  enterprises,  started  with 
nothing.  When  George  R.  Bond  be- 
came president  in  1927  the  treasury 
contained  only  $71  and  $25  of  this 
belonged  to  some  creditor.  Bond's 
experiences  in  starting  something 
were  similar  to  those  of  other  men 
who  have  done  the  same  kind  of 
work.  No  one  seemed  to  care  wheth- 
er the  club  lived  or  died,  and  few 
men  except  Union  Pacific  officials 
gave  him  any  help.  These  officials 
knew,  however,  that  an  athletic  club 
has  a  definite  value  in  railroading, 
once  the  organizers  have  overcome 
the  peculiar  suspicions  of  many  em- 
ployes. These  suspicions  are  not  gen- 
eral, but  they  do  exist  among  the  men 
with  respect  to  any  sport  or  enter- 
tainment activity  promoted  or  assist- 
ed by  the  company.  Of  course  this  is 
a  pin-headed  viewpoint,  but  neverthe- 
less it  exists  and  has  to  be  overcome. 

"It  looked  like  a  forlorn  hope," 
said  Bond,  writing  about  it  in  the 
employes'  magazine.  "We  had  few 
enthusiasts.  Almost  no  one  was  will- 
ing to  give  a  dollar  even  for  a  mem- 
bership. The  employes  could  not 
be  blamed,  because  the  club  had  noth- 
ing to  offer  except  a  rundown  natural 
golf  course  of  nine  holes.  The  prob- 
lem of  making  a  club  out  of  nothing 
was  hard  to  solve.  I  had  good,  able 
associate  officers,  ready  and  willing 
to  go  to  work,  but  the  question  was 
where  to  start  to  bring  to  life  a  dead 
organization.  Then  the  thought  came 
— 'give  them  something  for  their 
money  and  create  public  and  employe 
interest.'  " 

The  story  of  all  the  hard  work,  the 
discouragements  and  the  final  success 
is  too  long  to  tell  here,  unfortunately. 
Gradually  the  indifferent  men  fell 


into  line,  did  much  of  the  dirty  work, 
and  there  was  a  lot  of  it,  and  event- 
ually found  themselves  in  possession 
of  a  club  house.  Like  the  average 
Ladies'  Aid  Society  in  church  work, 
the  officers  and  men,  and  the  Union 
Pacific,  did  almost  everything  in  or- 
der to  get  money — games,  dances, 
parties.     They  had  a  picket  fence 


A  Corner  of  the  Inviting  I,ounj£e  Room, 
Laramie  Club  House. 


around  the  athletic  field,  for  instance, 
on  which  they  sold  advertising  priv- 
ileges bringing  the  club  nearly  $1,000 
a  year,  and  a  well-digging  rig  that 
brought  in  about  $400  more. 

"It  was  suggested  finally,"  says 
Bond,  "that  there  was  need  for  a 
recreation  place  for  employes  and  the 
community  alike — men,  women  and 
children — so  the  plan  was  conceived 
to  build  a  club  house,  to  construct  a 
large  bore  rifle  range,  improve  the 
golf  course  adjoining  the  proposed 


club  house  grounds,  build  tennis 
courts,  archery  courts,  croquet  lawns 
and  playgrounds  for  the  children  of 
the  members,  and  in  fact,  to  make 
provision  for  everything  in  the  line 
of  clean  recreation.  For  the  older 
men,  golf,  horseshoes,  and  so  forth, 
were  arranged ;  for  the  younger  men, 
the  more  strenuous  activities.  Also, 
a  big  sand  pit  for  the  small  children 
and  a  playground  for  the  older  ones 
were  in  the  plan." 

So  the  club  house  was  built — six 
words  that  cover  a  world  of  work, 
planning,  scheming,  organizing,  and 
never-ending  enthusiasm.  Obviously, 
the  building  of  the  club  house  and 
bringing  about  the  many  other  devel- 
opments were  made  possible  only  by 
the  thoroughly  interested  and  contin- 
uous cooperation  of  officers  and 
members  of  the  club,  as  well  as  that 
of  many  local  people  not  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Union  Pacific.  The  con- 
ception of  the  building,  the  designing 
of  it,  carpenter  work,  installation  of 
the-  heating  plant,  plumbing,  electri- 
cal work  and  the  numerous  other  de- 
tails involved  were  contributions 
from  members.  Yet  they  were  all 
paid  for ;  there  was  no  donation  of 
labor.  It  was  the  determination  to 
make  the  club  pay  its  way,  employes 
who  expended  their  effort  in  any 
way  on  the  job  were  paid  the  same 
as  other  workers. 

The  building  is  beautiful,  inside 
and  out.  No  detail  that  would  add 
to  its  charm  and  completeness  has 


Gray's  Gnble«i  the  New  Union  I'nelflr.  Club  House  nt  Laramie,  Wyo. 
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TRANSPORTATION 


Back  of  the  Railroads 


To  the  credit  of  the  railroads  are  the  high  standards  of  operat- 
ing performance  maintained  despite  lowered  earnings,  re- 
strictive legislation  and  un'air  competition.  Such  performance, 
unparalleled  in  railroad  history,  has  been  due  in  large  measure 
to  utilization  of  many  cf  the  later  developments  in  equipment 
made  principally  by  railway  supply  companies. 

During  this  depression  the  railroads  have  been  intensively 
using  their  most  modern  equipment.   Older  and  less  efficient 
locomotives  have  been  stored.    In  many  instances,  needed 
repairs  to  equipment  have  been  allowed  to  accumulate  pend- 
ing increased  business  activity.  But  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment is  unceasingly  forward.   What  is  an  achievement  today 


for  power  and  speed  at  high  efficiency  is  soon  obsolete  and 
expensive  to  operate  in  comparison  with  later  developments. 
This  applies  particularly  to  motive  power.   Recent  develop- 
ments in  locomotive  design  have  so  increased  their  power, 
capacity  and  efficiency  that,  in  many  instances,  it  probably 
would  not  pay  to  return  t  j  active  service  a  substantial  number 
of  the  locomotives  now  stored  ...  as  would  be  required  for 
handling  any  significant  increase  in  volume  of  traffic.   At  the 
end  of  1931,  Class  I  railroads  had  55,400  locomotives  classed 
as  available  for  service.   Less  than  6,000  of  these  have  been 
built  in  the  last  8  years. 


Problem 


Solution 


I 

I 


One  important  necessity  in  a  return  to  prosperity  for  the  rail- 
roads is  that  they  must  have  in  service  only  such  equipment 
which  can  keep  up  the  highest  performance  standards.  To  do 
this,  they  are  confronted  with  a  three-fold  problem,  namely: 

(1)  replacing  equipment  that  has  long  since  become  un- 
usable through  obsolescence. 

(2)  the  betterment  of  the  best  of  the  older  locomotives 
through  application  of  fuel-saving  and  capacity-increasing 
devices,  made  available  since  these  locomotives  were  built. 

(3)  repairing  existing  equipment  that  is  sufficiently  repre- 
sentative of  modern  development. 


Removal  of  unnecessary  restrictions  and  unfair  competition 
will  increase  traffic  and  thereby  make  it  possible  for  the  rail- 
roads to  launch  a  program  of  general  improvement.  This  will 
reflect  increased  activities  among  the  organizations  that  devote 
their  efforts  to  servicing  the  railroads.  The  people  of  the 
United  States,  through  their  representatives,  can  start  such 
activity  which  will  have  far-reaching  benefits  on  the  general 
prosperity  cf  this  country. 

That  the  situation  calls  for  immediate  remedy,  there  can  be 
no  reasonable  doubt. 

That  quick  action  will  be  taken  on  remedial  measures,  we 
have  complete  faith. 


I 
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We  serve  every  steam 
Through  affiliates  we  serve 


NEW  YORK 


THE  SUPER 


SUPERHEATERS 


SUPERHEATED  STEAM  PYROMETERS 
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Back  of  the  Locomotives 


22  years  ago  this  company  was  formed  for  the  development 
and  manufacture  of  the  locomotive  superheater.    There  are 
today  few  locomotives  not  equipped  with  Elesco  superheaters. 
Under  normal  conditions,  it  is  estimated  that  they  save  the 
railroads  $100,000,000  a  year  in  fuel,  besides  increasing  the 
hauling  capacity  of  locomotives.    Without  the  locomotive 
superheater,  the  modern,  high-efficiency  locomotives  of  today 
would  not  be  possible. 
In  more  recent  years,  this  company  introduced  other  fuel- 
saving  and  capacity-increasing  devices — the  Elesco  feed  water 
heater  and  the  Elesco  exhaust  steam  injector  for  steam  locomo- 


tives. They,  too,  have  been  extensively  applied  to  new  and 
old  power  as  factors  in  improving  locomotive  performance. 
Supplementing  the  manufacture  of  locomotive  superheaters, 
this  company  maintains  a  service  for  rebuilding  superheaters 
that  have  become  unserviceable  through  years  of  severe  opera- 
tion. This  service  provides  at  nominal  cost  the  only  means  for 
definitely  restoring  vital  equipment  to  full  capacity  and  full 
efficiency  and  giving  it  renewed  life  for  many  years  of  trouble- 
free  service.    Otherwise  it  would  have  to  be  scrapped,  or 
might  be  subject  to  improper  repairs,  which  prove  unreliable 
and  ultimately  very  costly. 


Proof 


Aid 


t 


These  examples  of  everyday  performance  show  how  operating 
costs  can  be  lowered  by  latest  improved  locomotives,  equipped 
with  improved  Elesco  superheaters  2nd  Elesco  feed  water 
heating  devices. 

IN  THE  EAST— 

During  this  year  the  Lehigh  Valley  received  20  locomotives 
of  the  4-8-4  type  for  handling  fast-freight  service  between  the 
Canadian  frontier  and  Jersey  City.  They  replaced  40  of  the 
older  4-6-2  and  2-8-2  types  and  permitted  elimination  of 
650,000  train-miles  a  year,  greater  fuel  efficiency,  fewer  water 
stops  and  reduced  helping  services.  These  improvements 
represent  savings  approximating  $900,000  a  year — a 
return  of  38  per  cent — on  an  investment  of  $2,340,000. 
IN  THE  WEST — 

Recently  the  Santa  Fe  put  into  service  a  trial  locomotive  of 
the  2-10-4  type.  It  was  developed  to  meet  the  need  for  more 
powerful  and  faster  locomotives  than  the  Santa  Fe  (2-10-2) 
type  locomotives  which  have  been  used  for  many  years  to 
move  heavy  tonnage  trains  on  fast  schedules.  Compared  with 
the  older  locomotives,  considered  strictly  modern  5  years  ago, 
the  new  locomotive  will  handle  approximately  15  per  cent 
more  tonnage  in  9  per  cent  less  time  and1  with  1 7  per  cent  less 
coal  per  1,000  gross-ton-miles. 


Like  other  similar  organizations,  this  company  is  amply  equipped 
and  prepared  to  help  the  railroads  maintain  present  high  oper- 
ating standards  and  establish  new  records. 

Although  the  purchase  of  new  equipment  has  been  prac- 
tically at  a  standstill,  Elesco  devices  and  services  have  been 
continually  improved  and  further  standardized,  through  inten- 
sive efforts  within  our  organization  and  co-ordination  of  ex- 
perience in  this  country  and  abroad  .  .  .  having  as  its  single 
purpose  continuous  improvement  of  steam  locomotive  op- 
eration. 

Such  development  and  service  work  is  available  at  lower 
costs  than  if  individual  railroads  attempted  to  carry  it  on  elone 
and  assures  more  generally  satisfactory  results.  Costs  are  lower, 
also,  because  of  mass  production  methods  of  manufacture. 
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been  overlooked.  Consider  the  chan- 
delier in  one  of  the  club's  lounging 
rooms.  It  is  made  of  a  gnarled  old 
tree.  Some  one  found  that  tree  up 
about  timber  line — it  has  at  any  rate 
the  appearance  of  a  tree  stunted  and 
twisted  with  timber  line  winds — and 
saw  how  it  would  fit  into  the  archi- 
tectural scheme  of  the  club.  And 
there  it  is,  peeled  like  the  logs  that 
make  up  the  walls  of  the  building, 
and  giving  just  the  decorative  effect 
that  a  chandelier  should  give  in  that 
setting.    Mr.  Bond  says  : 

"We  now  own  assets  conservative- 
ly estimated  at  $40,000  with  an  in- 
debtedness of  $13,000.  We  have  an 
estimated  annual  income  from  mem- 
bers' dues,  the  advertising  on  our 
fence,  our  well  rig,  rentals  on  the 
new  building  and  dances,  of  approxi- 
mately $8,000  a  year  for  the  support 
of  the  club  and  the  payment  of  its 
indebtedness.  Dances  net  us  at  least 
$50  and  they  are  given  once  a  week. 
The  club  house  is  rented  to  fraterni- 
ties and  other  local  organizations  and 
individuals  wishing  to  give  entertain- 
ments. It  has  become  a  very  popu- 
lar place  already. 

"The  actual  cost  of  the  club  house 
itself  was  between  $18,000  and  $19,- 
000,  and  every  bit  of  work  done  by 
members  was  paid  for  by  the  club. 
Through  the  kindness  of  several 
business  houses,  material  for  parts  of 
the  building  was  obtained  at  very 
favorable  prices." 

The  club  has  become  a  Laramie  in- 
stitution. The  citizens  value  it  pro- 
perly for  its  moral  influence.  There 
are  no  indifferent  employes  now.  But 


you  do  have  to  succeed  before  some 
men  will  believe  in  you. 


Sound  Reasoning 

If  freight  trains  stop  running  for 
lack  of  business  we  will  have  killed 
the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  egg. 
Our  merchants  throw  it  into  the  ru- 
ral population  for  ordering  goods 
from  mail  order  houses,  yet  they 
themselves  order  their  goods  by 
truck  to  get  them  a  little  cheaper. 
If  every  merchant  in  every  town 
would  give  his  business  to  the  rail- 
road and  every  fanner  who  ships 
cream  and  cattle  would  ship  by  rail 
instead  of  by  trucks,  the  railroads 
could  still  operate  effectively.  When 
a  town  goes  dead  the  people  who 
live  in  that  territory  are  generally  to 
blame,  but  when  a  railroad  through 
that  town  dies,  who  is  to  blame  for 
that?  —  Coon  Creek  Correspondent 
in  Mt.  Vernon  Optic-Herald. 


The  Swiss  Have  a  New 
System 

A  Swiss  engineer  is  said  to  have 
invented  an  apparatus  which  will  per- 
mit the  delivery  of  small  packages  of 
mail  from  a  plane  in  flight.  The  ap- 
paratus consists  of  an  aluminum  shell 
equipped  with  a  precision  watch.  A 
waterproof  sack  is  attached  under 
the  shell,  and  at  the  top  of  the  shell 
a  small  parachute  lies  folded  in  a 
frame.  The  weight  of  the  apparatus 
is  3.6  kilograms.  It  can  carry  a 
weight  of  4  kilograms-  When  flying 
over  the  point  at  which  mail  is  to  be 


dropped  the  pilot  may  adjust  the  pre- 
cision watch  according  to  the  indica- 
tions on  the  altimeter  and  throw  the 
carrier  overboard.  The  carrier  falls 
like  a  dead  weight  until  about  100 
meters  above  the  earth,  when  the 
watch  releases  the  parachute  and  the 
package  lands  slowly  at  the  spot  de- 
sired. A  larger  model  of  the  appara- 
tus has  been  developed  which  will 
permit  the  lowerage  of  weight  up  to 
66  pounds.  A  third  type  of  appara- 
tus invented  by  the  same  man  is 
called  a  luminary  chute.  The  para- 
chute is  attached  to  a  sky  rocket 
which  is  lowered  to  earth  and  lighted 
upon  contact  with  the  earth.  A  light 
of  50,000  candle  power  is  produced 
and  maintained  for  some  time. 


Some  Jump 


It  was  on  a  dark  night.  A  train- 
man on  top  of  a  car  was  giving  sig- 
nals to  the  engineman.  when  he  drop- 
ped and  broke  his  lantern.  Another 
man  on  the  ground  tossed  his  lighted 
lantern  up  to  the  man  on  top  of  the 
car. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  fireman,  who 
was  a  new  employee,  came  back  and 
called  to  the  man  on  top:  "Let's  see 
you  do  that  again." 

"Do  what?"  asked  the  brakeman. 

"Jump  from  the  ground  to  the  top 
of  a  box  car,"  answered  the  wonder- 
ing fireman. 


There  is  nothing  strange  in  the 
fact  that  the  American  tourist  trade 
in  Canada  has  taken  a  drop.  It  al- 
wavs  did. 


Union  Pacific  Stntion  Mt  Boise,  Idaho,     Cararre  &  Hastliijts  Were  the  Architects. 
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I  Little  Stories  About 
I  Big  Men 
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Many  men  are 
ambitious  to 
achieve  high 
government  office. 
Some  are  actuated 
by  personal  ambi- 
tion, some  because 
of  social  prestige, 
some  for  publicity, 
others  from  a  pure 
and  definite  view- 
point that  it  is  a 
duty  they  owe  their 
country  regardless 
of  personal  motives 
or  ambitions.  There 
are  few  in  a  lifetime 
who  receive  the  dis- 
tinction of  being 
called  to  real  worth 
while  service.  When 
such  a  call  comes  it 
usually  entails  con- 
siderable personal 
sacrifice,  whether 
the  public  realize  it 
or  not.  There  have 
not  been  many  men 
called  fro  m  the 
transportation  field 
to  government  service  in  the  last  few 
years,  but  our  industry  now  has  the 
distinction  of  having  had  one  mem- 
ber in  each  of  the  last  two  cabinets ; 
Col.  Robert  P.  Lamont  having  been 
called  by  Mr.  Hoover  to  serve  as 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  Wil- 
liam H.  Woodin,  who  has  just  as- 
sumed the  duties  of  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Few  men  in  assuming 
such  an  important  position  have  ever 
had  to  do  so  under  the  necessities  of 
immediate  action  involving  such 
gigantic  problems  as  have  been 
placed  upon  the  new  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 

The  greatest  consolation  which  a 
man  must  have  under  these  circum- 
stances, however,  must  be  to  feel  that 


Will  lam  H.  Woodin 

he  has  behind  him  not  only  the  moral 
support  of  all  Americans,  but  also 
a  public  whose  patience,  temper,  and 
spirit  is  entirely  one  of  cooperation. 

Mr.  Woodin  is  described  by  the 
press  as  an  industrialist,  a  manufac- 
turer of  railroad  equipment,  banker, 
composer  of  symphonies,  numismatic 
fan,  collector  of  Cruikshankia,  a 
moderate-sized  man.  white  haired, 
pleasant  of  speech,  quick  of  humor, 
and  a  Presbyterian.  This  is  a  brief 
but  comprehensive  description  of  the 
man  who  in  order  to  serve  his  coun- 
try has  resigned  from  the  following 
business  connections:  chairman  of 
the  board  and  member  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  American  Lo- 
comotive Co.:  chairman  of  the  board 


of  the  American  Car 
&  Foundry  Motors 
Co. ;  chairman  of  the 
Brill  Corp. ;  chair- 
man of  the  board  of 
the  Railway  Steel 
Spring  Co. ;  presi- 
dent of  the  Amer- 
ican Car  &  Fdry. 
Export  Co. ;  presi- 
dent of  the  Amer- 
ican Car  &  Fdry. 
Securities  Co. ;  di- 
rector of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of 
New  York ;  member 
of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Rem- 
ington Anns  Co. ; 
the  Superheater  Co. ; 
the  Montreal  Loco- 
motive Works ;  the 
Cuba  Company ;  the 
Cuba  Railroad  Co. ; 
Compania  Cubana ; 
Consolidated  Rail- 
roads of  Cuba  and 
the  American  Ship 
&  Commerce  Co. 
Mr.  Woodin  was 
born  in  Berwick,  Pa.,  May  27,  1868, 
and  was  educated  at  Woodbridge 
School  in  New  York,  and  graduated 
from  Columbia  University  School  of 
Mines  in  1890.  He  comes  from  a 
long  line  of  distinguished  industrial- 
ists. Mis  father,  Clemuel  Ricketts 
Woodin,  and  his  grandfather  were 
iron  founders  so  when  he  left  Co- 
lumbia University  he  started  in  to 
work  at  what  is  now  the  Berwick 
plant  of  the  American  Car  &  Foun- 
dry Co.  He  found  no  soft  job  picked 
out  for  him.  The  first  assignment 
was  that  of  cleaning  castings,  and 
the  riotous  tasks  of  a  moulder.  It 
was  hard  work  and  dirty.  Indeed, 
as  he  often  declares,  he  was  on  the 
point  of  chucking  the  whole  thing 
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and  taking  up  medicine,  which  had 
always  been  his  ambition.  But  he 
stuck  to  it,  as  he  has  stuck  to  many 
an  unpleasant  job  since  then. 

"My  father,"  said  Mr.  Woodin 
one  day,  "had  great  foresight  as  to 
my  education.  But  the  principal  les- 
son I  learned  was  self-control,  and 
this  is  mighty  important.  One  of 
the  truest  axioms  has  it  that  before 
a  man  can  control  others  he  must 
learn  to  control  himself.  In  the  army 
you  know,  they  say  you  must  know 
how  to  obey  before  you  can  com- 
mand. 

"Life,  and  particularly  business 
life,  offers  a  course  in  self-control 
for  whoever  is  willing  to  learn  it. 
Nearly  every  day  there  conies  a  mo- 
ment when  a  man  is  tempted  to  'fly 
off  the  handle'  about  something.  If 
he  grips  himself  hard,  and  does  not 
allow  the  impulse  to  master  him. 
next  time  it  will  be  easier.  This  self 
discipline  breeds  poise  and  certainly 
people  learn  to  rely  upon  the  man 
who  has  his  temperament  so  well  in 
hand  that  he  is  equable  under  all 
conditions.  When  a  crisis  comes, 
they  turn  to  him  for  leadership. 

4  6T  remember  one  day  I  was 
I  casting  plates.  I  had  prepared 
a  number  of  molds  ami  poured 
the  metal.  Then  I  began  to  take  out 
my  plates.  One  of  the  molds  instead 
of  the  plate  I  expected  to  see,  dis- 
gorged an  irregular  lump  of  glowing 
metal.  I  couldn't  understand  what 
it  was,  nor  how  it  happened  to  get 
that  way.  I  took  a  bar  and  knocked 
the  sand  off  it,  and,  to  my  surprise, 
there  was  disclosed  a  bull-frog  of 
red-hot  iron.  As  I  stared  at  it  in 
astonishment,  a  roar  of  laughter  went 
up  from  the  other  workmen.  One  of 
the  old  stock  jokes  had  been  played 
on  me  when  someone  had  substituted 
a  bull- frog  mold  for  my  mold  with- 
out my  knowing  it.  My  bewilder- 
ment, when  I  saw  it,  pleased  them  a 
lot. 

"One  of  the  old  timers,  a  man  who 
had  started  with  my  grandfather, 
came  to  me  later  on  and  said : 

"  'You'll  do,  Billy.  We  haven't 
much  use  for  a  man  who  can't  stand 
the  gaff.'  " 

Mr.  Woodin's  interest  in  politics 
has  been  over  an  extended  period  of 
time,  as  we  find  that  as  early  as  1897 
he  ran  for  Congress  from  a  district 
in  Pennsylvania.  While  having  been 
listed  as  a  Republican,  and  working 
conscientiously  in  the  1924  campaign 
in  the  Coolidge  ranks,  he  swung  in 
1928  to  the  Democratic  party  it  is 
said,  largely  due  to  his  friendship  for 
Governor  Smith.  While  Mr.  Woodin 


is  a  member  of  the  Union  League, 
Racquet  and  Tennis,  Railroad,  Me- 
tropolitan, Union,  Lawyers',  Lotos 
and  India  House  clubs,  and  is  active 
in  the  American  Numismatic  Asso- 
ciation and  is  interested  in  collecting 
Cruikshank  drawings  and  fine  hand 
bindings,  probably  his  greatest  form 
of  outside  diversion  is  as  a  musical 
composer.  While  his  actual  musical 
education  ceased  at  the  age  of  seven 
when  his  piano  teacher  gave  up  in 
disgust  because  he  wouldn't  practice 
or  play,  his  feeling  and  interest  in 
music  led  him  to  experiment  with 
various  instruments  and  eventually 
led  to  the  compositions  which  have 
brought  him  considerable  eminence  in 
the  musical  world.  He  has  composed 
five  symphonies,  a  children's  book  of 
songs,  and  numerous  numbers  of 
popular  pieces. 

W.  J.  Henderson,  New  York 
music  critic,  recently  said  of  Mr. 
Woodin's  suite  entitled  "Covered 
W  agon  Days."  which  was  played  at 
a  concert  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  by 
the  Manhattan  Symphony  Orchestra, 
on  January  29.  "It  is  something  to 
consider  with  pleasure  when  a  busi- 
ness man  not  only  has  the  inclination 
to  practice  art,  but  takes  the  time  to 
do  so  and  to  take  the  matter  seri- 
ously. Mr.  Woodin's  suite  had  a  fav- 
orable reception  from  a  large  audi- 
ence. There  are  three  movements, 
the  first  revealing  the  moods  created 
in  the  composer  by  the  prairie.  This 
is  the  best  movement  of  the  three.  It 
reveals  feeling  and  fancy.  Musically 
it  is  well  formed  ami  woven  of  broad 
chord  sequences  under  simple  mel- 
odic ideas.  The  second  movement, 
"  Trudging  Along"  is  more  vivacious 
and  rhythmic.  Like  the  first,  it  util- 
izes Indian  themes.  The  finale. 
"Journey's  End,"  savors  of  the  song 
tunes  which  the  sturdy  pioneers 
might  have  sung  when  they  reached 
the  places  where  they  settled.  The 
orchestration  of  the  suite  was  fre- 
quently skillful  in  color  and  much 
pleasing  use  was  made  of  the  harp." 

The  diversity  of  interests  por- 
trayed in  Mr.  Woodin's  activities  is 
evidence  not  only  of  a  cultured  mind, 
but  also  of  a  most  active  one  of  a 
high  degree  of  capacity.  No  one 
reaches  a  high  estate  whose  interests 
in  life  do  not  carry  sufficient  variety 
to  lift  them  above  the  average  and 
broaden  their  perspective. 

On  March  2nd  the  American 
Car  &  Fdry.  Co.  made  the  fol- 
lowing announcement :  Wil- 
liam H.  Woodin.  who  has  accepted 
appointment  to  the  office  of  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  today  severed 
his  official  connection  with  the  many 


corporations  which  have  enjoyed  the 
benefit  of  his  services  as  a  member 
of  their  directorates.  Among  these 
are  American  Car  &  Fdry.  Co.  and 
its  various  subsidiary  and  affiliated 
concerns — American  Car  &  Fdry. 
Securities  Corp..  American  Car  & 
Fdry.  Motors  Co..  the  Brill  Corp., 
and  others. 

With  his  father,  the  late  C.  R. 
Woodin,  Mr.  Woodin  was  one  of  the 
founders  in  1899  of  American  Car  & 
Fdry.  Co.,  and  has  guided  its  des- 
tinies as  president  uninterruptedly 
since  1916,  making  it  during  the  war 
time  one  of  the  chief  reliances  of  our 
government  for  the  production  of 
munitions,  of  mobile  gun  mounts  and 
of  heavy  gun  forgings.  while  at  the 
same  time  supplying  the  major  part 
of  the  rolling  stock  for  the  railroads 
when  they  were  under  government 
control  and  operation. 

It  was  with  the  deepest  regret  that 
his  associates  accepted  the  resigna- 
tion which  the  law  governing  the 
high  office  to  which  Mr.  Woodin  has 
been  called  makes  necessary. 

At  today's  board  meetings,  Charles 
J.  Hardy  was  elected  to  succeed  Mr. 
Woodin  as  President  of  American 
Car  &  Fdry.  Co.  and  its  various 
affiliates.  Mr.  Hardy  has  served  dur- 
ing a  period  of  twenty-five  years  as 
general  counsel,  director,  and  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  committee  of 
this  company  and  also  is  the  senior 
member  of  the  firm  of  Hardy.  Stan- 
cliffe  and  Hardy. 

William  C.  Dickerman,  president 
of  American  Locomotive  Co.,  was 
named  by  the  Board  to  succeed  Mr. 
Woodin  as  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  American  Car,  the 
American  Car  &  Fdry.  Fxport  Co., 
and  the  American  Car  &  Fdry.  Secur- 
ities Corp. 

William  H.  Woodin.  Jr..  was  elect- 
ed a  director  of  the  American  Car  & 
Fdry.  Co.,  and  subsidiaries ;  and 
Noah  A.  Stancliffe  was  elected  a  di- 
rector of  the  American  Car  &  Fdry. 
Co.,  replacing  Oscar  B.  Cintas  who 
was  recently  appointed  the  Cuban 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States. 

On  the  same  day  at  a  meeting  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Ameri- 
can Locomotive  Co..  Mr.  Woodin 
resigned  as  chairman  of  the  board, 
member  of  the  executive  committee 
and  as  a  director.  The  position  of 
chairman  of  the  board  was  abolished 
and  Charles  J.  Hardy  was  elected  a 
director  and  member  of  the  executive 
committee.  At  meetings  held  cur- 
rently, Mr.  Woodin  also  resigned 
from  his  official  connections  with  the 
subsidiary  companies  of  the  Ameri- 
can Locomotive  Co. 


PLANS  are  now  being  consum- 
mated for  a  conference  of  en- 
gineers at  Chicago,  during  En- 
gineering Week,  June  25-30,  sponsored 
by  the  Century  of  Progress  Exposition. 
Included  on  the  program  are  the  ses- 
sions of  the  American  Society  of  Me- 
chanical Engineers,  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Refrigerating  Engineers,  the 
American  Society  of  Heating  and  Ven- 
tilating Engineers  and  the  railway  divi- 
sion of  the  A.  S.  M.  E. 

In  addition  to  exhibits  at  the  Cen- 
tury of  Progress  Exposition,  railway 
engineers  will  be  interested  in  the  Sixth 
Midwestern  Engineering  and  Power 
Exposition,  to  be  held  at  the  Coliseum 
during  that  week.  At  this  latter  manu- 
facturers will  exhibit  steam  generating 
equipment  for  power  and  heating  pur- 
poses. In  addition  there  will  be  shown 
machinery  such  as  ventilating  and  air- 
conditioning,  refrigeration  equipment, 
pumps,  electrical  apparatus,  etc. 


Depreciation  Order  Again  Postponed 

On  petition  of  certain  railroads  the 
I.C.C.  has  further  amended  its  order 
of  July  28,  1931,  prescribing  a  plan  of 
depreciation  accounting  for  steam  rail- 
roads, changing  from  September  1, 
1933,  to  Septemher  1,  1934,  the  date  on 
which  the  railroads  are  to  file  estimates 
of  composite  percentage  rates  for  vari- 
ous classes  of  property  and  postponing 
all  other  effective  dates  in  the  order 
from  January  1,  1934,  to  January  1, 
1935. 


M.  &  O.  Employees  Vote  to  Strike 

Employees  of  the  Mobile  &  Ohio 
have  voted  to  strike  unless  the  wage 
question,  involving  a  20  per  cent  re- 
duction, can  be  settled  by  mediation. 
Ernest  E.  Norris,  receiver  for  the  road, 
at  the  conclusion  of  a  final  conference 
held  with  representatives  of  the  broth- 
erhoods, invoked  the  law  governing 
wage  disputes  and  submitted  the  case 
to  the  United  States  Board  of  Media- 
tion. 


148  Per  Cent  Increase  in  Business 

The  western  region  of  Transcontinen- 
tal and  Western  Air,  together  with  ev- 
ery airport  station  and  city  ticket  of- 
fice between  San  Francisco  via  Los  An- 
geles to  Kansas  City,  attained  an  en- 
viable position  during  February,  accord- 
ing to  H.  W.  Beck,  traffic  manager. 
The  total  business  during  February  was 
36  per  cent  more  than  during  the  pre- 
vious month  and  148  per  cent  greater 
than  during  February  one  year  ago. 
Coastal  traffic  was  45  per  cent  more 
than  during  January  and  199  per  cent 
greater  than  in  February  of  last  year. 
Transcontinental  traffic  increased  40  per 
cent  over  January  and  140  per  cent 
over  February  of  1932.  "Throughout 
the  past  winter  air  travel  on  T.W.A.  in 
and  out  of  Los  Angeles  has  continued 
at  summer  levels,"  declared  Beck. 


Katy  Shops  to  Reopen 

The  Missouri- Kansas-Texas  plans  to 
reopen  on  April  1  its  shops  at  Parsons, 
Kans.,  Sedalia.   Mo.,  and   Waco,  Tex. 


Additional  employment  will  be  afford- 
ed for  780  skilled  mechanics,  and  to 
complete  the  Katy's  repair  program  will 
necessitate  continuous  operation  of  the 
shops  for  three  months. 


42  Mile  Line  to  be  Abandoned 

Abandonment  by  the  Hartford  East- 
ern Ry.  of  its  entire  42-mile  line  be- 
tween Hartford  and  Monte  Cristo. 
Washington,  is  recommended  in  a  ten- 
tative report  of  an  I.  C.  C.  examiner. 
The  line  was  built  40  years  ago  to  serve 
a  mining  district  no  longer  active. 


I.  C.  C.  Functioning  Simpler 

A  more  expeditious  handling  of  the 
federal  railroad  regulatory  business  is 
promised  by  enactment  of  the  recent 
legislation  permitting  the  I.  C.  C.  to 
delegate  authority  to  individual  com- 
missioners or  employees  to  perform  spe- 
cified duties. 

The  new  law  relieves  the  full  com- 
mission of  considerable  detail  which  it 
now  has  to  consider  as  a  full  board, 
often  involving  consideration  of  trivial 
matters.  It  also  permits  greater  oppor- 
tunity for  argument  of  cases  of  lesser 
importance  before  the  body  rendering 
the  decision  in  the  first  instance. 

Under  the  new  set-up,  the  commis- 
sion may  refer  any  portion  or  class  of 
its  work  to  an  individual  commissioner 
or  a  board  composed  of  one  or  more 
employees  of  the  commission.  This 
authority  does  not  extend  to  investiga- 
tions instituted  upon  the  commission's 
own  motion,  nor  without  the  consent  of 
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the  parties,  nor  to  contested  proceed- 
ings involving  the  taking  of  testimony 
in  public  hearings.  Any  party  affected 
by  any  order,  decision,  or  report  of  any 
sucli  individual  commissioner  or  board 
may  file  a  petition  for  reconsideration 
by  the  commission  or  a  division. 


N.  Y.  C.  Maintains  Lead  in  Passenger 
Traffic 

In  spite  of  several  years'  progressive 
decline  in  passenger  traffic  the  New 
York  Central  in  1932  was  able  to  main- 
tain its  position  as  leader  of  the  world's 
railroads  in  point  of  passenger  revenue, 
L.  W.  Landman,  general  passenger  traf- 
fic manager,  said:  "Passenger  revenue, 
excluding  that  from  mail,  express  and 
milk,  for  1932  for  the  Central  and  its 
leased  lines  was  $60,151,922.  a  decrease 
of  $26,152,586  or  30.3%  from  that  of 
1931  and  a  decrease  of  54.1%  from  the 
passenger  revenue  of  1929,  which 
amounted  to  $131,062,257. 


Mail  Can  be  Shipped  by  Truck  or  Bus 

The  Senate  on  February  9  passed  the 
bill  previously  passed  by  the  House 
authorizing  the  Postmaster  General,  in 
his  discretion,  to  permit  railroad  and 
electric-car  companies  to  provide  mail 
transportation  by  motor  vehicle  over 
highways  in  lieu  of  service  by  rail,  the 
compensation  for  such  service  to  be  at  a 
rate  not  in  excess  of  the  rate  that  would 
be  allowed  for  similar  service  by  rail- 
road or  by  electric  car.  The  committee 
report  on  the  bill  stated  that  on  account 
of  unprofitable  operation  certain  rail- 
roads are  withdrawing  local  train  serv- 
ice and  substituting  buses  and  that  this 
bill  will  enable  them  to  provide  mail 
service  by  bus. 


Store-Door  Delivery  in  the  South 

Store-door  pick-up  and  delivery  of 
Let  freight  will  soon  be  offered  by  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville,  the  Nashville, 
Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis,  the  Gulf,  Mo- 
bile &  Northern,  the  New  Orleans 
Great  Northern  and  the  Tennessee. 
Alabama  &  Georgia.  Under  the  new 
tariff,  which  is  expected  to  go  into  ef- 
fect about  March  15,  there  will  be  no 
charge  for  pick-up  delivery  service  on 
shipments  moving  less  than  230  miles. 
Shipments  moving  a  greater  distance 
will  be  picked  up  and  delivered  by  the 
railroad,  if  this  service  is  desired,  at  an 
extra  charge  of  10  cents  per  100  lbs. 
The  railroads  have  entered  into  con- 
tracts with  truck  operators  in  the  towns 
where  the  service  will  be  available. 


Lower  Rates  on  Coal  in  Kentucky 

An  experimental  rail  rate  for  coal 
haulage  to  permit  competition  with  mo- 
tor trucks  has  been  authorized  for  a 
period  of  six  months  by  the  Kentucky 


Railroad  Commission.  The  rate  applies 
to  shipments  of  coal  from  the  Harlan, 
Jellico,  McRoberts  and  Hazard  mines 
to  Richmond,  Berea.  Ravenna,  Hop- 
kinsville,  Middlcsboro  and  Irvine.  The 
new  rate  is  $1  a  ton  from  the  Hazard 
fields  and  $1.09  from  the  Harlan  mines, 
as  compared  with  the  old  rate  of  $1.53 
and  $1.62.  respectively.  The  Traffic 
committee  of  the  Richmond  Chamber 
of  Commerce  estimates  that  more  than 
200  tons  of  coal  are  brought  into  and 
through  Richmond  each  day  by  trucks. 
These  figures  are  based  on  actual 
counts  made  on  roads  leading  into  and 
through  the  city. 


New  Type  Commutation  Ticket 

The  Lackawanna  is  placing  on  sale  a 
new  type  of  commutation  ticket,  cov- 
ering transportation  for  six  or  12  con- 
secutive calendar  months  between  New 
York  City  and  suburban  stations  in 
New  Jersey.  The  new  tickets  will  be 
sold  at  six  or  12  times  the  monthly 
commutation  rate  and  will  be  good  for 
unlimited  travel  between  points  for 
which  they  are  issued. 


Bloomington  Protests  Subsidized 
Carriers 

A  McLean  county  unit  of  the  Illinois 
Railroad  Employes'  and  Taxpayers'  As- 
sociation was  formed  at  Bloomington. 
111.,  on  February  17,  when  1000  gath- 
ered at  a  mass  meeting  to  protest  the 
use  of  tax  money  in  subsidizing  truck 
and  waterway  competition  with  rail- 
roads. Ten  thousand  signatures  were 
affixed  to  petitions  voicing  opposition 
to  the  competition  of  the  Federal  Barge 
Line  service  and  to  subsidies  given  to 
truck  and  motor  coach  lines  in  the  form 
of  costly  highways. 


No  Exhibits  at  March  Meeting 

The  National  Railway  Appliances  As- 
sociation will  not  hold  their  usual  ex- 
hibit this  year  at  the  Coliseum  during 
the  period  of  the  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Railway  Engineering  Association, 
but  they  have  announced  that  they  will 
hold  a  meeting  at  their  offices  at  910 
So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  on  Mon- 
day. March  13.  to  elect  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year. 


Private  Car  Mileage  Rates 

Proposals  of  the  Transportation  divi- 
sion of  the  American  Railway  Associa- 
tion to  reduce  the  mileage  paid  by  the 
railroads  for  the  use  of  privately  owned 
freight  cars  will  be  discussed  at  a  con- 
ference of  the  board  of  directors  of  that 
association  with  the  car  owners  and 
others  at  the  Drake  Hotel  in  Chicago 
on  March  22.  The  proposals  were  dis- 
cussed by  the  directors  of  the  A.  R.  A. 


in  New  York  recently  but  the  matter 
was  deferred  in  order  to  give  the  priv- 
ate car  owners  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
press their  views. 


Air  Travel  Still  Increasing 

American-operated  air  lines  carried 
540,681  passengers  in  the  calendar  year 
1932,  an  increase  of  18,000  over  the  pre- 
vious year,  according  to  an  announce- 
ment by  Col.  Clarence  M.  Young,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
Aeronautics.  Air  express  also  increased 
in  volume,  but  air  mail  declined  during 
the  year.  Of  these  passengers  474,279 
traveled  on  the  domestic  air  lines  and 
66.402  on  American-operated  lines  ex- 
tending into  Canada  and  Latin  America. 
Air  express  amounted  to  1,600,821 
pounds  in  1932,  as  compared  with 
1.151,348  pounds  in  1931.  Air  mail  car- 
ried on  the  domestic  lines  as  reported 
by  the  Post  Office  Department  amount- 
ed to  7,393.257  lbs.  in  1932.  as  against 
9.097.411  lbs.  in  1931.  The  compilation 
for  foreign  air  mail  has  not  yet  been 
completed.  Miles  flown  by  all  operators 
in  1932  totaled  50,932.967,  as  compared 
with  47.385,987  in  1931.  Passenger- 
miles  were  146,552,587  in  1932  as 
against  119.968,577. 


Cumberland  River  Improvements 
Opposed 

Representatives  of  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral, the  Louisville  &  Nashville,  the 
Tennessee  Central,  and  the  Gulf,  Mobile 
&  Northern,  and  of  organizations  of 
their  employees,  appeared  at  a  hearing 
before  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Riv- 
ers and  Harbors  at  Washington  on 
February  13  in  opposition  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  United  States  dis- 
trict engineer  at  Nashville  proposing 
that  the  federal  government  immediately 
expend  over  $850,000  to  improve  the 
Cumberland  river  in  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee  for  navigation  purposes.  Dr. 
C.  S.  Duncan,  economist  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Railway  Executives,  also 
made  a  general  statement  of  the  views 
of  the  railways  on  the  general  subject 
of  waterway  improvements,  stating  that 
the  entire  program  of  inland  waterway 
development  is  now  being  subjected  to 
skeptical  inquiry  and  that  "it  would 
seem  the  part  of  wisdom  that  no  further 
commitments  should  be  made  in  the 
direction  of  carrying  out  a  program  that 
is  under  economic  suspicion  until  a  new 
survey  of  the  situation  has  been  made." 


February  Panama  Canal  traffic  was 
368  ships  paying  tolls  of  $1,575,764, 
making  total  for  first  eight  months  of 
present  fiscal  year  $13,099,945,  or  $1.- 
101,236  less  than  in  corresponding  pe- 
riod last  year. 


he  Maintenance  It 
Saves  justifies  .  .  . 

i 

The  Locomotive  Booster 

Since  locomotive  maintenance  is  about  proportional  to  piston 
thrust,  every  locomotive,  large  or  small,  will  save  money  with 
The  Locomotive  Booster. 

The  Locomotive  Booster  is  a  reserve  of  power  (or  maximum 
tractive  effort  in  starting  and  on  grades.  Use  it  and  the  main 
locomotive  can  then  be  designed  with  a  lower  piston  speed  and 
thrust  and  still  have  ample  power  to  haul  the  load  at  operating 
speeds.  The  lower  piston  thrust  means  lower  all-round  main- 
tenance. 

Here  is  a  saving  not  always  credited  to  The  Locomotive 
Booster,  yet  this  same  maintenance  economy  is  sufficient  in  itself 
to  justify  Booster  application. 

Franklin  has  information  on  this  phase  of  Booster  economies 
it  would  be  glad  to  present  to  you. 

THE  LOCOMOTIVE  BOOSTER 


FRANKLIN  RAILWAY  SUPPLY  COMPANY,.**. 

MONTREAL 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 
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A.R.A.  Asks  Rehearing  on  Power 
Reverse  Gear  Ruling 

The  A.R.A.  has  petitioned  the  I.C.C. 
for  a  reargument  in  the  proceedings  in 
which  the  commission  recently,  by  Di- 
vision 6,  ordered  the  roads  to  equip 
with  power-operated  reverse  gears  all 
steam  locomotives  built  after  April  1, 
and  on  all  those  now  in  service,  above- 
certain  specified  weights,  the  first  time 
they  are  given  repairs  of  Class  3  or 
heavier.  Pointing  out  that  the  carriers 
have  found  it  necessary  to  institute 
most  rigid  economies,  the  petition  says 
it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  such  re- 
pairs have  been  postponed  when  not 
immediately  necessary  but  that  they 
cannot  be  deferred  indefinitely,  and  that 
"to  require  an  outlay  of  substantial 
sums  for  purposes  that  the  record  con- 
clusively shows  are  not  imperatively 
needed  would  place  an  undue  burden 
upon  the  carriers  and,  to  that  extent, 
affect  their  ability  to  furnish  efficient 
and  adequate  transportation." 


Rates  Reduced  on  Bedroom  Cars 

The  New  York  Central  announces 
that  in  the  private  bedroom  cars  which 
are  run  on  a  number  of  the  more  im- 
portant trains  of  that  road,  the  charge 
henceforth  when  the  room  is  occupied 
by  one  person,  will  be  one  adult  rail- 
road fare  plus  the  charge  for  an  upper 
and  a  lower  berth. 


Traffic  Clubs  to  Meet  June  6-7 

The  Associated  Traffic  Clubs  of 
America  will  hold  their  semi-annual 
meeting  in  Peoria,  III.,  on  June  6-7. 
The  meeting  would  ordinarily  have 
been  held  the  latter  part  of  April  or 
early  in  May,  but  it  was  felt  that  the 
meeting  should  be  held  at  a  time  im- 
mediately subsequent  to  the  opening  of 
the  Century  of  Progress  Exposition  in 
Chicago  so  that  members  can  take  ad- 
vantage of  reduced  railroad  fares  to  the 
convention  and  the  exposition. 


Basic  Commodity  Rate  Reduction 
Argument  Postponed 

The  I.C.C.  has  extended  from  Feb- 
ruary 17  to  March  9  the  time  which  it 
allowed  the  railways  in  which  to  file 
an  answer  to  the  petition  filed  by  or- 
ganizations representing  agriculture  and 
the  coal  and  lumber  industries  asking 
a  general  reduction  in  freight  rates  on 
basic  commodities;  and  it  has  also  post- 
poned to  March  24  the  oral  argument 
which  it  had  set  for  February  25  on 
the  question  as  to  whether  it  should 
make  an  investigation  of  the  subject. 
This  action  was  taken  in  response  to  a 
letter  from  Alfred  1'.  Thorn,  general 
counsel  of  the  Association  of  Railway 
Executives,  on  which  the  commission's 


order  was  served,  pointing  out  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  obtain  the  views 
of  the  railways  themselves  and  suggest- 
ing that  the  time  be  extended  for  30 
days  because  "the  proposals  are  so  vast 
in  their  consequences  and  have  such  a 
far-reaching  effect  upon  social  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  generally  atid  upon 
the  carriers  themselves." 


Non- Productive  Expenditures 
Tremendous 

A  special  study  just  completed  by 
the  American  Railway  Association 
shows  that  in  the  five-year  period.  1927 
to  1931,  inclusive,  the  railroads  of  the 
country  paid  in  the  way  of  non-pro- 
ductive expenditures  $436,738,000.  These 
expenditures  were  for  the  separation  or 
elimination  of  grade  crossings  and  for 
crossing  protection;  for  grading  and 
paving  sidewalks;  for  track  elevations 
and  for  other  civic  and  public  improve- 
ments; and  for  navigation  requirements. 
This  is  an  annual  expenditure  of  $87.- 
348,000.  Of  the  entire  expenditure  in 
the  fire-year  period.  $198,340,000  was 
charged  to  capital  account,  the  interest 
upon  which  will  be  a  continuing  an- 
nual expense. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the 
largest  single  expenditure  for  these 
non-productive  purposes'  was  for  the 
elimination  of  crossings  at  grade  be- 
tween the  railroads  and  highways, 
which  arc  due  to  highway  development 
and  the  growing  density  of  motor  ve- 
hicle traffic.  The  total  expended  in 
the  five-year  period  for  grade  elimina- 
tion was  $152,760,000.  of  which  $107.- 
315.000  was  a  capital  charge.  Crossing 
protection  by  other  types  in  the  five- 
year  period  cost  $108,412,000,  while 
track  elevation  cost  $26801,000.  It  will 
be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  develop- 
ment of  public  highways  forced  upon 
the  railroads  an  aggregate  expenditure 
of  $287.973  000  in  the  five-year  period, 
or  an  average  expenditure  of  $57,595,- 
000  annually. 

Ordinarily  the  expense  of  grade 
elimination  is  paid  by  the  railroads  and 
the  public  in  about  the  ratio  of  fifty 
per  cent  each.  It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  highway  carriers  are 
charged  nothing  directly  for  this  pur- 
pose, although  it  will  be  seen  at  once 
that  they  derive  an  immediate  and  di- 
rect benefit  from  the  improvement.  For 
this  reason,  the  method  of  assessing  the 
costs  of  such  improvements  should  be 
revised,  to  the  end  that  those  most 
benefited  thereby  be  required  to  pay 
the  larger  part  of  the  cost  thereof. 

Closely  related,  the  report  continues, 
to  grade  crossings  are  the  requirements 
on  the  railroads  to  construct  ap- 
proaches   and   bridges   over  navigable 


rivers  and  canals  designed  to  assist 
water  navigation.  In  the  five-year  pe- 
riod the  expenditures  of  the  railroads 
for  these  purposes  aggregated  $25,289.- 
000.  but  that  sum  is  small  compared 
with  what  is  likely  to  come  in  the 
future.  Prospective  costs,  owing  to  the 
program  of  waterway  improvements 
now  under  way  promise  to  be  startling. 
The  railroads  now  face  an  expenditure 
for  navigation  purposes  in  the  immedi- 
ate future  of  a  total  sum  of  $142,100,000. 


No  Meeting  of  Mechanical  Division 
in  June 

As  an  economy  measure,  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Railway  As- 
sociation, Mechanical  division,  usually 
held  in  June,  will  be  omitted  this  year, 
according  to  a  recent  decision  of  the 
General  Committee.  It  is  expected  that 
the  General  Committee  will  meet  with 
all  committee  and  sub-committee  chair- 
men some  day  during  the  last  week 
in  June  to  consider  mimeographed 
copies  of  the  reports  and  take  appro- 
priate action  regarding  the  submission 
of  necessary  details  to  letter  ballot. 


Western  Commissioner  to  Rule  on 
Luxury  Equipment 

The  question  as  to  whether  a  certain 
western  railroad  should  add  luxury 
equipment  on  certain  trains  and  thus 
virtually  force  other  roads  to  adopt 
similar  facilities  has  been  referred  to 
Harry  G.  Taylor,  commissioner  of  the 
western  railroads,  and  ipso  facto  chair- 
man of  the  Western  Association  of 
Railway  Executives.  While  this  is  the 
first  question  of  this  nature  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  commissioner  since  his 
appointment,  it  is  only  one  of  the  prob- 
lems he  has  already  been  called  upon 
to  deal  with.  He  has  been  developing 
a  schedule  of  freight  rates  on  certain 
commodities,  to  meet  motor  truck  com- 
petition, which  will  be  mutually  agree- 
able to  all  carriers  and  has  been  mak- 
ing a  study  of  free  transportation,  with 
a  view  to  standardizing  the  issuance  of 
passe^,  particularly  to  shippers  con- 
nected with  industrial  railroads  or  short 
lines  having  a  length  of  only  one  or 
two  miles. 


Gross  revenues  for  motor-bus  opera- 
tions throughout  the  country  during 
1932  totaled  $292,250,000,  or  5.7%  less 
than  1931,  according  to  the  magazine, 
Bus  Transportation. 


Motor  Trucks  Hauling  More  Farm 
Products 

Motor  trucks  are  hauling  an  increas- 
ing volume  of  farm  products,  according 
to  reports  of  field  representatives  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  U. 
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WHEN  TRAFFIC  IS  HEAVY 

EVERY  CAR 

IN  GOOD  CONDITION 

HAS  A  REVENUE  VALUE 

SO 

NOW 

IS  THE 

TIME 

TO  HAVE  YOUR 
\'t     FREIGHT  CARS  REBUILT 


NOW  WHEN  YOU  CAN  SPARE  THEM 
NOW  WHEN  PRICES  ARE  LOW 


Ralston  makes  a  specialty  of  rebuilding  freight 
cars.  Due  to  our  long  experience  in  reconstructing 
large  numbers  of  freight  cars,  our  facilities,  skilled 
workmen  and  experienced  engineers  we  do  the  job 
right. 


THE  K ALSTON  STEEL  CAR  CO. 
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S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  In  the 
East,  the  situation  is  most  observable 
in  the  many  truck  loads  of  Florida  cit- 
rus fruits  that  are  being  retailed  by 
truckmen-peddlers  along  the  highways 
from  North  Carolina  to  Massachusetts. 
Carlot  receivers,  wholesalers,  and  re- 
tailers of  farm  produce  in  practically 
all  markets  are  complaining  of  the 
truck  competition. 

The  bureau's  market  news  represen- 
tative at  Chicago  has  reported  that 
"truck  receipts  are  becoming  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  Chicago  potato  mar- 
ket, and  local  carlot  receivers  are  in- 
clined to  view  the  situation  with  some 
alarm,  as  it  is  cutting  in  on  their  busi- 
ness." In  one  day,  recently,  thirty  car- 
loads of  potatoes  reached  Chicago  in 
motor  trucks,  principally  from  Michi- 
gan and  Wisconsin.  "This  stock."  the 
bureau's  representative  continues,  "is 
delivered  to  the  jobbers'  stores  at  about 
five  cents  per  hundredweight  less  than 
the  local  carlot  price.  Taking  into  con- 
sideration the  five  cents  per  hundred- 
weight drayage  cost,  it  means  that  job- 
bers are  able  to  buy  truckcd-in  stock  at 
about  ten  cents  per  hundredweight  less 
than  carlots  on  track.  Carlot  receivers 
can  not  meet  this  competition  without 
a  loss.  Fully  75  per  cent  of  the  truck- 
ing is  by  growers  and  by  small  truckers 
with  headquarters  in  producing  areas." 

"Unemployment,"  he  concludes,  "has 
no  doubt  contributed  materially  to  the 
huge  increase  in  truck  movement,  but 
the  swing  has  been  increasing  rapidly 
each  year,  both  as  to  tonnage  and 
length  of  hauls.  Unless  some  way  is 
devised  for  obtaining  at  least  a  fairly 
complete  record  of  truck  movement  of 
the  various  fruits  and  vegetables,  the 
value  of  our  rail  and  boat  shipment  fig- 
ures will  become  impaired  more  and 
more  each  year." 

The  government  marketing  officials 
arc  interested  in  the  latter  phase  of  the 
situation.  Prior  to  the  advent  of  motor 
trucking,  they  had  built  up  practically 
a  100  per  cent  accurate  news  service  on 
the  quantity  of  fresh  fruits  and  vege- 
tables moving  daily  from  shipping 
points.  This  kept  farmers,  dealers,  and 
wholesalers  informed  as  to  quantities 
received  and  to  be  received  by  rail  and 
boat  in  consuming  markets,  and  it  was 
possible  to  divert  shipments  to  prevent 
market  gluts  and  famines.  No  satisfac 
tory  method  has  been  developed  to 
keep  track  of  motor  truck  shipments 
rolling  over  a  network  of  highways,  and 
trading  in  important  consuming  mar- 
bets  is  at  times  demoralized  by  the  un- 
expected receipt  of  motor-trucked  pro- 
duce. Car-lot  receivers  at  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  Chicago,  and 
many  other  large  markets  complain  of 
this  situation. 


A  bureau  representative  at  Grand 
Rapids.  Michigan,  recently  reported: 
"Truck  movement  (of  potatoes)  is 
very  heavy.  Truckers,  in  addition  to 
supplying  the  Detroit  market,  are  now 
reported  as  supplying  Chicago  with  lib- 
eral receipts.  The  continued  and  effec- 
tive competition  of  truckers  is  creating 
a  very  serious  problem  for  the  rail  ship- 
pers. Not  only  are  the  truck  operators 
taking  the  tonnage  away  from  the  rail 
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shippers,  but  they  also  operate  on  so 
small  a  margin  that  they  can  pay  more 
and  sell  for  less,-  so  that  the  established 
potato  firms  are  losing  most  of  the 
margin  of  profit  in  the  business  they 
arc  handling." 

At  a  recent  Washington  meeting  of 
State  and  Federal  marketing  officials  it 
was  declared  that  "motor  truck  trans- 
portation is  the  biggest  marketing  prob- 
lem in  all  States,"  and  the  development 
of  "some  means  of  co-ordinating  and 
regulating  trucking  facilities"  was 
recommended.  Reports  indicate  that 
the  average  quality  and  grade  of  motor 
truck  shipments  are  lower  than  for  rail 
shipments.  Car-lot  shippers  contend 
that  placing  marketing  control  in  the 
hands  of  numerous  small  truckers 
weakens  the  market  price  situation. 

Bureau  records  show  that  of  the  total 
fruit  and  vegetable  receipts  in  eight 
large  markets  during  the  first  11 
months  of  1932,  36  per  cent  came  by 
truck,  compared  with  29  per  cent  in 
1931  and  25  per  cent  in  1930.  The  im- 
portance and  growth  of  the  motor  truck- 
movement  arc  evidence  that  many 
growers  believe  it  is  to  their  advantage 
to  market  by  truck. 


Many  growers  say  they  favor  motor 
truck  marketing  because  it  affords  a 
direct  method  of  shipment  from  farm 
to  store  door  or  customer,  often  at  less 
cost  than  rail  shipments;  it  saves  time 
on  short  and  medium  distance  hauls, 
making  it  possible  to  get  the  product 
to  the  consumer  in  fresh  condition;  it 
enlarges  marketing  outlets  and  finds 
new  customers;  it  reduces  packing  ex- 
pense; it  decreases  marketing  risks  by 
encouraging  cash  sales  at  the  farm. 

Nowadays  fruit  and  vegetable  grow- 
ers located  in  a  populous  area  may  sell 
at  retail  from  a  roadside  stand,  and  the 
motor  truck  peddler  may  drive  five 
hundred  miles  away  to  return  with  a 
load  of  produce  that  he  may  sell  in  job 
lots  in  large  city  markets,  to  retailers 
in  small  country  markets,  or  he  may 
peddle  along  the  highways  and  city 
streets. 


Construction  and 
Equipment 

The  Pacific  Fruit  Express  is  reported 
to  have  ordered  150  underframes  for 
Freight  cars  from  the  Pacific  Car  & 
Fdry.  Co. 

The  Missouri-Kansas-Texas  is  re- 
ported to  be  asking  for  prices  on  four 
lounge  cars. 

The  Bangor  &  Aroostok  has  ordered 
1.780  tons  of  100-lb.  rail  from  the  Beth- 
lehem Steel  Co. 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  has  placed 
an  order  with  the  Pullman  Car  &  Mfg. 
Corp.  for  installing  air-conditioning 
equipment  in  two  diners,  two  club  din- 
ers, one  salon  coach  and  one  lounge- 
dining  car. 

The  Southern  Pacific  has  placed  or- 
ders for  710  tons  of  structural  steel 
with  the  American  Bridge  Co.  The 
steel  will  be  used  in  constructing  two 
bridges  at  Surf,  Calif. 

The  Rock  Island,  Arkansas  &  Louisi- 
ana has  applied  to  the  I.  C.  C.  for 
authority  to  build  a  two-mile  extension, 
which  will  be  operated  by  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific  in  Evangeline 
Parish,  La. 


Changes  in  Personnel 

Executive  &  Operating 
F.  L.  Burckhalter,  general  manager 
of  the  Southern  Pacific,  has  been  ap- 
pointed a  vice-president  of  the  company 
and  A.  T.  Mercier,  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Pacific  Electric 
Ry.  has  been  named  general  manager 
of  the  Southern  Pacific.  O.  A.  Smith, 
passenger  traffic  manager  of  the  Pacific 
Electric  Ry..  has  been  promoted  to  the 
position  of  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  that  road,  succeeding  Mr. 
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Mercier.  Other  changes  include  the  ap- 
pointment of  H.  O.  Marler,  former  as- 
sistant passenger  traffic  manager,  to  the 
post  of  passenger  traffic  manager  made 
vacant  by  the  promotion  of  Mr.  Smith, 
and  the  appointment  of  F.  E.  Billhardt 
to  succeed  Mr.  Marler.  Mr.  Billhardt's 
former  position  of  general  agent,  pas- 
senger department,  will  be  filled  by  G. 
H.  Blyth,  former  advertising  manager 
in  the  passenger  traffic  department. 

Mr.  Mercier,  former  president  of  the 
San  Diego  &  Arizona  Railway,  is  one 
of  the  most  widely  known  transporta- 
tion men  in  the  Southwest,  having  been 
associated  with  the  Southern  Pacific  for 
more  than  twenty-nine  years.  He  be- 
came vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  Pacific  Electric  Ry.  in  July, 
1929,  at  the  time  Mr.  Pontius  succeeded 
Paul  Shoup  as  president  of  the  lines. 
Mr.  Smith  has  been  with  the  Pacific 
Electric  since  August.  1908.  He  was  ap- 
pointed passenger  traffic  manager  in 
1922.  He  is  a  past  president  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Transportation  Club  and  the 
Optimists  Club. 

Mr.  Marler  became  affiliated  with  the 
company  in  1904  as  a  junior  clerk  for 
the  Los  Angeles  Pacific  Ry.,  at  that 
time  known  as  the  Clark  &  Sherman 
line.  He  has  filled  successively  a  long 
line  of  positions  to  reach  his  present 
status  as  passenger  traffic  manager. 

Mr.  Billhardt  has  been  with  the  car- 
rier system  since  1910,  and  Mr.  Blyth 
since  1909. 

Mr.  Blyth's  position  as  advertising 
manager  will  be  filled  by  E.  C.  Thomas, 
for  a  number  of  years  general  agent  in 
charge  of  public  relations  and  publicity. 

R.  L.  Pearson,  general  manager  of 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
and  F.  J.  Wall,  general  traffic  manager, 
were  elected  vice-presidents  on  Febru- 
ary 14.  Mr.  Pearson  will  have  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  operating,  engineering  and 
construction  departments,  and  Mr.  Wall 
will  have  charge  of  the  traffic  depart- 
ment. Mr.  Pearson  was  born  on  April 
2,  1882,  at  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  was  edu- 
cated at  Swarthmore  College  and  en- 
tered railway  service  in  June,  1903,  as 
transitman  for  the  American  Railways 
Company.  Mr.  Wall  was  born  at  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  on  May  8,  1886.  and  re- 
ceived his  higher  education  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity. He  started  his  railroad  career 
as  a  yard  clerk  at  New  Haven  during 
the  summer,  while  still  attending  high 
school. 

George  D.  Brooke,  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio,  has  relinquished  the  position  of 
general  manager  and  has  been  elected 
also  vice-president  of  the  New  York, 
Chicago  &  St.  Louis.  F.  M.  Whitaker, 
vice-president  in  charge  of  traffic  of  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  has  been  elected 


also  vice-president  of  the  Nickel  Plate, 
with  headquarters  as  before  at  Cleve- 
land. F.  D.  Groff,  chief  clerk  on  the 
C.  &  O.,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
to  the  president  of  the  C.  &  O..  the 
Nickel  Plate  and  the  Pere  Marquette. 
A.  T.  Lowmaster,  general  superintend- 
ent of  transportation  of  the  C.  &  O.,  has 
been  appointed  general  manager,  suc- 
ceeding Mr.  Brooke. 

Lynne  L.  White,  assistant  to  the  pres- 
ident of  the  Erie  Railroad,  has  been  ap- 
pointed a  vice-president. 


I^yime  Ij.  White 

Livingston  E.  Jones,  president  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Philadelphia 
has  been  elected  a  director  of  the  Bald- 
win Locomotive  Works,  succeeding 
Arthur  W.  Cutten  of  Chicago,  who  has 
retired. 

On  March  2  the  Union  Pacific  Sys- 
tem announced  that  effective  on  that 
date  the  Oregon  Short  Line  would  be 
handled  by  one  superintendent,  E.  C. 
Manson,  with  headquarters  at  Pocatello. 

Walter  F.  Brown,  postmaster-general 
in  President  Hoover's  cabinet  has  been 
elected  chairman  of  the  board  and  a  di- 
rector of  the  Hudson  &  Manhattan,  ef- 
fective Marcli  15.  Carl  S.  Klumpp, 
general  manager  of  the  company,  has 
been  elected  president  and  a  director 
and  will  continue  as  chief  operating  of- 
ficer, succeeding  tin-  late  Charles  D. 
Emmons.  P.  Compton  Miller,  real  es 
tate  agent,  has  been  been  elected  vice- 
president,  in  charge  of  real  estate. 

R.  C.  Williams,  superintendent  of  the 
Illinois  division  of  the  Missouri  Pacific, 
with  headquarters  at  Bush,  111.,  has  had 
his  jurisdiction  extended  to  include  the 
St.  Louis  Terminal  division,  and  will 
have  headquarters  at  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
A.  R.  Miller,  superintendent  of  the  St. 


Louis  Terminal  division,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  new  position  of  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  same  division.  O. 
M.  Stevens,  superintendent  of  the  Wich- 
ita division  at  Wichita,  Kan.,  has  had 
his  jurisdiction  extended  to  include  the 
Joplin, White  River  divisions,  and  A.  R. 
Taylor,  superintendent  of  these  divi- 
sions, has  been  appointed  to  the  new 
position  of  assistant  superintendent, 
with  headquarters  as  before  at  Nevada, 
Mo. 

William  Z.  Ripley,  Nathaniel  Ropes 
professor  of  political  economy  at  Har- 
vard University,  has  retired  and  been 
appointed  professor  emeritus.  Profes- 
sor Ripley  who  is  a  well-known  rail- 
road authority,  was  born  at  Medford, 
Mass.,  on  October  13,  1867,  and  re- 
ceived his  A.B.  degree  at  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  in  1890.  He 
obtained  his  A.M.  and  Ph.D.  degrees 
from  Columbia  University  in  1892  and 
1893,  respectively,  and  in  1929  he  re- 
ceived a  Litt.D.  degree  from  the  same 
university.  Professor  Ripley  was  award- 
ed LL.D.  degrees  by  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  in  1930.  and  by  Bucknell  and 
the  University  of  Rochester  in  1931. 
From  1895  to  1901  he  was  professor  of 
economics  at  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  and  during  the  same  pe- 
riod was  also  lecturer  on  sociology  at 
Columbia.  Since  1901  he  has  been  a 
member  of  the  faculty  at  Harvard.  He 
was  appointed  professor  of  political 
economy  in  1902,  and  in  1911  to  the 
Nathaniel  Ropes  chair.  From  1900  to 
1901,  he  was  expert  agent  on  transpor- 
tation for  the  United  States  Industrial 
Commission  and  he  was  Huxley  memo- 
rial lecturer  at  Royal  Anthropology  In- 
stitute, London,  Eng.,  in  1908.  In  1898, 
1900  and  1901  he  served  as  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  American  Economics  Asso- 
ciation and  last  December  was  elected 
president.  In  1918  he  was  administra- 
tor of  labor  standards  for  the  War  De- 
partment and  for  the  following  two 
years  was  chairman  of  the  National  Ad- 
justment Commission  of  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board.  From  1920  to 
1923  he  served  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  as  special  examiner 
on  the  consolidation  of  railroads  in 
which  connection  he  prepared  the  Com- 
mission's tentative  consolidation  plan 
which  was  published  in  1921.  Among 
the  books  by  Professor  Ripley  are 
"Main  Street  and  Wall  Street,"  "Trusts, 
Pools  and  Corporations,"  "Railway 
Problems,"  "Railroads-Rates  and  Regu- 
lations" and  "Railroads — Finance  and 
( Organization." 

A.  J.  Witchel,  chief  engineer  of  the 
Spokane,  Portland  &  Seattle,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  superintendent  and 
secretary,  and  the  position  of  chief  en- 
gineer has  been  abolished. 
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Following  the  death  of  J.  G.  F.  Moale, 
the  Southern  Pacific  has  announced  the 
following  appointments:  S.  S.  Sprague, 
as  passenger  car  service  agent;  P.  S. 
.  Cunningham,  as  supervisor  of  train 
schedules  and  L.  Kocher  as  inspector  of 
transportation. 


Financial  &  I  -egal 

R.  G.  Eberly,  assistant  treasurer  of 
the  New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis, 
has  been  promoted  to  treasurer,  succeed- 
ing L.  B.  Williams. 

A.  A.  Drummond,  auditor  of  freight 
receipts  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
&  Hartford,  has  been  appointed  auditor 
of  revenue,  in  charge  of  both  freight 
and  passenger  revenue,  accounting  and 
overcharge  claims.  The  positions  of 
auditor  of  freight  receipts  and  auditor 
of  passenger  receipts  have  been  abol- 
ished. 

P.  D.  Aliaga,  assistant  auditor  of  the 
Kansas  City,  Mexico  &  Orient,  has  been 
promoted  to  auditor,  with  headquarters 
as  before  at  Cd.  Juarez.  Chih.,  Mcx., 
succeeding  C.  H.  Bavin,  who  has  re- 
signed. 

Samuel  H.  Cady,  who  has  been  gen- 
eral solicitor  of  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western  Ry..  has  been  elected  vice- 
president  and  general  counsel,  succeed- 
ing K.  N.  Van  Doren,  deceased.  Bar- 
ret Conway,  assistant  treasurer,  has 
been  appointed  vice  president  and  secre- 
tary, succeeding  John  D.  Caldwell,  de- 
ceased William  F.  White,  who  has 
been  assistant  to  general  auditor,  was 
made  assistant  secretary  and  assistant 
treasurer,  and  H.  H.  Small  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  treasurer.  The  last 
named  has  been  chief  clerk  in  the  vice 
president's  and  secretary's  office. 

W.  G.  Van  De  Water  has  retired  as 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  &  Western  after  fifty- 
seven  years  of  service.  Mr.  Van  De 
Water  entered  the  employ  of  the  Lacka- 
wanna in  1876  and  his  initial  task  was 
to  carry  mail  between  the  Hoboken 
terminal  and  the  company's  general  of- 
fices, then  at  26  Exchange  place,  New- 
York.  He  was  subsequently  trans- 
ferred to  the  Express  department,  serv- 
ing in  the  capacity  of  express  messen- 
ger, baggage  master  and  solicitor  and 
auditor  at  Hoboken.  In  1886  he  was 
transferred  to  the  general  offices  at 
New  York.  In  1906  he  was  appointed 
auditor  of  disbursements  and  in  1908 
his  ability  was  again  given  recognition 
by  his  appointment  as  auditor  of  the 
coal  department  with  headquarters  at 
Scranton,  in  which  capacity  he  served 
until  March  1st,  1920,  when  he  became 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  company. 
J.  G.  Enderlin  has  been  elected  to  suc- 


ceed Mr.  Van  De  Water  as  secretary 
and  treasurer. 

Traffic 

R.  M.  Paisley,  general  freight  and 
passenger  agent  of  the  Pittsburgh  & 
West  Virginia,  has  been  appointed  to 
the  new  position  of  traffic  manager  in 
charge  of  rates  and  revisions,  with  head- 
quarters as  before  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
R.  W.  Bramwell,  general  eastern  agent, 
with  headquarters  at  New  York,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  new  position  of 
traffic  manager  in  charge  of  solicitation, 
with  headquarters  at  Pittsburgh.  In 
these  positions,  Mr.  Paisley  and  Mr. 
Bramwell  will  assume  the  duties  former- 
ly handled  by  J.  C.  Gross,  assistant 
general  traffic  manager,  deceased. 

Fred  B.  Little  has  been  appointed 
traveling  freight  and  passenger  agent 
of  the  Santa  Fe,  with  headquarters  at 
Amarillo.  Texas. 

H.  J.  Nelson,  general  eastern  and 
foreign  freight  agent  of  the  Central  of 
New  Jersey,  has  been  appointed  general 
freight  agent  in  charge  of  service  and 
solicitation,  including  off  line  agencies, 
with  headquarters  at  New  York.  Ed- 
ward Keil,  assistant  foreign  freight 
agent,  has  been  appointed  general  east- 
ern and  foreign  freight  agent,  succeed- 
ing Mr.  Nelson.  The  position  of  as- 
sistant freight  traffic  manager  has  been 
abolished. 

V.  H.  Richardson,  assistant  general 
passenger  agent  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
of  Mexico,  has  been  appointed  freight 
claim  agent,  with  headquarters  as  before 
at  Guadalajara  Jalisco,  Mexico,  suc- 
ceeding A.  T.  Davis. 

John  C.  Pollock,  city  passenger  agent 
for  the  Union  Pacific,  with  headquarters 
at  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  manager 
of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western-Union 
Pacific  department  of  tours,  with  the 
same  headquarters. 


Civil 

T.  H.  Strate,  engineer  of  track  eleva- 
tion of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St. 
Paul  &  Pacific,  has  been  appointed  di- 
vision engineer  of  the  Chicago  Terminal 
and  Terre  Haute  divisions,  with  head- 
quarters as  before  at  Chicago,  and  the 
position  of  engineer  of  track  elevation 
has  been  abolished  H.  Wuerth,  divi- 
sion engineer  of  the  Chicago  Terminal 
division,  has  been  transferred  to  the 
Iowa  and  Dakota  division,  with  head- 
quarters at  Mason  City,  where  he  suc- 
ceeds M.  A.  Bost,  who  has  been  as- 
signed to  other  duties.  E.  H.  Pfafflin, 
division  engineer  of  the  Terre  Haute 
division,  with  headquarters  at  Terre 
Haute.  Ind.,  has  also  been  assigned  to 


other  duties.  E.  H.  Johnson,  divisional 
engineer  of  the  Iowa  and  Southern 
Minnesota  division,  with  headquarters 
at  Austin,  Minn.,  has  been  transferred 
to  the  Dubuque  and  Illinois  and  the 
Kansas  City  divisions,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Savanna,  111.,  where  he  succeeds 
R.  A.  Whiteford,  who  has  been  assigned 
to  other  duties.  The  position  of  divi- 
sional engineer  at  Austin  has  been  abol- 
ished and  A.  Daniels,  division  engineer 
of  the  Twin  City  Terminal  and  River 
divisions,  with  headquarters  at  Minne- 
apolis, now  has  jurisdiction  also  over 
the  Iowa  and  Southern  Minnesota  di- 
vision. W.  H.  Vosburg,  division  en- 
gineer of  the  La  Crosse  division,  with 
headquarters  at  La  Crosse.  Wis.,  has 
had  his  jurisdiction  extended  to  include 
the   Kiver  division. 

J.  E.  Beatty,  district  engineer  of  the 
Quebec  division  of  the  Canadian  Pacific- 
has  been  appointed  engineer,  mainten- 
ance of  way  of  the  eastern  lines  to  suc- 
ceed A.  C.  Mackenzie,  deceased.  D. 
Hillman,  engineer  of  construction  at 
Montreal  succeeds  Mr.  Beatty  as  dis- 
trict engineer. 

M.  H.  Doughty,  division  engineer  of 
the  D.,  L.  &  W..  at  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  has 
been  appointed  engineer  of  maintenance 
of  way.  and  the  position  of  principal 
assistant  engineer,  held  by  the  late  A. 
J.  Neafie  has  been  abolished.  L.  L. 
Tallyn,  division  engineer  at  Scranton. 
has  been  transferred  to  Hoboken  as 
division  engineer  with  jurisdiction  over 
all  territory  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Tallyn's  former  position 
has  been  abolished.  D.  R.  Young,  divi- 
sion engineer,  with  headquarters  at  Buf- 
falo, will  have  jurisdiction  over  all  ter- 
ritory in  New  York  state. 

R.  J.  Middleton,  assistant  chief  engi- 
neer of  the  western  lines  of  the  Chi- 
cago. Milwaukee,  St.  Paul  &  Pacific, 
with  headquarters  at  Seattle,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  new  position  of  as- 
sistant chief  engineer  of  the  system, 
with  headquarters  at  Chicago.  A.  G. 
Holt,  assistant  chief  engineer  of  the 
eastern  lines,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
new  position  of  assistant  to  chief  engi- 
neer, with  headquarters  as  before  at 
Chicago.  The  positions  of  assistant 
chief  engineer  of  the  Eastern  and  West- 
ern Lines  have  been  abolished. 


Mechanical 

W.  W.  Bates  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant master  mechanic  of  the  Milwau- 
kee terminal  and  District  No.  1  of  the 
Milwaukee  division  of  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee, St.  Paul  &  Pacific,  with  head- 
quarters at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  succeeding 
A.  M.  Martinson,  who  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Hastings  and  Dakota  divi- 
sion, with  headquarters  at  Aberdeen.  S. 
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D..  Mr.  Martinson  suceeds  G.  E.  Pas- 
sage, who  has  been  appointed  train- 
master and  traveling  engineer  with 
headquarters  at  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


Obituary 

J.  G.  Gross,  assistant  general  traffic 
manager  of  the  Pittsburgh  &  West 
Virginia  Ry..  died  suddenly  on  January 
27. 

Thomas  H.  Gorman,  retired  general 
freight  agent  of  the  American  Refrig- 
erator Transit  Co.,  died  at  the  Missouri 
Pacific  hospital  in  St.  Louis  on  Janu- 
ary 30. 

Albert  J.  Simmons,  eastern  passenger 
agent  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  died  at  his 
home  in  New  York  on  February  23. 

Arthur  J.  Shaw,  right  of  way,  tax  and 
claim  agent  of  the  Spokane  International 
Ry.  died  on  January  30  following  a  long 
ill nes.     Mr.  Shaw  was  76  years  old. 

James  H.  Jowett,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent and  a  member  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Ingersoll-Rand  Co.,  died 
in  New  York,  following  several  months 
illness,  on  February  16.  Mr.  Jowett 
was  58  years  old. 

Paul  E.  Carter,  eastern  manager  at 
New  York  City  of  the  General  Railway 
Signal  Co.,  died  of  spinal  meningitis  at 
the  John  Hopkins  Hospital.  Baltimore, 
on  February  21,  after  a  long  illness.  Mr. 
Carter,  who  was  born  at  Detroit,  Mich., 
on  March  6,  1886,  was  a  son  of  the  late 
Edward  C.  Carter  who  was  for  many 
years  chief  engineer  of  the  Chicago  & 
Northwestern  Ry.  He  graduated  from 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  in  1908  and  im- 
mediately entered  the  service  of  the 
General  Railway  Signal  Co.  on  con- 
struction work.  Mr.  Carter  enlisted 
during  the  World  War  in  the  officers' 
training  corps  and  later  was  sent  over- 
seas. He  returned  from  France  in  the 
summer  of  1919  as  Captain  in  the 
Transportation  Corps.  Shortly  after 
his  return  he  re-entered  the  employ  of 
the  Signal  company. 

Andrew  J.  Neafie,  principal  assistant 
engineer  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna 
&  Western,  died  at  his  home  in  Moun- 
tain Lakes,  N.  J.,  on  February  11  at 
the  age  of  67.  His  death  brought  to 
a  close  a  period  of  practically  53  years 
of  continuous  service  in  the  maintenance 
of  way  department  of  the  Lackawanna. 
Mr.  Neafie  was  born  on  November  24, 
1865.  at  Port  Coldon,  N.  J„  and  re- 
ceived his  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  Boonton,  N.  J.,  and  through 
a  series  of  correspondence  courses.  He 
started  his  railroad  career  in  1879,  when 
he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Lacka- 
wanna as  a  relief  man  in  the  mainten- 
ance of  way  stores  department.  He 


was  the  inventor  of  the  Neafie  rail 
joint  and  the  Neafie  oil  spraying  car 
used  in  oiling  rail  and  track  fastenings. 

E.  C.  Knox,  traffic  manager  of  the 
Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  died  at 
his  home  in  Akron,  on  February  15,  at 
the  age  of  56. 

Charles  L.  Hinkle,  formerly  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  operations  of  the 
Chicago  Great  Western,  died  at  his 
home  in  Glendale,  Calif.,  on  February 
10.  Mr.  Hinkle  retired  in  1930,  he  was 
born  in  Indiana  in  1866  and  entered 
railway  service  as  a  water  boy  in  the 
bridge  and  building  department  of  the 
old  Fvansville  &  Terre  Haute  in  1879. 


Samuel  A.  Seely,  division  engineer 
of  the  New  York  Central  at  Jersey 
Shore,  Pa.,  died  at  a  hospital  in  Osh- 
kosh,  Wis.,  where  he  had  gone  for 
special  treatment,  on  February  26. 

Fred  Atwater,  president  of  the  Colum- 
bia Nut  &  Bolt  Co.,  Inc.,  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  died  on  February  21  at  Bridge- 
port Hospital.  He  was  born  at  Derby, 
Conn.,  62  years  ago.  Mr.  Atwater  or- 
ganized the  Columbia  Nut  &  Bolt  Co. 
of  which  he  was  president  in  1902. 
From  1921  to  1923,  Mr.  Atwater  was 
mayor  of  Bridgeport  and  a  state  senator 
in  Connecticut  during  1931  and  1932. 

Thomas  A.  Beattie,  general  superin- 
tendent of  the  McKeesport  works  of 
the  National  Tube  Co.,  died  on  Feb- 
ruary 25  at  the  age  of  69. 


ciated  with  the  Clark  Equipment  Com- 
pany, Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  to  handle 
sales  of  the  Autotram  aluminum  stream- 
lined gas-mechanical  rail  car  in  the 
western  territory,  in  co-operation  with 
the  company's  territorial  managers.  Mr. 
McCormick,  who  has  been  identified 
with  rail-motor-car  development  from 
its  initial  stages,  was  originally  connect- 
ed with  the  Service  Motor  Truck  Com- 
pany, Wabash,  Ind.,  in  the  development 
of  the  first  direct  gas-powered  rail  car 
built  by  this  company.  In  his  new 
connection,  Mr.  McCormick's  headquar- 
ters will  be  at  Chicago,  but  he  will 
work  more  or  less  directly  out  of  the 
factory  at  Battle  Creek,  the  central 
point  for  national  sales. 


Supply  Trade  Notes 

A.  F.  McCormick,  formerly  western 
sales  agent  of  the  J.  G.  Brill  Company, 
Automotive  division,  has  become  asso- 


Inauguration  Day  at 
Washington 

With  a  tensity  that  could  only  be 
compared  with  those  memorable  days 
when  we  realized  that  a  great  crisis 
was  facing  the  American  people  re- 
garding our  entrance  into  the  World 
War,  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  took 
oath  of  office  on  March  4th. 

It  was  most  interesting  to  stand  fac- 
ing the  great  multitude  of  Americans 
who  had  gathered  in  Washington,  and 
by  their  hushed  and  tense  attitude 
seemed  to  realize  as  a  complete  body, 
the  critical  situation  the  nation  was 
facing  in  its  economic  life. 

President  Roosevelt's  inaugural  ad- 
dress gave  to  the  listening  throng  such 
an  „  experience  as  had  probably  never 
before  been  witnessed  at  such  a  time. 
In  very  simple  language  he  spoke  bold- 
ly of  the  crisis  the  country  was  facing, 
and  of  his  willingness  to  assume  the 
individual  responsibility  that  he  felt 
was  necessary  to  prevent  chaos  and 
confusion,  and  expressed  his  intention 
to  request  from  the  legislative  bodies 
such  unusual  powers  as  would  enable 
him  to  act  promptly  and  strike  force- 
fully in  this  emergency. 

The  attitude  of  the  silent  crowd  with- 
in sound  of  his  voice  can  best  be  ex- 
emplified by  the  question  of  one  who 
was  standing  near  the  editor,  "Why  is 
there  no  applause?"  and  the  reply  of 
his  neighbor  who  said,  "One  does  not 
applaud  a  prayer." 

The  reception  of  the  President's  ad- 
dress was  most  striking  in  that  it 
seemed  to  lift  the  tension  which  had 
prevailed  among  the  great  multitudes 
assembled  to  celebrate  the  Democratic 
victory.  They  reacted  to  the  Presi- 
dent's message  and  his  personal  air  of 
assurance  with  a  renewed  spirit  of 
courage. 
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With  the  starting  of  the  parade,  the 
whole  picture  changed,  and  a  holiday 
spirit  prevailed.  The  hue  and  cry  by 
distinguished  guests  for  tickets  to  the 
Presidential  grandstand  \v  a  s  heard 
through  the  lobbies  of  the  popular  ho- 
tels, so  that  even  among  some  of  the 
"higher  ups"  one  could  still  find  the 
"forgotten  man".  But  even  to  the  writ- 
ing people  the  Lord  sometimes  shows 
his  favors  in  abundance,  by  releasing 
them  from  the  throng,  which,  in  this 
instance  came  in  the  guise  of  a  friend, 
who  gave  us  the  pleasure  of  viewing 
the  long  passing  parade  from  the  win- 
dows of  his  suite  at  the  Willard.  Of 
course,  we  might  have  made  staunch 
political  allies,  had  we  foreseen  such 
an  event,  and  passed  our  tickets  on  to 
those  who  would  have  cherished  them 
as  we  did  the  fifth  floor  window. 

No  matter  how  great  the  spectacle, 
no  matter  how  auspicious  the  occasion, 
always  in  such  events  come  the  amus- 
ing and  human  interest  features.  Prob- 
ably one  of  these  which  appealed  to  the 
public  most  was  the  appearance  of  Al- 
fred Emanuel  Smith  who,  from  choice, 
paraded  on  foot  under  the  banners  of 
his  Tammany  organization.  There 
were  few  in  the  great  throng  who  did 
not  applaud  wildly  and  grasp  instantly, 
the  human  aspect  and  the  democracy 
of  his  action. 

The  crowds  applauded  the  heavily 
decorated  soldier  who  rode  by  gallantly 
in  his  carriage;  but  few  realized  or 
knew  the  little  story  behind  this  pic- 
ture— how  Chairman  James  Farley  had 
retrieved  the  medals  which  adorned  the 
soldier,  from  the  hotels  where  they 
had  been  used  to  establish  credit — due. 
of  course,  to  the  Republican  depression. 

A  touch  of  color  from  southern  De- 
mocracy always  brought  the  crowd  to 
its  feet;  when  the  darky  musicians  in 
their  gorgeous  and  colorful  uniforms 
appeared. 

It  was  hard  to  explain  to  the  inquir- 
ing just  what  contingency  or  freak 
thought  required  the  Governors  to  ride 
in  closed  cars.  The  best  explanation 
expressed  by  one  observor  was  that 
they  had  come  from  such  a  wide  range 
of  territory  that  they  could  not  expose 
themselves  to  the  rigors  of  a  March 
day  in  Washington. 

These  occasions  bring  together  such 
varied  groups  of  people,  such  a  multi- 
tude of  viewpoints,  such  a  spirit  of 
comradeship,  particularly  when  the  ef- 
fort is  put  forth  to  overcome  the  more 
serious  attitude  that  existed,  that  they 
bring  forth  reminiscences  and  little 
stories  which,  could  they  all  be  remem- 
bered, would  be  most  interesting. 


One  politician  in  his  excitement  said, 
"W  hen  we  came  to  see  Clem  Shaver, 
while  he  was  Democratic  National 
Chairman,  he  would  come  out  to  the 
outside  office  and  get  us  and  bring  us 
into  his  private  office.  When  we  called 
on  Jouett  Shouse  or  John  Raskob,  they 
stood  behind  their  desks,  straight  and 
dignified  and  had  us  come  forth  and 
shake  hands,  ceremoniously,  but  I've 
been  three  days  trying  to  find  out  which 
one  of  his  many  headquarters  'Jim'  Far- 
ley uses  as  his  Democratic  National 
Committee  chairmanship  office,  and 
I'm  no  nearer  the  solution  today  than 
the  day  I  started." 

Chairman  Farley,  or  should  we  say 
Postmaster  General  James   F.  Farley, 


(^eallij 

After  a  busy  day  or  a  long 
motor  trip,  you  crave  the 
comforts  that  The  American 
and  The  Annex  afford.  Good 
rooms  with  bath,  circulating 
ice  water,  telephones  and  all 
modern  conveniences.  Beds 
that  assure  restful  sleep.  And 
at  rates  of  but  $2.00  up. 
Here  you  can  really  relax 
when  you  visit  St.  Louis. 


was  probably  the  most  sought  after 
man  in  all  of  Washington.  Crowds 
awaited  his  appearance  at  the  Postoffice 
building,  at  his  suites  in  the  Mayflower, 
in  fact,  anywhere  they  thought  he 
might  be  encountered.  He  daily  went 
into  the  lobby  of  the  Mayflower,  spend- 
ing there  probably  two  or  three  hours, 
giving  in  this  way  many  an  opportu- 
nity to  get  a  word  into  his  important 
ear.  Patronage — was  the  all-consum- 
ing interest  of  many,  but  let  it  be  said 
to  the  everlasting  praise  of  Chairman 
Farley  that  he  boldly  and  bluntly  told 
visiting  politicians  that  the  matter  of 
patronage,  or  jobs,  would  have  to  wait 
until  the  Administration  attended  to  the 
more  pressing  and  important  matters 
pertaining  to  the  critical  times. 

Another  Democrat  asked  a  Repub- 
lican resident  of  Washington,  "Do  you 
think  President  Roosevelt  will  'take* 
Washington?"  "Well,  we  can't  tell  yet. 
So  far  he  certainly  has.  everyone  is  en- 
thusiastic about  him  here.  Everyone 
from  the  most  lowly  to  the  most  im- 
portant citizen  is  impressed  with  him. 
and  responds  to  him  heartily.  Hereto- 
fore the  only  Democratic  President 
that  Washington  really  warmed  to  was 
Grover  Cleveland.  One  thing  which 
added  to  Cleveland's  popularity  was  the 
fact  that  women  visitors  to  Washington 
sending  their  names  to  the  White 
House,  whether  they  were  guests  in  a 
local  mansion,  or  residing  for  a  few 
days  in  a  boarding  house,  received  an 
invitation  to  the  White  House  for  tea. 
Upon  arriving  they  usually  found  fifty 
or  a  hundred  other  women  had  been 
asked ;  the  First  Lady  would  come  in, 
mingle  among  them  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  in  this  way  Mrs.  Cleveland  made 
many  friends  for  her  husband's  admin- 
istration. Woodrow  Wilson  failed  to 
'take'  Washington,  and  one  of  the  prin- 
ciple reasons  for  this  was  because  there 
were  so  many  prominent  Republicans 
serving  their  country  in  the  capital  at 
that  time." 


Senator  Dill  Objects  to  Foreign 
Porters 

A  bill  to  require  that  "all  employees 
of  observation  cars,  club  cars,  and 
sleeping  cars  used  in  interstate  com- 
merce" by  any  railroad  within  the 
United  States  shall  be  American  citi- 
zens was  introduced  in  Congress  on 
February  8  by  Senator  Dill,  of  Wash- 
ington. He  said  that  some  of  the  rail- 
roads are  now  employing  Japanese  and 
Filipino  porters  at  such  low  rates  of 
pay  that  in  some  instances  two  are  em- 
ployed on  a  Pullman  car  to  do  the 
work  regularly  done  by  one  American 
(colored)  porter. 


Home  of  the  famous  swimming  pool- 

ELTON 

at  4<)ih  and  Lexinqton     NEW  YORK 

Railroad  and 
Railroad  Supply  Men: 

When  in  NEW  YORK- 

Do  you  want  a  genuine  surprise  —  and 
more  special  conveniences  and  comforts  than 
you  ever  found  before? 

How  would  you  like  a  swim  to  pep  you  up 
before  that  conference  or  after  the  day's 
work? 

This  is  free  to  Shelton  guests. 

Opposite  New  York  Central  Offices 

Opposite  Waldorf  Astoria  and  adjacent 
to  Grand  Central  Terminal 

on  Lexington  Avenue,  Corner  49th  Street 

The  Shelton  Hotel  is  your  ideal  home, 
meeting  rooms  and  library  while  in  New  York. 

The  Shelton  LOOKS  like  a  magnificent 
club  house — it  was  built  for  one — it  is  a  fine 
HOTEL  for  railroad  and  railroad  supply  men. 

Rates  surprisingly  low. 
CLUB  FEATURES  (FREE  TO  GUESTS)  ARE: 

Beautiful,  huge  swimming  pool;  completely  equipped 
gymnasium;  game  rooms  for  bridge  and  backgammon; 
roof  garden  and  solarium.  Restaurant  and  cafeteria 
service  at  reasonable  prices. 
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50  Single  with 
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WE  HAVE  TMF/V\ 


HOTEL 

PENNSYLVANIA 


CHANGE 
OF  ADDRESS 

Please  note  and  correct  your  records 
accordingly. 
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LOS  ANGELES 
857  So.  San  Pedro  St. 
Phone  STerling  5756 

TRANSPORTATION 

NEW  YORK 
230  Park  Avenue 
Room  649 

Phone  Vanderbilt  3-8094 
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PARAmOUflT 


HA/  -OmiKD  TH£  FKLD 

WITH  A  PERSONNEL  Well  Known  to  the  Rail- 
roads — Thru  an  Established  Reputation  of  More  Than 
Half  a  Century;  the  Most  Modern  Manufacturing  Facil- 
ities; and  a  Line  of  Products  to  Meet  Every  Signaling 
Requirement. 

PARAMOUNT  SYSTEMS  and  DEVICES  are  the 

Product  of  THOROUGH  and  SENSIBLE  ENGINEER- 
ING. SIMPLICITY  is  the  Keynote -and  Simpler  Devices 
are  BETTER  Devices. 

A.  C.  CENTRALIZED  TRAFFIC  CONTROL  is  an 
Example  of  PARAMOUNT  Simplicity.  It  is  but  ONE 
of  our  Engineering  Accomplishments. 

MANY  PARAMOUNT  ACCESSORIES  and 
SUPPLIES  are  Well  Known  Products.  Used  Extensively 
by  Leading  Railroads. 

WHATEVER  YOUR  REQUIREMENTS  -  PARA- 
MOUNT Will  Serve  You  Promptly,  Efficiently;  and  at 
a  Price  You  are  Glad  to  Pay. 

IT  WILL  be  Helpful  to  You  in  Many  Ways  for  Our 
Engineers  to  Confer  with  You  on  Your  Own  Problem. 


PARAMOUNT  SIGNALING  CORPORATION 


230  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
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WHEN  TRAFFIC  IS  HEAVY 

EVERY  CAR 

IN  GOOD  CONDITION 

HAS  A  REVENUE  VALUE 

SO 

NOW 

IS  THE 

TIME 

TO  HAVE  YOUR 
FREIGHT  CARS  REBUILT 


NOW  WHEN  YOU  CAN  SPARE  THEM 
NOW  WHEN  PRICES  ARE  LOW 


Ralston  makes  a  specialty  of  rebuilding  freight 
cars.  Due  to  our  long  experience  in  reconstructing 
large  numbers  of  freight  cars,  our  facilities,  skilled 
workmen  and  experienced  engineers  we  do  the  job 
right. 


THE  RALSTON  STEEL  CAR  CO. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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FEATURES  for  April  1933 


Cincinnati  Terminal  Completed  /.  P.  Shields 

The  New  41  Million  Dollar  Union  Passenger  Station  at 
Cincinnati  Was  Placed  in  Operation  on  April  1.  In 
Preparing  the  Site  for  the   Terminal  5,600,000 
Cubic  Yards  of  Material  Were  Unloaded  and 
Placed  and  223,000  Cubic  Yards  of  Con- 
crete W ere  Used  in  the  Entire  Project. 

Have  the  Railroads  Superfluous  Facilities  /.  /.  Cornwell 

A   Very  Timely  and  Interesting  Address  Reviewing  the 
Present  Railroad  Situation  Made  by  the  General  Coun- 
sel of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.,  at  the  Cere- 
monies Celebrating  the  Opening  of  the  New 
Cincinnati  Terminal. 

"Wings  of  a  Century"  To  Be  Staged  at  Chicago  Contributed 
The  Transportation  Pageant  Will  be  the  Big  Feature  of  the 
Century  of  Progress  World's  Fair,  Which  Opens  June  1. 

How  to  Approach  the  Railroad  Problem       F.  E.  Williamson 
The  President  of  the  New  York  Central  Lines  in  an 
Address  at  American  Railway  Engineering  Association 
Meeting  Said,  "We  Must  Shape  Our  Transportation 
Product  to  Our  Market." 
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IMPROVED  SERVICE 

through  improved  motive  power 

When  railroad  freight  trains  travelled  15  miles  per  hour  and  a  shipment  from  New  York 
to  Chicago  was  a  matter  of  weeks  there  was  an  opening  for  competing  modes  of  trans- 
portation that  promised  better  service.  «  But  the  freights  of  today  travel  at  passenger 
train  speed.  Door-to-door,  overnight  service  is  common  among  progressive  roads.  «  Lima 
Super-Power  Locomotives  have  played  an  important  part  in  bringing  about  this  change. 
They  provide  the  increased  power  that  makes  possible  the  service  demanded  by  industry 
and  they  do  this  at  a  far  lower  cost  than  the  locomotives  built  a  few  years  ago. 
«  "Improved  service"  need  no  longer  be  the  plea  of  competing  modes  of  transportation 
that  are  enjoying  public  subsidies. 

LIMA  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS  •  Incorporated  •  LIMA,  OHIO 


This  Xew  Union  Passenger  Terminal  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Was  Placed  in  Operation  April  1. 

Cincinnati  Terminal  Completed 

New  Union  Passenger  Station  has  Unusual  Features  for 
Travelers  Convenience  and  Handling  Vehicular  Traffic 

By  J.  P.  Shields 


On  March  31st,  the  city  of 
Cincinnati  celebrated  the  open- 
ing of  its  new  forty-one  mil- 
lion dollar  union  passenger  terminal, 
prior  to  its  opening  for  operation  on 
April  1st.  No  doubt  this  date  for 
starting  operations  was  selected,  as 
the  joke  is  no  doubt  on  the  railroads 
who  sympathetic  to  public  clamor, 
constructed  such  a  magnificent  struc- 
ture, containing  everything  from  a 
movie  theatre  to  a  smokeless  round 
house,  for  the  comfort  of  the  public 
and  civic  advancement,  only  to  find 
after  three  and  a  half  years  of  active 
planning  and  construction  and  the 
expenditure  of  gigantic  sums  of 
money,  that  one-half  of  the  popula- 
tion have  decided  to  either  use  buses 
because  they  can  save  fifty  cents  or  a 
dollar  or  their  own  cars  which  cost 
them  twice  as  much  because  of  habit. 

The  new  terminal  lies  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  west  of  the 
old  Central  Union  Depot,  in  the  Mill 
Creek  Valley,  and  is  elevated  so  as 
not  to  be  effected  by  the  highest 
flood  waters  on  record.  It  is  ap- 
proximately one  mile  and  a  half  west 
of  Fountain  Square,  the  business  cen- 
ter of  Cincinnati.  A  new  Central 
Parkway,  links  up  with  the  station 


approach  making  it  only  10  to  15 
minutes  by  taxicab  from  the  central 
shopping  district. 

All  of  the  railroads  entering  the 
city  use  the  terminal,  abandoning  the 
five  old  stations  which  formerly 
served  Cincinnati.  The  station  fronts 
west  and  is  located  at  the  end  of  a 
landscaped  plaza,  over  500  feet  wide 
and  1400  feet  long.  It  has  an  impos- 
ing facade,  with  a  half-domed  roof, 
which,  at  its  crown  is  120  feet  above 
the  plaza  level  and  has  an  internal 
span  of  180  feet.  The  curved  facade 
is  flanked  symmetrically  by  two 
wings  which  give  a  total  frontal 
spread  of  560  feet.  These  wings  are 
covered  ramps  for  three  lanes  through 
which  taxicabs,  buses  and  motor 
coaches  pass.  Approaching  the  sta- 
tion from  downtown  are  two  broad 
driveways,  one  for  eastbound  and 
one  for  westbound  traffic  only.  Pri- 
vate automobiles  turn  into  the  plaza 
at  the  east  front  of  the  station  to 
pick  up  or  leave  passengers.  Taxi- 
cabs  and  buses  turn  to  the  right  on 
approaching  the  station  so  as  to  reach 
the  north  arcade  entrance. 

Landing  platforms  for  passengers 
using  any  vehicle  are  sheltered  by 
the  arcade.    The  landing  platforms 


divide  traffic  into  three  lanes  for 
street  cars,  motor  coaches  and  taxi- 
cabs.,  Near  the  outer  end  of  the  ar- 
cade both  roadways  and  platforms  are 
considerably  below  the  station  floor 
level  in  elevation  but  on  approaching 
the  central  body  of  the  station,  grades 
of  the  platforms  and  roadways  sep- 
arate. The  platforms  serve  as  as- 
cending ramps  to  the  station  floor 
level  and  the  roadways  descend  so 
that  street  cars,  motor  coaches  and 
taxicabs  after  unloading  pass  under 
the  station  concourse  and  emerge  in 
the  south  arcade  to  receive  passengers 
ready  to  leave  the  station. 

Extending  to  the  west  from  the 
domed  portion  of  the  structure  is 
the  main  concourse,  which  is  80  feet 
wide  and  450  feet  long,  extending 
above  and  across  the  seven  train 
platforms,  to  and  from  which  the 
travelers  descend  either  by  stairways 
or  ramps.  These  platforms  serve  14 
tracks,  with  room  for  additional  fu- 
ture development. 

The  front  of  the  station  is  faced 
with  Indiana  Limestone  and  the  back 
portion  is  brick  of  a  color  which 
blends  in  with  the  stone  work.  In 
the  rotunda  are  two  large  silhouette 
mosaics  showing  the  development  of 
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transportation  and  the  development 
of  Cincinnati.  In  the  concourse  are 
panels  typifying  the  leading  indus- 
tries of  the  city.  The  station  build- 
ing is  equipped  with  restaurant  fa- 
cilities and  also  has  a  drug  store,  toy 
shop,  book  shelf,  tea  room  and  the 
usual  appurtenances  of  a  large  sta- 
tion, such  as  the  men's  and  women's 
waiting  rooms,  hospital,  barber  shop, 
etc.  There  is  also  a  moving  picture 
theater,  where  persons  waiting  be- 
tween trains  may  be  entertained  for 
a  small  sum. 

The  entire  layout  includes  a  coach 
yard,  where  the  coaches  and  Pull- 
mans are  cleaned  and  reconditioned, 
a  yard  service  building  for  housing 
supplies,  commissaries  and  personnel 
which  take  care  of  the  coaches. 
There  are  also  facilities  for  coaling, 
watering  and  cleaning  the  locomo- 
tives, and  a  20-stall  modern  round 
house  with  17  outside  tracks. 

In  order  to  abate  the  smoke  nuis- 
ance and  for  general  cleanliness  the 
round  house  is  equipped  for  "Direct 
Steaming."  This  system  provides 
steam  from  a  central  power  house  for 
the  locomotives  making  it  unneces- 
sary to  fire  up  until  the  engine  leaves 
die  house. 

The  power  house  contains  three 
1,000  h.p.  boilers  and  has  a  stack 
250  feet  high.  There  is  also  a  water 
treating  plant  for  treating  the  city 
water. 

To  eliminate  congestion,  the  mail 
and  express  facilities  are  located 
about  one-half  a  mile  north  of  the 
station.  There  are  14  platforms  to 
handle  the  mail  and  express. 

The  terminal  facilities  are  operated 
by  a  complete  electro-pneumatic  sig- 
nal and  interlocking  plant,  telephone 
communication  and  a  special  tele- 
typewriter system. 


Another    Smokeless    IloiiiiillioiiKe — It's    the    Nfew    One    at    the  Cincinnati 
Terminal    l-'.iiiiippeil    With    Direct    Steaming;,      steam   Is    Supplied   for  the 
KliKineK   From   the   Power   Hoiinc.  Shown  Aliovc. 


The  magnitude  of  the  construction 
involved  may  be  visualized  by  some 
of  the  quantities.  To  fill  in  the  low 
ground  of  the  Mill  Creek  bottoms  for 
changing  existing  facilities  and  to 
enable  the  terminal  tracks  and  build- 
ings to  be  above  high  water,  it  was 
necessary  to  unload  and  place  5,600,- 
000  cubic  yards  of  material.  The 
concrete  used  in  the  buildings, 
bridges,  viaducts,  etc.,  amounts  to 
223,000  cubic  yards.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  demolish  276  buildings  to 
clear  the  site.  Approximately  94 
miles  of  track  were  laid,  including 
not  only  the  terminal's  but  also  tracks 
for  other  railroads.  A  viaduct  2500 
feet  in  length,  two-thirds  of  which 
was  double-decked,  was  constructed 
to  eliminate  grade  crossings  and  sup- 
ply means  of  access  for  the  city 
across  the  terminal  property.  There 


are  approximately  27,000  tons  of 
steel  in  the  bridges  and  viaducts,  and 
23,000  tons  of  steel  in  the  station  and 
associated  buildings. 

The  Cincinnati  Union  Terminal 
Co.  is  owned  by  the  seven  railroads 
entering  the  city :  The  Baltimore  & 
Ohio,  Big  Four,  Pennsylvania,  Nor- 
folk &  Western,  Chesapeake  &  Ohio, 
Louisville  &  Nashville,  and  the 
Southern.  H.  A.  Worcester  is  presi- 
dent of  the  terminal  company,  and 
George  D.  Crabbs,  vice-president. 
All  of  the  planning  and  construction 
work  was  under  the  direction  of 
Colonel  Henry  M.  Waite,  chief  engi- 
neer, using  his  own  staff  of  engi- 
neers except  the  plans  for  the  station 
building  for  which  Messrs.  Alfred 
Fellheimer  and  Steward  Wagner  of 
New  York,  were  the  architects. 


Yard  Service  nulliliiiK  With  Coaling  Station  "nil  Water  Tank  lit  the  .\ew  Cincinnati 
Union    §■;■  —  —  « -nuer  Terminal. 


Have  the  Railroads  Superfluous 

Facilities 


Are  these  Facilities  Superfluous  Under 
Normal  Conditions?  Will  Plans  Projected 
Now  as  Legislative  Fiats  Prove  Practical? 

By  John  J.  Cornwell 

General  Counsel,  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R. 


I congratulate  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  people  of  Cin- 
cinnati, generally,  on  the  comple- 
tion of  the  magnificent  new  Union 
Station.  Certainly  it  was  not  con- 
structed before  it  was  needed.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  should  say  it  came 
after  the  need,  to  some  degree,  had 
passed,  for  the  decline  of  more  than 
50  per  cent  in  railroad  passenger 
business  has  left  expensive  passen- 
ger stations  in  this  country  standing 


An  address  by  John  J.  Cornwell,  at 
a  dinner  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Cincinnati,  in  connection  with  the 
dedication  of  the  Cincinnati  Union 
Terminal,  March  31. 


as  monuments  to  civic  spirit  and  un- 
fulfilled railroad  expectations. 

Nevertheless,  a  city  the  size  of 
Cincinnati,  of  its  commercial  im- 
portance and  with  so  many  large 
railroads,  is  entitled  to  the  best  fa- 
cilities, passenger  as  well  as  freight, 
the  railroads  can  afford.  Of  course, 
it  is  unfortunate  for  the  carriers  that 
this  expenditure  was  postponed  or 
happened  at  a  time  when  their  busi- 
ness and  net  revenues  are  at  a  lower 
level  than  at  any  period  for  nearly 
fifty  years.  Let  us  hope  that  this 
new  station  will  stimulate  travel  to 
and  from  your  city  by  rail  and  that 
the  unified  operation  of  the  railroads 


here  will  result  in  savings  that  will 
justify  the  expenditure. 

Speaking  of  savings  from  unified 
operation  reminds  us  that  just  now 
we  are  hearing  no  little  of  that  mat- 
ter. Only  last  Sunday  I  read  that 
a  New  England  financier,  at  one  time 
largely  interested  in  certain  railroads, 
had  gone  to  see  the  President  of  the 
United  States  with  a  plan  for  com- 
bining all  the  railroads  of  the  coun- 
try into  seven  systems ;  all  those  east 
of  Chicago,  including  New  England 
roads,  into  two  systems.  He  is  re- 
ported as  promising  that,  instead  of 
a  deficit,  if  his  plan  is  carried  out, 
they  will  have  half  a  billion  net  an- 


— Photo  by  Bowman-Park  Aero  Co. 

Aerial  Photo  of  the  Xen  Cincinnati  irnlon  Passenger  Terminal.     The  Lighter  Colored   Section   Shows  the  Terminal  Area  To- 
gether With  ItH  Connection*  to  the  Southeast.  Southwest  anil  North. 
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nually.  Many  other  persons  are  re- 
ported to  have  plans  they  hope  to 
have  the  administration  at  Washing- 
ton adopt  and  carry  through  by  leg- 
islative fiat.  It  appears  to  have  en- 
tered many  minds  quite  recently  that 
the  remedy  for  the  troubles  of  the 
railroads  is  for  them  to  abandon  com- 
petition ;  to  consolidate ;  to  get  to 
gether  and,  as  they  term  it,  "cut  out 
wasteful  practices."  The  railroads 
are  being  subjected  to  severe  criti- 
cisms for  having  too  many  facili- 
ties; for  not  having  used  one  an- 
other's facilities,  instead  of  providing 
their  own. 

Hon.  Thomas  F.  Woodlock,  a  for- 
mer member  of  the  I.C.C.,  writing 
in  a  Wall  Street  paper  a  few  days 
ago,  described  what  a  visitor  from 
Mars  would  see,  if  he  looked  over 
the  railroad  plants  in  this  country, 
in  the  following  language : 

"He  would  find  a  good  deal  of 
superfluous  'facilities'  in  the  shape 
of  tracks,  stations,  building  and  roll- 
ing stock,  even  under  present  condi- 
tions of  'competitive'  railroading. 
Next  he  would  find  considerable  du- 
plication of  facilities  and  service,  due 
to  the  'competitive'  system  of  opera- 
tion." 

What  else  would  this  mythical 
man  from  Mars  see  were  he  to  gaze 
upon  our  far-flung  enterprises  in 
general  ? 

He  would  see  too  many  steel  mills ; 
too  many  automobile  factories ;  too 
many  coal  mines ;  too  many  produc- 
tive farms;  if  they  are  to  be  meas- 
ured by  present  day  standards,  for 
steel  production  is  at  an  approximate 
rate  of  15  per  cent,  automobile  out- 
put 30  per  cent,  coal  less  than  50 
per  cent,  while  granaries  and  eleva- 
tors are  bursting  with  grains  for 
which  there  is  no  market.  Railroad 
operation  is  between  40  per  cent  and 
50  per  cent  of  normal,  higher  than 
any  of  the  industries  I  have  men- 
tioned, in  the  face  of  government 
subsidized  competition  with  which 
those  industries  do  not  have  to  con- 
tend. 

Apparently  public  officials  share 
this  feeling  with  Mr.  Woodlock,  and 
present  conditions  justify  it,  if  no 
consideration  be  given  to  past  condi- 
tions and  past  governmental  policies, 
but,  in  fairness  to  railroad  managers 
and  as  a  matter  of  common  honesty, 
should  not  some  consideration  be 
given  to  those  things? 

Let  us  go  back  for  a  moment  and 
recall  that  since  the  enactment  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  in  1887 
and  the  creation  of  the  I.C.C.  the 
railroads  have  been  under  strict  fed- 
eral supervision,  growing  ever  strict- 


er, and  equally  as  strict  state  super- 
vision, within  their  proper  spheres; 
that  they  were  bidden  by  the  federal 
government  to  compete,  one  with  the 
other,  with  the  Sherman  Anti-trust 
Law  hanging,  like  the  sword  of 
Damocles,  over  their  heads,  and  the 
states  with  statutes  forbidding,  in 
many  instances,  consolidations  with- 
out legislative  authority. 

Have  we  forgotten  the  efforts  of 
the  Empire  liuilder,  James  J.  Hill, 
to  bring  the  (ireat  Northern  and  the 
Northern  Pacific,  competing  lines, 
under  one  control  through  the  then 
new  mechanism  of  a  holding  com- 
pany, and  how  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  dissolved  the  merger  in 
a  suit  instituted  on  the  order  of 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt? 

Consolidation,  unification  and  co- 
operation were  discouraged  and  pool- 
ing outlawed.  Competition  was  the 
order  of  the  day ;  it  was  the  policy 
of  government,  federal  and  state. 
The  result  was  that  consolidation 
was  difficult,  even  where  the  lines 
were  non-competitive  and  money  was 
expended  for  facilities,  which  might 
have  been  saved  and  which  would 
not  have  been  expended,  had  rail- 
road managements  been  allowed  to 
work  out  their  problems  with  a  freer 
hand. 

But  even  at  that,  did  they  have 
too  many  facilities? 

When  the  World  War  came  and 
the  government  drafted  the  railroads, 
it  was  forced  to  abandon  the  meth- 
ods it  had  compelled  the  railroads  to 
employ  in  private  operation. 

And  let  me  remind  you,  the  rail- 
roads were  the  only  industry  the 
government  did  draft.  Every  other 
industry  grew,  fattened  and  expand- 
ed on  war  profits.  The  railroads  got 
the  same  kind  of  pay  as  the  drafted 
private  in  the  army  but,  since  the 
war,  the  railroads  have  not  received 
free  hospitalization  nor  adjusted 
compensation. 

So,  the  government,  for  the  more 
efficient  operation  of  the  roads  dur- 
ing the  war,  disregarded  its  Sherman 
law  and  the  competitive  methods  it 
had  forced  on  the  railroads  and  op- 
erated them  in  regional  groups. 

After  having  done  that  it  would 
have  been  slightly  inconsistent,  to 
turn  them  back,  ragged  and  scarred, 
as  they  were,  with  clear  instructions 
to  renew  the  old  Kilkenny  cat  fight 
which  the  government  had  so  assidu- 
ously promoted  prior  to  the  war. 

Well,  the  Sherman  Anti-trust  Law 
was  not  removed  from  over  their 
heads;  the  managements  were  not 
given  permission  to  unify  and  con- 
solidate as  they  could  or  as  they 


deemed  wise,  but  the  consolidation 
provisions  of  the  Transportation  Act 
imposed  upon  the  I.C.C.  the  super 
task  of  preparing  a  plan  for  the  con- 
solidation of  all  the  railroads  of  the 
United  States  into  a  limited  number 
of  systems,  coupled  with  the  instruc- 
tion to  the  Commission,  however, 
was  the  legislative  mandate  that,  in 
formulating  such  plans,  "competition 
shall  be  preserved  as  fully  as  pos- 
sible." In  obedience  to  that  mandate 
the  Commission  prepared,  published 
and  invited  a  discussion  of  a  tenta- 
tive plan  in  the  latter  part  of  1922. 
The  plan  was  discussed  all  right. 
Where  a  railroad  man  offered  one 
objection,  states,  cities,  newspapers 
and  shippers  offered  a  thousand  bit- 
ter criticisms.  It  was  assailed, 
damned  and  denounced.  Is  there 
any  wonder  the  Commission,  after 
that  venture,  repeatedly  declared  the 
task  insuperable  and  advised  Con- 
gress to  repeal  the  law?  Congress 
refused  and  after  nine  long  years 
the  Commission  produced  a  final 
plan,  which,  while  it  did  not  please 
everybody,  was  recognized  as  a  he- 
roic effort  to  perform  the  impossible 
and,  with  some  modifications,  was 
accepted  by  the  roads  in  eastern  ter- 
ritory, which  plan,  but  for  the  de- 
pression, would  now  be  in  effect. 

That  savings  can  be  accomplished 
in  proper  cases  through  railway  uni- 
fication and  consolidation,  railway 
executives  have  known  and  repeat- 
edly stated,  but  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  savings  principally  are 
in  reducing  the  number  of  employees. 
Decreased  operation,  due  to  the  de- 
pression and  loss  of  business  to 
trucks  and  inland  waterways,  already 
has  caused  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
men  to  be  furloughed  and  it  has  been 
the  desire,  as  well  as  the  policy,  of 
railway  managers,  where  consolida- 
tions are  effected,  not  arbitrarily  to 
discharge  or  abolish  the  positions  of 
men  who  have  spent  their  lives  in 
railroad  service,  but  to  work  out  this 
problem  gradually  and  without  undue 
hardship,  as  was  done  in  England 
when  the  railways  there  were  con- 
solidated. 

But  the  point  is — that  the  surplus 
facilities  of  the  railroads  today  were 
not  surplus  facilities  a  few  years 
ago;  that  these  facilities  were  ac- 
quired and  established  in  response  to 
the  demand  of  the  government  and 
of  shippers. 

In  1920,  1921  and  1922  when  the 
volume  of  business  was  so  large  the 
railroads  could  not  handle  it  all 
promptly,  due  to  the  fact  the  growth 
of  rail  facilities  was  halted  during 
the  war,  as  well  as  to  the  condition 
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of  their  equipment,  they  were  warned 
that,  unless  they  provided  more  ter- 
minal facilities  and  more  equipment; 
unless  they  could  get  away  from  car 
shortages  and  freight  hlockades, 
which  were  costing  the  shippers  so 
much  money,  the  government  would 
take  over  the  railroads,  own  and  op- 
erate them. 

Spurred  by  this  threat,  railway 
executives  assembled  in  the  latter 
part  of  1922  and  pledged  themselves 
to  raise  and  expend  more  than  one 
billion  dollars  in  1923  in  improving 
the  railroad  properties.  They  kept 
that  pledge  and  each  year  thereafter, 
up  to  and  including  1929,  raised  and 
expended  from  one-half  to  three- 
quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  annually 
on  the  properties.  The  result  was 
they  gave  to  this  country  the  best 
and  most  efficient  rail  transportation 
system  in  the  world. 

However,  they  did  not  extract 
these  huge  sums  from  the  air  or 
from  the  water.  They  had  to  bor- 
row them  and  issue  bonds  therefor 
or  sell  their  stock  to  the  public.  Of 
course,  it  is  not  encouraging  for 
those  who  invested  their  savings  in 
these  securities,  many  of  them 
women,  to  read  that  Congress  has 
provided  an  easy  way  for  the  roads 
to  reorganize;  to  reduce  their  capi- 
tal structures  by  utilizing  the  amend- 
ment to  the  bankruptcy  law,  for  that 
means  the  holders  of  these  securi- 
ties must  take  heavy  losses  in  this 
scaling-down  process.  It  may  be 
said  that  the  majority  of  these  se- 
curities are  held  by  big  financial  in- 
stitutions. Granted!  But  the  big 
financial  institutions  are,  in  large 
part,  insurance  companies  in  which 
sixty-six  million  policy  holders  are 
directly  interested. 

Especially  do  holders  of  railroad 
securities  feel  distressed  at  this  de- 
cline in  value  when  they,  in  addition 
to  remembering  the  policy  our  peo- 
ple have  pursued  with  respect  to  the 
railroads,  recall,  also,  that  federal, 
state  and  local  governments,  in  the 
past  score  of  years,  have  expended 
twenty-three  billions  of  dollars  in 
the  construction  of  a  nation-wide 
system  of  modern  highways ;  that  no 
inconsiderable  part  of  the  cost  of 
these  highways  was  borne  by  the 
railroads;  that  these  highways,  con- 
structed by  the  public,  at  the  public 
expense,  are  being  utilized  by  heavy 
freight  carriers  without  adequate 
government  supervision  or  regula- 
tion. 

Also,  they  are  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  the  Federal  government  has 
spent  many  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars    in    waterway  development 


upon  which  boats  and  barges  are 
operated  without  any  toll  charge 
whatever  and  without  regulation  of 
rates  or  practices. 

They  saw  the  last  Congress,  with 
an  unbalanced  budget,  take  tax 
money  collected  from  the  railroads 
and  vote  it  away  as  subsidies  to 
steamships  and  air  lines.  With  all 
these  things ;  with  a  majority  of  rail- 
roads unable,  because  of  these  dis- 
criminations, plus  the  depression,  to 
earn  their  fixed  charges,  taxes  and 
interest  on  their  funded  debts,  is  it 
any  wonder  owners  of  railroad  se- 
curities become  disturbed,  that  the 
prices  of  the  securities,  on  an  aver- 
age, have  declined  more  than  50  per 
cent  in  the  market? 

Is  it  any  wonder  the  owners  of  the 
twelve  billions  of  dollars  of  railroad 
bonds  and  of  the  ten  billions  of  rail- 
road stocks,  are  turning  their  eyes 
toward  Washington,  as  almost  every- 
body else  has  been  doing  of  late,  and 
demanding  action  of  some  kind? 

Of  course,  in  such  a  period  always 
there  are  many  persons  to  come  for- 
ward and  criticise ;  to  tell  the  world 
what  should  or  should  not  have  been 
done.  Hindsight  is  always  more  ac- 
curate than  foresight,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  railroad  manage- 
ments were  dealing  at  all  times  with 
realities.  They  were  not  gifted  with 
prophetic  vision.  They  did  not  fore- 
see, when  they  constructed  expensive 
grain  elevators  and  terminals  at 
cities  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  that 
in  a  few  years  we  would  cease  to 
export  grain;  or,  when  they  built 
coal  piers  down  there,  that  now  this 
country  would  be  importing  instead 
of  exporting  coal.  Even  had  they 
been  able  to  foresee  this,  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  shippers  would 
have  required  them  to  provide  the 
facilities. 

Of  course,  there  will  be  a  growing 
demand,  because  of  criticisms  and 
confused  public  opinion,  to  try 
some  new  and  radical  scheme  of  han- 
dling the  railroads.  Well,  times  have 
changed  and  rail  methods,  like  every- 
thing else,  must  change  witli  them. 
They  are  changing.  Indeed  they 
have  changed,  no  little.  Some  fa- 
cilities must  be  abandoned ;  much 
trackage  of  branch  lines  will  be 
taken  up;  but  these  steps  necessarily 
must  be  made  in  an  orderly  manner. 
A  great  rail  transportation  system 
developed  over  a  period  of  a  hun- 
dred years  to  meet  the  needs  of  trade 
and  industrial  communities,  cannot 
be  remade  overnight  by  a  legislative 
act  or  an  executive  order. 

If  the  curtain  of  the  depression 
that  has  darkened  our  land  for  more 


than  three  years  were  lifted  only  a 
little  the  railroad  problem  would  be- 
gin to  be  solved.  A  10  per  cent  to 
15  per  cent  recovery  in  the  volume 
of  the  country's  business  would  give 
the  bondholders  their  interest  and 
the  stockholders  a  ray  of  hope.  The 
question  is — can  the  roads  hold  on 
until  that  much  of  a  recovery  comes? 
They  can  if  the  plan  President 
Roosevelt  outlined  in  his  campaign 
speech  at  Salt  Lake  City  is  followed ; 
a  plan  which  the  people  endorsed 
overwhelmingly  at  the  November 
election. 

Its  essential  features  were : 

1.  That  the  government  stand  be- 
hind the  railroads  for  a  reasonable 
period. 

2.  That  all  competitive  forms  of 
transportation  be  subjected  to  gov- 
ernmental regulation  and  transporta- 
tion facilities  be  coordinated. 

Of  course,  this  did  not  mean  that 
the  federal  government  should  lend 
money  to  insolvent  railroads  or 
those  whose  capital  structures  are  out 
of  line  with  their  physical  value  or 
their  earning  capacity  for  the  Presi- 
dent clearly  indicated  that  the  capi- 
tal structures  of  such  roads,  neces- 
sarily, would  have  to  be  reorganized 
and  the  bankruptcy  law  was  amended 
by  the  last  session  of  Congress  with 
a  view  of  providing  an  expeditious 
method  for  such  reorganization. 

Presumably  the  thought  was  that 
the  government  should  make  loans 
to  solvent  roads  which  earned  their 
bond  interest  and  dividends  in  nor- 
mal times  in  order  to  tide  them  over 
this  emergency  for  to  ruthlessly  re- 
organize such  roads  would  mean 
huge  losses  to  savings  banks  and  in- 
surance companies  in  which  the 
greater  part  of  our  entire  population 
is  vitally  interested.  Indeed  the  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation  al- 
ready has  lent  to  railroads  more  than 
three  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 
This  is  a  very  large  sum  of  money 
and  these  loans  have  caused  not  only 
comment  but  criticism  and  there  are 
those  who  are  predicting  that  the 
loans  never  will  be  repaid  and  the 
government  will  be  obliged  to  take 
over  the  properties.  However,  this 
is  no  new  departure  on  the  part  of 
the  government  and  no  new  predic- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  public,  for, 
be  it  remembered,  that  when  the 
roads  were  handed  back  to  their  own- 
ers after  the  World  War  in  1920, 
Congress  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  I.C.C.  a  revolving  fund  to  be 
lent  to  the  railroads  until  their  prop- 
erties could  be  rehabilitated  and  they 
could  get  upon  their  feet.    The  ag- 
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gregate  of  the  loans  made  to  the 
railroads  through  this  revolving  fund 
was  more  than  nine  hundred  millions 
of  dollars,  three  times  the  amount 
which  has  heen  lent  to  them  by  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation. 
Of  that  tremendous  amount,  all  but 
a  few  million  dollars  has  been  re- 
paid and  if  the  unpaid  balance  is 
never  recovered,  the  government  has 
profited  by  the  transaction  to  the  ex- 
tent of  nearly  fifty  millions  of  dol- 
lars, it  having  borrowed  the  money 
from  the  public  at  from  3  per  cent 
to  4  per  cent  and  lent  it  to  the  rail- 
roads at  6  per  cent,  as  did  the  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation  in 
the  loans  which  it  has  made  to  the 
carriers. 

If  this  policy  is  pursued  for  a  rea- 
sonable period  if  the  competitive 
transportation  agencies  are  subjected 
to  the  same  kind  of  regulation  as 
are  the  railroads  or  if  the  railroads 
are  given  a  freer  hand  to  compete 
with  these  agencies,  with  the  co- 
operation among  the  carriers  them- 
selves which  they  are  initiating  and 
which  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  pur- 


sue to  the  limit,  the  great  majority 
of  the  railroads  of  the  country  not 
only  will  survive  as  a  necessary 
transportation  agency,  for  they  still 
handle  three- fourths  of  the  freight 
tonnage  of  the  country,  but,  in  ad- 
dition to  this,  the  investors  who  hold 
railroad  securities  will  find  most  of 
them  ultimately  restored  in  value, 
thereby  insuring  the  solveny  of  in- 
stitutions which  otherwise  may  be 
jeopardized  unless  it  be  that  there  is 
to  be  no  recovery  in  volume  and  no 
restoration  of  profits  in  business. 

While  I  shall  not  attempt  to  as- 
sume the  role  of  a  prophet,  I  do  not 
believe  any  of  us  think  that  this 
country,  with  its  vast  resources ;  with 
its  one  hundred  and  twenty  million 
people ;  with  the  initiative,  courage 
and  character  which  these  people 
possess,  is  going  to  continue  for  long 
on  the  flat  of  its  back.  Indeed  it  is 
apparent  that  there  is  a  new  psychol- 
ogy abroad  in  the  land ;  that  the  spirit 
of  optimism  and  confidence  which 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  radiating,  already  is  having  its  ef- 
fect; that  the  dawn  of  a  brighter 


day  now  "stands  tiptoe  on  the  mistv 
mountain  top." 


Wings  of  a  Century 

Drama  and  romance  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  transportation  in  America 
will  be  shown  in  a  great  open  air 
pageant  at  A  Century  of  Progress, 
Chicago's  1933  World's  Fair. 

The  spectacle,  entitled  "Wings  of 
a  Century,"  will  unroll  itself  in  a 
modernistic  Greek  theatre,  the  most 
elaborately  equipped  ever  built,  with 
a  triple  stage  175  feet  long  and  170 
deep,  including  river,  canal  and  deep- 
sea  harbor  front  as  well  as  railroads 
and  overland  trails.  It  will  be  placed 
opposite  the  Travel  and  Transport 
building. 

Two  hundred  actors,  seventy 
horses,  seven  huge  trail  wagons,  ten 
trains  showing  the  evolution  of  loco- 
motives and  cars,  a  complete  series 
of  automobiles  since  their  invention, 
a  clipper  ship,  river  steamboat,  a  re- 
production of  Fulton's  Clermont, 
pioneer  steam  vessel  on  this  Contin- 
(Contimicd  on  Page  18) 


The  Huge  Pageant  of  Transportation  Theater  at  Chicago  Where  "XS  lngn  of  a  Century"  Will  he  Produced.    The  Main  Stage 
Ik  In  the  Center,  the  Fore-xtuge  In  a  Paved  Highway,  Over  Which   Locomotives,  ('urn,  etc..  Move.     The  Third  or  Hear  Stage 
Ik  For  the  IlontN,  Which  While  They  Seem  to  be  In  the  Lake  Are  Moving  on  the  Stage. 


How  to  Approach  the  Railroad 

Problem 


We  Must  Shape  our  Transportation  Product 
to  our  Market,  our  Plant  Investment  and  the 
Care  of  it  to  our  Means  and  our  Physical 
Standards  to  a  Conformity  with  Such  Objectives 


By  F.  E.  Williamson 

President,  Neiv  York  Central  Lines 


The  railroads  are  under  compe- 
titive pressure,  not  acutely  felt 
until  this  depression,  but  which 
has  probably  been  quietly  generating 
itself  for  the  last  15  years.  Prior 
to  that  time,  the  railroads,  as  a 
whole,  had  a  seller's  market.  This 
is  no  longer  true.  We  have  splen- 
did railroads,  built  for  heavy  loads, 
locomotives  that  can  haul  a  mile  of 
cars,  and  we  have  half  a  mile  of 
business.  There  are  potential  com- 
petitors, other  than  railroads,  for  a 
great  deal  of  the  business  that  we 
had.  They  have  some  advantages 
which  we  do  not  share.  These  may 
become  justly  equalized  in  respect  to 
regulation,  taxation  and  equality  be- 
fore the  law.  Even  then  it  is  quite 
obvious  that  there  is  need  to  shape 
the  railway  plant  and  service  to  bet- 
ter advantage  in  this  competive  field. 

The  rapid  decline  in  business  in 
the  past  three  years  has  brought  out 
the  contrast  between  important  main 
routes,  on  the  one  hand,  and  lateral 
and  branch  lines  on  the  other.  Our 
main  lines  today  are  still  perform- 
ing the  general  range  of  service  that 
has  been  customary.  It  is  true  it  has 
diminished  in  volume,  but  there 
seems  no  good  reason  for  believing 
that  to  be  a  permanent  change.  The 
decrease  is  more  a  reflection  of  the 
general  state  of  business  of  the  coun- 
try. The  future  volume  of  business 
for  a  considerable  quantity  of  lateral 
and  branch  lines  is,  however,  not  so 
clear.  The  local  business  which  once 
largely  contributed  to  their  earning 
power  has  been  the  subject  of  serious 
inroads  from  motor  competition,  op- 


erating on  improved  highways.  While 
the  equilibrium  resulting  from  a  ra- 
tionalizing of  railway  and  motor 
transport  has  probably  not  been  dis- 
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closed  we  have  no  definite  measure 
of  the  extent  to  which  such  disclos- 
ure or  even  the  resumption  of  gen- 
eral business,  might  help  these  lateral 
and  branch  lines.  In  many  cases  it 
is  an  involved  question  requiring 
close  study  and  perhaps  further  ex- 
perience. 

It  would  seem  that  the  first  step 
is  to  determine  with  more  or  less 
accuracy  the  character  of  service 
that  can  be  expected  to  survive  on 
such  lines  and  to  adjust  the  physical 
standard  of  maintenance  accordingly. 


In  other  words,  it  seems  essential 
that  the  railway  mileage  that  is 
eligible  for  an  unrestricted  variety 
of  traffic  ought  to  be  confined  to 
such  parts  of  the  mileage  as  are  ob- 
viously now  performing  such  char- 
acter of  service  and  likely  so  to  con- 
tinue. In  this  way  your  problem 
may  be  classified  to  advantage,  both 
in  the  conduct  of  the  work  and  its 
cost. 

Railroad  transportation  cannot  be 
effective  without  motive  power.  We 
know  as  yet  no  way  whereby  it  can 
be  effective  without  cars  and  road. 
The  investment  in  these  physical  fac- 
tors is  so  interrelated  that  an  im- 
portant change  in  one  affects  the 
other.  These  changes  and  the  ef- 
fects are  functions  of  speed,  weight 
and  character  of  service,  whether  lo- 
cal to  the  line  or  general.  The  effect 
of  the  character  of  service  upon  the 
physical  standard  is  worthy  of  deep 
study.  So  is  the  effect  of  the  stand- 
ards of  motive  power,  equipment  and 
road,  each  upon  the  other.  I  do  not 
mean  that  these  have  not  been  studied 
and  may  not  be  well  known.  What 
I  do  mean  is  that  there  is  a  great 
margin  of  study  that  may  be  given 
to  these  relationships  under  the  new 
conditions  disclosed  to  us  by  the 
present ;  first  to  produce  a  more  defi- 
nite consciousness  in  our  minds  as 
to  these  relations,  and,  second,  to 
pursue  the  objective  that  shall  con- 
serve the  value  (or  investment)  in 
what  we  have  to  more  productive 
ends. 

There  are  many  striking  instances 
where  road  investment  in  railroads 
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has  been  conserved  both  in  physical 
standard  and  service  of  capital.  New 
and  enlarged  service  and  better  re- 
sults have  been  yielded  with  a  mini- 
mum increase  in  fixed  investment. 
Objectives  may  have  been  truly  fore- 
cast or  the  interrelated  factors  may 
have  been  subject  to  more  definite 
control  in  their  reactions  upon  the 
plant  investment.  It  may  be  that 
peak  loads,  either  of  business  cycles 
or  of  seasonal  variations,  have  been 
met  by  effort  rather  than  by  invest- 
ment. Effort,  of  course,  has  the  du- 
ration of  the  peak  load.  When  met 
by  investment,  that  burden  has  a  con- 
tinuing duration,  supported  only  by 
peak  load.  Generally  speaking,  in- 
vestment in  plant  so  founded  can  be 
adequately  satisfied  only  by  adequate 
business  volume. 

It  seems  patently  desirable  to  work 
towards  an  end  in  which  the  yield 
per  invested  dollar  shall  increase.  Let 
us  assume  that  the  outlook  of  today 
requires  increased  service  adaptation ; 
that  it  invites  careful  classification 
of  service  in  order  to  foster  the  avail- 
able business.  We  lack  means,  but 
we  must  achieve  service  progress. 
We  sense  that  passengers  want  to 
move  over  a  satisfactory  route.  They 
want  to  be  carried  in  cars  better 
suited  than  ever  to  their  comfort  and 
safety.  They  want  to  spend  less  time 
between  points  of  travel.  Can  these 
objectives  be  served  only  by  increased 
plant  investment?  Can  they  be 
served  with  existing  standards  of 
road?  Will  the  reduced  time  be  ac- 
complished by  higher  maximum  ve- 
locities or  by  removing  causes  of 
subnormal  operation?  What  part 
can  effort  and  classification  rather 
than  additional  investment  play  in  the 
rational  answers  to  these  questions? 

With  the  decrease  in  the  move- 
ment of  fuel,  ore,  steel,  and  other 
heavy  commodities,  the  residual 
freight  traffic  seems  to  be  of  a  char- 
acter that  requires  a  more  critical 
service;  more  adaptation  of  cars  to 
shippers'  needs ;  special  equipment  to 
protect  individual  production.  Studies 
are  current  to  disclose  new  ratios  of 
dead  weight  to  paying  load  by  the 
use  of  lighter  metals  and  efficient  de- 
sign. Freight  is  moving,  in  response 
to  demand,  at  higher  speeds  aimed 
to  reduce  time  en  route.  The  own- 
ers of  goods  in  transit  have  learned 
to  figure  on  the  investment  cost  of 
the  time  in  transit  as  a  part  of  the 
cost  to  them  of  transportation.  They 
will  continue  to  do  so. 

Above  all  other  considerations  in 
the  public  mind  with  reference  to 
their  patronage  of  railroads  is  no 
doubt  the  relation  of  transportation 


charges  to  the  general  price  level.  It 
seems  probable  that  charges  accept- 
able to  them — that  invite  their  pa- 
tronage, can  never  quite  escape  the 
shadow  of  the  price  level.  Do  not 
such  considerations  suggest  an  op- 
erating and  maintenance  cost  that 
must  needs  be  less  per  unit  of  traf- 
fic than  we  now  experience?  What 
if  the  return  of  volume  does  not 
snap  back  to  that  which  we  have  had 
heretofore,  but  is  slowly  won  by  our 
own  effort  and  adaptation  to  these 
broad  considerations,  which  in  the 
end  will  determine  the  patronage  and 
support  of  the  railways? 

I  realize  that  no  such  financial 
achievement  can  precede  a  physical 
achievement.  Moreover,  no  physical 
achievement  of  a  new  art  is  likely  to 
transpire  until  taken  hold  of  by  men, 
alert  and  capable,  who  can  project 
the  physical  procedure  along  lines  in 
which  financial  salvation  may  lie.  I 
do  not  believe  in  miracles  in  the 
sense  of  any  radical  change  of  stand- 
ards or  methods.  I  do  believe  that 
an  objective  may  be  as  substantial  in 
its  reform  as  the  best  judgment  of 
men  may  make  it.  Such  an  objec- 
tive establishes  the  trend  and  may  be 
approached  without  dislocation  of  or- 
der or  essentials.  I  would  like,  there- 
fore, to  leave  these  suggestions : 

1.  We  must  shape  our  transpor- 
tation product  to  our  market. 

2.  We  must  shape  our  plant  in- 
vestment and  the  care  of  it  to  our 
means. 

3.  We  must  shape  our  physical 
standards  to  a  conformity  with  such 
objectives. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to 
have  an  extensive  acquaintance  with 
railroad  men  in  various  activities.  I 
have  spent  my  life  in  association  with 
them.  I  am  confident  that  the  re- 
sult of  reflection  and  research  upon 
this  subject  will  eventually  be  of 
great  service  to  the  country. 


Jig  Saws  on  the  Katy 

Casting  about  for  further  ways  to 
make  passengers  on  Katy  trains  en- 
joy their  journeys  to  the  utmost, 
J.  F.  Hennessey,  Jr.,  passenger  traf- 
fic manager  recently  ordered  several 
elaborate  jig  saw  puzzle  sets.  The 
sets,  which  are  served  on  the  diners, 
between  meals,  of  course,  are  cut 
from  an  elaborate  and  highly  color- 
ful cartoon  map  ,of  the  Katy  system 
and  the  territory  it  serves.  Patrons 
have  been  loud  in  their  praise  and 
everyone  who  has  tried  it  says  the 
Katy  puzzle  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting they  have  ever  worked. 


They  Are  Entitled  to  a 
New  Easter  Bonnet 

As  the  result  of  efforts  of  the 
Woman's  Prosperity  League  of 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  an  organization 
composed  largely  of  wives  of  rail- 
road men,  a  full  page  advertisement 
appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Montgomery  Advertiser  listing  more 
than  two  hundred  leading  Mont- 
gomery merchants  who  have  agreed 
to  patronize  the  railroads  as  far  as 
possible,  in  the  belief  that  their  city's 
prosperity  depends  largely  on  the 
prosperity  of  the  railroads  which 
serve  it. 

Addressed  to  "The  Citizens  of 
Montgomery  County  and  the  City  of 
Montgomery  Who  Have  the  Good  of 
Our  Community  and  Our  Railroads 
at  Heart,"  the  advertisement  reads : 

"Realizing  that  the  future  prosper- 
ity of  our  community  depends  very 
largely  on  the  success  of  our  rail- 
roads, the  following  public  spirited 
merchants  and  manufacturers  have 
signed  the  agreement  published  below 
in  evidence  of  the  support  of  the  rail 
industry  which  is  of  such  vital  im- 
portance to  our  city  and  section — 
"Agreement : 

"By  reason  of  the  facts  that: 

"1.  The  railroads  of  the  United 
States  are  the  largest  employers  of 
labor,  and  are  the  chief  taxpayers — 
paying  a  large  per  cent  of  the  gross 
tax  bill  of  each  county ; 

"2.  The  railroads  under  normal 
conditions  consume  20  per  cent  of 
the  output  of  the  four  major  indus- 
tries of  this  country,  viz :  steel,  lum- 
ber, coal  and  oil ; 

"3.  The  State  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernments regulate  railroads  in  the 
matter  of  rates,  service,  liability  and 
taxes  to  a  vastly  greater  extent  than 
waterway  and  highway  carriers — 
thereby  enabling  the  latter  to  make 
much  lower  rates  and  pay  far  less 
taxes  than  railroads; 

"4.  This  state  of  affairs  has 
brought  the  railroad,  the  steel,  the 
lumber,  the  coal,  the  oil  and  all  re- 
lated industries — agriculture,  mer- 
chandizing, etc.,  to  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy ; 

"THEREFORE,  we  believe  it  is 
vitally  necessary  for  the  merchants  to 
patronize  the  railroads,  and  for  the 
local  consumers  to  patronize  the 
home  merchant,  and  in  order  to  ac- 
complish this  purpose,  we,  the  under- 
signed merchants  agree  to  receive 
and  forward  all  of  our  freight  and 
express  by  railroad,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. 

"This  agreement  to  become  effec- 
tive February  5,  1933." 


Editorial  Comment 


From  reports  coming  from  all  directions,  this 
seems  to  be  the  open  season  for  anyone  with,  or 
without  experience,  to  present  their  little  pet  plan 
on  how  to  solve  the  transportation  problem.  The 
assumption  of  nearly  all  of  these  schemes  is  that  all 
railroad  troubles  can  be  overcome  by  legislative  fiat. 
What  the  railroads  need  the  most  is  a  little  more 
traffic,  90  per  cent  less  talk,  and  80  per  cent  less  legis- 
lation and  regulation  than  already  exists. 


The  consensus  of  opinion  of  railway  executives 
seems  to  be  that  the  resumption  of  beer  sales  will 
add  considerably  to  railway  revenue.  Lumber  for 
cases,  bottles,  barrels,  hops,  and  various  materials 
will  no  doubt  create  considerable  tonnage  as  well 
as  the  shipment  of  beer  from  the  breweries  to  the 
retail  markets.  The  General  American  Tank  Car 
Corporation  report  that  they  have  already  closed 
contracts  with  eight  brewing  companies  to  supply 
them  with  refrigerator  cars. 


There  seems  to  be  no  question  but  that  some  ad- 
justment will  have  to  be  made  in  railroad  wages. 
The  present  schedules  are  the  result  of  an  accumu- 
lation of  rules  and  agreements,  adopted  over  a  long 
period  of  time,  and  in  most  instances,  apply  to  con- 
ditions far  different  from  those  existing  today.  Prob- 
ably the  first  place  the  adjustment  should  begin  is  in 
a  revision  of  working  agreements,  as  there  are  a 
great  many  of  these  that  hamper  and  obstruct  the 
management  in  economical  operation.  Relief  from 
these  restrictions  would  stimulate  employment. 


In  the  general  discussion  of  railroad  consolidations, 
little  thought  seems  to  be  given  to  the  question  that, 
even  if  such  consolidations  were  justified,  they  could 
not  be  made  effective  soon  enough  to  relieve  the 
present  emergency.  What  we  need  now  is  immediate 
action  and  it  is  foolhardy  to  assume  that  we  can 
scramble  together  in  a  moment  under  any  sound 
policy,  organizations  the  size  of  the  American  rail- 
road systems.  The  thing  that  is  most  needed  today  is 
to  dismiss,  for  the  time  being,  the  question  of  con- 
solidations and  to  effect  some  relief  measures  that 
will  have  an  immediate  effect  in  stimulating  general 
business  and  increasing  traffic. 


Lenor  F.  Loree  in  a  recent  statement  estimated 
that  the  railroads  could  save  $137,500,000  a  year  by 
reducing  their  stock  of  locomotives  and  cars,  due 
to  the  fact  that  a  large  percentage  of  them  are  obso- 
lete. 

Locomotive  operating  costs  and  maintenance  con- 
stitute 30  per  cent  of  the  total  operating  expenditure, 
less  than  17  per  cent  of  the  locomotives  on  the  Amer- 
ican railroads  are  modern  and  over  50  per  cent  are 
over  twenty  years  old.  The  replacement  of  these  old 
engines  with  modern  power  would  earn  such  a  yield 
by  reducing  operating  costs,  that,  the  replacement 
costs  would  be  more  than  justified.  To  replace  40,- 
000  locomotives  during  the  next  twenty  years  would 


cost  probably  about  $2,500,000,000  or  a  total  of  about 
$125,000,000  per  annum.  While  Class  I  roads  have 
been  depreciating  or  retiring  motive  power  on  an 
annual  average  of  about  $63,000,000  the  increase  to 
$125,000,000  would  add  $62,000,000  to  operating  ex- 
penses, but  statistics  show  that  economies  derived 
from  modern  power  would  add  eventually  about 
$300,000,000  to  the  annual  net  income  under  normal 
traffic  conditions. 


Must  We  Have  Dummy  Directors? 

It  seems  as  if  the  theory  that  the  public  interest 
is  being  served  is  pretty  far  fetched  when  the  I.  C.  C, 
refuses,  as  they  recently  did,  to  approve  the  election 
of  F.  W.  Charske,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Union  Pacific  railroad,  and  L.  F.  Loree  as  directors 
of  the  New  York  Central.  We  endorse  the  reply 
of  Henry  W.  Clark,  general  counsel  of  the  Union 
Pacific,  to  a  letter  which  he  received  from  the  Bureau 
of  Finance,  notifying  him  that  Mr.  Charske's  appli- 
cation would  not  be  granted  and  suggesting  that  his 
application  be  withdrawn.  Mr.  Clark,  in  this  replv 
said,  "A  very  considerable  amount  of  publicity  has 
been  given  this  matter.  The  withdrawal  of  the  appli- 
cation might  be  construed  by  the  public  as  the  recog- 
nition of  a  lack  of  merit  in  our  application  for  the 
authority  in  question.  We  are  unwilling  to  incur 
any  such  implication.  Therefore  we  prefer  to  have 
an  adverse  formal  report  promulgated,  if  the  deci- 
sion must  be  adverse  rather  than  withdraw  the  appli- 
cation." 

It  seems  hardly  fair  that  when  companies  such  as 
the  Delaware  &  Hudson,  and  the  Union  Pacific  have 
invested  their  money  in  substantial  blocks  of  stock, 
in  the  New  York  Central,  that  they  should  not  be 
permitted  open  representation  on  the  board  of  direc- 
tors, particularly  when  the  men  that  they  nominate 
are  capable  and  active  railroad  representatives  whose 
knowledge  and  cooperation  should  be  of  benefit  in 
the  management  of  the  property.  A  refusal  of  this 
sort  only  leads  to  one  thing,  and  that  is  that  rather 
than  frank  and  open  representation,  holders  of  securi- 
ties will  be  forced  to  put  in  dummy  directors.  Such 
procedure  hardly  seems  to  be  to  the  best  interest  of 
all  concerned.  Furthermore,  in  the  election  of  Mr. 
Charske,  no  new  principals  are  involved,  as  this 
interlocking  directorate,  if  it  should  be  classified  as 
such,  has  existed  for  some  time  as  in  1909,  Edward 
H.  Harriman  was  a  director  in  both  companies  and 
Robert  S.  Lovett  later  served  on  both  boards.  The 
Union  Pacifies'  200,000  shares  being  subsequently 
represented  by  Charles  B.  Seger,  who  was  desirous 
of  retiring  and  being  succeeded  by  Mr.  Charske.  The 
commissions  refusal  is  apparently  based  upon  its 
established  policy  of  insisting  upon  absolute  inde- 
pendence between  the  systems  contemplated  by  the 
official  consolidation  plan  of  1929.  As  there  seems 
to  be  little  progress  or  hopes  for  affecting  the  con- 
solidation as  then  planned,  a  ruling  based  on  the  1929 
plan  is  certainly  not  justifiable. 
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What  Is  a  Railroad  President  Worth? 

With  all  of  the  important  work  to  be  done  in  the 
interest  of  the  country  at  large  in  adjusting  the  rail- 
road problem,  the  old  time  agitation  of  the  politicians 
regarding  railroad  officials  compensation,  is  again 
bobbing  up. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  issued 
a  second  questionnaire  to  railroad  executives  re- 
questing information  regarding  salaries  received  by 
them.  There  is  no  question  but  that  executive  sal- 
aries in  some  lines  became  excessive  before  the  de- 
pression but  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why, 
simply  because  railroads  are  classified  as  public  utili- 
ties, the  salaries  drawn  by  railroad  executives  should 
be  singled  out  for  attack. 

Railroad  progression  and  development  can  only 
occur  providing  salaries  are  paid  to  railroad  men 
commensurate  with  the  salaries  paid  in  other  lines 
of  endeavor.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  geographical 
spread  of  railroad  properties  make  their  problems 
more  complicated  than  other  lines  of  business  and 
require  greater  executive  ability  than  is  required  in 
other  lines.  The  character  of  the  work,  and  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  salary  to  the  potential  possibilities  of 
savings,  based  on  proper  management  are  really  such 
that  there  is  no  reason  why  railroad  executives  should 
not  be  paid  for  their  services  a  greater  amount  than 
bankers  or  the  heads  of  industries  where  the  personal 
factor  is  not  as  great  as  in  transportation  service. 

What  we  lack  in  railroad  work  today  are  real  out- 
standing leaders.  Our  failure  to  have  developed 
stronger  personnel  in  the  field  can  really  be  attri- 
buted to  the  fact  that  the  railroad  compensation  all 
along  the  line  has  not  been  high  enough  to  compete, 
for  brains,  with  other  lines  of  industry.  The  theory 
that  the  best  is  the  cheapest,  still  holds  good,  par- 
ticularly in  railroad  executives. 


The  New  Bankruptcy  Act 

According  to  press  reports,  President  Roosevelt  is 
somewhat  disturbed  over  the  failure  of  the  railroads  to 
more  promptly  take  advantage,  as  he  calls  it,  of  the  new 
bankruptcy  act  for  the  readjustment  of  their  so  called 
top-heavy  financial  structures.  There  seems  to  be  some 
question  of  how  generally  or  promptly  the  railroads 
should  follow  this  measure.  It  will,  and  should  be,  classi- 
fied as  theoretical  as  to  its  value,  until  by  actual  applica- 
tion, the  results  can  be  determined. 

The  decision  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  to  test  the  use- 
fulness of  this  act,  as  far  as  the  carriers  are  concerned, 
will  determine  to  quite  a  degree  how  extensively  read- 
justments of  this  sort  can  and  should  be  carried  out. 
Complying  with  the  statute,  three  separate  petitions  have 
been  filed  in  the  Missouri  Pacific  case,  one  each  for  the 
Missouri  Pacific,  the  New  Orleans,  Texas  &  Mexico 
Railway,  and  the  International-Great  Northern  Railroad. 
None  of  the  petitions  exceed  three  pages,  and  state  the 
insolvency  of  the  railroad,  its  inability  to  meet  the  debts, 
and  its  desire  to  effect  a  plan  of  reorganization.  This 
creates  the  rather  curious  spectacle  of  a  large  corporation 
filing  in  court  what  amounts  to  a  voluntary  petition  in 
bankruptcy,  but  still  remaining  under  the  control  of  its 
officers  instead  of  being  immediately  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  receiver.  At  the  same  time,  the  properties  pass 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court. 

The  second  step  provided  under  the  law  is  the  selec- 
tion of  a  trustee  or  trustees  to  take  over  the  property. 
Such  officer  or  officers  must  be  selected  from  a  panel 


of  trustees  qualified  for  such  service  and  designated  by 
the  I.  C.  C.  Following  this  the  next  procedure  is  the 
filing  of  a  reorganization  plan  with  the  I.  C.  C,  who  in 
turn  hold  hearings  preliminary  to  a  riding  by  the  commis- 
sion. Any  party  at  interest  may  then  appear  and  have 
a  right  to  be  heard  by  the  commission.  The  commission 
may  then  ratify  the  reorganization  plan  or  propose  a  sub- 
stitute one.  Acceptance  by  the  security  holders  of  the 
plan  approved  by  the  commission  is  then  in  order  after 
which  the  same  is  laid  before  the  court  for  confirmation. 
Such  confirmation  will  be  the  seal  of  legal  approval, 
which  will  bind  all  parties  and  determine  all  rights. 

Probably  the  major  advantage  in  this  new  procedure 
is,  that  it  reduces  to  a  minimum  the  possibility  of  non- 
assenting  security  holders  embarrassing  or  delaying  re- 
organization. Such  hold-outs  are  eliminated  by  virtue 
of  the  provision  that  acceptance  by  creditors  holding  two- 
thirds  of  the  amount  of  the  claims  of  each  class,  whose 
claims  for  interest  would  be  affected  by  the  plan,  and  by 
stockholders  holding  two-thirds  of  the  stock  of  each  class 
would  constitute  sufficient  percentage  to  obtain  approval 
of  the  court.  On  the  other  hand,  the  new  act  places 
the  burden  of  its  usefulness  and  effectiveness  upon  the 
I.  C.  C.  The  promptness  with  which  they  act  in  the  sub- 
mission of  the  names  of  acceptable  trustees,  the  alacrity 
with  which  they  hold  their  hearings  and  make  a  ruling 
covering  the  plan  without  involving  any  more  red  tape 
or  delay  than  becomes  absolutely  necessary  will  deter- 
mine the  value  of  the  act.  Establishing  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  a  carrier  and  returning  it  to  the  management  of 
its  owners  promptly,  avoiding  the  long  and  costly  process 
of  receivership,  is  the  potential  possibility. 


A  Railroad  Webster's  Unabridged 

"The  Railroad  Problem." 

"Co-ordinator." 

"Consolidation." 

"Superfluous  Facilities." 

"Prince  Plan." 

"Land  Grants." 

"Subsidized  Competition." 

"Railroad  Rehabilitation." 

"What  a  Headache." 
"The  Railroad  Problem" — We  have  always  had 
"the  railroad  problem"  with  us.  Men  who  worked 
years  ago  solving  it  would  get  a  kick  today  out  of 
the  babble  of  new  words  and  terms  being  so  promis- 
cuously discussed  with  no  definite  or  concise  deter- 
mination of  their  full  meaning. 

"Co-ordinator" — Noah  Webster's  International  de- 
fines this  word  co-ordinate  as,  equal  in,  or  of  the 
same,  rank,  order,  or  importance;  not  subordinate. 
Co-ordination  therefore,  should  not  be  confused  with 
consolidation,  in  discussing  the  so-called  transporta- 
tion problem.  Co-ordination  should  contemplate  the 
welding  together  under  equal  terms  of  the  various 
types  of  transportation.  If  we  are  to  have  a  co- 
ordinator, all  forms  of  transportation  should  be 
placed  under  his  jurisdiction  and  the  function  of  his 
office  should  be,  as  suggested  in  the  Presidents'  ad- 
dress during  the  campaign  at  Salt  Lake  City,  to  see 
that  all  forms  of  transportation  are  put  under  equal 
regulation,  that  subsidies  to  waterways  are  with- 
drawn and  taxes  so  adjusted  that  each  form  of  trans- 
portation carries  its  proper  burden.  With  such  a 
plan  we  are  heartily  in  accord,  be  it  under  the  name 
of  co-ordinator,  or  by  any  other  term  which  the 
newspapers  or  popular  fancy  wishes  to  place  upon  it. 
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"Consolidation" — This  word  should  be  used  only 
in  the  sense  of  merging  together  of  existing  railroad 
properties.  As  such  it  has  no  new  interest.  We 
have  already  attempted  consolidation  by  legislative 
fiat  and  accomplished  nothing.  Consolidation  is  not 
a  proposition  that  can  be  accomplished  in  a  moment, 
nor  by  force,  without  the  danger  of  creating  more 
disturbing  conditions  in  our  economic  structure,  par- 
ticularly if  carried  out  at  a  time  when  business  is  at 
a  low  ebb. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  phases  of  consolida- 
tion are  quite  aptly  pointed  out  in  the  address  pub- 
lished in  this  issue  by  Mr.  Cornwell,  General  Counsel 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  Some  of  the  human  mana- 
gerial problems  which  should  be  given  consideration, 
and  about  which  nothing  has  been  said,  are  also 
brought  out  in  this  issue  in  the  Little  Story  regard- 
ing Sir  Henry  Thornton.  Consolidation  is  a  natural 
and  economic  trend.  Elimination  of  restrictive  meas- 
ures such  as  the  Sherman  Anti-trust  laws,  etc.,  will 
be  sufficient  incentive  to  develop  railroad  consolida- 
tion in  this  country  along  sound  and  proper  lines 
without  its  compulsion  by  legislation. 

"Superfluous  Facilities" — A  side  light  on  the  amus- 
ing fadishness  of  the  American  public,  is  how  like  a 
lot  of  Christopher  Columbus's  during  the  past  60 
days  they  have  discovered  our  "superfluous  facili- 
ties." Acceptance  of  the  present  levels  of  business 
as  permanent,  make  a  high  per  cent  of  everything 
superfluous.  We  have  recently  been  through  a  de- 
cided epidemic  of  getting  rid  of  superfluous  banks, 
and  even  so,  any  banker  will  still  admit  that  under 
the  present  volume  of  business  we  have  superfluous 
banking  facilities.  We  have  a  surplus  of  steel  mills, 
a  surplus  of  taxes,  a  surplus  of  expenses,  a  surplus 
of  homes,  a  surplus  of  politicians,  in  fact  a  surplus  of 
everything,  accept  according  to  recent  experience,  a 
surplus  of  brewing  capacity.  If  one  casts  his  eye 
back  only  a  few  years,  he  will  find  that  instead  of 
"superfluous  facilities"  which  are  now  being  talked 
about,  the  public  was  clamoring  for  more  railroad 
capacity.  Car  shortage  and  lack  of  terminal  facilities, 
lack  of  this  and  lack  of  that  was  handicapping  the 
country  in  its  industrial  advancement.  There  is  some 
question  as  to  just  what  "superfluous  facilities"  the 
railroads  really  have  that  can  be  economically  elim- 
inated unless  we  are  to  assume  no  advancement  from 
our  present  business  levels.  There  is  no  doubt, 
necessity  for  the  elimination  of  some  branch  lines, 
some  reduction  in  the  duplicate  passenger  train  serv- 
ice, but  even  too  exhaustive  eliminations  along  these 
lines  may  prove  a  fallacy  in  the  years  to  come. 

"Prince  Plan" — Again  referring  to  our  Websters' 
we  find  this  word  prince  defined  as  one  at  the  head 
of  or  one  very  eminent  in.  The  word  plan  a  draft 
or  diagram,  a  scheme.  A  scheme  is  a  theory  of  ac- 
tion or  a  combination  of  thoughts  or  theory,  and 
so  we  can  define  the  "Prince  Plan"  as  the  leading 
theory  for  the  solution  of  the  railroad  problem. 
Theories  or  experiments  are  hardly  desirable  at  such 
a  crucial  time  as  this.  Mr.  Cornwell,  in  his  address 
in  this  issue  calls  particular  attention  to  the  ques- 
tion of  what  the  economical  possibilities  are  in  such 
a  plan  other  than  those  which  accrue  from  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  employees.  While  certain 
economies  would  accrue  by  reducing  forces  this  is 
hardly  the  time  to  consider  further  reduction  in  em- 
ployment. While  other  savings  under  such  a  plan 
can  usually  be  statistically  proven  and  shown  as 


beautiful  theories,  they  very  seldom  accrue.  A  most 
excellent  example  of  this  is  afforded  by  a  careful 
study  of  railroad  expenses  during  the  war  when  the 
government  operated  the  railroads  as  a  regional  or- 
ganization. The  old  prophecy  of  reduced  expenses 
and  reduction  of  rates  was  advanced  then  but  did  not 
materialize.  Instead  rates  were  increased  to  the  ex- 
tent of  a  billion  dollars.  The  only  practical  way  by 
which  operating  expenses  can  be  lowered  and  pos- 
sibly rates  reduced  is  by  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
the  transportation  machine,  and  this  can  only  be  done 
by  first  providing  sufficient  money  to  modernize  the 
existing  facilities  and  equipment. 

"Land  Grants"  — ■  Considerable  misconceptkm 
seems  to  exist  at  the  present  time  regarding  the  land 
grants  given  the  railroads.  Many  interests  trying  to 
create  the  impression  that  these  are  subsidies  granted 
the  railroads  from  which  they  still  exact  a  profit. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  only  three  per  cent  of  the  present 
railway  of  the  country  was  built  with  the  aid  of 
land  grants,  and  the  government  has  saved  $250  in 
land  grant  rate  reductions  for  every  $15  worth  of 
land  granted  the  roads.  In  addition  the  land  granted 
became  subject  to  taxes  immediately  and  has  been 
paying  taxes  ever  since. 

"Subsidized  Competition" — There  is  no  question 
of  the  economic  fallacy,  of  the  investment  which  the 
government  has  made  in  the  development  of  inland 
waterways.  Little  economic  value  has  accrued  to 
the  public  or  the  shipper  from  these  facilities,  which 
have  only  destroyed  railroad  revenue,  making  the 
public's  investment  in  the  railroads  less  secure  and 
lowering  materially  the  taxes  which  the  public  re- 
ceives from  the  carriers.  On  the  other  hand  the 
subsidies,  which  have  been  granted  aviation  in  the 
form  of  mail  contracts  have  greater  justification  in 
public  interest,  as  without  them,  aviation  would  be 
seriously  handicapped  in  its  development.  Aviation 
development  is  advantageous  not  only  for  national 
defense,  but  also  in  the  reduction  of  time  in  busi- 
ness operations  which  it  makes  possible. 

"Railroad  Rehabilitation" — A  lovely  term  but  be- 
ing used  without  much  consideration  of  what  it  in- 
volves. Webster's  definition  of  rehabilitation  is  to 
reinstate.  If  we  could  reinstate  about  15  to  20  per 
cent  of  the  traffic,  which  is  bound  to  occur  once  busi- 
ness starts  to  pick  up,  we  wouldn't  need  all  of  the 
doctors  with  their  superfluous  phraseology  or 
theoretical  plans  to  place  the  railroads  in  a  sound 
position. 

"What  A  Headache" — A  term  everyone  under- 
stands without  any  reference  to  Webster,  excepting 
politicians  and  those  with  pet  plans  and  remedies 
who  roll  merrily  on  with  oceans  of  conversation  and 
little  action.  We  believe  that  immediate  retroactive 
appeal  of  the  recapture  clause,  modification  of  the 
Sherman  Anti-trust  act,  elimination  of  some  of  the 
superfluous  railroad  regulations,  the  return  of  the 
railroads  to  their  existing  managements  for  opera- 
tion and  an  adjustment  of  taxation  and  regulation 
of  competing  forms  of  transportation  on  a  fair  and 
equitable  basis  will  be  sufficient  to  relieve  the  head- 
ache without  any  further  complicated  or  restrictive 
plans.  Plus,  one  more  thing,  a  continuation  of  gov- 
ernment loans  to  solvent  carriers  "until  such  a  time 
as  they  are  able  to  stand  on  their  own  feet"  as 
President  Roosevelt  declared  he  would  do  and  which 
was  a  part  of  the  program  under  which  he  received 
the  vote  and  endorsement  of  the  American  people. 
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Franklin  Type  "E 


AFTER  TEN  YEARS 

A.  No  pins  have  ever  been  replaced. 

B.  No  renewals  of  rocker  arm  or  metallic  seat- 
ing ring. 

C.  Original  glands  are  intact. 

D.  Packing  rings  have  been  replaced  each  shop- 
ping period  only,  because  it  is  the  Railroad 
Company's  practice. 

E.  No  cylinders  have  required  re-boring. 

F.  No  valves  have  been  replaced. 

G.  The  trunks  were  started  with  a  diameter  of 
3.25"  on  26  different  places  measured  on 
each  of  the  four  original  trunks  of  these 
gears.  The  maximum  dimension  was  3.248" 
or  .002"  wear,  and  the  minimum  dimension 
was  3.21"  or  .04"  wear,  the  average  being 
approximately  3.24"  or  .01"  wear  in  ten 
years.  While  this  is  remarkable,  it  is  only 
what  we  started  out  to  obtain. 


FRANKLIN  RAILWAY  SUPPL1 
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ower  Reverse  Gear 

•  accurate  control;  quick  response 

•  low  maintenance 

•  proved  performance 
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Wings  of  a  Century 

(Continued  from  Page  10) 

ent,  and  a  model  of  the  Wright 
brothers  airplane  in  a  scene  of  the 
first  successful  flight  ever  made. 

The  theatre  has  for  its  background 
the  open  water  of  Lake  Michigan, 
giving  reality  to  the  ocean  harbor 
scene.  Between  the  main  stage 
and  the  audience  will  be  the  fore- 
stage,  on  which  much  of  the  dram- 
atic action  takes  place.  The  middle 
stage  will  be  a  raised  apron  behind 
which  is  the  water  front  and  dock. 

Director  of  the  pageant  is  Miss 
Helen  Tieken.  The  architect  is 
Howard  Raftery  of  Chicago.  Ed- 
ward Hungerford  is  author  of  the 
book  and  the  music  is  arranged  by 
Hamilton  Forrest. 

The  pageant  will  be  in  six  acts 


The  scene  of  the  sailing  of  the  Bal- 
timore Clipper,  the  fastest  ship  that 
ever  crossed  the  seas,  will  be  a  busy 
turmoil  on  the  ocean  front.  This  will 
be  followed  on  the  fore-stage  by  the 
race  between  the  Tom  Thumb, 
primitive  locomotive  and  a  horse  car, 
won  by  the  horse  car. 

The  next  movement  of  the  pageant 
will  be  the  opening  of  cross-continent 
travel,  beginning  with  the  Overland 
trail.  Two  Conestoga  wagons  and 
five  "prairie  schooners"  form  the 
wagon  train,  the  episode  illustrating 
the  perils  and  hardships  of  the  long 
trail. 

The  Overland  Mail  and  pony  ex- 
press will  be  the  subject  of  the  next 
scene.  Changing  horses  by  the  hard- 
riding  pony  express  messengers  and 
a  holdup  of  the  mail  coach  by  road 


reproduction  of  the  first  airplane  of 
the  Wright  brothers  will  be  used. 

The  final  historic  scene  will  be  a 
parade  of  automobiles  from  the  first 
to  take  the  road  up  to  the  car  of  the 
present  day.  The  pageant  closes 
with  a  glimpse  of  the  future,  a  roc- 
ket taking  off  with  passengers  for  the 
planet  Mars. 

To  present  "Wings  of  a  Century" 
will  be  assembled  the  largest  histori- 
cal collection  of  vehicles  ever  brought 
together  and  used  under  their  own 
power.  A  company  of  distinguished 
artists  will  take  the  leading  parts. 


Train  Replaced  by 
Truck-Bus 

The  Northern  Pacific  recently 
substituted  an  economical  and  effi- 
cient truck-bus,  for  one  of  their 
trains  operating  between  Billings  and 
Bridger,  Montana.  Propelled  by  a 
400  cubic  inch,  110  horsepower  mo- 
tor, the  unit  can  carry  six  tons  of 
freight  in  the  rear  section  and  nine 
passengers  in  the  comfortable  for- 
ward compartment,  which  is  fitted 
with  all  the  refinements  of  a  deluxe 
cross  country  bus.  In  addition,  it  is 
capable  of  drawing  a  trailer.  General 
Motors  assembled  the  running  gear, 
and  the  body  was  built  by  Eckland 
Bros.,  of  Minneapolis.  The  North- 
ern Pacific,  it  is  stated,  plans  to 
place  more  of  these  units  in  service  in 
the  near  future. 


New  Truck -1<  us  Recently  Placed  in  Service  by  the  Northern  Pacific  :in  a 
s  ii  lis  i  i  i  ii  1 1-  For  a  Discontinued  Train  Between   Hillings  and 
Iiridger,  Montana. 


including  sixteen  key  episodes.  In 
the  opening  scene  of  the  prologue  a 
group  of  Indians  cross  the  forestage 
with  squaws  and  travoises — most 
primitive  type  of  hauling  by  packs 
tied  on  long  poles,  the  rear  ends 
dragging  on  the  ground,  the  front 
end  tied  to  the  ponies'  saddles.  Trad- 
ers and  missionaries  come  in  the 
other  side  with  a  birch  bark  canoe. 

The  second  scene  will  be  Daniel 
Boone's  party,  men  and  women  am- 
bushed by  Indians,  the  women  fight- 
ing beside  the  men. 

Stage  coach  days  will  be  coupled 
with  the  first  trip  of  the  Clermont. 
The  comedy  element  comes  in  with 
the  historic  attempt  of  the  New 
York  volunteer  fire  department  to 
save  the  vessel  which  they  believe  to 
be  on  fire.  An  early  freight  canal 
boat  will  cross  the  stage,  followed  by 
one  of  the  two-decker  passenger  canal 
boats  with  passengers  in  costume  of 
the  period  on  the  upper  deck.  A 
little  German  band  will  pass  along 
the  tow  path  beside  the  canal  boat. 


agents  form  the  action.  Life  in 
early  California  will  be  illustrated  by 
the  loading  of  a  Sacramento  river 
side-wheeler  gold  steam  boat  with  a 
colorful  scene  of  miners,  dance  hall 
girls,  cowboys  and  Indians. 

A  high  point  in  railroad  history 
will  be  shown  by  the  driving  of  the 
golden  spike  at  Promontory  Point, 
Utah,  joining  the  line  of  the  trans- 
continental steel  highway. 

An  interlude  portrays  the  elaborate 
vehicles  of  the  gay  nineties,  bar- 
ouches, buggies,  surreys  and  a  flock 
of  bicycles  as  shown  at  the  great  Chi- 
cago World's  Fair  of  1893.  Fashion- 
ables of  the  day  in  bustles  and  flow- 
ing skirts  will  display  the  styles  of 
forty  years  ago.  A  moment  later,  in 
the  next  scene,  Mrs.  Potter  Palmer, 
queen  of  Chicago  society  and  head 
of  the  Board  of  Lady  Managers  of 
the  1893  Fair,  will  take  her  first  ride 
in  a  horseless  carriage. 

The  new  world  comes  on  the  scene 
in  the  Wright  brothers  epoch  mak- 
ing flight  at  Kitty  Hawk.   An  exact 


Why  Engine  Is  Feminine 

W.  S.  Scarboro,  road  foreman  of 
locomotives  for  the  Central  Vermont 
Railway  believes  he  has  solved  the 
reason  why  locomotives  are  referred 
to  as  "she". 

"There  are  many  reasons,"  says 
Mr.  Scarboro.  "For  instance  they 
wear  jackets  with  yokes,  pins, 
shields  and  stays.  They  have  aprons 
and  laps  too.  Not  only  do  they  have 
shoes  but  they  sport  pumps  and  even 
hose  while  they  drag  trains  behind 
them.  They  also  attract  attention 
with  puffs  and  mufflers  and  some- 
times they  foam  and  refuse  to  work. 
At  such  times  they  need  to  be 
switched.  They  need  guiding  and 
they  require  a  man  to  feed  them. 
They  all  smoke  but  most  character- 
istic of  all  is  that  they  are  much 
steadier  when  they  are  hooked  up." 


Traveler:  "What's  the  use  of  you 
having  a  time-table  if  your  rotten 
trains  don't  run  to  it?" 

Porter:  "Now  you're  all  excited, 
suh.  How  could  you  tell  they  was 
runnin'  late  if  you  didn't  have  a 
time-table?" 


While  in  these  columns  sev- 
eral years  ago  we  recounted 
some  of  the  details  of  the 
life  of  Sir  Henry  Worth  Thornton, 
K.B.C.,  it  seems  highly  consistent  in 
view  of  his  untimely  death  from 
pneumonia,  which  developed  follow- 
ing an  operation  in  a  New  York  hos- 
pital on  March  14,  and  because  of 
his  broad  experience  and  viewpoint 
on  railroad  consolidations,  and  the 
public  interest  in  this  subject  at  this 
time,  that  we  again  devote  our 
monthly  story  to  the  man  who,  born 
in  Logansport,  Indiana,  in  1871, 
rose  to  such  eminence  in  the  rail- 
way world. 

This  publication  heartily  endorses 
Sir  Henry's  viewpoint,  which  seems 
to  be  given  little  consideration  in 


Sir  Henry  VV.  Thornton 


Little  Stories  About 
Big  Men 


the  present  discussion  of  railroad 
mergers,  that  the  railroads  are  liv- 
ing human  beings,  that  their  func- 
tioning and  strength  is  dependent  on 
their  personnel,  and  that  the  danger 
in  making  the  machine  too  large  is 
that  it  will  lose  its  individuality  and 
become  unwieldy  and  uneconomic 
because  of  lack  of  personal  interest 
and  contact  between  the  men  and 
the  executives. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal,  in  its 
editorial  page  of  March  20,  said  of 
Sir  Henry:  "Man  of  the  great  rail- 
road adventure  was  Henry  Thorn- 
ton, dead  barely  past  his  60th  year. 
American  born,  American  trained, 
American  tensified,  he  moved  into  an 
international  railway  achieving  un- 
precedented. 


"Without  other  support  than  his 
own  talent  and  ambition,  he  began 
very  early  in  his  years  to  climb  with- 
in the  appreciation  of  the  elders  in 
railroading.  Born  in  Indiana,  work- 
ing his  way  through  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  shining  as  an  un- 
dergraduate athlete,  he  won  his  first 
business  opportunity  near  the  bottom 
of  the  rolls  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad's  engineering  department, 
and  thence  into  the  company's  con- 
struction group — gaining  attention  by 
a  vivacity  that  sent  him  distinctly 
ahead  of  routine  allocations. 

"Leonor  F.  Loree  was  then  just 
coming  into  his  Pennsylvania  stride, 
and  Loree  practicality  appraisals 
were  quick  to  include  the  young 
Hoosier  "as  raw  material  for  some- 
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thing  big,"  Henry  Worth  Thornton's 
first  boost  being  a  Loree  assignment 
of  him  to  be  the  director  of  a  stu- 
dents course  in  transportation,  in- 
volved in  the  preliminaries  for  which 
were  the  requirement  that  Thornton 
should  rapidly  become  familiar  with 
work-a-day  performances  in  every 
department  of  the  railroad. 
4  4T  JI  That  sequelled  was,  in 
y  y  Thornton's  own  long  time 
afterward  words,  h  i  s 
'making.'  He  qualified  as  an  en- 
gineer in  the  West,  he  became  topog- 
rapher, division  engineer,  division 
superintendent ;  and  all  the  while  his 
flair  was  for  association  with  em- 
ployees of  the  line — a  sympathizer, 
a  co-operator  with  the  rank  and  file 
— characteristic  which,  expanding, 
went  with  him  through  all  the  higher 
reaches  of  an  international  career. 

"Not  Loree  alone,  but  those  higher 
in  Pennsylvania  administration  were 
soon  familiar  with  Thornton  quality. 
Samuel  Rea,  individualistic  in  Penn- 
sylvania's presidency,  wrote  to  Harry 
Davis  (brother  railroad  man  who 
had  come  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Stock  Exchange  firm  of  A.  A.  Hous- 
man  &  Co.)  an  invitation  to  'join  me 
and  Ralph  Peters  at  a  luncheon  at 
the  Wall  Street  office  of  J.  Kennedy 
Tod,  to  discuss  suggestions  made  by 
our  friend  Henry  Thornton  which 
only  a  few  years  ago  would  have 
seemed  revolutionary  but  that  im- 
press me  now  as  essentials.' 

"Mr.  Peters  was  president  then  of 
the  Long  Island  Railroad ;  and  one 
result  of  that  luncheon  confab  was 
that  the  1911  acquisition  of  the 
Long  Island  Railroad  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania was  attended  by  Thornton 
appointment  to  the  post  of  general 
superintendent  of  the  acquired  sys- 
tem ;  and,  incidentally  he,  even  as 
much  as  Ralph  Peters,  had  to  do 
with  the  perfection  of  those  Pennsyl- 
vania-New York  City  terminal  plans 
that,  crossing  the  East  River,  allowed 
to  President  Rea  Long  Island  rapid 
transit  facilities  and  the  entry  to  New 
England  which  has  since  given  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  its  New  Eng- 
land traffic  consequence. 

"When  World  War  complex  ne- 
cessities disclosed  to  England  its 
transportation  lacks — its  managerial 
incapacities — a  hurrying  commission 
came  to  the  United  States  to  seek  a 
genius  and  experience  which  could 
serve  *  *  *  and  Thornton  was 
drafted.  Premier  Asquith  conferred 
almost  imperial  power  upon  the  new 
lieutenant;  and  troop  trains  and  am- 
munition trains  were  soon  on  minute 
schedules,  giving  the  British  govern- 
ment a  speeded  transport  facility  that 


never  in  Europe  lief  ore  had  been 
most  distantly  visioned.  King  George 
knighted  the  American. 

"War  over,  British  appreciation 
thrust  upon  him  a  commission  to 
vivify  railroading  in  Canada;  and  in 
the  early  1920s  Thornton  was  con- 
solidating the  ( irand  Trunk,  the  Ca- 
nadian Northern,  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  and  miscellaneous  government 
lines  of  scattered  hit  and  miss  con- 
junction. He  laced  an  annual  op- 
erating deficit  of  $3,000,000;  and 
within  a  year  his  exhibit  was  $55,- 
000,000  net  revenue  earned.  An  en- 
thusiastic directorate  voted  him  an 
award  of  $100,000  bonus.  A  regal 
home  was  proffered.  His  thanks 
were  earnest;  but  he  was  a  Hoosier 
still ;  he  pressed  back  the  gifts.  Su- 
preme, complete,  was  the  conscious- 
ness that  the  laud  that  had  adopted 
him  was  advantaged,  appreciating. 
Felicitations  from  the  King  spon- 
taneities of  applause  from  world- 
railroaders,  amazements  among 
world-economists  were  piled  upon 
him. 


"A 


*  *  *  then,  the  premoni- 
of    world  panic. 


ND 

tories 

Politicians  bickered.  Bank- 
ers embroiled  into  fueds.  Railroad 
traffic  shrank.  Where  surpluses  had 
flowered  losses  grew  gigantic.  Thorn- 
ton —  staying  Thornton  —  wrought 
straight  on.  As  he  had  put  douceurs 
aside,  as  he  had  declined  to  capitalize 
acclaimed  miracles  of  salvation  man- 
agement, as  he  had  shunted  money 
and  mansions,  he  stood  consistent, 
resolute,  undeferring  to  clamors. 
Politics  would  not  allow  manhood 
like  that.  Last  year  in  a  defying 
courtliness  he  resigned.  Suddenly 
stricken  invalid,  he  returned  to 
America. 

"Tragedies  that  follow  glories  are 
not  new." 

In  1930  before  the  difficulties  of 
the  Canadian  National  developed 
and  when  the  world  was  echoing 
its  faith  and  belief  in  the  possibili- 
ties that  were  being  achieved  in  weld- 
ing together  the  Canadian  govern- 
mental system,  Sir  Henry  in  response 
to  an  inquiry  said : 

"The  best  thing  I  can  say  about 
this  movement  to  merge  American 
railroads  into  a  few  great  systems  is 
its  lethargy.  It  doesn't  seem  to  be 
making  much  progress.  Now,  it  most 
distinctly  isn't  my  job  to  talk  about 
it.  I've  a  good  job  here  just  mind- 
ing my  own  business.  But,  if  you 
insist — " 

"Well,  there's  a  limit  in  the  rail- 
road business  at  least,  beyond  which 
expansion  of  enterprise  and  mass 
production  does  not  make  for  effi- 


ciency but  for  inefficiency.  And,  I'll 
tell  you  why. 

"A  railroad  is  a  very  individual 
kind  of  business.  It's  a  living  or- 
ganism, spread  out  over  an  enor- 
mous territory.  The  thing's  alive. 
If  you  watch  a  railroad  you  can  ac- 
tually see  it  breathe.  You  can  see 
it  move.  Perhaps,  if  you  look  close 
enough,  you  can  even  see  the  spirit 
that  animates  it.  The  principal  part 
of  that  organism  is  not  the  railroad's 
physical  equipment ;  it  isn't  the  tracks 
or  rolling  stock,  or  buildings,  or  that 
sort  of  thing.  It  isn't  even  the  capi- 
tal invested  in  the  road.  The  prin- 
cipal part  of  a  railroad  is  the  men 
who  work  on  it;  the  men  who  move 
the  trains  and  direct  their  movements, 
who  keep  the  tracks  clear  and  all  the 
working  equipment  in  order. 

"A  railroad  is  just  as  good  or  bad, 
strong  or  weak,  as  the  men  who 
work  on  it.  The  spirit  in  which  they 
do  their  work  determines  the  charac- 
ter of  the  road  as  a  whole. 

"In  an  ordinary  factory  you  can 
have  adequate  supervision  of  labor. 
You  can  set  the  standard  of  it  defi- 
nitely, and  can  keep  your  men  up  to 
that  standard.  No  head  of  a  rail- 
road can  do  that.  The  head  of  a 
factory  can  look  out  of  his  window, 
or  take  a  short  stroll,  and  see  about 
all  of  his  production  force  at  work. 
You  can't  do  that  on  a  railroad. 

No  one  sitting  here  as  I  am,  in 
Montreal,  can  tell  how  a  railroad  man 
in  Calgary  or  Halifax,  is  doing  his 
work.  No  system  of  supervision 
can  be  devised  to  keep  railroad  men 
doing  the  job  properly  unless  they 
want  to  do  it  properly.  To  get  them 
to  want  to  do  their  job  well  there 
must  be  a  very  human  and  personal 
relationship  between  the  officers  of 
the  road  and  the  men  who  run  the 
trains. 

"The  difficulty  with  enormous  en- 
terprises is  that  all  personal  relation- 
ship between  officers  and  men  tends 
to  be  crushed  out.  The  boss  gets  to 
be  an  impersonal  czar,  far  off  in  the 
distance  from  the  men  who  are  mov- 
ing the  trains.  And  the  inefficiency 
of  discontent  and  misunderstanding 
creeps  in." 

While  Sir  Henry  headed  this 
great  demonstration  of  the 
possibilities  and  potentialities 
in  government  ownership,  he  never 
failed  to  make  it  clear  that  he  was 
never  a  protagonist  of  public  owner- 
ship in  the  accepted  sense.  He  al- 
ways stated  that  he  recognized  the 
conditions  that  made  it  necessary  in 
Canada  and  that  he  believed  that  it 
could  be  made  a  success  up  there. 
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THE  annual  report  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Company  for  1932, 
reflects  the  further  unsatisfactory 
conditions  of  general  business  which 
prevailed  during  the  year,  but  also  dis- 
closes the  results  of  the  extraordinary 
efforts  of  the  management  to  cope  with 
the  situation. 

The  railway  operating  revenues, 
amounting  to  $331,339,457,  showed  a 
decrease  of  $116,696,821,  or  26  per  cent, 
compared  with  the  previous  year.  The 
decrease  compared  with  1929  was 
$361,745,273,  or  52  per  cent.  The  steps 
taken  in  every  direction  to  achieve  the 
greatest  possible  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy in  operations  is  reflected  in  a  re- 
duction of  $110,854,328  in  operating  ex- 
penses, or  31.4  per  cent,  compared  with 
the  previous  year,  and  a  decrease  of 
$258,413,758,  or  51.6  per  cent,  com- 
pared with  1929.  The  operating  ratio, 
which  is  the  percentage  of  operating 
revenues  required  to  pay  operating  ex- 
penses, was  reduced  from  78.7  per  cent 
in  1931  to  73  per  cent  in  1932. 

After  meeting  all  obligations,  there 
remained  a  net  income  for  the  year  of 
$13,573,536,  which  was  equivalent  to 
$1.03  per  share  on  the  capital  stock. 
Out  of  this  net  income,  the  199th  divi- 
dend to  Pennsylvania  Railroad  stock- 
holders was  paid  on  March  15,  of  the 
present  year,  at  the  rate  of  one  per 
cent  on  the  par  value  of  the  stock.  The 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  paid  its 
stockholders  a  cash  return  upon  their 
investment   in   every  year  since  1847. 

"The  results  to  the  Company",  says 
General  W.  W.  Atterbury,  President,  in 
referring  to  the  record  of  1932,  "while 
not  satisfactory,  continue  to  compare 
favorably  with  those  attained  by  rail- 
roads generally". 


Work  was  continued  during  the  year 
upon  the  extensive  program  of  im- 
provements on  various  portions  of  the 
system,  but  on  a  reduced  scale  as  a 
result  of  economic  conditions.  Electri- 
fication was  completed  between  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  which,  with 
work  previously  finished,  affords  elec- 
tric operation  of  passenger  trains  be- 
tween New  York  and  Wilmington,  Del. 
The  Pennsylvania  system  now  has  392 
miles  of  line  and  1287  miles  of  track 
electrified.  Incident  to  the  electrifica- 
tion to  Washington,  all  of  the  telephone 
and  telegraph  wires  between  Wilming- 
ton and  that  city  have  been  placed  in 
underground  conduits. 

Progress  continued  on  the  new  pas- 
senger station  facilities  at  Philadelphia 
and  Newark,  N.  J.;  on  the  Baltimore 
improvements;  on  the  track  elevation 
and  grade  crossing  elimination  at  Chi- 
cago; and  on  the  new  Union  Terminal 
at  Cincinnati,  in  which  latter  the  Penn- 
sylvania is  interested  with  other  lines 
serving  that  city.  Work  on  important 
projects  was  carried  forward  at  a  num- 
ber of  other  points. 

During  the  year  52  electric  passenger 
locomotives  and  two  electric  freight  lo- 
comotives were  placed  in  service.  These 
will  constitute  part  of  the  equipment  to 
be  used  when  the  New  York-Washing- 
ton electrification  is  completed. 

To  aid  in  proceeding  with  the  im- 
provement work,  a  loan  of  $27,500,000 
was  granted  to  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road by  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  for  an  additional  loan  of  $2,000,000 
for  the  construction  of  1,285  improved 
type  steel  box  cars,  which  are  now  being 
built  in  the  company's  shops. 

The  schedule  of  the  "Broadway  Lim- 


ited" between  New  York  and  Chicago 
was  quickened  to  eighteen  hours,  in- 
stead of  twenty  as  heretofore.  The 
runs  of  other  through  trains  were  re- 
arranged and  quickened  to  improve  the 
service  to  the  public.  Sleeping  car 
service  between  New  England  points, 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis  was  increased. 
Extra  fares  were  eliminated  from  all 
trains  except  the  "Broadway  Limited". 

The  policy  of  speeding  up  freight 
train  service  and  placing  the  operations 
of  these  trains  upon  regular  schedules 
was  continued.  Additional  fast  service 
was  inaugurated  from  the  Pittsburgh 
district  to  New  England.  Approximately 
90  per  cent  of  all  Pennsylvania  freight 
trains  now  operate  on  regular  fast 
schedules. 

Store-door  collection  and  delivery  of 
freight  was  established  experimentally 
at  a  number  of  points  and  will  be  ex- 
tended as  conditions  warrant.  Further 
important  progress  was  made  in  co- 
ordinating rail  and  highway  service,  and 
in  the  use  of  containers,  demountable 
truck  bodies,  self-propelled  equipment 
and  specialized  types  of  equipment  for 
the  most  efficient  handling  of  certain 
commodities. 

General  Atterbury,  in  discussing  the 
general  railroad  situation,  says: 

"The  net  return  to  the  railroads  of 
the  country  for  1932  was  only  about  1.3 
per  cent  upon  their  investment  in  road 
and  equipment,  less  than  in  any  year 
since  1920,  and  comparing  with  two 
per  cent  in  1931;  3.4  per  cent  in  1930, 
and  5  per  cent  in  1929.  These  low  re- 
turns, as  has  been  repeatedly  empha- 
sized, are  clearly  inadequate  if  the 
railroads  are  to  have  that  sound  basis 
of  credit  necessary  to  attract  sufficient 
capital    to    continue    improving  their 
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plants  and  facilities. 

"As  pointed  out  in  previous  annual 
reports,  the  unsatisfactory  conditions  in 
the  railroad  industry,  while  accentuated 
by  the  present  depression,  are  due  in 
part  to  the  fact  that  during  periods  of 
expansion  the  railroads  are  not  per- 
mitted, because  of  inadequate  rates,  re- 
strictive legislation  and  subsidized  com- 
petition, to  participate,  as  do  other  in- 
dustries in  the  country's  prosperity.  All 
of  this  emphasizes  the  unsoundness  of 
existing  methods  of  governmental  regu- 
lation. 

"The  railroads  will  continue  to  be  the 
basic  transportation  agencies  of  the 
country.  They  fully  appreciate  that  in- 
formed public  opinion  desires  to  have 
them  accorded  fair  treatment,  and  arc 
confident  that  intelligent  consideration 
of  their  present  situation  will  result  in 
such  legislative  and  regulatory  relief  as 
will  insure  them  equality  of  opportun- 
ity to  engage  profitably  in  any  kind  of 
transportation  services  desired  by  the 
public." 


Freight  Surcharges  Extended 

Freight  rate  increases  under  the  so- 
called  15  per  cent  increase  case  have 
been  extended  to  September  30  (except 
the  surcharge  on  non-ferrous  ores  and 
concentrates)  by  the  I.  C.  C.  and  car- 
riers are  forbidden  to  make  more  than 
one  surcharge  of  6  cents  a  ton  in  con- 
nection with  the  transportation  of  lake 
cargo  coal  from  the  origination  mines 
to  the  ultimate  destination  after  March 
31.  Under  the  original  decision  all  in- 
creases were  to  have  expired  March 
31. 

The  railroads  also  are  forbidden  to 
do  away  with  the  Railroad  Credit  Corp., 
and  must  continue  the  marshalling  and 
distributing  plan  for  the  period  during 
which  the  surcharges  are  continued. 

The  commission  explained  that  it  was 
evident  that  the  surcharge  plan,  as  a 
temporary  emergency  measure,  al- 
though productive  of  some  net  increase 
in  revenue,  "falls  far  short  of  solving 
the  problem  of  credit  now  confronting 
the  railroads  generally." 

Continuance  of  the  surcharges  with- 
out limitation  or  condition,  it  was  said, 
would  be  equivalent  to  a  general  in- 
crease in  freight  rates.  "This  clearly  is 
not  justified  upon  the  present  record," 
the  commission  added.  "The  problems 
with  which  the  railroads  are  confronted 
today  cannot  be  solved  by  general  in- 
creases in  freight  rates.  Certainly  any 
substantial  increase  would  result  in  per- 
manent injury  to  the  railroads.  Their 
low  earnings  are  not  the  result  of  low 
rates." 

The  commission  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  surcharges,  as  such,  should  be 
brought  to  an  end,  but  felt  that  a  rea- 


sonable period  should  be  allowed  the 
carriers  to  file  tariffs  in  the  usual  way. 
proposing  such  readjustments  in  their 
rates,  as  they  feel  they  can  justify.  In 
view  of  this,  the  commission  will  per- 
mit blanket  tariffs  to  become  effective 
on  short  notice  without  suspension, 
continuing  in  effect  until  and  including 
September  30,  1933,  the  present  sur- 
charges with  the  exceptions  already 
noted. 

Continuance  of  the  surcharges  was 
protested  not  only  by  numerous  manu- 
facturers, state  railroad  commissioners 
and  certain  large  shippers  of  commodi- 
ties, but  also  by  a  group  of  railroads, 
who  believed  that  the  higher  rates  were 
a  handicap  to  business  and  the  good 
derived  for  a  few  carriers  did  not  offset 
the  slowing  up  in  business  for  the  in- 
dustry as  a  whole. 

Chief  beneficiaries  of  the  surcharges 
last  year  were  the  four  eastern  trunk 
lines.  The  Pennsylvania,  as  a  result 
of  the  freight  rate  increases,  received 
an  additional  $7,600,000  last  year;  the 
New  York  Central,  $6,000,000;  Baltimore 
&  Ohio,  $3,500,000;  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  $2,300,000.  Carriers  specializing 
in  agricultural  products  were  not  so 
much  affected,  the  Atchison,  for  in- 
stance, receiving  $1,600,000,  additional 
last  year,  the  Union  Pacific  $1,100,000, 
and  the  Great  Northern  a  little  better 
than  $600,000. 


Canadian  Roads  Pool  Fast  Trains 

Pooling  of  train  services  that  will 
effect  an  economy  of  well  over  $500,000 
a  year  has  been  agreed  upon  between 
the  Canadian  Pacific  and  Canadian  Na- 
tional Railways  and  will  become  effec- 
tive on  Sunday,  April  2.  The  services 
concerned  are  those  between  Toronto 
and  Ottawa  and  between  Montreal  and 
Toronto.  The  latter  affects  the  Inter- 
national Limited  of  the  Canadian  Na- 
tional Railways,  the  fastest  train  in  the 
world  for  this  distance  and  the  Cana- 
dian, the  crack  flyer  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific. 

Under  the  plan  the  service  of  the 
International  and  the  Canadian  will  be 
consolidated.  Instead  of  two  fast  trains 
daily  there  will  be  one  afternoon  pool 
train  in  each  direction.  The  west- 
bound pool  train  will  leave  Windsor 
station,  Montreal,  daily  at  3:15  p.m., 
and  travel  over  Canadian  Pacific  lines 
to  a  point  about  fifteen  miles  west  of 
Montreal  where  it  will  cross  over  to 
Canadian  National  lines  for  the  balance 
of  the  run  to  Toronto  which  will  be 
reached  at  9:45  p.m.  Westbound  this 
train  will  make  all  its  present  stops 
and  connect  at  Brockville  with  a  pool 
train  leaving  Ottawa  at  3:15  p.m.  East- 
bound  the  entire  journey  will  be  over 
Canadian   National   lines   with  a  con- 


necting pool  train  at  Brockville  for 
Ottawa. 

Between  Ottawa  and  Toronto  all 
trains  will  be  consolidated  and  the  night 
service  will  be  over  Canadian  Pacific 
lines.  Further  moves  towards  the  elim- 
ination of  competitive  service  on  other 
parts  of  both  systems  are  under  consid- 
eration both  in  the  east  and  west. 


Fuller  Dinner  Pails  for  U.  P.  Men 

Four  hundred  Los  Angeles  railroad 
men  had  fuller  dinner  pails  as  the  result 
of  an  ambitious  production  policy  by 
Fox  Films.  The  men — locomotive  engi- 
neers, machinists  and  shop  hands — more 
than  100  of  whom  had  been  out  of 
work  for  months,  were  hired  to  man  the 
Union  Pacific  shops  which  served  as  a 
location  for  "The  Power  and  the 
Glory." 

Each  man  was  paid  his  union  or  es- 
tablished wage  in  the  pursuit  by  Direc- 
tor William  K.  Howard  of  authenticity 
and  business-like  activity  in  the  U.  P. 
shops. 

The  railroadmen,  made  extras  for  the 
occasion,  were  obtained  through  the 
employment  agency  of  the  Union  Pa- 
cific. Each  man  was  assigned  a  duty 
by  regular  shop  foremen.  Many  of  the 
100  or  so  who  hadn't  worked  in  months 
were  in  desperate  plights,  according  to 
railroad  executives,  and  sorely  needed 
the  money  paid  them  by  the  movie 
company. 

After  first  "shooting"  a  scene  of  the 
shops  in  full  operation,  Howard  directed 
a  vivid  strike  scene  utilizing  his  "extras" 
and  the  cast  of  principals  headed  by 
Spencer  Tracy  and  Colleen  Moore. 


Pacific  Railway  Club's  New  Officers 

The  Pacific  Railway  Club  has  elected 
the  following  to  serve  as  officers  during 
the  coming  year:  D.  C.  Wilkens,  com- 
mercial agent,  Western  Pacific,  presi- 
dent; Alfred  J.  Lundberg,  president, 
East  Bay  Street  Railways,  and  Key 
System,  Ltd.,  first  vice-president;  A.  A. 
Lowe,  supervisor  of  transportation, 
Southern  Pacific,  second  vice-president; 
Roy  W.  Hunt,  fuel  supervisor,  Santa 
Fe  Railway,  treasurer;  William  S.  Woll- 
ner,  secretary.  During  the  year  just 
closed  the  Pacific  Railway  Club  held 
six  meetings  in  San  Francisco,  four  in 
Oakland,  and  one  each  in  Sacramento 
and  Los  Angeles. 


California  Road  to  Reorganize 

The  Minarets  &  Western  Railway 
Co.,  Ltd.,  has  filed  with  the  I.  C.  C.  a 
copy  of  its  petition  asking  permission 
of  the  federal  court  for  the  southern 
district  of  California  to  effect  a  reor- 
ganization under  the  new  bankruptcy 
law. 

Inability  to  pay  obligations  was  cited. 
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The  road  has  $1,388,000  of  long  term 
bonded  indebtedness  outstanding,  of 
which  $25,000  is  matured.  The  petitioner 
defaulted  in  the  payment  of  its  semi- 
annual interest  due  August  1,  1932  and 
February  1,  1933,  aggregating  $76,340. 
In  addition,  it  has  about  $18,000  of  cur- 
rent liabilities. 

The  commission  has  designated  a 
panel  of  four  men  from  which  the  court 
will  select  a  trustee  to  conserve  the 
assets  and  operate  the  property.  The 
panel  includes  W.  C.  Fankhauser,  Alan 
P.  Matthew,  Max  Thelen,  all  of  San 
Francisco,  and  George  R.  Sykes,  of 
Pinedale,  Calif. 


San  Francisco  Transportation  Club 
Elects  New  Officers 

The  Transportation  Club  of  San 
Francisco,  has  elected  Frank  H.  Hocken, 
assistant  freight  traffic  manager  of  the 
Western  Pacific,  as  its  president  for  the 
ensuing  year.  Other  officers  elected  at 
the  annual  meeting  were:  L.  L.  Foley, 
traffic  manager,  Swift  &  Co.,  first  vice- 
president;  W.  E.  Carpenter,  superin- 
tendent, Railway  Express  Agency,  Inc., 
second  vice-president;  and  J.  A.  Ret- 
tew,  western  traffic  manager,  The  Giant 
Powder  Co.,  Consolidated,  secretary- 
treasurer. 

In  addition  to  the  officers,  the  fol- 
lowing will  serve  on  the  board  of  direc- 
tors: T.  H.  Fox,  general  agent,  Illinois 
Central;  R.  O.  Hoedel,  auditor,  Pacific 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.;  C.  A. 
Perkes,  assistant  freight  traffic  man- 
ager, Pacific  Steamship  Lines;  Press 
Bancroft,  district  freight  agent,  South- 
ern Pacific  Lines;  and  R.  D.  Johnson, 
division  passenger  agent,  Atchison,  To- 
peka  &  Santa  Fe. 


Barge-Rail  Rate  Reaffirmed 

The  I.  C.  C.  has  reaffirmed  a  prev- 
ious ruling  requiring  railroads  in  the 
south  and  southwest  to  join  with  the 
Mississippi  Valley  Barge  Line  and  the 
American  Barge  Line  Co.  in  the  publi- 
cation of  joint  barge-rail  rates  on  all 
freight  traffic. 

The  original  ruling  was  appealed  by 
the  railroads  who  asserted  that  the  rates 
published  under  these  arrangements  on 
the  basis  of  80  per  cent  of  all-rail  rates 
would  give  the  barges  a  complete  mon- 
opoly to  the  exclusion  of  the  all-rail 
route. 

Commissioner  Mahaffic  renewed  his 
dissent,  insisting  that  a  full  hearing 
should  be  held.  "I  do  not  believe  we 
are  required  to  proceed  without  the 
benefit  of  a  record  on  which  to  base 
our  action,"  Mr.  Mahaffie  stated. 

In  view  of  the  determined  opposition 
which  the  railroads  have  displayed  in 
this  case  the  general  belief  is  that  they 


will  resort  to  the  courts  in  an  effort  to 
enjoin  the  order. 


House-to-House  Canvass  to  Sell 
Tickets 

Seeking  to  stimulate  travel  by  train, 
3,500  employes  of  the  Maine  Central 
Railroad  will  make  a  house-to-house 
canvass  selling  railroad  tickets.  Offi- 
cials and  employes  will  participate  in 
the  novel  drive  to  sell,  Easter  excursion 
tickets  from  stations  in  Maine  to  Bos- 
ton, in  every  city  and  town  served 
by  the  road.  Each  of  the  3500  house- 
to-house  salesmen  and  saleswomen  has 
been  assigned  10  houses  in  the  cam- 
paign, making  a  total  of  35,000  Maine 
homes  to  be  visited  in  the  drive.  Each 
official  and  employee  will  report  back 
the  number  of  sales  made,  and  the  re- 
sult will  be  compared  with  sales  by 
former  methods  of  calling  attention  to 
special  low-fare  excursions. 


10  to  15  Per  Cent  Increase 

Daniel  Willard,  president  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  is  quoted 
in  a  Cincinnati  interview  as  stating 
that  an  increase  of  10  to  15  per  cent 
in  their  business  would  make  every- 
thing "all  right,"  for  the  railroads 
again. 


Low  Fares  to  the  Chicago  Fair 

Railroads  in  Western  Passenger  As- 
sociation will  establish  low  coach-party 
rates  on  June  1  to  meet  motor- vehicle 
competition  for  travelers  to  the  Century 
of  Progress  Exhibition  at  Chicago. 


Great  Northern  Opens  Spokane  Shops 

The  Great  Northern  Railroad  shops 
at  Spokane,  Wash.,  were  leopened 
April  3,  giving  employment  to  250 
men  on  a  five-and-one-half-day  week 
basis. 


Here's  How  the  French  Solve  the 
Problem 

Although  the  Paganon  railroad  re- 
form bill  has  not  yet  been  published, 
the  general  outline  of  the  bill  calls  for 
no  contemplation  of  drastic  regrouping 
of  the  French  railroads.  Reliance  is 
placed  upon  a  series  of  economies  in 
operation  and  management,  together 
with  reduction  in  the  passenger  and 
transport  tax  from  32  per  cent  to  12 
per  cent.  This  means  additional  reve- 
nue of  450,000,000  francs  annually  for 
the  railways  since  the  fares  are  to  re- 
main unchanged  for  the  public. 

No  general  increase  in  freight  rates 
is  contemplated.  On  the  contrary,  some 
are  lowered  in  order  to  facilitate  com- 
petition with  highway  traffic  while  oth- 
ers are  raised  where  there  is  no  such 
competition.   Substitution  of  steam  loco- 


motives by  auto  trains  and  certain  rail 
routes  by  motor  buses  are  suggested  in 
the  bill. 

Capital  expenditures  will  be  cut  one- 
third  below  1932.  Since  the  charters 
of  the;  companies  terminate  between 
1950  and  1960,  each  board  henceforth 
will  include  two  government  delegates. 

Deficit  of  the  French  railroads  is  fig- 
ured at  11,000,000  Fr.  daily,  or  4,000,- 
000,000  Fr.  a  year  and  the  Paganon  re- 
form bill  provides  economies  amount- 
ing to  2,000,000,000  Fr.  The  roads 
themselves  already  have  effected  econ- 
omies amounting  to  1,250,000,000  Fr. 
annually  but  the  1932  deficit  of  the 
seven  grouped  systems  amounted  to 
4,300,000,000  Fr. 


Believe  It  Or  Not— Taxes  Are  Ruled 
Out 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the 
Maryland  Senate  to  exempt  the  Wash- 
ington, Baltimore  &  Annapolis  Rail- 
road Co.  from  all  taxes  for  two  more 
years.  The  measure  was  introduced  at 
the  request  of  the  receiver  for  the  rail- 
road. The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  recently  ruled  that  the 
Act  of  the  1931  legislature,  which  ex- 
empted the  railway  from  all  taxation 
during  1932  and  1933,  was  valid. 

The  measure  pointed  out  that  the 
company  failed  to  earn  its  operating 
charges  for  1932,  and  contended  that 
the  railway  service  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  the  welfare  of  the  state, 
particularly  to  those  communities  along 
the  line  of  service.  Contributions  to 
the  cost  of  constructing  railroad  cross- 
ings, made  under  the  authority  of  the 
State  Roads  Commission,  would  also 
be  exempted. 


Maine  Central  Cuts  Operating  Expenses 
24.9% 

Continued  and  increasing  diversion 
of  traffic  to  unregulated  agencies  of 
transportation  was  an  important  con- 
tributing factor  to  the  decline  in  gross 
revenues  of  the  Maine  Central  in  1932, 
it  is  stated  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
road.  Loss  of  revenues  by  the  Maine 
Central  resulted  in  a  loss  to  the  tax- 
payers of  the  State  of  Maine  of  $221,- 
710.46  in  1932.  The  Maine  excise  tax 
paid  by  the  Maine  Central  which  is 
based  on  results  for  the  previous  year 
decreased  that  amount.  The  continued 
loss  of  revenue  by  the  railroad  in  1932, 
will  result  in  further  burdens  on  the 
state's  taxpayers  in  that  the  railroad 
excise  tax  in  1933  will  show  an  even 
larger  decrease. 

Notwithstanding  a  reduction  of  $3,- 
635,879.34  (or  24.42  per  cent)  in  reve- 
nues, during  the  year,  operating  ex- 
penses were  reduced  $2,879,972.98  (or 
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24.93  per  cent),  which,  with  reduction 
in  other  items,  produced  a  net  railway 
operating  income  only  $286,336.43  (or 
15.59  per  cent)  less  than  last  year.  The 
amount  available  for  fixed  charges  in 
spite  of  the  tremendous  falling  off  in 
gross  revenues  was  only  12.63  per  cent 
less  than  in  1931. 

President  French's  report  points  out 
that  "notwithstanding  a  decrease  for 
maintenance  of  way  and  structures  of 
$581,990.93,  tracks  and  roadbed  have 
been  adequately  maintained."  It  goes 
on  to  state  that  "with  the  necessity  for 
economy,  repairs  of  locomotives  and  cars 
have  been  limited  to  the  maintenance  of 
equipment  needed  for  the  reduced  vol- 
ume of  business,  and  such  equipment 
has  been  maintained  in  safe  and  serv- 
iceable condition."  The  report  points 
out  that  any  marked  increase  in  business 
would  result  in  a  considerable  amount 
of  repair  work  being  necessary,  pro- 
viding more  employment  in  the  road's 
shops. 

Freight  revenues  during  1932  were 
$8,849,452.29,  it  is  shown,  a  reduction 
of  $2,481,445.86  (or  21.90  per  cent)  as 
compared  with  1931.  The  Maine  Cen- 
tral carried  398,593  less  passengers  in 
1932  than  in  the  previous  year,  with  a 
resultant  decrease  in  passenger  reve- 
nues of  $819,725.08  (or  40.26  per  cent). 

The  Maine  Central  Transportation 
Co.,  the  railroad's  highway  motor  coach 
subsidiary,  made  a  profit  of  $10,602.83 
in  1932,  as  compared  with  a  loss  of 
$17,418.01  in  1931,  !he  report  states. 
This  revenue  was  confr.ibuted  to  the 
railroad  and  was  "in  addition  to  the 
savings  in  rail  operation  which  the 
company  has  been  able  to  make  by  cur- 
tailment of  unprofitable  train  service," 
and  substitution  of  motor  coach  lines. 
The  report  states  that  "several  new 
(motor  coach)  lines  were  added  during 
the  year  so  that  passenger  service 
(motor  coach)  is  now  being  furnished 
between  Portland  and  Bangor,  Port- 
land and  Lewiston,  Brunswick  and 
Lewiston,  Augusta  and  South  Gardiner, 
Newport  and  Dover-Foxcroft,  Bangor 
and  Bucksport,  and  Ellsworth  and  Bar 
Harbor. 


C.  &  O.  Cuts  Operating  Expenses 
24.9% 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad's  1932 
revenues  declined  17.4  per  cent  from 
the  1931  level,  J.  J.  Bernet,  president, 
says  in  the  company's  annual  report  to 
stockholders.  "The  management,  how- 
ever, was  able  to  reduce  operating  ex- 
penses to  the  extent  of  $18,532,746  or 
24.9  per  cent,  of  which  approximately 
$3,400,000  represents  reductions  of  10 
per  cent  from  the  pay  of  employees  pur- 
suant to  agreement  reached  at  Chicago, 


and  other  reductions  in  wages  and  sal- 
aries of  officers  and  employees,"  Mr. 
Bernet  continue-.  "The  ratio  of  oper- 
ating expenses  to  revenues  was  56.7 
per  cent,  compared  with  62.3  per  cent 
for  1931. 

"Notwithstanding  the  necessity  for 
economies,  the  equipment,  roadway, 
track  and  structures  were  maintained 
in  good  condition  throughout  the  year. 

"The  increase-  in  rates  on  certain 
commodities,  which  became  effective 
January  4,  1932,  amounted  to  $2,362,224. 

"In  February.  1932,  your  company 
acquired  46,20(1  additional  shares  of 
common  stock  of  Pere  Marquette  Rwy. 
Co.,  and,  under  an  option  agreement, 
the  right  to  acquire  167,300  shares  of 
the  common  stock  of  the  New  York, 
Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Railroad  Co.  and 
215,000  shares  of  common  stock  of  Erie 
Railroad  Co.  These  transactions  are 
reflected  in  the  balance  sheet  in  ac- 
counts investments  in  affiliated  com- 
panies $510,048;  special  deposits  $3,- 
440,700,  and  loan.-  and  bills  payable 
$3,950,000." 


Seek  to  Abandon  102  Miles  of  Rail 

Abandonment  of  102  miles  of  rail- 
road in  California  and  Nevada  was  pro- 
posed to  the  I.C.C.  by  the  Southern 
Pacific  Co.  The  mileage,  owned  by  the 
Central  Pacific  Ry.  and  operated  by 
the  Southern  Pacific,  includes  76  miles 
of  branch  line  between  Tonopah  Junc- 
tion, Nevada,  and  Tom,  California,  and 
a  26-mile  branch  between  Churchill  and 
Mound  House,  Nevada. 


Nortu./JT*  Shippers  Organize  for  Equal 
Regulation  of'Common  r?f,riers 

Business  men  and  their  organiza"r.i°ns 
in  Minnesota  and  the  Northwest  ha^f 
joined  in  forming  the  Citizens  Trans- 
portation League,  to  fight  for  cheaper 
freight  transportation  through  equal 
regulation  of  all  common  carriers,  with- 
drawal of  government  subsidies,  direct 
or  indirect,  from  trucks  and  barge  lines 
and  forcing  each  form  of  transportation 
to  pay  its  fair  share  of  taxes.  Mem- 
bership of  the  League  already  exceeds 
10,000. 

Paul  F.  Scheune  mann,  of  Minne- 
apolis, traffic  manager  of  the  Monarch 
Elevator  Company,  is  president  of  the 
league.  He  has  been  prominent  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Northwest  Shippers  Ad- 
visory Board  since  its  organization  and 
is  a  member  of  its  executive  commit- 
tee and  chairman  of  its  grain  and  joint 
heavier  loading  committees.  Frederic 
Crosby  of  St.  Paul,  vice  president  of 
the  American  Hoist  &  Derrick  Co.,  is 
vice  president  of  the  League.  J.  W. 
Wilkins,  of  St.  Paul,  is  secretary. 


The  league,  dedicated  to  "a  construc- 
tive program  to  reduce  taxes,  make 
highways  safer  and  maintain  orderly, 
efficient  transportation  at  lowest  possi- 
ble rates,"  invites  as  members  the  fol- 
lowing: Producers  and  shippers  de- 
pendent upon  railroad  transportation 
and  lowest  possible  freight  rates.  Tax- 
payers eager  to  stop  subsidies  to  pri- 
vate business.  Consumers  to  whom  all 
taxes  and  freight  bills  are  passed  on 
through  higher  taxes  for  everything  they 
buy.  Farmers  and  merchants  whose 
markets  and  prices  are  demoralized  by- 
unregulated  highways  and  waterway 
transporation.  Railroad  employes  whose 
livelihoods  have  been  taken  away  or 
imperiled  by  unfair  regulation  and  sub- 
sidized competition.  Insurance  policy- 
holders, savings  bank  depositors  and 
investors  whose  protection  depends  upon 
maintaining  the  integrity  of  railroad 
securities. 


Coal  Loadings  Increase  on  N.  &  W. 

The  Norfolk  &  Western  was  able  not 
only  to  show  a  small  gain  in  gross  reve- 
nue in  February,  but  also  an  increase 
of  $585,936  in  net  income  for  dividends 
as  compared  with  the  like  month  of 
1932. 

There  was  enough  coal  moved  over 
the  system  to  counteract  a  decrease  in 
other  carloadings  which  explains  the 
favorable  figures  for  gross  revenue. 
Coal  loadings  increased  to  42,411  cars 
from  39,542  in  February  last  year.  To- 
tal carloadings  were  off  about  2  per 
cent. 

Despite  the  fact  that  in  February,  for 
the  first  time  wage  scale  was  on  the 
same  basis  as  a  year  previous,  reduc- 
tion in  maintenance  of  way  and  equip- 
ment averaged  nearly  20  per  cent.  This 
was  aided  by  bringing  down  payroll 
and  maintenance  forces  about  18  per 
^"*nt,  and  a  reduction  in  working  time. 
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The  Pennsylvania  Railroad 


SUMMARY  OF  ANNUAL  REPORT  FOR  1932 


The  86th  annual  report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  covering  operations 
for  the  year  1932,  will  be  formally  presented  to  the  stockholders  at  the  annual  meeting 
on  April  11th,  1933.  The  report  sliows  that  although  total  operating  revenues,  the 
lowest  since  1911,  declined  over  $116,000,000,  or  26%,  as  compared  with  1931,  the  Company 
earned  a  net  income  of  $13,573,536.  This  was  equivalent  to  2.06%  upon  the  outstanding 
capital  stock  at  the  close  of  the  year  as  compared  with  2.97%  upon  the  amount  outstanding 
at  the  close  of  1931.  Net  income  per  share  (par  $50.)  was  $1.03,  as  compared  with  $1.49 
in  1931. 

OPERATING  RESULTS 

IQ02        Comparison  with  1931 
Increase  or  Decrease 

Total  Operating  Revenues  were   $331,393,458    D$l  16,696,821 

Total  Operating  Expenses  were    242,011,603    D  110,854,328 

Leaving  Net  Revenue  of   $  89,381,855    D$  5,842,493 

Taxes  amounted  to    28,231,430   D  1,738,307 

Equipment,  Joint  Facility  Rents,  etc.,  amounted  to  . . .    12.018,387    D  2,180,418 

Leaving  Net  Railway  Operating  Income  of   $  49,132,038    D$  1,923,768 

Income  from  Investments  and  Other  Sources 

amounted  to    46,599,391    D  1,485,942 

Making  Gross  Income  of  $  95,731,429   D$  3,409,710 

Rental  Paid  Leased  Lines,  Interest  on  Funded  Debt 

and  Other  Charges  amounted  to    82.157,893     I  2,958,252 

Leaving  Net  Income  (Equal  to  2.06%  of  Capital 

Stock)   $  13,573,536   D$  6,367,962 

A  dividend  of  1%,  amounting  to  $6,583,848,  was  paid  to  stockholders  on  March  15,  1933,  and 
charged  against  net  income  for  1932. 

*      *  * 

Achievement  of  the  results  recorded  above,  notwithstanding  extremely  adverse  business  con- 
ditions, reflects  outstanding  credit  upon  the  officers  and  employees.  -  The  stockholders  and 
bondholders  can  cooperate  with  them  in  a  most  effective  way  and  promote  our  mutual 
interests  by  continuing  their  own  efforts  to  secure  additional  passenger  and  freight  traffic 
for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

W.  W.  ATTERBURY, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  April  Ath,  1933  President. 


The  Pennsylvania  Railroad 

Carries  More  Passengers ,  Hauls  More  Freight 
Than  Any  Other  Railroad  in  America 

SHIP      AND      TRAVEL      VIA  PENNSYLVANIA 


Stockho  ders  may  obtain  copies  of  the  Annual  Report  from  J.  Taney  Willcox,  Secretary,  Broad  Street  Station  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 
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New  Record  of  Gross  Ton  Miles 
per  Train  Hour 

A  new  record  of  gross  ton  miles  per 
train  hour  was  achieved  during  1932 
by  the  Boston  &  Maine  railroad  accord- 
ing to  their  annual  report  which  has 
just  been  made  public.  The  gross  ton 
miles  per  train  hour  for  the  year  was 
23,031,  as  compared  with  22,597  in  1931. 
In  both  1931  and  1932  gross  ton  miles 
per  train  hour  figures  established  new 
all-time  records  for  the  road.  The  ratio 
of  operating  expenses  to  operating  reve- 
nues was  kept  at  73.07.  The  report 
points  out  that  express  revenues  have 
been  especially  affected  by  truck  com- 
petition during  1932,  recording  a  drop 
of  $563,342.75  (or  38.74  per  cent)  over 
1931. 

The  report  states  that  the  road  has 
given  "much  time  and  thought  ...  to 
the  practical  coordination  of  rail  and 
highway  facilities,  in  order  to  provide 
better  service  to  shippers  and  receivers 
of  freight  and  to  bring  business  back  to 
the  rails.  Pick-up-and-delivery  service 
was  provided  at  most  points  on  the 
lines  of  the  railroad,  and  has  been  ex- 
tended to  cover  less-than-carload  busi- 
ness moving  between  points  local  to  the 
Boston  and  Maine,  and  many  points  on 
other  lines.  Experiments  that  give 
promise  of  some  effective  results  will 
continue  to  be  made  to  meet  unregu- 
lated and  subsidized  competition." 

Freight  revenue  for  the  year  was  $29.- 
784,948.85,  a  decrease  of  $8,073,242.13 
(or  21.32  per  cent)  as  compared  with 
1931.  Passenger  revenue  was  $8,109,- 
168.47,  a  decrease  of  $3,335,866.84  (or 
29.15  per  cent).  The  number  of  local 
and  commutation  passengers  carried  de- 
creased 4,277.288  (or  20  per  cent).  The 
number  of  interline  passengers  decreased 
313,253  (or  28.8  per  cent).  Revenue 
from  the  United  States  mail  decreased 
$79,283.94  (or  5.19  per  cent).  The  re- 
port of  the  activities  at  the  railroad's 
waterfront  terminals  in  Boston  shows 
the  number  of  vessels  docked  at  Bos- 
ton and  Maine  piers  in  1932  was  475,  as 
compared  with  562  in  1931.  Decrease 
in  tonnage  handled  was  about  15  per 
cent.  Grain  for  export  showed  an  in- 
crease of  12  per  cent  over  1931. 

The  Boston  &  Maine  Transportation 
Co.,  highway  subsidiary  of  the  railroad, 
showed  a  substantial  decline  in  revenues 
from  operation  of  buses.  "Long  haul 
interstate  business  was  sharply  affected 
by  unregulated  competition,"  the  report 
states.  "Revenues  from  truck  opera- 
tions declined,  but  operating  expenses 
were  reduced  sufficiently  to  show  a 
profit."  The  operations  of  the  Trans- 
portation company  resulted  in  a  net 
loss  of  $23,581.06,  contrasted  with  a 
profit  in  1931,  but,  the  report  points  out, 


continued  operation  of  the  Transporta- 
tion company  permitted  the  railroad  to 
make  very  large  operating  savings  by 
the  substitution  of  highway  service  for 
rail  lines.  Continued  steam  operations 
on  such  lines,  it  was  stated,  would  have 
resulted  in  a  greater  loss. 


For  Sale  Cheap  45  Mile  Railroad 

Carl  Gray,  Jr.,  vice  president  of  the 
Chicago,  St.  Paul.  Minneapolis  &  Oma- 
ha, offered  to  sell  a  45-mile  branch  line 
in  northeastern  Nebraska  for  $104,000, 
its  junk  value,  throwing  in  an  engine 
and  car.  Mr.  Gray  appeared  before  the 
state  railway  commission  to  back  up 
a  written  refusal  to  continue  operation 
of  the  line,  abandoned  with  the  consent 
of  the  I.  C.  C.  He  predicted  that  with- 
in three  years  must  of  the  branch  line 
mileage  in  the  agricultural  sections  of 
the  country  would  be  taken  up.  Farmers 
are  using  trucks,  he  said,  in  the  face 
of  rail  solicitation  and  lowered  rates. 

Unemployed  railroad  men  have  offered 
to  operate  the  road's  line  on  a  profit 
sharing  basis  if  the  counties  through 
which  it  runs  will  buy  it. 

Construction  and 
Equipment 

The   American    Railway  Association 

has  ordered  five  sample  A.R.A.  50-ton 
steel  box  cars  from  the  American  Rail- 
way Car  Institute.  The  cars  which  are 
of  the  design  adopted  by  letter  ballot  in 
1932  will  be  built  at  McKees  Rocks, 
Pa.,  by  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Co. 

The  United  Fruit  Co.  has  ordered  42 
fifteen-ton  fruit  cars  for  use  on  the 
Santa  Marta  Ry.  in  Colombia  from  the 
Pullman  Car  &  Mfg.  Corp. 

The  Pennsylvania  is  buying  switches, 
bars,  sheets,  tubes  and  shapes  of  vari- 
ous types  which  will  require  about  10,- 
000  tons  of  steel. 

The  Missouri-Kansas-Texas  has  or- 
dered four  lounge  cars  from  the  Ameri- 
can Car  &  Fdry.  Co. 

The  Green  Lines,  Inc.,  of  New  York 
have  ordered  50  Indiana  buses  from  the 
White  Motor  Co.  The  buses  are  to  be 
equipped  with  24-passenger  pay-as-you- 
enter  all-metal  bodies  and  are  to  be 
used  for  cross  town  service  in  New 
York  City.  This  is  the  third  large  fleet 
order  of  recent  weeks  for  Indiana  buses. 
Thirteen  were  purchased  a  few  days 
ago  by  the  Columbus  Transportation 
Co.  of  Columbus,  Ga.,  a  subsidiary  of 
the  Georgia  Power  &  Light  Co.,  and  10 
are  now  being  placed  in  service  by  the 
Cleveland  Railway  Co. 

The  Twin  Coach  Corporation,  Kent, 
Ohio  have  just  completed  delivery  of 
40  twenty-passenger  buses  to  the  San 
Antonio  Public  Service  Co.,  San  An- 
tonio, Tex. 


The  Wheeling  Steel  Corp.  has  ordered 
a  motor-driven  transfer  car  from  the 
Koppel  Industrial  Car  &  Equipment  Co. 

The  United  States  Navy  Department 

has  been  requesting  bids  on  two  Diesel- 
electric  switching  locomotives,  five  nar- 
row gage  flat  cars  and  three  30-ton  box 
cars. 

The  St.  Louis  &  Troy  has  been  auth- 
orized by  the  I.  C.  C.  to  acquire  and 
operate  a  5.2-mile  line  extending  from 
Troy,  Mo.,  to  Moscow,  this  line  being 
a  segment  of  the  St.  Louis  &  Hannibal, 
the  abandonment  of  which  has  been 
authorized.  The  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  has  been  authorized  to  construct 
a  connection  with  the  St.  Louis  &  Troy 
at  a  point  near  Moscow.  The  new 
company  is  also  authorized  to  issue  a 
promissory  note  for  $30,000  and  200 
shares  of  capital  stock  without  par  value, 
the  note  and  100  shares  to  be  issued  in 
payment  for  the  line  which  is  acquired, 
and  the  remaining  shares  to  be  sold  at 
not  less  than  $100  each  and  the  pro- 
ceeds used  for  rehabilitation  and  pur- 
chase of  equipment. 

The  Delaware  &  Hudson  has  ordered 
from  the  General  Railway  Signal  Co. 
materials  for  the  installation  of  a  cen- 
tralized traffic  control  four  lever  system 
at  Whitehall,  N.  Y. 

The  Boston  &  Albany  has  ordered 
625  tons  of  tie  plates  from  the  Jones  & 
Laughlin  Steel  Corp. 

The  Union  Pacific  System  are  secur- 
ing bids  for  equipment  to  be  used  in 
repairing  the  tie-treating  plant  at  The 
Dalles,  Ore.,  which  was  damaged  by 
fire  on  February  5.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  cost  of  repairing  the  damage  will  be 
about  $75,000. 

Contracts  for  grading  the  13-mile  line 
between  Negley,  Ohio,  and  Smith's  Fer- 
ry, Pa.,  being  built  by  the  Montour  R. 
R.,  have  been  awarded  to  the  following 
companies:  Riley  &  Quinn,  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio,  72.000  cu.  yd.;  the  Hine- 
McKinley  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  90,000  cu. 
yd.;  and  James  S.  Rinehart,  Liverpool, 
Ohio,  35,000  cu.  yd.  A  contract  for  the 
construction  of  a  1000-ft.  single-track 
tunnel  near  Smith's  Ferry  has  been 
awarded  to  the  Booth  &  Flinn  Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

The  receivers  of  the  St.  Louis-San 
Francisco  Ry.  have  been  authorized  by 
the  Court  to  spend  approximately  $720,- 
000  for  improvements  during  the  first 
half  of  the  year.  This  sum  will  be  used 
principally  for  laying  heavy  rail,  provid- 
ing additional  ballast  and  for  some 
bridge  work. 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  has  awarded 
a  contract  to  Haley,  Chisholm  &  Mor- 
ris, Charlottesville,  Va.,  to  enlarge  the 
Little  Bend  tunnel  at  Hilldale,  W.  Va., 
at  a  cost  of  about  $349,000.    It  has  also 
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authorized  the  rebuilding  of  a  portion 
of  bridge  No.  11  over  Mill  creek  at 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  at  a  cost  of  about 
$153,500. 


Changes  in  Personnel 

Executive  &  Operating 
R.  H.  Aishton,  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Railway  Association,  at  a  meeting 
held  in  Chicago  on  March  22,  was 
elected  to  the  new  position  of  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors,  and  M.  J. 
Gormley,  executive  vice-president,  was 
elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  asso- 
ciation, succeeding  Mr.  Aishton.  The 
appointments  became  effective  April  1. 
Alfred  P.  Thorn,  general  counsel  of  the 
Association  of  Railway  Executives,  is 
to  become  associate  general  counsel  of 
the  association  and  will  be  succeeded  as 
general  counsel  by  R.  V.  Fletcher,  gen- 
eral counsel  of  the  Illinois  Central  and 
chairman  of  the  legislative  committee 
of  the  Association  of  Railway  Execu- 
tives. W.  C.  Kendall,  manager  of  the 
railroad  relations  section  of  the  Car 
Service  division,  A.  R.  A.,  will  succeed 
Mr.  Gormley  as  chairman  of  that  divi- 
sion, a  post  the  latter  has  held  in  addi- 
tion to  the  executive  vice-presidency  of 
the  association. 

Dana  C.  Douglass,  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Maine  Central, 
has  been  promoted  to  the  position  of 
executive  vice  president,  and  will  assume 
supervision  of  all  operating  activities  in- 
cluding traffic  and  accounting.  Mr. 
Douglass  has  been  in  the  service  of  the 
Maine  Central  for  more  than  38  years, 
starting  as  a  stenographer  in  the  gen- 
eral passenger  agent's  office  in  June, 
1894. 

Ogden  L.  Mills,  former  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  Malcolm  P.  Aldrich, 
New  York,  were  elected  directors  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  stockholders.  Election  of  Mr. 
Mills  marks  a  resumption  with  the 
Southern  Pacific  of  directorial  duties  by 
members  of  his  family  which  continued 
unbrokenly  from  1900  to  1929,  his 
grandfather,  D.  O.  Mills,  having  served 
as  a  director  from  1900  to  1907,  and  his 
father,  Ogden  Mills,  having  served  in  a 
like  capacity  and  also  as  a  member  of 
the  executive  committee  from  1906  until 
his  death  in  1929. 

Guy  A.  Thomas,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Commander- Larrabee  Co., 
Minneapolis,  has  been  elected  a  director 
of  the  Chicago  Great  Western. 

L.  B.  Manning  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Aviation  Corp.  to  succeed 
R.  F.  Hoyt,  resigned.  Raymond  S. 
Pruitt  has  been  elected  secretary  and 
ge'neral  counsel  and  L.  L.  Young  has 
been  appointed  vice  president.  T.  J. 
Dunnion  has  been  elected  treasurer. 


I(.  H.  Aishton 
Elected  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
the  A.R.A. 


Mr.  Hoyt  issued  the  following  state- 
ment regarding  his  resignation: 

"E.  L.  Cord  has  advised  the  directors 
of  the  Aviation  Corp.  that  he  and  his 
associated  interests  have  greatly  in- 
creased their  holdings  of  stock  of  the 
company  and  now  have  effective  control, 
and  that  he  therefore  desired  to  take 
full  responsibility  and  direction  of  the 
corporation's  affairs,  become  chairman 
of  the  board,  select  a  majority  of  the 
directors  and  move  the  corporation's  of- 
fices to  Chicago.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, Messrs.  Cohn,  Hann,  Harriman, 
Lawrance,  Lehman,  Morton  and  Sloan 


M.  J.  Gormley 
New  PreMldent  of  A. It. A. 


and  myself  believe  that  it  would  serve 
no  useful  purpose  for  us  to  continue  as 
directors,  and  I  am  accordingly  resign- 
ing as  president  and  director  and  the 
above  named  gentlemen  are  resigning  as 
directors." 

G.  W.  Webster,  vice-president  of  the 
Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Ma- 
rie, has  been  elected  also  secretary  suc- 
ceeding C.  S.  Pope,  resigned. 

F.  E.  Williamson,  president  of  the 
New  York  Central,  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Cleveland  Union  Terminals 
Co.,  succeeding  the  late  Warren  S.  Hay- 
den.  J.  J.  Bernet,  president  of  the 
Nickel  Plate,  was  elected  a  director  to 
fill  the  position  of  W.  L.  Ross,  former 
president.  W.  F.  Schaff,  general  man- 
ager of  the  New  York  Central  lines 
west,  was  elected  a  director  to  fill  the 
vacancy  created  by  the  death  of  Mr. 
Hayden.  Other  directors  were  reelect- 
ed. R.  D.  Starbuck,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  New  York  Central,  and 
Mr.  Schaff  were  elected  vice  presidents. 

V.  H.  Wilson,  acting  superintendent 
has  been  appointed  superintendent  of 
the  Albuquerque  division  of  the  Santa 
Fe,  with  headquarters  at  Winslow,  Ariz. 

H.  J.  Klein,  vice  president  in  charge 
of  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  has 
been  appointed  general  superintendent 
of  transportation  of  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio,  with  headquarters  at  Richmond, 
Va.  He  succeeds  A.  T.  Lowmaster,  who 
was  recently  appointed  general  manager. 
Richard  Brooke,  engineering  assistant 
to  the  president  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant general  manager  of  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio.  A  new  position  just 
created. 

S.  S.  Sprague,  supervisor  of  train 
schedules  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  Pa- 
cific lines,  has  been  appointed  passen- 
ger car  service  agent,  succeeding  J.  G. 
F.  Moale,  deceased.  P.  S.  Cunningham 
succeeds  Mr.  Sprague  as  supervisor  of 
train  schedules. 

A.  A.  Freiberger,  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  the  Chicago  Great  Western 
at  Stockton,  III.,  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  Illinois-Iowa  di- 
vision, with  headquarters  at  Oelwcin, 
Iowa,  succeeding  S.  V.  Rowland,  re- 
tired. 

J.  Hampton  Baumgartner  has  been 
appointed  special  representative  of  the 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  to 
succeed  T.  T.  Maxey,  who  died  the  last 
of  January.  Mr.  Bauingartncr  formerly 
was  in  charge  of  public  relations  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  has  had  diversi- 
fied experience  in  the  preparation  of  news 
and  editorial  material  for  the  daily  press 
and  for  economic  publications.  He  re- 
signed from  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  to 
take  charge  of  organizing  the  National 
Association  of  Railroad  Securities  and 
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later  spent  several  years  in  the  bank- 
ing business.  Since  the  summer  of 
1932  Mr.  Baumgartner  has  devoted  spe- 
cial study  in  behalf  of  investors  to  the 
financial  emergency  confronting  the 
railroads  as  the  result  not  only  of  the 
depression  but  of  the  competition  pro- 
vided by  the  newer  transportation 
agencies. 


Financial  &  Legal 

H.  D.  Heuer,  assistant  secretary  of 
the  Terminal  Railroad  Association  of 
St.  Louis,  has  been  appointed  secretary 
and  auditor,  to  succeed  C.  A.  Vinnedge, 
who  has  retired.  E.  J.  Coady,  assistant 
to  the  auditor,  has  been  appointed 
treasurer,  paymaster  and  assistant  sec- 
retary and  his  former  position  has  been 
abolished.  V.  F.  Steinberg,  treasurer, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  paymaster. 

W.  N-ewcome,  general  attorney  for  the 
Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Oma- 
ha and  assistant  Minnesota  attorney  for 
the  Chicago  &  North  Western,  with 
headquarters  at  St.  Paul,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Minnesota  attorney  for  the 
North  Western,  in  addition  to  his  duties 
as  general  attorney  for  the  Omaha.  Mr. 
Newcome  succeeds  W.  T.  Fancy,  who 
was  recently  appointed  general  solicitor 
for  the  North  Western  system. 


Traffic 

E.  J.  Falk,  assistant  general  freight 
agent  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  at  St. 
Louis,  has  been  appointed  executive 
general  agent  with  headquarters  at  San 
Antonio,  Tex.,  succeeding  L.  S.  Go- 
forth,  deceased. 

Samuel  H.  Dare,  general  western 
freight  agent  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
retired  April  1,  and  V.  C.  Baughn  suc- 
ceeded him,  at  Chicago. 

W.  T.  Westbrook,  commercial  agent 
of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville,  with  head- 
quarters at  Chicago,  has  been  promoted 
to  general  agent  at  St.  Louis,  to  suc- 
ceed E.  H.  Wigand,  who  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  Cleveland  to  replace  C.  F. 
Stith.  Mr.  Stith,  who  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  Chicago,  succeeds  M.  C. 
Browning,  who  has  been  appointed  di- 
vision freight  agent  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  to 
replace  J.  F.  Hartsough,  deceased. 

H.  G.  Christianson,  district  freight 
representative  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
and  the  Alton  at  Minneapolis,  has  been 
promoted  to  northwestern  freight  agent 
of  the  B.  &  O.,  with  the  same  head- 
quarters, succeeding  G.  M.  Campbell, 
who  has  been  appointed  to  the  new 
position  of  assistant  general  freight 
agent,  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

R.  C.  Smith,  general  agent,  freight  de- 
partment, of  the  Santa  Fe,  at  Detroit, 
has  been  appointed  also  general  agent, 
passenger  department,  succeeding  F.  T. 


Hendry,  deceased. 

John  H.  VanWie  has  been  appointed 
division  passen^i  r  agent  of  the  Lacka- 
wanna, with  headquarters  at  Scranton, 
Pa.,  succeeding  Charles  B.  Tinsman,  re- 
tired. Robert  H.  Taylor,  city  passen- 
ger agent  at  Buffalo,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  Newark.  X.  J.,  succeeding  Mr. 
VanWie,  and  the  position  of  city  pas- 
senger agent  at  Hulfalo  has  been  abol- 
ished. 

F.  E.  Anderson,  assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Terminal  Railroad  Associa- 
tion of  St.  Louis,  has  been  appointed 
general  passengir  and  ticket  agent,  suc- 
ceeding A.  C.  Barnett. 


W.  G.  ISlack 


Lucien  Snow,  freight  traffic  manager 
of  the  Maine  Central  has  been  promot- 
ed to  the  position  of  assistant  to  the 
general  freight  traffic  manager  of  the 
Maine  Central  and  t lie  Boston  &  Maine. 
Gilbert  Miller,  assistant  to  the  freight 
traffic  manager  of  the  Main  Central  has 
been  appointed  general  freight  agent  of 
the  Maine  Central  and  of  the  Boston  & 
Maine  in  Maine.  The  changes,  accord- 
ing to  the  announcement  of  Executive 
Vice  President  D.  C.  Douglass,  will  be- 
come effective  May  1,  providing  permis- 
sion is  secured  from  the  I.  C.  C.  for  the 
Maine  Central  officials  to  also  hold 
positions  with  the  Boston  &  Maine. 

The  freight  traffic  offices  of  the  Bos- 
ton &  Maine  in  the  Hotel  Eastland  at 
Portland  will  be  moved  to  the  Maine 
Central  freight  traffic  offices  on  St. 
John  street  and  J.  N.  Gall,  general 
freight  agent  of  the  Boston  &  Maine, 
whose  headquarters  have  been  at  the 
Eastland    will    assume    the  enlarged 


duties  of  general  charge  of  all  Boston 
&  Maine  off-line  agencies  throughout 
the  country  and  will  make  his  head- 
quarters at  Boston.  General  Freight 
Agent  Miller  will,  on  May  1st,  assume 
supervision  of  all  freight  matters  for 
both  railroads  in  Maine.  Charles  K. 
Hall,  assistant  freight  traffic  manager 
of  the  Maine  Central,  will  become  as- 
sistant general  freight  agent  of  the 
Maine  Central  with  headquarters  in 
Portland. 


Purchases  &  Stores 

W.  G.  Black,  assistant  vice-president 
of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  and  the  Pere 
Marquette,  with  jurisdiction  over  the 
purchases  and  stores  and  mechanical  de- 
partments of  the  former  and  the  pur- 
chases and  stores  department  of  the 
latter,  has  had  his  jurisdiction  extended 
to  include  supervision  of  the  purchases 
and  stores  department  of  the  New  York, 
Chicago  &  St.  Louis. 

M.  B.  Bowman  has  been  appointed 
general  storekeeper  of  the  New  York, 
Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  with  headquarters 
at  Lima,  Ohio. 

H.  K.  T.  Sherwood,  industrial  agent 
of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  has  been 
appointed  purchasing  agent  of  the  road 
to  succeed  H.  A.  Empie,  deceased. 


Civil 

F.  M.  Thomson,  district  engineer  of 
the  Missouri-Kansas-Texas  at  Parsons, 
Kan.,  has  resigned  to  engage  in  other 
business  and  W.  W.  Marshall,  road- 
master  at  Boonville,  Mo.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  him. 

H.  I.  Hoag  has  been  appointed  divi- 
sion engineer  of  the  Pennsylvania  divi- 
sion of  the  New  York  Central  with 
headquarters  at  Jersey  Shore,  Pa.,  suc- 
ceeding S.  A.  Seely,  deceased. 

Paul  M.  La  Bach,  engineer  of  water 
service  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & 
Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago, 
retired  from  active  service  on  April  1 
and  C.  P.  Richardson,  engineer  of  track 
elevation,  was  appointed  to  succeed  him. 
The  position  of  engineer  of  track  ele- 
vation has  been  abolished. 

R.  F.  Raughley,  supervisor  telegraph 
and  signals  of  the  Pittsburgh  division 
of  the  Pennsylvania,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  superintendent  telegraph  and 
signals,  Eastern  region.  A.  E.  Brown, 
supervisor  telegraph  and  signals  of  the 
Wilkes-Barre  division,  has  been  ap- 
pointed circuit  designer,  and  John 
Mooney,  Jr.,  assistant  supervisor  tele- 
graph and  signals  of  the  Maryland  di- 
vision, has  been  appointed  supervisor 
telegraph  and  signals  of  the  Wilkes- 
Barre  division.  C.  B.  Freeman,  super- 
visor telegraph  and  signals  of  the  At- 
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lantic  division,  has  been  appointed  in- 
spector telegraph  and  telephones.  W. 
A.  Swonger,  acting  supervisor  telegraph 
and  signals  of  the  Philadelphia  Ter- 
minal division,  has  been  appointed  sup- 
ervisor telegraph  and  signals  of  the  At- 
lantic division.  A.  M.  Crawford,  super- 
visor telegraph  and  signals,  Panhandle 
division,  has  been  appointed  supervisor 
telegraph  and  signals  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Terminal  division. 

M.  H.  Brown,  Jr.,  division  engineer 
of  the  Idaho  division  of  the  Oregon 
Short  Line,  with  headquarters  at  Poca- 
tello,  Idaho,  has  had  his  jurisdiction  ex- 
tended to  include  the  Utah  division,  and 
now  has  supervision  over  all  the  lines  of 
the  company.  The  position  of  division 
engineer  of  the  Utah  division,  which  has 
been  held  by  E.  E.  Moberly,  with  head- 
quarters also  at  Pocatello,  has  been 
abolished. 


Obituary 

Harry  T.  Bentley,  retired  general 
superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the 
Chicago  &  North  Western,  died  of 
pneumonia  on  March  1  at  his  home  in 
Oak  Park,  111.,  a  suburb  of  Chicago. 
Mr.  Bentley  was  born  in  London,  Eng- 
land, on  June  4,  1862,  and  attended 
Dulwich  College.  He  entered  railway 
service  at  the  age  of  15  as  a  machinist 
apprentice  on  the  London  &  North 
Western,  and  in  1887  he  was  promoted 
to  foreman  of  the  enginehouse  at  Ches- 
ter, England.  In  1892,  Mr.  Bentley 
came  to  the  United  States  and  entered 
the  service  of  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western  as  a  machinist  in  the  Chicago 
shops.  Soon  he  was  promoted  to  fore- 
man in  the  shops  at  Boone,  Iowa,  be- 
ing transferred  to  Belle  Plaine,  Iowa,  in 
1895.  In  1898,  he  was  advanced  to 
general  foreman  in  the  shops  at  Clin- 
ton, Iowa,  in  the  same  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed master  mechanic  of  the  Madi- 
son division.  He  was  transferred  to 
the  Iowa  division  on  December  30,  1899, 
where  he  remained  until  August  31, 
1902,  when  he  was  promoted  to  assistant 
superintendent  of  motive  power  and 
machinery,  with  headquarters  at  Chi- 
cago. In  1913,  Mr.  Bentley  was  ad- 
vanced to  superintendent  of  motive 
power  and  machinery  at  Chicago,  be- 
coming general  superintendent  of  motive 
power  and  machinery  in  1922.  Mr. 
Bentley  served  as  president  of  the 
American  Railway  Master  Mechanics' 
Association,  of  the  International  Rail- 
way Fuel  Association,  and  of  the  West- 
ern Railway  Club. 

Henry  W.  Forward,  consulting  traf- 
fic officer  of  the  Erie  at  Chicago,  who 
retired  from  active  service  in  1931  as 
freight  traffic  manager  of  the  lines 
west  of  Buffalo.  N.  Y.  and  Salamanca, 


died  on  March  4  in  St.  Luke's  Hospital, 
Chicago,  of  pneumonia. 

Alexander  McCrary,  chief  electrician 
of  the  New  York  Central,  with  head- 
quarters at  New  York,  died  on  March 
20  at  Union  Hospital,  New  York. 

Darr  W.  Anderson,  superintendent  of 
the  French  plant  of  the  Railway  Steel 
Spring  Co.,  died  on  February  28  at 
Latrobe,  Pa.  He  was  born  65  years 
ago  at  Fredericksburg,  Ohio,  and  had 
been  in  the  spring  business  for  42  years. 

Nicholas  H.  Young,  retired  superin- 
tendent of  the  St.  Louis  terminal  divi- 
sion   of    the    Chicago,    Burlington  & 


II.  T.  Bentley 


Quincy,  died  at  St.  Louis  on  March  1, 
had  served  the  Burlington  in  various 
capacities  for  43  years. 

C.  A.  Hayes,  formerly  vice-president 
in  charge  of  traffic  of  the  Canadian  Na- 
tional, died  at  his  home  in  St.  Catherine, 
Que.,  Canada,  on  March  21.  Mr.  Hayes 
was  born  on  March  10,  1865,  at  West 
Springfield,  Mass.,  and  received  his  edu- 
cation at  Amherst  College. 

Roe  R.  Hobbs,  superintendent  of 
telegraph  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville, 
died  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  on  March  21. 
Mr.  Hobbs  was  born  at  Athertonville, 
Ky.,  on  July  26,  1872,  and  entered  rail- 
road service  in  1890,  with  the  L.  &  N. 

Warren  S.  Hayden,  president  of  the 
Cleveland  Union  Terminals  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  Hayden,  Miller  &  Co., 
Cleveland,  died  on  March  14,  following 
an  operation  for  appendicitis. 

J.  H.  Brown,  traffic  and  industrial 
manager  of  the  Belt  Railway  of  Chicago 
and  the  Chicago  &  Western  Indiana, 
died  suddenly  on  March  6  at  Chicago. 

Louis  C.  Winship,  electrical  engineer 
of  the   Boston    &   Maine,   with  head- 


quarters at  North  Billcrica,  Mass.,  died 
of  heart  disease  in  Cambridge,  Mass., 
on  March  2. 

Homer  A.  Empie,  purchasing  agent 
of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson,  with  head- 
quarters at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  died  on 
February  20.  Mr.  Empie  was  born  on 
May  1,  1877,  at  Breakabeen,  N.  Y.  He 
entered  railroad  service  on  November  1, 
1899,  with  the  Delaware  &  Hudson,  as 
agent  and  telegrapher. 

Michael  M.  O'Connor,  southwestern 
freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the  Sea- 
board Air  Line,  with  headquarters  at 
New  Orleans,  died  on  March  19. 

Frank  LaBaron  M.  Talbot,  president 
of  the  contracting  firm  of  F.  M.  Talbot 
Co.,  New  York,  died  of  pneumonia  on 
March  6  in  the  Mountainside  Hospital, 
Glen  Ridge,  N.  J. 

E.  E.  Young,  formerly  general  super- 
intendent of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  at  Alliance,  Neb.,  died  on  March 
8  at  Chicago,  following  a  long  illness. 
Mr.  Young  was  born  on  November  7, 
1859,  in  Illinois  and  entered  railway 
service  on  November  8,  1879,  as  a 
brakeman  on  the  Burlington. 

A.  M.  Ingersoll,  president  of  the  Pa- 
cific Stevedoring  Co.,  died  at  Tacoma, 
Wash,  on  March  14.  Mr.  Ingersoll  was 
vice-president  of  the  Chicago,  Milwau- 
kee &  St.  Paul,  with  headquarters  at 
Tacoma  until  1918  when  he  retired  from 
railroad  service. 


Supply  Trade  Notes 

George  A.  Nicol,  Jr.,  vice-president  in 
charge  of  transportation  and  govern- 
ment sales  for  the  Johns-Manville  Sales 
Corporation,  has  recently  been  appoint- 
ed an  executive  vice-president  of  that 
concern.  In  addition  to  his  responsibil- 
ities on  transportation  and  government 
sales,  Mr.  Nicol  will  assume  direction 
of  the  company's  automotive  sales,  in- 
cluding the  equipment,  replacement  and 
private  brand  sections;  and  direction  of 
sales  of  filtration  and  filler  materials. 
J.  H.  Trent  has  been  appointed  general 
sales  manager  of  transportation  and 
government  sales.  Mr.  Trent  was  for- 
merly in  charge  of  these  sales  in  the 
company's  western  division.  J.  T. 
Spicer  will  be  general  sales  manager  of 
the  Automotive  department  and  A.  S. 
Elsenbast  general  sales  manager  of  fil- 
ters and  filler  sales. 

Howard  P.  Cook,  vice  president  of 
the  Columbia  Nut  &  Bolt  Co.,  Inc.,  of 
I'.ridgeport,  Conn.,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  company  succeeding 
Fred  Atwatcr,  deceased.  Mr.  Cook  is 
also  president  of  the  Howard  P.  Cook 
Co.,  dealers  in  railroad  supplies  and  of 
Atlantic  Mfg.  Co.,  Milford,  Conn.,  manu- 
facturers of  screw  machine  products. 
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Annual  Reports 


LIMA  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS, 
INC. 

The  Lima  Locomotive  Works,  Inc., 
for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1932, 
reported  a  net  loss  of  $890,537  as  com- 
pared with  a  1931  net  loss  of  $1,414,129. 
In  common  with  other  locomotive 
builders,  this  company  received  last 
year  no  railway  orders  for  steam  loco- 
motives, and  locomotives  among  its  un- 
filled orders  at  the  close  of  the  year,  the 
report  says,  "are  electrically  operated." 

The  balance  sheet  as  of  December  31, 
1932,  lists  current  assets  of  $5,786,248 
as  against  current  liabilities  of  $143,190, 
the  excess  of  current  assets  over  cur- 
rent liabilities  being  $5,643,058.  In- 
cluded among  the  current  assets  is 
$389,635  in  cash  and  $2,023,281  in  United 
States  Government  securities.  The 
company  has  no  bonded  debt  and  no 
bank  loans,  and  but  one  class  of  stock. 
During  last  year  it  purchased  15,800 
shares  of  its  own  stock,  thus  bringing 
the  treasury  holdings  to  40,800  shares 
or  19.3  per  cent  of  the  total  outstand- 
ing. 

The  report  says:  "It  is  impossible  to 
state  with  any  degree  of  assurance 
when  the  purchase  of  equipment  by  rail- 
roads will  be  resumed.  The  effective 
capacity  of  locomotives  in  use,  for  eco- 
nomical operation,  which  will  be  in- 
sufficient to  meet  the  demand  when 
railway  traffic  shall  have  been  restored 
to  more  nearly  normal  proportions,  the 
large  amount  of  equipment  that,  due  to 
deterioration  and  obsolescence,  is  not  in 
proper  condition  for  maintaining  contin- 
uous, satisfactory  service,  and  the  re- 
cent definite  tendency  toward  a  general 
improvement  in  carloadings,  as  com- 
pared with  the  falling  off  that  has  been 
reported  each  year  since  1929,  all  point 
toward  the  resumption  of  equipment 
purchasing  by  the  railroads  as  soon  as 
general  business  conditions  warrant. 
The  longer  this  buying  is  postponed, 
the  greater  will  be  the  ultimate  de- 
mand." 


BALDWIN  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS 

The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  for 
the  year  ending  December  31,  1932,  re- 
ported a  consolidated  loss  of  $4,078,132 
after  a  $1,846,022  provision  for  depre- 
ciation, interest  charges  of  $1,136,613 
and  adjustments  for  losses  accruing  to 
minority  stockholders  of  the  Midvale 
Co.  and  of  the  Whitcomb  Locomotive 
Co.  This  compares  with  a  consolidated 
loss  of  $4,122,759  for  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1931. 

Consolidated  sales  for  1932  amounted 
to  $10,596,859  as  compared  with  1931 
sales  of  $20,436,343;  sales  of  locomotive 


products  were  down  from  a  1931  total 
of  $6,197,036  to  $3,034,694  in  1932  when 
non-locomotive  activities  accounted  for 
71  per  cent  of  the  total  business. 

The  balance  sheet  as  of  December 
31  lists  total  current  assets  of  $16.- 
630,942,  including  more  than  $9,000,000 
in  cash  and  U.  S.  treasury  notes,  as 
against  total  current  liabilities  of  $1,- 
236,987.  There  is,  however,  listed,  also, 
the  company's  three-year  5l/2  per  cent 
gold  notes  due  March  1  in  the  amount 
of  $12,000,000.  Projected  plans  for 
meeting  this  maturity  are  discussed  in 
the  report. 


AMERICAN  LOCOMOTIVE 
COMPANY 

The  American  Locomotive  Co.,  for 
the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1932,  reported 
a  loss  of  $4,589,716  after  depreciation 
and  all  other  charges  as  compared  with 
a  1931  loss  of  $3,929,384  and  a  profit 
of  $3,778,558  in  1930.  Plants  of  the 
Company  were  operated  "at  a  very 
small  percentage  of  capacity"  the  re- 
port says  which  suggests  that  the  an- 
swer to  the  present  situation  may  be 
read  in  the  statistics  of  railway  expendi- 
tures for  maintenance  of  equipment 
"combined  with  the  absence  of  the  pur- 
chase of  any  new  railroad  equipment." 

Dividends  on  the  preferred  stock 
were  discontinued  with  the  payment 
for  the  third  quarter  of  1932,  disburse- 
ments on  common  stock  having  been 
discontinued  in  1931.  The  balance  sheet 
as  of  December  31,  1932.  lists  total  cur- 
rent assets  of  $18,864,064  or  $17,435,272 
in  excess  of  the  total  current  liabilities 
of  $1,428,792.  Among  the  current  assets 
cash  alone  amounted  to  $2,970,110  or 
more  than  double  the  current  liability 
figure;  cash  and  marketable  securities 
together  totaled  $10,532,408. 

The  company  shipped  24  new  loco- 
motives last  year,  23  of  which  were 
carried  over  as  unfilled  orders  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  Of  last  year's 
consolidated  sales,  4  per  cent  repre- 
sented products  of  subsidiary  companies. 


AMERICAN  STEEL  FOUNDRIES 

The  annual  report  of  the  American 
Steel  Foundries  for  1932  shows  a  loss 
of  $1,526,244,  as  compared  with  a  loss 
of  $791,373  in  1931,  and  a  profit  of  $2,- 
801,442  in  1930.  The  surplus  account, 
which,  on  December  31,  1931,  amounted 
to  $10,675,836,  was  reduced  to  $8,877,970 
as  of  December  31,  1932,  after  charging 
last  year's  loss  of  $1,526,244,  and  divi- 
dends amounting  to  $404,719.  Current 
assets  amounted  to  $11,885,656,  while 
current  liabilities  amounted  to  $1,256,- 
585,  a  ratio  of  9.52  to  1. 


SUPERHEATER  COMPANY 

Report  of  Superheater  Co.  and  its 
affiliated  Canadian  company  for  year 
ended  December  31,  1932,  shows  net 
profit  of  $337,027  after  depreciation, 
taxes  and  minority  interests,  equivalent 
to  38  cents  a  share  on  879,849  no-par 
shares  of  capital  stock.  This  compares 
with  $385,208  or  43  cents  a  share  on 
884,799  shares  in  1931. 

Plant  operations  in  1932  resulted  in  a 
net  loss  of  $252,814,  but  income  from 
investments  and  allied  companies  and 
profits  from  sale  of  securities  offset  the 
operating  loss  and  provided  the  net 
profit. 

The  consolidated  statement  of  earn- 


ings for  1932  follows: 

Loss  from  Operations   $252,814 


Income   from   Other  Sources: 
Interest  and  Dividends  from 
Investments,     Bank  Bal- 
ances,, etc  $606,383 

Miscellaneous    60,287 

Profit  on  Sale  of  Securities..  32,953 

$699,623 

Depreciation    68,240 

Federal   and   Foreign  Income 
Taxes    47,325 

$115,565 

Earnings  for  year  1932  ....  331,243 
Add:    Loss    applicable  to 

minority  interests    5,784 


Net  Earnings — After  ad- 
justment of  minority  in- 
terests  $337,027 


Explaining  to  stockholders  that  loco- 
motive construction  had  a  direct  bear- 
ing on  the  business  of  the  Superheater 
Co.  and  that  no  new  steam  locomotives 
had  been  purchased  in  the  United  States 
or  Canada  during  the  year,  George  L. 
Bourne,  chairman,  said: 

"American  industry  is  more  depend- 
ent on  a  highly  efficient  transportation 
system  than  that  of  any  other  nation. 
The  extent  to  which  the  railroads  have 
been  slowly  starved  during  the  past  20 
years  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
while  the  locomotive  of  today  is  50  per 
cent  more  efficient  than  those  built  20 
years  ago,  yet  the  average  age  of  the 
locomotive  equipment  owned  by  the 
railroads  is  approximately  22  years. 

"This  indicates  the  necessity  for  the 
railroads  not  only  being  allowed  to  re- 
ceive a  fair  return  for  their  stockhold- 
ers, but,  in  addition,  sufficient  revenue 
to  continually  bring  the  transportation 
system  up  to  date.  Any  upward  move- 
ment in  business  will  necessitate  in- 
creased expenditures  for  maintenance 
of  the  present  equipment  and  the  pur- 
chasing of  new  equipment  which  has 
been  so  long  deferred. 


at  49*  and  Lexington    NEW  YORK 

Railroad  and 
Railroad  Supply  Men: 

When  in  NEW  YORK- 

Do  you  want  a  genuine  surprise  —  and 
more  special  conveniences  and  comforts  than 
you  ever  found  before? 

How  would  you  like  a  swim  to  pep  you  up 
before  that  conference  or  after  the  day's 
work? 

This  is  free  to  Shelton  guests. 

Opposite  New  York  Centra  I  Offices 

Opposite  Waldorf  Astoria  and  adjacent 
to  Grand  Central  Terminal 

on  Lexington  Avenue,  Corner  49th  Street 

The  Shelton  Hotel  is  your  ideal  home, 
meeting  rooms  and  library  while  in  New  York. 

The  Shelton  LOOKS  like  a  magnificent 
club  house — it  was  built  for  one — it  is  a  fine 
HOTEL  for  railroad  and  railroad  supply  men. 

Rates  surprisingly  low. 
CLUB  FEATURES  (FREE  TO  GUESTS)  ARE: 

Beautiful,  huge  swimming  pool;  completely  equipped 
gymnasium;  game  rooms  for  bridge  and  backgammon; 
roof  garden  and  solarium.  Restaurant  and  cafeteria 
service  at  reasonable  prices. 


V.  z. 

CARACRISTI 

Consulting  Engineer 


230  PARK  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


CHANGE 
OF  ADDRESS 

Please  note  and  correct  your  records 
accordingly. 

TRANSPORTATION 

LOS  ANGELES 
857  So.  San  Pedro  St. 
Phone  STerling  5756 

TRANSPORTATION 

NEW  YORK 
230  Park  Avenue 
Room  645 

Phone  Vanderbilt  3-1726 


THE  NEED  FOR 

Signaling  Economy 

IS   NOW   EFFECTIVELY   MET  WITH 


PARAIDOUmT 


SIMPLIFIED  AC  CENTRALIZED 

TRAFFIC  CONTROL 

PUBLISHED  Records  Show  Savings  of  18%  to  115% 
■  Annualy  on  the  Investment,  as  a  Result  of  the  Use  of 
DC  Centralized  Traffic  Control.  PARAMOUNT  AC 
Means  Much  Lower  First  Cost,  Simpler  Maintenance  with 
Maximum  Return  on  Investment. 

Now  Consider  the  Further  Economies  Available  Through 
the  Following  Applications. 

The  PARAMOUNT  CTC  Machine,  Together  with 
the  Proper  Circuits,  Readily  Lends  Itself  to: 

1  Automatic  Interlocking. 

2  A  Satisfactory  Substitute  for  Power  Interlockings. 

3  Consolidation  of  Existing  Interlockings. 

4  Remote  Signal  and  Switch  Control. 

5  Take-Siding  Control. 

6  Drawbridge  Control. 

7  Control  for  Intermediate  Automatic  Block  Signals. 

8  Highway  Crossing  Protection  (Remote  Control). 

9  Yard  and  Other  Indicators. 

10  Signal  and/or  Locking  Control  for  Spring  Switches 

11  Highway  Traffic  Control  (Remote  Timing  Control). 

Can  You  Afford  Not  to  Investigate  what  this  Means  to  You? 


PARAMOUNT  SIGNALING  CORPORATION 


— <CK>— 

230  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
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Ill 

WHEN  TRAFFIC  IS  HEAVY 

EVERY  CAR 

IN  GOOD  CONDITION 

HAS  A  REVENUE  VALUE 

SO 

NOW 

IS  THE 

TIME 

TO  HAVE  YOUR 
FREIGHT  CARS  REBUILT 


NOW  WHEN  YOU  CAN  SPARE  THEM 
NOW  WHEN  PRICES  ARE  LOW 


Ralston  makes  a  specialty  of  rebuilding  freight 
cars.  Due  to  our  long  experience  in  reconstructing 
large  numbers  of  freight  cars,  our  facilities,  skilled 
workmen  and  experienced  engineers  we  do  the  job 
right. 


THE  RALSTON  STEEL  CAR  CO. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


(Reg.  U.  S.  Patent  Office) 
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FEATURES  for  May  1933 

The  Picture  On  the  Cover 

On  the  Cover  This  Month  We  Show  a  Scene  in  the  High 
Alpine  Paradise  Traversed  by  the  W engernalp  Railway  in  the 
Bernese  Oberland,  Switzerland.  In  the  Background  Rise  the 
Jungfrau,  the  Grosshorn  and  Breithorn.  The  Photograph  is  by 
Ni/cles  of  Interlaken  and  is  Supplied  Through  the  Courtesy 
of  the   Official  Information  Bureau   of  Switzerland. 

Let's  All  Go  to  the  Fair  Harold  A.  Smith 

The  Big  Event  This  Month  is  the  Opening  of  the  Century  of 
Progress  in  Chicago,  Probably  the  Most  Outstanding  Part  of 
Which  Will  be  the  Pageant  "Wings  of  a  Century"  Portraying 
the  History  and  Development  of  Transportation  in  America 
During  the  Past  Century. 


Modern  Trends  in  Motive  Power 


Wm.  C.  Dickerman 


Some  Brief  Abstracts  From  a  Very  Interesting  Paper  on  This 
Subject  Presented  by  Mr.  Dickerman,  before  the  New  York 
Railroad  Club. 


The  L.  F.  Loree  Goes  Into  Service 


J.  P.  Shields 


To  Those  Interested  in  the  Development  of  High  Pressure 
Locomotives  the  L.  F.  Loree  Will  Present  Many  New  and 
Interesting  Features.     It  is  Planned  to  Exhibit  it  This  Sum- 
mer at  the  Century  of  Progress  in  Chicago. 

No  Tip  Dining  Cars  on  the  New  Haven  Contributed 

The  New  Haven  in  an  Effort  to  Find  Out  Just  What  Appeals 
to  the  Public  in  Dining  Car  Service  is  Trying  Out  Several 
New  Innovations. 

Greater  Co-operation  Needed  C.  F.  Petet 

Mr.  Petet  Contends  That  the  Railroads  Should  Establish  a 
Sinking  Fund  to  Retire  Bonds.     Particularly  Those  Issued  in 
Acquiring  or  Constructing  Branch  Lines. 


Editorial  Comment 


Department 


The  Highest  Road  East  of  the  Mississippi        Chas.  Carpenter 

The  W estern  Maryland  Reaches  a  Point  4,015  Feet  Above  Sea 
Level  on  Cheat  Mountain  in  W est  Virginia. 


Little  Stories  About  Big  Men 
News  of  the  Month 


Department 
Department 
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BPEED 

calls  for  modern  power 

A  new  Factor  -  SPEED  -  is  making  all  but  the  most  modern  locomotives  obsolete 
»  Ten  to  twenty  years  ago  freight  locomotives  were  built  to  haul  a  heavy  drag 
at  1  5  miles  per  hour.  »  But  operating  conditions  today  demand  Freight  train 
speeds  of  30  to  40  miles  per  hour.  »  Only  Super-Power  Locomotives  with 
high  boiler  horsepower  can  produce  the  desired  result.  Retire  the  obsolete 
road-cloggers  in  favor  of  modern  locomotives  designed  for  modern  railroading. 

LIMA  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS 

INCORPORATED 


LIMA 


OHIO 


Let's  All  Go  to  the  Fair 


Chicago's  Great  Century  of  Progress  Will 
Open  On  May  27th.    There  Will  Re  Many 
Interesting  Transportation  Exhibits  and  the 
Big  Pageant  "Wings  of  a  Century" 

By  Harold  A.  Smith 


i  4  T~\  ight  this  way,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  for  the  su- 
preme, the  superlative,  the 
most  stupendous  performance  in  the 
world  !"  This  will  he  the  cry  of  the 
leather  lunged  harkers  echoed  up 
and  down  over  the  424  acres  of 
ground  stretching  along  Chicago's 
lake  front  during  this  coming  sum- 
mer. Something  for  everyone,  and 
everything  for  someone.  No  matter 
what  your  interest  in  life  or  your 
taste  may  be,  amusement  will  he  pro- 
vided for  you  at  the  great  Century 
of  Progress  Exposition  opening 
May  27.  The  old  midway  will  be  in 
full  swing.  Little  Egypt,  who  thrilled 
the  visitors  to  the  Streets  of  Cairo 
at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion in  1893,  will  hold  forth  at  the 
Oriental  Village,  where  will  be  re- 


produced the  life  and  atmosphere  of 
Damascus,  Syria,  Morocco,  etc. 
Dancing  girls,  wrestlers,  fencers, 
sword  fighters,  Egyptian  sand  divin- 
ers, will  be  there.  Carter  the  Great 
will  perform  his  tricks  of  magic. 
Duke  Mil's  will  have  all  of  the  mo- 
tion picture  "freaks"  on  exhibit. 
Cliff  Willson's  snakes  —  including 
giant  pythons  and  other  rare  ones 
from  India  and  Africa — will  twist 
and  writhe  for  the  boys  from  Iowa 
and  Missouri.  The  Midget  Village, 
the  Alligator  Farm,  Captain  Wal- 
ter's observation  balloon,  they  will  all 
be  there,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and 
they  can  all  be  viewed  for  a  small 
admission  fee.  You  will  probably 
hear  the  old  cry  again  of  "the  cane 
you  ring,  is  the  cane  you  get,  is  the 
cane  you  carry  away."    What  could 


be  more  enticing  in  these  days  of  de- 
pression ?  All  you  need  to  enjoy  these 
thrills  is  the  price  of  one  of  the  new 
special  cut  rate  railroad  tickets  from 
your  native  haunts  to  the  hub  of 
America.  Don't  drive  the  family 
bus,  the  crowds  and  congestion  will 
he  difficult  and  the  railroads  are 
making  such  attractive  rates  that  it 
will  be  much  cheaper  to  take  a  train. 
All  you  need  is  the  ticket,  the  price 
of  a  few  days'  room  and  board  and 
a  little  extra  change  for  admission, 
and  you  can  hop  on  old  No.  2,  and 
enjoy  the  thrill  again  of  a  comforta- 
ble ride  on  a  railroad  train. 

The  barkers  and  the  side  shows 
are  not  all  that  the  Century  of 
Progress  has  to  entice  the  visitors  to 
Chicago.  The  best  brains  of  science 
and  industry  have  joined  forces  to 
show  the  world  at  Chicago  a  new 
type  of  exhibition.  The  slogan  of 
the  Fair  has  been,  "Say  it  with  ac- 
tion. Show  them  how  it  works." 
Motion  and  animation  will  be  em- 
phasized. Because  the  modern  age 
is  interested  in  movement  instead  of 
motionless  finished  productions,  the 
displays  will  present  processes  of 
fabrication,  manufacturing  and  his- 
torical progression. 

Visitors  to  the  fair  instead  of  see- 
ing row  on  row  of  automobiles,  will 
see  automobiles  actually  being  made, 
from  the  start  of  assembly  line  until 
the  machines  are  driven  off  under 
their  own  power.  They  will  see  ar- 
ticles of  clothing  fabricated  on  ma- 
chines that  have  almost  human  skill. 


Unusual  Design  of  Sight  Seeing  Hum  to  lie  Operated  Around  the  Ground*  of  the  Century  of  Progress   Exposition  nt  Chiengo 
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They  will  see  everyday  electrical  de- 
vices being  manufactured;  they  will 
see  how  steel  is  fabricated ;  how  elec- 
trical power  is  generated. 

The  story  of  science  will  be  por- 
trayed in  a  thrilling  manner  under  a 
plan  of  exhibits  worked  out  in  co- 
operation with  the  National  Research 
Council  and  leading  universities,  mu- 
seums and  scientific  institutions. 

All  these  exhibits  will  interest  the 
onlookers  as  well  as  giving  them  a 
scientifically  authentic  understanding 
of  the  subjects  presented. 

The  General  Electric  Co.  will 
bring  its  latest  miracles  of  electrical 
science  out  of  the  laboratory.  It  will 
exhibit  the  thyratron  organ — size  of 
a.  piano,  but  combining  the  range, 
volume  and  musical  quality  of  pipe 
organ  and  calliope.  It  will  show  the 
fever  machine — the  device  for  in- 
creasing temperatures  at  will  in  fight- 
ing diseases.  It  will  demonstrate  the 
communication  of  sound  over  light 
beams.  Equipment  will  illustrate  the 
application  of  electricity  to  transpor- 
tation by  land  and  water,  to  scores 
of  industrial  uses,  and  to  the  home. 

Physics,  chemistry,  mathematics, 
biology,  geology,  and  astronomy,  and 
their  contributions  to  human  prog- 
ress, will  all  be  visualized.  How 
drops  of  water  happen  to  be  round, 
how  molecules  arrange  themselves 
into  crystals,  how  sound  waves  are 
produced  and  transmitted  through 
the  air,  how  gas  and  steam  engines 
and  refrigerating  systems  operate — 
these  and  scores  of  other  interesting 
stories  will  be  told. 

How  the  age  of  electricity  has  de- 
veloped will  be  shown  by  exhibits  of 
the  electromagnet,  the  dynamo,  the 
transformer,  the  electric  motor  and 
other  apparatus.  The  vacuum  tube — 
the  heart  of  the  radio  set — will  be 
shown  in  operation,  and  visitors  will 
see  how  the  radio  waves  are  gener- 
ated and  received.  The  photo-elec- 
tric cell,  or  electric  eye,  which  prom- 
ises to  speed  the  development  of  tele- 
vision, will  be  similarly  demonstrated. 

How  the  chemist  has  developed  the 
world's  raw  materials — air,  water, 
coal,  cellulose,  rubber,  and  oil  for 
men's  benefit  will  be  shown.  Other 
exhibits  will  tell  how  the  chemist  has 
produced  ammonia  and  nitric  acid  for 
the  preparation  of  medicines,  explos- 
ives, fertilizers,  etc.,  and  how  by  the 
application  of  the  principle  of  absorp- 
tion, has  purified  sugar,  oil,  air  and 
water. 

Among  the  features  of  historical 
interest  to  be  seen  at  the  Fair  are  the 
Lincoln  Group  of  buildings  and  a  re- 
production of  old  Fort  Dearborn, 
cradle  of  the  Chicago  of  today. 


There  also  will  be  a  wonderland 
for  children — the  "Enchanted  Island." 
Here  parents  may  leave  their  young- 
sters in  care  of  trained  attendants, 
and  the  children  will  find  moving  pic- 
tures and  rides,  a  restaurant,  and  all 
manner  of  amusements  built  to  make 
it  a  children's  paradise. 

In  the  transportation  division  the 
most  important  feature  will  be  the 
great  open  air  pageant  entitled 
"Wings  of  a  Century"  described  and 
illustrated  in  our  last  issue.  This, 
however,  will  not  be  the  only  feature 
of  special  interest  to  transport  peo- 
ple, many  other  interesting  exhibits 
are  to  be  shown. 

The  London,  Midland  &  Scottish 
Ry.,  are  sending  over  their  crack  pas- 
senger train  the  "Royal  Scot",  con- 
sisting of  engine  No.  6100,  the  most 
powerful  engine  on  their  system  and 
eight  of  England's  most  modern  cars. 
The  types  of  cars  included  in  the 
makeup  of  the  train  are  a  third  class- 
corridor  brake,  a  third-class  vestibule 
coach,  an  electric  kitchen  car,  a  first- 
class  corridor  vestibule  coach,  a 
lounge  car,  a  third  class  sleeping  car, 
a  first-class  sleeper  and  a  first-class 
corridor  brake. 

This  will  be  the  first  time  a  full 
size  train  has  been  put  on  a  boat  in 
England  and  sent  across  the  Atlantic 
to  America.  In  1893  an  engine 
named  "Queen  Empress"  and  two 
passenger  coaches  were  sent  by  the 
London  &  North  Western  Ry.,  to  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition.  Now, 
40  years  later.  "The  Royal  Scot," 
descendant  of  the  "Queen  Empress" 
and  with  a  tradition  almost  as  old  as 
the  railway  industry,  will  demon- 
strate the  progress  and  development 
which  has  taken  place  in  British  pas- 
cnger  train  construction. 

The  Chicago  &  North  Western 
Ry.,  in  their  exhibit  will  portray 
ninety-seven  years  of  "North  West- 
ern" railroad  history,  starting  when 
the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Illinois 
authorized  the  incorporation  of  the 
Galena  and  Chicago  Union  Rail- 
road to  "build  a  railroad  out  into  the 
prairie  country  and  on  towards,  if 
not  to,  the  Mississippi  river,  near  the 
lead  mines  at  Galena  and  Dubuque, 
Iowa." 

The  exhibit,  which  will  have  the 
"Pioneer"  the  first  locomotive  in  the 
west,  which  went  into  service  be- 
tween Chicago  and  the  Des  Plaines 
river  on  strap  rail  October  24,  1848, 
as  its  focal  point,  will  also  have  an 
actual  size  reproduction  of  the  road's 
"Class  H"  engine,  the  largest  passen- 
ger locomotive  in  the  World.  The 
"Pioneer,"  a  wood-burner,  was  27 
feet  lon<,'  and  weighed  20.000  lbs. 


while  the  "Class  H"  engines  weigh 
823,000  pounds  and  measure  103 
feet,  4  inches. 

The  North  Western  will  also  show 
in  their  exhibit  how  they  were  the 
first  to  operate  trains  by  telegraph, 
to  construct  the  first  mail  car,  to 
operate  the  first  sleeping  car,  to  offer 
the  first  dining  car  service,  and  to 
adopt  first  the  "Safety  First"  slogan. 

The  Illinois  Central  exhibit  will 
feature  a  huge  illuminated  section  of 
a  World  globe,  twenty-one  and  one- 
half  feet  high.  Flowing  lines  of  light 
over  this  relief  map  will  show  the 
trade  currents  by  land  and  sea. 

Around  the  walls  of  the  Illinois 
Central  exhibit  will  run  a* miniature 
railroad  in  full  operation  with  block 
signals,  switching,  passenger  and  fast 
freight  service.  Trains  built  to  a 
scale  of  one-fourth  inch  to  one  foot 
are  exact  models  of  Illinois  Central 
locomotives  and  cars.  Speed  of  the 
passenger  trains  is  in  that  proportion 
to  sixty  miles  an  hour,  or  one  and 
one-fourth  miles  an  hour,  which  will 
give  an  idea  of  how  fast  a  sixty  mile 
train  would  appear  to  be  going,  if 
viewed  by  a  man  268  feet  tall. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul 
&  Pacific  will  have  electric  locomo- 
tive No.  10250,  which  has  been  in 
active  service  for  nearly  14  years 
hauling  heavy  passenger  trains 
through  the  Cascade  mountains  at 
Chicago  for  the  Fair.  The  railroad's 
records  show  that  this  engine  has 
made  nearly  1,000,000  miles,  an  aver- 
age of  75,000  miles  each  year. 

A  model  of  the  latest  Pennsyl- 
vania electric  passenger  locomotive 
will  also  be  exhibited  at  the  Century 
of  Progress.  The  model  is  built  to  a 
scale  of  1:15  and  each  piece  is  made 
by  hand.  It  is  one  foot  in  height, 
eight  inches  in  width  and  four  feet 
two  inches  in  length  and  is  made 
principally  of  sheet  steel,  rolled  steel 
and  brass.  Only  two  cast  parts  are 
used — the  driver  wheels  and  coup- 
lings. 

There  will  be  many  other  interest- 
ing railroad  exhibits,  both  historical 
and  commercial,  the  General  Motors 
building,  the  Johns-Manville  build- 
ing, the  Federal  and  State  buildings, 
etc. 

Plan  now  to  go  to  Chicago  this 
summer  and  see  the  Fair,  it's  going 
to  be  worth  while,  forget  the  depres- 
sion, loosen  up  the  old  purse  strings 
and  say  to  friend  wife — 

Put  on  your  old  gray  bonnet, 
With  the  blue  ribbon  on  it, 
And  we'll  all  start  for  the  Fair. 
The  Choo-Choo's  waiting 
And  the  rates  are  deflating, 
So  the  gang  will  soon  be  there. 


Modern  Trends  in  Motive  Power 


Modern  Power  Will  Save  20  to  40  Per  Cent  on 
the  Investment — Demand  for  Greater  Speed  Will 
Require  Lighter  Equipment  and  Streamlining 

By  William  C.  Dickerman 

President,  American  Locomotive  Co. 


Motive  power  expenses  have 
been  unusually  high  during 
the  past  seven  or  eight  years 
for  several  reasons.  First,  the  cost 
of  maintenance,  per  unit  of  work 
done  by  the  locomotive,  increases 
steadily  with  advanced  age.  Secondly, 
the  terminal  efficiency  of  the  mod- 
ern locomotive  has  been  so  greatly 
improved  over  that  of  the  power  units 
built  prior  to  ten  years  ago  that  large 
fuel  economies  are  now  obtainable  by 
the  use  of  new  locomotives,  as  com- 
pared with  those  now  experienced 
with  the  existing  inventory.  And,  fin- 
ally, there  is  a  large  and  growing 
demand  for  high  speed  freight  serv- 
ice— quite  aside  from  passenger  serv- 
ice— which  can  be  met  economically 
and  effectively  only  with  motive 
power  having  adequate  boiler  and  en- 
gine capacity  and  large  driving 
wheels,  all  designed  to  pull  heavy 
loads  at  high  speeds.  Practically  none 
of  the  locomotives  built  more  than 
ten  years  ago  are  competent  to  per- 
form this  service. 

During  the  five-year  period  from 


been  developing  for  many  years. 

The  railroads,  in  recent  years,  have 
not  been  unmindful  of  the  degree  of 
obsolescence,  but  with  the  continued 
reductions  in  revenue  arising  from  a 
reduced  volume  of  business  their  first 
attention  had  to  be  addressed  to  con- 
serving their  cash  resources.  They 
are  today,  I  believe,  looking  to  a 
planned  turnover  of  locomotive  in- 
ventory as  a  mechanism  for  controll- 


Pronosed     Design     of     Locomotive  for 
Light   Local   Passenger  Service. 

ing  operating  expenses  and  for  in- 
creasing net  operating  income. 

We  know  that  economies  in  oper- 
ation due  to  the  use  of  the  modern 
power  at  this  moment  available  repre- 
sent, in  some  cases,  savings  of  twen- 


ing  of  400  h.p.  in  the  locomotive. 
Convert  all  this  into  savings  in  first 
cost,  in  fuel  consumption  and  in 
maintenance,  not  only  of  the  locomo- 
tive and  tender  but  also  of  tracks, 
bridges  and  such.  It  becomes  obvious 
that  serious  effort  must  be  made  to 
accomplish  something  in  this  matter 
of  weight  reduction. 

Higher  speeds  will  undoubtedly  be 
necessary  in  order  to  meet  the  wishes 
of  the  public.  Curvature  conditions 
in  many  places  now  demand  their 
due  respect,  but  unquestionably  our 
routes  have  many  long  stretches 
where  higher  speeds  can  be  main- 
tained with  an  ample  margin  of 
safety.  Within  the  past  two  years 
this  tendency  toward  higher  speeds 
has  been  demonstrated  both  here  and 
abroad.  In  England  the  "Cheltenham 
Flyer"  on  June  6,  1932,  ran  its  7734 
miles  from  start  to  stop  in  56  min. 
and  47  sec.  In  France,  one  run  of 
148%  miles  is  scheduled  at  2  hr.  15 
min.  The  Canadian  railroads  now 
maintain  some  of  the  fastest  long- 
distance trains  in  the  world.  Our 


Proposed  Streamlined  Locomotive  and  Train  for  Light  Fast  Passenger  Service. 


1927  to  1931,  as  has  been  shown  in 
summaries  setting  forth  installations 
of  new  locomotives  year  by  year  dur- 
ing a  20-year  period,  the  indicated 
turnover  in  tractive  force  was  but 
once  in  73  years.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  railroad  industry  cannot  prosper 
upon  the  use  of  a  locomotive  inven- 
tory over  50  per  cent  of  which  is 
wholly  obsolete  and  only  about  17 
per  cent  of  which  is  truly  modern. 
The  present  situation  is  due  in  small 
part  only  to  the  depression  of  1930 
and  1931  or  later.    It  has,  in  fact, 

Some  brief  abstracts  from  a  paper  on 
this  subject  presented  by  Mr.  Dickerman 
before  the  New  York  Railroad  Club  on 
April  21,  1933. 


ty  to  forty  per  cent  annually  on  the 
investment  required. 

We  all  know  of  passenger  trains  of 
8  to  10  cars  carrying  75  to  100  pas- 
sengers. The  weight  of  such  a  train, 
exclusive  of  locomotive  and  tender, 
would  run  to  about  600  to  800  tons. 
Add  the  weight  of  the  locomotive 
and  tender  required  to  haul  it  at  the 
essential  high  speed  of  today  and  the 
total  weight  of  such  a  train  goes  to 
more  than  1,000  tons. 

A  10-car  Pullman  train  weighs  ap- 
proximately 800  to  850  tons  behind 
the  tender.  A  saving  of  20  per  cent 
in  the  weight  of  these  cars  would 
represent,  at  70  miles  an  hour,  a  sav- 


New  York  and  Chicago  limited  trains 
now  operate  on  materially  reduced 
schedules. 

Steam  motive  power  can  meet  this 
issue  of  speed,  but  it  can  do  it  more 
economically  and  with  the  present  de- 
gree of  safety  if  car  weights  can  be 
substantially  reduced. 

The  illustration,  in  outline,  is  a  sug- 
gestion for  a  high-speed  steam  train 
for  daylight  use.  Its  capacity,  de- 
pending on  the  comfort  and  service 
demanded,  might  be  50  to  100  pas- 
sengers. Both  locomotive  and  train, 
from  pilot  to  observation  platform, 
would  be  highly  streamlined.  The 
metal   cars   would   be  considerably 
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lighter  than  those  now  commonly 
used;  they  would  he  comfortahle 
from  the  standpoint  of  riding  quali- 
ties, and  they  probably  would  he  air- 
conditioned. 

The  locomotive,  with  two  driving 
axles  and  large  diameter  wheels, 
would  use  high-pressure,  superheated 
steam  and  would  he  modern  in  every 
respect.  It  would  he  capable  of  speeds 
of  90  miles  an  hour  or  better;  its 
parts  would  he  very  light  and  easily 
cared  for.  and  its  maintenance  cost 
would  be  low.  The  first  cost  of  such 
a  train  would  no!  be  prohibitive  and 
its  operating  costs  would  certainly  be 
much  below  the  costs  of  carrying  an 
equal  number  of  passengers  in  a  train 
of  today.  It  is  not  intended  for  a 
local  run  nor  for  heavy  traffic,  over- 
night runs,  but  is  for  long-distance 
runs  without  intermediate  stops. 

You  may  say  that  this  is  a  little 
daring.  Hut  isn't  this  what  we  need? 
Kssentially.  it  is  nothing  but  a  modi- 
fication of  the  Berlin  to  Hamburg 
two-unit  car  having  steam  as  the  mo- 
tive power.  It  can  be  drawn  by  steam 
or  internal  combustion  power  as  con- 
ditions warrant. 

If  we  are  to  increase  the  speed  of 
our  passenger  trains  materially  and 
with  the  best  known  economy,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  streamline.  We  may 
not  like  the  appearance  but  we  are 
going  to  like  it — since  the  new  lines 
will  gain  enough  to  make  them  well 
worth  while.  Wind-tunnel  tests,  both 
in  this  country  and  abroad,  have 
proved  definitely  that  a  streamlined 
locomotive  and  train,  with  proper  ves- 
tibule connections  between  cars  and 
some  attention  to  rear-end  air  cur- 
rents, will  reduce  the  wind  resistance 
by  20  to  30  per  cent. 

Here  is  a  means  of  reducing  the 
horsepower  required  to  attain  high 
speeds.  It  is  calculated,  and  I  think 
with  a  high  degree  of  accuracy,  that 
one  of  our  high-speed  passenger  lo- 
comotives running  at  80  miles  an 
hour  requires  200  to  300  more  horse- 
power than  it  would  if  it  were 
streamlined. 

We  have  had  considerable  interest 
shown  recently  in  the  design  of  a 
light,  thoroughly  modern  locomotive, 
illustrated  herewith,  for  local  passen- 
ger service,  principally  on  branch 
lines  where  the  service  now  is  being 
taken  care  of  by  obsolete  former 
main-line  passenger  locomotives. 
Here  is  a  design  that  will  handle 
these  light  trains  on  present  operat- 
ing schedules  and  do  it  at  minimum 
cost.  It  is  not  intended  for  long 
runs  or  for  very  high  speed.  Rail- 
ways in  Europe  have  long  since  real- 


ized the  advantages  in  the  use  of 
light,  modern  suburban  locomotives 
and  they  find  it  to  their  interest  to 
give  just  as  careful  consideration  to 
the  design  of  this  class  of  power  as 
they  give  to  their  main-line  units. 

As  far  as  efficiency  is  concerned, 
such  a  machine  would  compare  with 
the  best  main-line  locomotives  of  to- 
day :  it  would  operate  at  high  pres- 
sure with  high  temperature  steam ; 
its  parts  would  be  light ;  its  mainten- 
ance would  be  low,  and  it  would  use 
existing  passenger  cars. 

"Within  the  past  few  years  the 
Diesel-electric  locomotive  has  made 
for  itself  a  definite  place  in  the  trans- 
portation scheme.  At  the  present  time 
this  field  is  limited,  due  to  the  higher 


first  cost  of  the  Diesel  locomotive  as 
compared  with  steam  of  equivalent 
power,  but  as  the  use  of  these  units 
becomes  more  general,  designs  will  be 
further  standardized,  particularly  as 
regards  the  engine  and  transmission, 
resulting  in  lower  first  costs  and  a 
great  widening  in  the  field  of  oper- 
ation. 

The  Diesel-electric  illustrated  is  a 
600- h.  p.  locomotive  designed  for 
switching  service  and  with  a  weight 
all  on  driving  wheels  of  about  100 
tons.  Having  electric  drive  on  all 
wheels,  it  provides  greater  tractive 
force  for  starting  purposes  than  is 
possible  with  the  same  weight  on 
drivers  of  a  steam  locomotive.  It  is 
equipped  with  a  cab  on  one  end 
similar  to  a  steam  locomotive,  the  en- 
gine and  generator  being  placed  un- 
der the  hood  but  entirely  separated 
from  the  operator's  cab.  The  engine 
is  a  six-cylinder  solid  injection  type, 
running  at  700  r.  p.  m. 

This  arrangement  has  worked  out 
very  satisfactorily  as  it  provides  ex- 
cellent vision  in  either  direction  and 
keeps  the  attention  of  the  operator 
directly  upon  only  those  duties  that 
he  is  supposed  to  perform. 

One  of  these  locomotives  in  heavy 
switching  service  in  a  nearby  yard 


recently  ran  for  24  hours  at  a  total 
fuel  cost  of  less  than  $6.00.  Another, 
also  in  switching  service,  has  aver- 
aged 23  hours  per  day  for  300  days 
in  a  year. 

While  over  100  Diesel  locomotives 
have  been  placed  in  service  so  far  in 
this  country,  most  of  them  are  doing 
switching  work.  The  bulk  of  these 
are  between  300  and  600  h.p.  A  few 
of  higher  horsepower  have  been  con- 
structed and  used  in  both  switching 
and  light  road  service. 

Perhaps,  at  this  time  there  is  very 
little  justification  for  a  Diesel  loco- 
motive of  high  horsepower,  but  we 
find  considerable  interest  on  the  part 
of  our  railroad  friends.  There  is 
more  than  a  possibility  that  there  will 


be  a  definite  field  for  a  locomotive  of 
this  type  a  little  later. 

While  no  Diesel  units  have  yet 
been  constructed  of  the  horsepower 
capacity  of  our  large  steam  units,  de- 
signs have  been  prepared  for  powers 
considerably  higher  than  2,000  h.p., 
and  I  would  not  say  that  the  limita- 
tions of  the  Diesel  engine  prohibited 
US  from  going  to  these  higher  pow- 
ers. We  shall  probably  find  ample 
justification  for  motive  power  of  this 
class  where  otherwise  the  more  ex- 
pensive complete  electrification  of  a 
railroad  division  would  be  demanded. 


A  Depression  Suggestion 

The  Scotchman  couldn't  find  his 
ticket.  On  the  conductor's  second 
round  it  was  still  missing.  "What's 
that  in  your  mouth  ?"  the  conductor 

asked. 

Sure  enough,  there  was  the  miss- 
ing ticket.  The  conductor  punched 
it  and  went  his  way. 

"Ah,  weel,"  said  Sandy,  when  sev- 
eral of  the  passengers  laughed,  "I'm 
nae  so  absent-minded.  It  was  a  very 
auld  ticket  and  I  was  just  suckin' 
off  the  date." 


A    Sis    lluiillrcil    tloi-Kr   I'onrr  l)ii-.«iel-Kle<-trii'  Sivitrhrr, 


The 
L.  F.  Loree 
Goes  Into 
Service 

This  New  High 
Pressure  Locomotive 
is  the  Fourth  of  a 
Series  Built  for  the 
Delaware  &  Hudson 

By 

J.  P.  Shields 


Number  1403  is  a  Triple  Expansion  Four  Cylinder  Non-Artieulnted 
Locomotive  with   a  500-Pouml   Boiler  Pressure. 


The  L.  F.  Loree  (No.  1403)  a 
new  triple  expansion,  four  cyl- 
inder, non-articulated  steam  lo- 
comotive, carrying  500  pounds  of 
boiler  pressure,  was  placed  in  serv- 
ice by  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  R.R. 
on  April  14.  This  is  the  fourth  of  a 
series  of  high  pressure  locomotives 
built  for  this  road,  the  previous  three 
were  all  2-8-0  cross-compounds,  car- 
rying respectively  350,  400  and  500 
pound  boiler  pressure.  The  L.  F. 
Loree  is  a  twelve  wheeler  of  the 
4-8-0  type. 

The  boiler  of  the  new  engine  is  of 
the  water  tube,  fire  tube  type,  and 
the  back  head  and  rear  tube  sheet 
connections  of  the  fire  box  are  both 
nine  inch  water  leg  headers  of  paral- 
lel stayed  sheets,  flanged  and  riveted 
together  around  the  top  and  sides 


and  secured  to  steel  castings  at  the 
bottom.  Circular  water  drums  pass 
through  these  headers  near  the  lower 
corners  and  have  ports  cut  through 
their  shells  in  the  header  water 
spaces.  In  a  similar  manner,  steam 
drums  pass  through  headers  at  the 
top,  the  latter,  however,  extend  for- 
ward along  the  boiler  shell,  the  front 
ends  passing  through  a  saddle  se- 
cured to  the  top  of  the  boiler  bar- 
rel, communication  with  which  is  had 
through  ports  in  the  steam  drums  at 
the  saddle. 

The  sides  of  the  firebox  are 
formed  of  260  vertical  water  tubes, 
two  and  one-half  inches  in  diameter 
expanded  into  top  and  bottom  drums. 
Six  longitudinal  water  tubes,  three 
inches  in  diameter,  connecting  head- 
ers between  the  upper  drums  and  six 
arch  tubes,  three  and  one-half  inches 
in  diameter,  provide  additional  fire- 
box heating  surface. 

The  firebox  drums  are  seamless 
forgings  of   nickel   steel,  machined 


eccentric,  thereby  providing  an  in- 
creased thickness  in  the  wall  where 
the  vertical  water  tubes  are  applied. 
This  increases  the  strength  of  the 
bridges  between  the  adjacent  tube 
holes  as  compared  with  previous  riv- 
eted drums,  and  also  accomplishes 
considerable  saving  in  weight.  The 
superheater  units  are  of  the  double 
loop,  fire  tube  type,  consisting  of 
eight  horizontal  rows  in  all,  the  upper 
six  project  18  inches  into  the  firebox 
and  the  two  lower  ones  six  inches. 
The  shell  and  front  steam  drums  are 
of  Silico  Manganese  steel ;  the  fire 
tubes  and  flues  are  of  seamless  nickel 
steel  and  the  vertical  and  horizontal 
water  tubes,  arch  and  superheater 
tubes  are  all  of  seamless  steel. 

The  cylinders  are  of  cast  steel 
with  Ni-iron  bushings,  there  are  four 
of  them,  one  a  high  pressure  cylin- 
der, 20  inches  by  32,  located  under 
the  engineman's  side  of  the  cab,  an- 
other an  intermediate  cylinder,  271/4 
inches  by  32,  located  under  the  fire- 


The  Three  Previous   Hieh  Pressure  Engines  Iliiilt  for  the  Delaware  Jt    Hudson    Were  all   of   (he   2-K-O  Type   but    <lie    L.  P. 

Loree  Is  a  Twelve  Wheeler. 
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man's  side,  and  two  low  pressure  cyl- 
inders, 33  inches  by  32,  under  the 
smoke  box. 

When  operating  steam  is  taken 
from  the  top  of  the  steam  section  of 
steam  drums,  through  collector  pipes, 
six  inches  in  diameter,  suspended 
from  the  top  of  the  drums  and  hav- 
ing several  rows  of  one-half-inch 
holes  in  the  upper  surface,  thereby 
distributing  the  gathering  of  steam 
over  a  longer  water  surface,  and  de- 
creasing the  tendency  to  lift  mois- 
ture. The  collection  of  dry  steam  is 
further  improved  by  baffle  or  splash 
plates  at  the  ends  of  the  pipe,  which 
prevent  surging.  The  steam  then 
passes  through  the  superheater, 
thence  through  the  Wagner  throttle 
valve  at  the  front  of  the  locomotive, 
and  then  through  a  steam  pipe,  cor- 
rugated to  allow  for  expansion  and 
contraction  from  temperature 
changes  to  which  it  is  exposed,  to  the 
steam  chest  of  the  high  pressure  cyl- 
inder, located  as  previously  stated 
under  the  engincman's  side  of  the 
cab. 

After  expanding  while  pushing  the 
piston  through  the  20-inch  diameter 
high  pressure  cylinder,  the  steam 
passes  to  the  27%-inch  intermediate 
cylinder.  Here  the  steam  expands  a 
second  time  in  propelling  the  inter- 
mediate piston  through  its  cylinder 
and  then  passes  into  the  receiver  pipe 
leading  to  the  two  low  pressure  33- 
inch  cylinders,  where  it  expands  a 
third  time  before  exhausting  through 
the  smoke  stack. 

Poppet  valves  actuated  by  a  rotary 
cam  gear  are  applied  to  all  four  cyl- 
inders. The  rotary  drive  is  obtained 
by  means  of  cranks  secured  at  one 
end  to  the  main  crank  pins,  the  cen- 
ter of  the  other  end  being  set  exactly 
in  line  with  the  center  of  the  main 
axle,  thereby  producing  the  rotary 
motion  necessary  for  the  valve  cam 
shaft  operation.  The  valves  of  the 
high  pressure  and  intermediate  pres- 
sure cylinders  are  actuated  from  the 
right  main  crank  pin,  while  the  left 
main  crank  pin  controls  the  move- 
ments of  the  valves  for  the  two  low 
pressure  cylinders.  In  this  manner, 
all  the  valves  are  primarily  actuated 
by  the  rotation  of  a  single  shaft,  the 
main  axle,  and  each  of  the  valves  in 
the  high  pressure  cylinder  is  attended 
by  a  definite  predetermined  move- 
ment of  each  valve  in  the  other  cyl- 
inders, thereby  securing  proper  co- 
relation  of  the  work  done  in  the  dif- 
ferent cylinders. 

The  reverse  gear  is  of  special  de- 
sign and  provides  six  cut-offs  in 
foreward  motion,  full  gear,  66,  58, 
50,  43  and  36  per  cent  as  well  as  a 
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The    1 1  i n  h    PreMRnre    and  Intermediate 
Cylinder*  are  Located  l  nder  1 1> *-  Cab  one 
on  Each  Siih-. 


drifting  position;  and  three  cut-offs 
in  backward  motion,  full  gear,  66 
and  36  per  cent. 

The  Delaware  &  Hudson,  who 
were  pioneers  in  the  use  of  roller 
bearings  on  the  main  driving  axles  of 
the  locomotive,  have  applied  S.K.F. 
bearings  to  the  main  journals  of  the 
L.  F.  Loree.  The  frame  of  this  en- 
gine is  the  regular  rectangular  sec- 
tion type  of  hylastic  cast  steel  and 
the  main  pedestals  are  arranged  for 
the  roller  bearing  driving  box.  The 
frame  sections  are  7l/2  in.  by  5% 
in.  over  the  main  and  7%  in.  by 
5yi  in.  over  the  other  pedestals.  The 
engine  truck,  four  wheel  type,  has 
the  journal  boxes  and  side  frames 
cast  integral,  and  provision  is  made 
for  lubricating  the  bearings  through 
hand  holes  in  the  pedestal  legs  at  the 
front  and  rear  of  the  truck. 


A  Dabeg  mechanical  feed  water 
heater  pump  is  mounted  below  the 
left  running  board  and  is  driven 
from  the  front  crosshead.  A  spe- 
cially designed  injector  which  will 
operate  against  any  pressure  of  steam 
from  100  to  500  pounds  is  mounted 
below  the  cab,  on  the  right  side  as 
an  auxiliary  water  supply. 

There  are  three  systems  of  lubri- 
cation used  on  1403,  a  force  feed 
Bosch  type,  with  28  feeds,  which 
takes  care  of  the  valve  stems,  cam 
boxes,  cylinder  barrels  and  driving 
box  hub-liners ;  a  Detroit  pendulum 
type  flange  oiler  with  two  feeds  each 
to  the  front  and  rear  drivers  and  a 
Detroit  No.  32  Hydrostatic  with  four 
feeds  which  takes  care  of  the  inter- 
cepting valve,  the  air  pump,  the  aux- 
iliary locomotive  and  the  intermediate 
feed  valve. 

For  those  addicts  who  like  such 
things  here  are  a  few  figures :  Total 
weight  engine  and  tender,  656,500 
lbs.;  weight  on  drivers,  31,300  lbs.; 
total  engine  weight,  382.000  lbs. ;  to- 
tal wheel  base  engine  and  tender.  83 
ft.  8%  in- '>  engine  wheel  base,  33  ft. 
9  in. ;  driving  wheel  base,  18  ft.  10 
in. ;  steam  pressure,  500  lbs. ;  tubes. 
155;  tube  diameter,  2  in.;  flues.  52; 
flue  diameter,  5j^  in.;  grate  area, 
75.8  sq.  ft. ;  firebox  area,  965  sq.  ft. ; 
tube  and  flue  area,  2325  sq.  ft. ;  total 
evaporative  area,  3351  sq.  ft.;  super- 
heating surface,  1076  sq.  ft.;  tender 
capacity  water,  14,000  gal. ;  fuel, 
\7Yi  tons ;  simple  tractive  force,  90,- 
000  lbs. ;  triple  expansion  tractive 
force.  75,000  lbs. ;  auxiliary  locomo- 
tive tractive  force.  18,000  lbs. 


r.  Loree  la  Equipped  with  the  Franklin  Railway  Supply  Company' 
Hutterl'ly   Fire  Doors. 
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No-Tip  Dining  Cars  On 
the  New  Haven 

In  1867  the  Pullman  Company 
put  into  operation  a  "Hotel  Car," 
a  combination  sleeper  and  dining 
car,  and  the  following  year  the  first 
car  devoted  entirely  to  eating.  This 
car,  which  was  named  the  "Del- 
monica",  was  operated  on  the  Chi- 
cago &  Alton.  Ever  since  then  the 
railroad  dining  car  service  has  been 
operated  on  a  par  with  the  finest  first 
class  hotel  service,  and  while  the 
roads  have  always  lost  money  on 
their  dining  car  operations,  still  the 
prices  asked  plus  the  tips  required 
have  deterred  many 
passengers,  with 
modest  means, 
from  eating  in 
these  luxurious 
cars. 

With  the  devel- 
opment of  the  de- 
pression dining  car 
patronage  has  fall- 
en off  considerably 
and  with  it  the 
losses  in  the  de- 
partment have  still 
further  increased. 
In  an  effort  to  re- 
duce costs  and  de- 
velop the  type  of 
service  which  the 
public  will  use,  the 
New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford 
are  experimenting 
with  two  innova- 
tions in  dining  car 
service,  which  are 
attracting  unusual 
interest.  The  first  of  these  which 
has  been  in  operation  for  some 
months,  on  the  train  leaving  New 
Haven  at  seven  o'clock  each  morn- 
ing for  New  York  and  on  the  eve- 
ning train  returning,  is  called  a 
"counter  car."  These  cars  are  op- 
erated on  the  cafeteria  (grab  an' 
growl)  system,  the  passenger  places 
his  order  at  the  counter  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  car  and  carries  it  back  to 
his  seat — a  strictly  self-service  lunch- 
room— no  tips  and  low  prices. 

The  second  innovation  which  was 
started  recently  on  the  "Bankers  Ex- 
press" which  leaves  New  Haven  for 
a  non-stop  run  to  New  York  every 
morning  at  eight,  (running  time  one 
hour  and  thirty-three  minutes)  is  the 
substitution  of  comely  colored  girls 
gorgeously  costumed  for  the  prover- 
bial colored  waiters. 

R.  L.  Pearson,  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  New  Haven, 
says,  "the  purpose  of  this  change  is 


an  effort  to  develop  a  more  econom- 
ical no-tip  service.  We  are  making 
it  possible  for  a  passenger  on  the 
'Bankers  Express'  to  step  into  the 
diner  and  get  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a 
doughnut  for  only  fifteen  cents,  and 
he  will  be  made  to  feel  just  as  much 
at  home  and  will  be  just  as  welcome 
as  the  man  who  eats  a  hearty  break- 
fast." 

"Similarly  on  train  80  on  the  re- 
turn trip,  where  we  serve  a  supper 
instead  of  a  dinner,  we  are  institut- 
ing the  same  modest  price  scale  and 
the  same  'no-tip'  system.  Nineteen 
of  the  twenty-eight  items  on  the  sup- 
per menu,  for  instance,  are  twenty 


If  the  Check  On 
Girls  Make  Yo 


y  Amounts  to  Fifteen  Cents  Courteously 
u  Feel  at  Home  in  This  Diner — No  Tipnl 


cents  or  less,  and  the  top-priced  item 
is  a  minute  sirloin  steak  with  French 
fried  potatoes,  at  eighty  cents." 


Greater  Co-operation 
Needed  to  Improve  Rail- 
road Conditions 

By  C.  F.  Petet 
Secretary,  Railroad  Commission  of  Texas 

A recent  article  in  your  maga- 
zine "Transportation"  reminds 
me  of  a  story  I  once  heard  of 
a  small  African  donkey  which  ran 
in  herds  and  that,  upon  the  indica- 
tion of  trouble  formed  a  circle  with 
the  donkeys  heads  inward.  It  was 
then  woe  unto  anything  coming 
within  reach  of  the  heels  from  any 
direction. 

Unlike  the  donkeys,  the  railroad 
interests  seem  to  form  with  the  heels 
inward  and  when  there  is  a  disturb- 
ance, they  let  fly  and  kick  the  very 
life  out  of  each  other.    This  story 


might  sound  as  though  I  were  not 
friendly  to  rail  transportation.  To 
justify  the  word  friendly,  however,  I 
wish  to  state  at  the  outset  that  I  am 
pro-railroad  and  realize  the  absolute 
necessity  for  keeping  the  railroad 
system  intact  at  all  cost. 

Let  us  first  admit  all  the  things 
said  by  railroad  officials  about  sub- 
sidized competition,  excessive  taxes 
and  apparent  unjust  treatment  ac- 
corded the  rail  transportation  com- 
panies. In  fact,  and  above  all  things, 
let  us  admit  what  everyone  knows : 
the  railroads,  taken  as  a  whole,  are 
in  a  very  bad  condition  and  it  will 
require  some  skillful  unselfish  think- 
ing, and  that  quick- 
ly, if  disaster  is 
averted.  This  is 
not  an  acute  mal- 
ady, but  one  of  a 
chronic  nature 
which  has  been 
abetted  by  a  belief 
that  the  rail  lines 
will  continue  to  ex- 
ist because  of  their 
usefulness  and  es- 
sentiality. This  was 
a  logical  conclusion 
until  the  motorized 
competition  came 
into  existence  and 
made  its  strong 
bid  for  some  of 
the  business  that 
was  badly  needed 
by  the  rail  lines. 
This  and  other  eco- 
nomic  changes 
should,  at  least, 
bring  the  railroads 
to  understand  that 
they  have  no  subsidized  lease  on  life 
and  awaken  in  them  a  determination 
to  readjust  themselves  to  the  changed 
conditions  and  present  a  service 
which  the  public  will  buy  at  a  price 
that  will  meet  all  competition.  We 
all  know  a  quick  and  permanent  cure 
for  the  rail  lines;  that  is  increased 
tonnage  and  reduced  expenditures, 
either  of  which  seem  to  be  hard  to 
accomplish. 

If  the  situation  is  handled,  it  must 
be  done  by  the  representatives  of  all 
the  companies  in  convention,  or  some 
individual  appointed  with  authority 
to  act  for  all  lines,  assembled  with 
one  purpose  in  mind:  to  save  the 
whole  industry.  The  "Give  and  Take 
System"  must  be  applied.  There  has 
been  great  damage  done  to  railroads 
by  men  in  charge  being  reluctant 
to  change  their  methods  of  operations. 
There  has  been  irreparable  damage 
done  by  security  holders  steadfastly 
keeping  securities  in  existence  when 
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they  should  be  retired.  The  most 
colossal  error  and  the  most  disastrous 
one  is  that  there  has  not  been  some 
rigid  rule  on  all  lines  which  would 
set  aside  a  fixed  amount  out  of  the 
first  monies  collected  for  a  sinking 
fund  which  could  only  be  used  for 
the  retirement  of  bonds.  My  investi- 
gation has  uncovered  the  fact  that  a 
great  many  of  the  original  bonds  is- 
sued on  railroads  are  still  in  existence 
and  bearing  interest  while  the  prop- 
erty upon  which  they  were  issued  has 
long  since  gone  to  rust  and  decay. 
The  fills  and  cuts  alone  remain  and 
in  many  instances  even  the  right-of- 
way  has  been  changed  and  new 
money  to  pay  for  the  new  construc- 
tion was  obtained  by  new  bond  is- 
sues. This  new  money  was  placed 
to  the  account  of  additions  and  bet- 
terments without  retiring  a  single 
issue  of  the  original  securities. 

Figure  it  for  yourself.  Take  any 
bond  that  pays  as  much  as  five  per 
cent,  some  pay  more  and  some  less, 
and  you  will  see  that  the  interest 
equals  the  principal  each  twenty 
years.  Then  consider  that  many  of 
the  original  bonds  were  issued  for 
forty  years  and  have  matured,  have 
been  extended  twenty  years  longer  by 
being  replaced  by  new  bonds.  Some, 
I  have  been  told,  were  hundred  year 
bonds  to  begin  with,  so  there  was  a 
promise  in  the  beginning  of  interest 
to  the  amount  of  five  times  the  value 
of  the  original  security  and  no  pro- 
vision was  made  to  retire  them  at 
the  end  of  the  century. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion in  one  of  its  statistical  compil- 
ations for  1932  shows  a  funded  debt 
outstanding  against  Class  I  roads  in 
the  United  States  of  $12,639,866,- 
077.00  upon  which  there  is  an  agre- 
gate  interest  of  $582,790,169,  or  an 
average  of  4.6  per  cent  on  each  dol- 
lar. It  is  obvious  that  if  the  item  of 
interest  was  reduced  the  freight  rate 
could  also  be  lowered  which  must  be 
done  if  tonnage  is  to  return  to  the 
rails. 

The  branch  line  from  50  to  150 
miles  long,  once  a  great  revenue  pro- 
ducer but  now  a  burden  to  trunk 
lines,  is  another  liability  or  appendix 
which  should  be  removed.  I  have 
such  a  line  in  mind.  It  is  125  miles 
in  length,  penetrating  a  territory  with 
several  small  but  prosperous  towns 
surrounded  by  reasonable  dense  set- 
tlement, which  has  not  been  able  to 
pay  its  way  for  a  number  of  years. 
The  company  owning  and  operating 
it  would  be  much  better  off  if  it  gave 
the  entire  branch  away  lock,  stock 
and  barrel.  It  holds  on,  however,  in 
the  hope  of  saving  something  more 


than  the  salvage  value.  There  have 
been  a  goodly  number  of  these  branch 
lines  abandoned,  but  in  no  instance 
so  far  as  I  can  learn  has  there  been 
a  retirement  of  the  bonds  issued  at 
the  time  of  construction,  but  the 
trunk  line  is  burdened  still  further 
by  having  to  assume  the  obligation  of 
paying  interest  on  securities  of  a  non- 
existent property. 

I  have  been  wondering  why  the 
mechanical  geniuses  of  the  railroads 
(I  know  many  of  them  who  are  capa- 
ble) have  not  conceived  the  idea  of  a 
light,  straight  gasoline  car  for  pas- 
senger service  which  can,  undoubt- 
edly, be  built  for  a  fractional 
part  of  what  the  present  gasoline- 
electric  cars  cost,  which  could  be 
operated  at  a  very  small  expense  per 
mile ;  at  a  much  less  cost  than  the 
same  car  could  be  operated  over  the 
highway.  Likewise  a  heavier  weight 
piece  of  equipment  propelled  in  like 
manner  could  be  used  for  all  freight 
work  on  these  branch  lines.  A  more 
frequent  service  could  be  rendered 
and  the  needs  of  the  public  met,  at 
the  same  time  turning  a  liability  into 
an  asset. 

Then  there  is  the  problem  of  dupli- 
cation of  service  by  competing  lines. 
There  is  operating  throughout  the 
whole  United  States  well  equipped 
splendid  passenger  service  on  parallel 
lines  and  on  almost  identical  sched- 
ules— monuments  of  pride  and  con- 
trariness, but  very  expensive.  The 
operating  officials  are  unwilling  to 
cooperate  for  the  purpose  of  saving 
a  slowly  decaying  useful  industry.  It 
reminds  me  of  a  man  being  drawn 
toward  a  precipice  by  a  cow  and  a 
calf  on  separate  ropes.  He  could 
save  either  by  letting  the  other  go, 
but  his  greed  is  so  blinding  that  he 
hangs  on  to  both  until  all  land  in 
ruin  over  the  cliff. 

I  f  I  should  suggest  a  complete 
remedy,  it  would  be  the  choosing  of 
an  impartial  umpire  with  full  author- 
ity to  make  such  changes  as  are  good 
for  the  economic  operation  of  all 
roads. 

It  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that 
there  is  need  of  a  cooperation  that 
seems  impossible  if  left  to  the  com- 
petitive minded  men  who  have  too 
long  glorified  in  winning  a  victory  by 
reaching  some  new  territory  before 
his  business  enemy. 

The  question  of  passenger  business 
has  been  a  disturbing  one  since  good 
roads  and  automobiles  came  into  use. 
Still  there  has  never  been  a  concerted 
effort  made  to  get  travel  back  on 
the  rails.  It  is  true  that  at  different 
times  and  in  widely  different  sections 
there  have  been  petty  schemes  put 


into  operation,  such  as  a  two  cent 
fare  over  a  small  division  and  in 
each  instance  it  was  advertised  as  an 
experiment  which,  in  itself,  destroyed 
all  probability  of  success.  I  believe 
people  who  travel  prefer  to  ride  rail- 
road trains  and  I  believe  they  would 
do  so  if  it  did  not  cost  any  more  for 
the  same  distance  than  other  modes 
of  transportation.  I  further  believe 
an  impartial  umpire  would  place  in 
effect  on  all  lines  an  interchangeable 
permanent  fare  low  enough  to  get  the 
passenger  traffic  back  on  the  rails 
and  fdl  the  coaches  of  the  many  trains 
which  are  now  making  both  short 
and  transcontinental  trips  with  only 
one-half  capacity  load. 

The  Pullman  surcharge  has  driven 
more  people  to  travel  by  air  than 
can  be  calculated  and  the  sooner  it  is 
abolished  the  better  it  will  be  for  the 
rail  lines.  This,  I  understand,  has 
already  been  approved  by  the  I.  C.  C. 
and  I  am  sure  the  railroads  will  find 
the  same  ready  response  from  that 
body  in  any  effort  that  has  the  ear 
marks  of  a  substantial  move  on  the 
part  of  all  lines  to  better  their  condi- 
tions. Again,  if  passenger  business 
is  returned  to  the  rails,  it  must  be 
by  the  competitive  and  not  the  legis- 
lative route. 


They  Have  Eggs  in 
England 

A  visiting  railroad  official  from  the 
United  States  was  the  guest  of  an 
American  business  man  in  England. 
They  had  completed  a  sporty  round 
of  golf  and  had  entered  the  nine- 
teenth hole.  Learning  that  his  guest 
would  like  a  whiskey  and  soda  to 
drown  his  unfortunate  defeat  of  two 
and  one,  the  American  business  man 
walked  to  the  bar  and  rang  the  stew- 
ard's bell. 

Steward:  "Yes,  .Mr.  Allen.  What 
will  it  be  today?" 

Allen :  "Two  Haigs,  please." 

Steward :  "Ah.  yes.  Will  you  have 
them  boiled  or  fried." 

And  the  visiting  railroad  official 
still  wonders  why  he  had  a  gin  and 
tonic. 


A  Toast  For  Today- 
Here's    to    the    man    who  plans 

things — 
Builds  things — makes  things; 
Who  prattles  not  of  wonders  of  old. 
Nor  gloats  over  ancestral  gold, 
But  takes  off  his  coat  and  takes  hold 

And  does  things ! 

— Boston  Transcript. 


Editorial  Comment 


William  B.  Storey,  of  the  Santa  Fe,  in  speaking  of 
the  economies  possible  on  the  part  of  the  railroads, 
states  that  there  is  little  economy  to  be  secured  on 
the  open  road  but  that  considerable  could  be  done 
in  consolidating  or  adjusting  terminal  facilities.  He 
says  that  it  is  an  expensive  proposition  to  send  an 
engine  hauling  two  cars  or  more  across  a  city  to 
deliver  them  to  another  road  and  points  out  how  the 
facilities  at  Clearing  Illinois,  have  to  a  certain  degree 
reduced  costs.  He  is  quoted  by  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  regarding  the  operations  at  Clearing  as  say- 
ing, "Under  this  plan  as  trains  come  into  our  yards 
we  put  all  of  the  cars  for  each  road  on  separate 
tracks.  As  soon  as  a  trainload  for  another  road  is 
assembled,  we  couple  on  an  engine  which  hauls  it  to 
the  Clearing  yards  and  comes  back  with  a  trainload 
destined  for  us,  which  has  similarly  been  assembled 
and  delivered  to  Clearing  by  the  other  roads." 

This  is  the  time  when  traffic  is  low,  for  the  roads 
to  concentrate  and  co-operate  in  an  effort  to  reduce 
terminal  movements  and  costs.  Anything  that  is  ac- 
complished now  will  produce  fourfold  results  when 
business  increases  and  also  assist  in  speeding  up 
freight  movements  when  traffic  increases. 


Just  a  Reminder 

"It  is  in  the  matter  of  regulating  motor  compe- 
titors that  the  Governor  launches  most  boldly  into 
new  policy.  Yet  here  all  informed  opinion  will  be 
with  him.  The  economic  injustice  under  which  the 
rail  carriers  labor  in  competition  with  motor  traffic 
has  seldom  been  put  better  than  by  Governor  Roose- 
velt :  "  .  .  .  We  build  .  .  .  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
miles  of  first-rate  highway  directly  paralleling  the 
railroad  tracks  .  .  .  You  and  I,  in  our  annual  tax  bills, 
pay  for  most  of  the  maintenance  of  the  (se)  high- 
ways and  interest  charges  on  their  construction.  The 
motor  vehicles  pay  only  a  small  part."  Obviously 
this  exemption  from  the  right  of  way  charges  which 
bear  so  heavily  on  the  railroads  constitutes  discrim- 
ination of  the  gravest  sort.  The  Governor  is  on 
ground  eminently  firm  in  asking  some  sort  of  federal 
regulation  to  right  the  balance." 

The  above  article  appeared  in  the  New  Haven 
Journal-Courier  shortly  after  President  Roosevelt 
was  elected  and  before  he  assumed  his  duties  in 
Washington.  In  this  statement  he  very  apparently 
recognized  the  problem  the  railways  are  up  against 
in  meeting  motor  traffic  competition.  While  no  re- 
lief has  been  granted  as  yet  to  the  roads,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  president  has  not  overlooked  this 
phase  of  our  economic  situation  and  that  if  no  legis- 
lative restrictions  are  to  be  placed  immediately  on 
highway  traffic,  at  least  that  the  much  talked  of  rail- 
way co-ordinator  will  have  the  power  to  act  de- 
cisively in  meeting  this  situation. 


Unwarranted  Intrusion 

"Unwarranted  intrusion  by  the  railroads  into  a  com- 
petitive field"  is  the  way  Hans  Isbrandtsen,  president 
of  Isbrandtsen-Moller  Co.,  Inc.,  steamship  operators, 


expressed  himself  in  a  letter  regarding  the  proposed 
creation  of  a  new  steamship  line  to  operate  between 
Philadelphia  and  Liverpool  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  Reading 
railroads.  Strange  the  attitude  taken  by  these  inter- 
ests when  the  railroads  propose  a  logical  business  ex- 
pansion. People  were  not  so  active  in  calling  it  an 
unwarranted  intrusion  into  a  competitive  field  when 
the  government  spent  millions  of  dollars  to  develop 
inland  waterways  to  take  business  from  the  railroads. 

Privately  Owned  Freight  Cars 

L.  F.  Loree  before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
February  25,  criticized  the  privately  owned  freight 
car  as  an  "anomaly"  in  the  railroad  structure.  They 
have  increased  to  282,522  in  1932  from  183,474  in 
1921.  "If  we  are  to  have  a  uniform  treatment  of  ship- 
pers, then  the  services  of  the  railroads  now  held  to  be 
'affected  with  a  public  use'  should  be  solely  within 
their  own  control  and  not  participated  in  by  private 
persons  or  corporations,"  Mr.  Loree  stated. 

Privately  owned  freight  cars  have  with  few  ex- 
ceptions been  quite  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  railroad 
operators  for  some  years.  The  ownership  of  large 
fleets  of  cars  by  private  interests  serve  as  a  club  over 
the  heads  of  the  roads  in  demanding  and  getting 
prompt  settlement  for  heavy  damage  claims,  the 
equity  of  which  are  often  questionable.  Problems  of 
repairs,  interchange  standards,  safety  rules,  etc.,  also 
complicate  the  handling  of  this  privileged  equipment. 

Profit  Versus  Depreciation 

H.  T.  Newcomb,  general  counsel  for  the  Delaware 
&  Hudson  Corp.,  told  the  Philadelphia  Board  of 
Trade  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
required  the  railroads  to  charge  off  too  much  depre- 
ciation, and  that  actually  in  1932  American  Railroads 
earned  $48,000,000  in  excess  of  charges  instead  of 
showing  a  deficit  of  $166,000,000. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  many  of  the  rules  cover- 
ing railroad  accounting  and  particularly  those  ef- 
fecting depreciation  have  become  obsolete.  Changed 
conditions  since  the  establishment  of  the  present 
rules  of  the  I.  C.  C,  covering  railroad  accounting 
should  be  given  very  exhaustive  study  and  revisions 
made  that  will  make  it  possible  to  get  a  truer  pic- 
ture and  serve  as  a  better  guidance  in  both  railroad 
operation  and  rate  making. 

Put  Men  to  Work  on  R.  R. 
Improvements 

A.  J.  Count)-,  vice-president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
recently  stated  that  he  regarded  unemployment  as 
the  greatest  barrier  to  the  restoration  of  confidence 
and  prosperity  and  made  the  following  suggestions  : 
"First,  that  the  relief  monies  being  paid  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  State  and  Municipalities,  should  be  em- 
ployed in  removing  the  245,000  grade  crossings  in  the 
country,  and  that  the  cost  should  not  be  imposed 
upon  the  railroads  but  that  the  railroads  would  help 
with  their  engineering  departments  in  getting  the 
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work  under  way  at  once  ;  that  many  highway  bridges 
and  roads  should  he  widened  and  strengthened ;  that 
in  the  interest  of  public  safety  a  determined  effort 
should  be  made  to  reduce  the  frightful  toll  of  30,000 
lives  per  annum  on  the  highways,  besides  probably 
more  than  a  million  injuries. 

Mr.  County's  second  suggestion  was  that  the  Gov- 
ernment loan  railroads  and  other  corporations  money 
for  periods  of  about  twenty  years  at  low  rates  of 
interest  to  carry  out  improvements ;  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  practiced  such  a  plan  during  the  World 
War  period  and  had  not  only  been  repaid  the  loans, 
but  made  a  profit  on  them ;  that  at  the  present  time 
large  programs  of  improvements  and  modernization 
of  the  plants  and  facilities  of  the  railroads  were  being 
held  back  because  of  lack  of  earnings  and  credit ; 
that  heavy  collateral  security  should  not  be  exacted 
as  the  properties  themselves  and  their  earnings  were 
always  available.  He  illustrated  the  situation  by 
showing  that  the  electrification  and  tunnel  and  ter- 
minal work  between  Wilmington  and  the  south  side 
of  the  Potomac  river  was  at  a  standstill  while  many 
hundred  thousands  of  people  were  out  of  work  in  the 
same  territory ;  that  the  resumption  of  this  work 
would  benefit  not  merely  the  railroads  and  the  travel- 
ing public,  but  the  industries  producing  the  mate- 
rials, and  supplies,  and  the  electrical  equipment. 

He  further  suggested  that  under  a  broad  policy  of 
this  kind  cities  like  New  York  would  undertake 
bridge  and  tunnel  projects  over  the  Hudson  and  East 
rivers,  and  on  the  streets  and  avenues. 

His  third  suggestion  was  that  the  present  three- 
year  loans  from  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpor- 
ation to  railroads,  banks  and  other  enterprises  should 
be  extended  to  a  period  like  20  years  and  at  a  low 
rate  of  interest,  and  that  the  collateral  requirements 
should  be  substantially  reduced ;  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  these  corporations  to  pay  off  these  loans  in 
three-year  periods,  and  this  relief  would  improve 
their  credit  and  enable  them  to  undertake  additional 
work.  He  stated  that  the  management  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania fully  realized  the  unprecedented  conditions 
through  which  the  country  is  passing  and  the  extra- 
ordinary responsibility  resting  upon  the  President 
and  Congress,  and  was  willing  to  back  to  the  limit 
of  its  resources  all  sound  methods  for  the  eradication 
of  unemployment. 

Walter  W.  Colpitts,  recently  said :  "The  program 
for  lending  government  money  for  self-liquidating 
projects  would  be  most  meritorious  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  during  our  prosperous  years  we  ad- 
vanced very  far  in  the  building  of  public  works  of 
all  kinds.  Today,  with  reduced  demands,  projects 
that  can  properly  be  called  self-liquidating,  and 
would  otherwise  be  eligible  for  government  loans,  are 
difficult  to  find.  So  rare  are  they  indeed  that  they 
can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a  major  factor  in  reduc- 
ing unemployment." 

"Is  it  a  reasonable  expectation  that  the  public  in- 
terest will  be  served  at  this  stage  by  taking  from  one 
needy  class  and  giving  to  another  even  less  favored 
class,  as  will  the  proposed  measure  for  farm  relief? 
Reforestation  is  an  entering  wedge  in  relieving  un- 
employment. That  it  is  a  sound  economic  project  is 
questionable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  distress  condi- 
tions in  the  lumber  industry,  due  to  shortage  of  de- 
mand or  an  excess  of  supply,  long  antedated  the 
present  depression.  New  power  developments  at 
public  expense  are  open  to  the  same  criticism.  They 


will  provide  employment  for  but  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  men,  and  will  make  available  elec- 
tric energy  where  the  need  does  not  now  exist.  Such 
projects  cannot  but  be  a  serious  drain  on  the  national 
treasury. 

"Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  new  competitive 
agencies  have  come  into  the  field,  the  railroads  are, 
and  must  continue  to  be,  the  main  reliance  of  the 
country  for  the  great  bulk  of  its  transportation  re- 
quirements. In  their  present  situation,  however,  they 
constitute  a  problem  of  first  importance,  upon  the 
proper  solution  of  which,  in  large  measure,  depends 
recovery  in  many  lines  of  business  and  the  integrity 
of  many  financial  and  fiduciary  institutions." 

"Extravagant  claims  have  been  made  of  the  sav- 
ings in  operation  to  be  effected  by  the  consolidation 
of  the  railroads  into  regional  systems,  savings  which, 
even  if  possible  of  realization,  would  be  a  major  fac- 
tor in  further  increasing  unemployment  and  amongst 
a  class  of  workers  who  have  already  suffered  severely 
as  a  result  of  the  great  reduction  in  the  forces  already 
made.  In  any  case,  to  create  systems  that  will  elim- 
inate competition  altogether,  except  between  large 
traffic  centers,  and  that  will  be  so  large  as  to  be 
difficult  to  operate  efficiently,  would  seem  an  unwise 
policy,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  the  public  inter- 
est and  that  of  the  railroads  themselves." 

"While,  undoubtedly,  there  are  many  ways  in 
which  the  railroads  of  the  country  could  be  operated 
more  efficiently  and  thereby  effect  large  savings, 
their  salvation  does  not  lie  in  consolidations,  how- 
ever desirable  a  proper  consolidation  program  may 
be.  Their  primary  need  is  additional  traffic,  but  addi- 
tional traffic  must  follow  an  improvement  in  general 
business  conditions." 

"That  railroads  will  again  be  a  reservoir  for  sound 
investment,  in  spite  of  the  unfair  competition  to 
which  they  have  been  subjected,  is  shown  by  reliable 
estimates  that  when  the  traffic  returns  to  the  halfway 
mark  between  that  of  1932  and  of  1929  their  net  in- 
come will  almost  equal  that  of  the  latter  banner 
year.  Secondary,  but  also  highly  important,  is  it 
that  they  be  placed  on  an  even  plane  with  competi- 
tive transportation  agencies  and  relieved  of  onerous 
restrictions  and  regulations — matters  urgently  call- 
ing for  congressional  action." 

"As  in  the  case  of  industrial  plants  huge  sums  of 
money  may  profitably  be  spent  on  the  railroads  for 
modernization  of  facilities.  Many  thousands  of  loco- 
motives and  cars  will  never  be  returned  to  service 
and  more  modern  equipment  must  be  purchased  for 
replacement ;  many  tools  in  the  shops  must  be  dis- 
carded, and  many  rearrangements  of  tracks  and 
structures  should  be  made  in  the  interest  of  economy 
and  improved  service  to  the  public." 

"Possibly  at  no  time  in  railroad  history  could  their 
needs  be  anticipated  to  better  advantage  to  the  rail- 
roads themselves  and  the  public  at  large  than  now. 
In  most  instances  their  own  credit  at  the  present 
time  will  not  permit  them  to  embark  on  an  extensive 
program  of  improvement.  The  fact,  however,  that  the 
value  of  such  improvements  in  effecting  operating 
savings,  as  well  as  the  net  earnings  from  any  as- 
sumed increase  in  traffic,  are  susceptible  of  accurate 
determination  places  the  railroads  in  a  preferred  po- 
sition in  respect  of  new  credits." 

L.  F.  Loree,  president  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson 
in  a  statement  in  April  said:  "Without  embarrass- 
ment in  handling  our  present  volume  of  traffic,  I 
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estimate  the  railroads  may  save  \Z7]/2  million  dollars 
per  year  in  the  reduction  of  their  stock  of  locomo- 
tives and  cars  due  to  the  fact  that  a  large  per  cent 
is  obsolete  and  maintained  unnecessarily. 

"In  the  case  of  obsolete  shop  machinery  and  tool, 
a  saving-  of  at  least  50  million  dollars  a  year  may  be 
realized  by  substituting-  improved  up-to-date  units. 

"Over  a  period  of  time  a  further  saving  of  at  least 
one  hundred  million  dollars  annually  may  be  accom- 
plished in  the  improvement  of  grades  and  alignment, 
heavier  rail  and  ballast,  reduced  distances,  improve- 
ment of  terminal  facilities  and  practices,  etc..  upon 
the  26,000  miles  or  10  per  cent  of  the  total  upon 
which  one-half  the  business  is  done." 

Nation's  Business  in  the  current  issue  in  an  article 
on  savings  accomplished  by  replacing  obsolete  equip- 
ment with  modern,  says : 

"A  mid-western  railroad  electrified  the  water 
pumping  stations  on  one  division  with  a  resulting 
total  annual  savings  of  approximately  $15,000." 

"Three  of  the  electric  furnaces  for  heat  treating 
tools  in  a  railroad  shop  operating  five  electric  furn- 
aces showed,  from  the  cost  records,  a  saving  annually 
of  nearly  $7,000.  Two  carburizing  furnaces  in  the 
forge  department  made  an  annual  net  saving  of 
more  than  $17,000.  The  tempering  of  high-speed 
tool-steel  decreased  the  cost  25  per  cent  with  a  cor- 
responding life  of  tools  increased  33  per  cent." 

"A  30  stall  enginehouse  and  16  pit  locomotive  shop 
had  an  annual  power  bill  of  $80,880.  A  300  Kilovolt- 
ampere  capacitor  was  installed  at  an  approximate 
cost  of  $5,000.  After  considering  all  fixed  charges  the 
annual  savings  in  the  power  bill  was  $2,750,  or  55 
per  cent  on  the  investment.  One  railroad  reports  that 
electric  tie  tampers  have  effected  annual  savings  of 
$207  a  mile.  The  Committee  on  Economics  of  Rail- 
way Labor  have  compiled  data  which  indicate  sav- 
ings ranging  from  $50  to  $435  a  mile." 

"Studies  by  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  show 
that,  normally,  a  locomotive  can  be  scrapped  at  the 
end  of  its  twenty-first  year,  and  a  new  unit  paid  for 
out  of  savings  in  the  cost  of  repairs  that  would  other- 
wise be  made  on  the  supplanted  locomotive  in  the 
ensuing  21  years.  In  other  words,  even  if  there  were 
no  improvement  in  locomotives,  each  twenty-one- 
year-old  locomotive  could  be  replaced  at  no  increase 
in  cost." 

"But  exact  duplicates  of  twenty-one-year-old  loco- 
motives are  virtually  never  purchased.  A  new  loco- 
motive has  increased  steam  pressure,  superheat,  in- 
creased tractive  power  and  increased  boiler  and  fire- 
box, resulting  in  the  ability  to  tarn  out  many  more 
revenue  ton  miles  or  revenue  passenger  miles  per  lo- 
comotive hour  and  per  pound  of  coal  and  water. 
These  additional  savings  reduce  the  time  required  to 
pay  for  the  new  locomotive  from  21  years  to  ten, 
eight,  six  or  four  years.  If — to  the  purchase  of  new 
power — is  added  operating  policies  which  make  the 
new  locomotive  perform  from  5,000  to  10,000  miles 
a  month,  entire  fleets  of  locomotives  may  pay  for 
themselves  over  and  over." 

The  foregoing  expressions  all  from  widely  diverg- 
ent interests  show  how  the  thought  is  co-relating 
that  the  way  to  improve  existing  conditions  is  to 
put  men  back  to  work  at  their  normal  vocations,  and 
that  the  greatest  opportunities  to  accomplish  this  is 
by  railroad  modernization,  as  most  railroad  improve- 
ments will  be  self-liquidating. 


The  Changing  World 

Out  of  every  period  of  depression,  spring  many 
new  developments,  the  lull  in  business  activity  per- 
mits organizations  to  have  more  time  to  develop  and 
improve  their  products  and  devices. 

Whether  it's  only  a  sign  of  spring,  with  the  bud- 
ding out  of  ideas  developed  during  our  long  dormant 
period,  or  that  we  are  actually  turning  the  prover- 
bial corner  remains  to  be  seen.  Either  way,  during 
the  past  few  weeks  the  press  has  been  swarmed  with 
announcements  regarding  new  developments. 

Streamlined  trains,  with  articulated  trucks,  Diesel 
engines,  high  pressure  locomotives,  all-aluminum 
sleeping  cars  (reduce  the  weight  one-half),  Butane 
gas  (element  of  natural  gas  being  experimented  with 
by  Southern  Pacific  as  locomotive  fuel,  claimed  will 
reduce  fuel  costs  two  to  three  cents  a  mile  and  en- 
gine oil  one  to  two  cents),  all  shriek  at  us  from  the 
headlines  proclaiming  themselves  as  the  forerunners 
of  a  new  era. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  we  arc  turning,  with 
the  first  century  of  railroad  and  transport  history,  a 
new  page.  Volume  one,  the  first  hundred  years,  said 
to  be  the  hardest,  is  being  closed.  In  writing  the 
preface  to  volume  two,  we  can  start  by  saying: — The 
fact  is  generally  accepted  today  that  the  railroad 
press  in  America  and  their  contentions  of  the  past 
ten  years  are  accepted  as  entirely  correct,  the  answer 
to  the  railroad  problem  is  to  develop  a  more  economi- 
cal transportation  machine  and  the  most  effective 
and  quickest  method  of  doing  this  is  to  modernize 
the  entire  physical  property  of  the  roads.  It  is  agreed 
that  by  taking  advantage  of  the  inventions  and  im- 
provements, made  possible  by  the  engineering  brains 
of  America,  operating  costs  will  be  lowered.  The 
order  of  the  day  is  to  strike  from  the  railroad  vocabu- 
lary the  word  obsolete  and  replace  it  with  "Modern." 

Railroad  executives  are  today,  turning  with  open 
eyes  and  welcoming  hands  toward  this  solution  of 
the  problem.  Whether  the  manufacturers  wake  up,  and 
step  to  the  music  of  the  "Modernization  March"  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  Past  history  tells  us  they  will  not, 
they  will  probably  hide  their  sales  messages  under 
the  gloom  of  the  past  depression,  convince  them- 
selves that  they  must  continue  to  not  only  wait  for 
a  resumption  of  heavy  railroad  buying  but  also  wait 
until  they  in  turn  get  their  share  of  the  business  and 
convert  it  into  cash. 

Surely  this  is  not  the  time  for  manufacturers 
to  prove  the  value  of  their  devices  and  prod- 
ucts, by  glooming  in  their  office  from  morning  to 
night,  without  a  word  to  show  that  they  have  things 
to  sell  that  are  needed  by  the  railroads. 

If  the  hen  waited  for  days  after  she  laid  an  egg  to 
cackle  we  might  find  the  eggs  stale,  but  she  doesn't' 
keep  her  mouth  shut,  wait  until  business  improves  or 
the  price  of  eggs  goes  up,  she  advertises,  she  tells  the 
world  at  once,  here  is  the  best  little  fresh  egg  in  the 
world  and  I'm  proud  of  it. 

Don't  wait,  now  is  the  time  to  shove  off,  not  after 
the  plans  are  completed  and  the  orders  placed.  Get 
behind  the  railroad  press  today,  boost  the  game, 
tell  the  railroad  world  what  you  have  that's  new, 
and  how  it  will  save  operating  dollars.  Try  this 
little  verse  on  your  board  of  directors.  You  can't 
tell;  they  might  think  you  are  alive  and  progressive, 
"Let  us  then  be  up  and  doing,  with  a  heart  for  any 
fate.  When  the  railroads  start  their  buying,  adver- 
tise— don't  be  too  late." 


The  Layman  Speaks 


Adjustment  of  Population,  Reduction  of  Rail- 
road Taxes  and  Merchandizing  Railroad  Service 
are  Necessary  Steps  on  the  Road  to  Normalcy 

By  H.  R.  O'Keefe 


4  (  T  Te  is  less  likely  to  be  mis- 
I  taken  who  looks  forward 
to  a  change  in  the  affairs 
of  World,"  said  Guicciardini,  Italian 
historian,  "than  he  who  regards  them 
as  firm  and  stable." 

On  November  8,  twenty-two  mil- 
lions directors  of  the  United  States 
met  at  the  polls  and  decided  that  they 
wanted  a  change  from  the  old  order 
of  things,  and  elected  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  to  guide  their  destinies  in 
seeking  a  new  deal. 

During  the  war  the  farmers  in  this 
country,  over  expanded  to  meet  the 
demands  made  on  them  in  feeding 
the  armies  both  here  and  abroad,  then 
following  the  war  were  caught  with 
too  much  productive  acreage  for  nor- 
mal requirements. 

International  financing,  started  in 
1922,  through  the  American  private 
investor,  on  the  theory  that  the  bor- 
rowing nations  were  to  purchase  ma- 
terials and  supplies  in  this  country 
with  the  money  loaned.  This  follow- 
ing industrial  developments  during 
the  war  naturally  accelerated  our  in- 
dustries to  such  a  degree  that  our  in- 
dustrial centers  over-expanded  and 
are  today  too  congested. 

In  1910  the  population  of  the 
United  States  totaled  about  ninety- 
two  millions.  The  census  of  1930 
showed  an  increase  of  approximately 
thirty-one  millions.  It  is  assumed  that 
between  1910  and  1912  business  was 
normal.  With  the  1912  business  level 
we  would  still  have  an  increase  of 
thirty-one  million  in  population  to 
care  for.  A  century  ago  approxi- 
mately one-fifteenth  of  our  popula- 
tion was  urban,  fifty  years  ago  one- 
fifth,  as  recently  as  the  turn  of  the 
century,  but  one-third  lived  in  cities 
and  towns  of  8000  and  over.  The 
movement  from  farms  to  cities, 
1920-9  averaged  630,000  annually 
and  in  1922  exceeded  one  million. 

Corporations  both  large  and  small 
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will  have  to  make  drastic  changes, 
some  are  holding  on  to  large  sur- 
pluses which  they  accumulated 
through  earnings  and  stock  sales 
which  they  anticipate  using  for  pro- 
fitable purposes  when  business  picks 
up.  W  hy  would  it  not  be  profitable 
for  some  of  these  to  abandon  the 
large  industrial  centers,  and  move  to 
more  strategic  points,  where  they 
could  acquire  large  tracts  of  land  and 
cut  them  up  into  small  farms  for 
their  employees.  This  would  fit  in 
with  the  shorter  hour-and-week 
schedules  being  so  extensively  dis- 
cussed and  work  could  then  be  regu- 
lated to  provide  employment  for  more 
people  and  help  them  to  become  self 
sustaining. 

Such  a  plan  if  fostered  by  the  gov- 
ernment and  carried  out  extensively 
would  serve  to  reallocate  our  popula- 
tion, relieve  the  congestion  in  indus- 
trial centers  and  place  the  "rural" 
population  in  a  position  where  it  will 
include  both  farm  and  factory  work- 


ers and  many  who  will  do  both  kinds 
of  work. 

The  automobile,  the  radio  and  the 
movies  will  bring  to  these  points  the 
so  called  advantages  of  the  city  and 
still  provide  a  better  living,  more  con- 
tentment, less  unrest  and  a  much 
greater  economic  stability. 

The  railroads'  problems  are  many, 
and  will  have  to  be  solved,  but  one  of 
the  first  things  to  be  done  is  to  afford 
them  some  relief  from  their  heavy 
tax  burdens.  It  would  be  better  to 
place  more  taxes  on  earnings  and  less 
on  obsolete  equipment,  much  of 
which  should  be  junked. 

The  railroads  must  merchandise 
their  service,  but  modern  merchan- 
dising means  first  modern  up-to-date 
service.  They  must  cut  the  deadwood 
assets  and  replace  their  too  expensive 
to  operate  equipment,  especially  in 
local  service,  with  modern  high  speed 
light  weight  equipment.  The  demand 
in  the  new  era  will  be  for  greater 
speed,  the  roads  must  speed  up  their 
service  and  develop  modern  methods 
in  order  to  meet  highway  and  air 
competition. 

With  a  reallocation  of  industry  and 
workers,  over  the  country,  railroad 
movements  would  be  increased,  more 
freight  moved  over  larger  distances, 
more  passenger  travel  and  at  the 
same  time  better  distribution  by  the 
reduction  in  peak  loads  between  large 
centers  of  population. 

This  readjustment  would  materi- 
ally improve  railroad  earnings  but  the 
success  of  the  plan  would  require  re- 
ductions in  rates  both  freight  and 
passenger. 

The  first  question  is  should  the 
rates  be  reduced  first  to  aid  the  move- 
ment or  should  the  roads  be  modern- 
ized to  provide  faster  and  more  eco- 
nomical service,  later  lowering  rates 
so  as  to  induce  greater  volume  and 
better  distribution  geographically  of 
our  population  ? 
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This  Flexible 
POWER  COMBINATION 
Means  Lower  Maintenance 


LOCO-  A  LOCO.  B  LOCO  C 

BOILER  PRESS.(LBS)  200  200  200 

CYLINDERS  IN.  2 5 '/2K 30+  BOOSTER  27X30  25l'2X30 
DRIVERS  IN.                        64                 64  64 

EVAPORATION(LBS.)  50400  5040O  50400 

WT.ON  DRlVERSfLBS.)      184000  214000  184000 


OPERATING  RANGE  "A"and"B" 


NOTE'.- SHADED  AREA  REPRESENTS  THE 
POWER  OBTAINED  IN  THE  STARTING  RANGE 
FROM  AN  INCREASE  OF        IN  CYLINOER 
DIAMETER  AND  IS  PRACTICALLY  EQUIVALENT 
TO  THE  INCREASED  POWER  WITH  THE  BOOSTER 


SPEED  (M.PH.) 


THERE  is  a  maintenance  advan- 
tage to  incorporating  The  Loco- 
motive Booster  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  locomotive. 

Maintenance  is  roughly  propor- 
tional to  the  work  done.  Without 
The  Locomotive  Booster  larger 
cylinders  must  be  used  to  get  the 
power  required.  But  when  that 
maximum  demand  lessens,  the  large 
cylinders  must  still  be  used  to  get 
the  train  over  the  road. 

Contrast  this  with  a  design  em- 
bodying smaller  cylinders  plus  The 


Locomotive  Booster  to  secure  the 
desired  maximum  tractive  effort.  If 
The  Locomotive  Booster  were  work- 
ed continuously  there  would  be  no 
maintenance  economy.  Butexceptat 
peak  load  The  Locomotive  Booster 
is  inoperative  and  the  smaller  cylin- 
ders do  the  work.  Since  less  work 
is  done,  maintenance  is  lowered. 

In  addition,  the  combination  of 
smaller  cylinders  and  The  Locomo- 
tive Booster  reduces  the  weight  of 
the  main  engine  by  25,000  lbs.  or 
more  — another  important  economy. 


Franklin  Railway  J 
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The  Highest 

Railroad 
East  of  the 
Mississippi 

By 

Charles  Carpenter 


The  Western  Maryland  Railway 
reaches  a  higher  altitude  on  its 
recently  built  Elk  River  line  in 
West  Virginia  than  any  standard  rail- 
road in  the  eastern  United  States. 
This  portion  of  the  Western  Mary- 
land extends  from  the  Durbin  branch 
in  Cheat  Valley  over  into  the  Upper 
Elk  River  Valley.  The  line,  86  miles 
long,  serves  a  timber  and  coal  region, 
the  products  of  which  were  formerly 
moved  out  over  a  narrow  gauge  line 
to  a  connection  on  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio. 

The  largest  stand  of  virgin  timber 
remaining  in  the  Appalachians  is  in 
this  region.  Approximately  35.000 
acres  of  untouched  timber  remains  in 
this  section.  A  bed  of  one  of  the 
best  grades  of  bituminous  coal  is  also 
located  in  this  region.    So  far  very 


the  Western  Mnrylnnil  TrnrkH  Parnllel   the  Klk   River  in 
West  Virginia. 


little  of  the  coal  has  been  mined. 

Most  of  this  section  of  railroad 
was  built  by  lumber  companies  and 
their  trackage  was  taken  over  by  the 
Western  Maryland  and  rebuilt.  The 
track  has  been  put  in  such  condition 
that  Mallet  locomotives  weighing 
245,000  pounds  are  operated  over  it. 
Heavy  power  is  necessary  because  of 
the  steep  grades,  some  of  which  are 
as  much  as  3.15  per  cent. 

On  Cheat  Mountain  the  railroad 
reaches  a  point  4,015  feet  above  sea 
level.     Where  the  line  crosses  the 


West  Virginia  state  highway  at 
Mount  Airy  the  altitude  is  3.502  feet. 
Webster  Springs,  the  western  ter- 
minus, forty  miles  west  of  Mount 
Airy  is  only  1,450  feet  above  sea 
level.  The  track  west  of  Mount  Airy 
parallels  Elk  River  some  distance  and 
this  stream,  very  picturesque  along 
its  upper  length,  has  a  very  rapid 
fall. 

The  altitude  reached  by  this  recent- 
ly built  part  of  Western  Maryland 
compares  with  other  railroads  of  the 
Appalachians  as  follows : 


Railroad 
Boston  &  Albany 
Louisville  &  Nashville 
Pennsylvania 
Buffalo  &  Susquehanna 
Virginian 

Norfolk  &  Western 
Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Clinchfield 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
Southern 


Place 
Washington.  Mass. 
Norton,  Va. 
Lloydsville,  Pa. 
Cutler  Summit,  Pa. 
Algonquin,  W.  Va. 
Bluefield,  W.  V. 
Pickens,  W.  Va. 
Altapass,  N.  C. 
Bartow,  W.  Va. 
Balsam.  N.  C. 


Altitude  Reached 
Ft. 
1,458 
2,160 
2,245 
2,365 
2,524 
2,558 
2,615 
2,629 
2,774 
3.352 


The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Bartow 
branch  is  geographically  the  closest 
railroad  to  the  high  line  of  the  West- 
ern Maryland.  Pocahontas  county, 
West  Virginia,  in  which  these  two 
railroads  reach  their  greatest  altitudes 
has  an  average  altitude  of  approxi- 
mately 3,000  feet,  said  to  be  the  high- 
est average  altitude  of  any  county  in 
the  eastern  United  States.  This 
county  is  one  of  the  few  in  the  United 
States  having  no  streams  flowing  into 
it,  all  of  its  streams  rise  within  its 
borders. 


rland  TrnekH  Cross  the  Highway 
Munich-  of  3,502  Feet. 


Mount  Airy 


Air  express  shipments  carried  on 
United  Air  Lines  planes  range  from 
orchids  to  100-pound  machinery 
parts;  from  lingerie  to  motion  pic- 
tures, and  from  imported  perfumes 
to  silk  worms. 
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I  Little  Stories  About  I 
I  Big  Men  I 


In  1900,  consideration  was  being 
given  by  the  French,  to  the  names 
of  a  few  Americans  that  had  been 
suggested  to  them  as  men  that  had 
aided  in  the  advancement  of  the  arts 
and  industries,  that  they  might  be 
honored  by  being  granted  the  Legion 
of  Honor.  In  the  course  of  the  dis- 
cussion, an  examination  of  the  rec- 
ords of  the  individuals  was  made. 
The  French  could  find  nothing  in  the 
record  of  one  man  that  would  war- 
rant in  their  opinion  the  granting  of 
the  decoration.  The  facts  submitted 
showed  that  while  he  was  a  great 
man  in  America,  his  reputation  had 
been  achieved  commercially  and  his 
commercial  success  was  due  to  his 
sales  ability.  That  selling  should  be 
classified  as  an  art,  that  a  man  should 
be  considered  great  because  he  had 
invented  a  new  method  of  selling, 
was  inconceivable  to  the  French 
mind.  Selling  to  them  could  not  be 
classified  as  an  art.  It  could  not  be 
recognized  as  having  any  new  phases. 
It  was  simply  a  question  of  barter 
and  exchange.  When  a  very  eloquent 
plea  was  made  by  one  of  the  order 
in  behalf  of  granting  the  reward,  his 
oratorical  efforts,  his  explanation  that 
this  man  had  invented  a  new  method 


William  P.  Krnnry 

of  selling,  was  consequently  a  great 
artist,  a  great  benefactor  to  human- 
ity and  the  world,  met  with  little  re- 
sponse until  in  a  final  burst  of  elo- 
quence he  touched  a  decisive  note 
when  he  said,  "Gentlemen  can  you 
conceive  of  this  poor  barefoot  Alsa- 
tian boy  cast  upon  our  shores  who 
has  reached  the  eminence  in  the  com- 
mercial world  that  this  man  has 
achieved?"  The  award  was  granted. 
The  fact  that  he  was  of  Alsatian  par- 


entage was  the  clincher  rather  than 
an  acknowledgement  of  salesmanship 
as  an  art. 

Many  in  America  have  achieved 
fame  in  the  commercial  world 
through  their  sales  ability.  This  has 
not  always  been  true,  however,  in 
the  railroad  field.  In  fact  the  rail- 
roads today  are  being  criticized  quite 
generally  because  they  have  not  ap- 
plied as  extensively  as  they  should 
modern  American  sales  methods  in 
developing  their  traffic. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  magazine, 
"Fortune",  edited  in  New  York  by 
Henry  R.  Luce  and  his  associates, 
they  said :  "Innumerable  are  the  ac- 
tivities of  a  railroad  man,  be  he  engi- 
neer or  traffic  man,  but  through  all  of 
them  travels  one  thread,  over  all  of 
them  hangs  one  hope  or  threat :  the 
big  shipper,  the  customer  of  the  rail- 
road who  loads  hundreds  or  thou- 
sands of  cars  a  year  with  his  freight 
and  who  must  be  pleased.  As  be- 
tween the  Great  Northern  and  its 
copipetitors,  rates  are  regulated, 
schedules  and  other  service  are  com- 
paratively standardized.  How,  then, 
does  the  Great  Northern  get  business 
away  from  its  rivals?  Just  as  its 
rivals  try  to  get  business  away  from 
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the  Great  Northern  :  by  solicitation, 
by  salesmanship,  by  cultivating 
friendly  relations  with  shippers,  by 
traveling  and  calling  upon  them. 
What,  since  these  rivals  rates  and 
service  are  substantially  the  same,  do 
these  salesmen  sell  ?  Fundamentally 
they  sell  themselves,  their  personal- 
ities ;  they  exchange  goodwill  for 
freight ;  they  sow  friendship  and  reap 
carloads." 

4  6  A  PAST  grand  master  in  the 
Z_k  art  of  salesmanship,  W. 
I'.  Kenney's  capacity  for 
making  friends  is  not  a  success 
magazine  rubber  stamp  b  u  t  a 
cold,  economic  fact.  Mr.  Kenney  is 
all  things  to  all  shippers.  They 
never  let  him  alone — and  he  returns 
the  compliment.  When  he  is  in  St. 
Paul  the  telephone  resounds  with 
their  voices,  asking  when  they  can 
see  him ;  the  office  echoes  with  their 
feet,  for  Mr.  Kenney  tries  to  see  all 
of  them  if  he  can.  In  fact.  Mr. 
Kenney  tries  to  see  anyone  who  is 
not  a  downright  crank.  People  have 
friends  who  arc  shippers,  and  ship- 
pers have  friends  who  are  also  ship- 
pers, and  nothing  travels  faster  in  a 
community  than  the  news  that  the 
railroad,  against  which  the  cards  of 
sentiment  are  stacked  anyhow,  is  un- 
approachable or  snooty.  Mr.  Kenney 
is  highly  approachable — he  has  to  be, 
and  likes  it  anyhow.  Salesmen  must 
he  listened  to  and  turned  down  with 
more  than  perfunctory  courtesy,  for 
behind  the  salesman  is  a  manufac- 
turer, and  the  manufacturer  may  only 
too  easily  be  peeved  into  shipping 
over  another  line.  People  come  in 
with  letters  of  introduction,  with 
pleas  for  help  to  put  over  some  busi- 
ness deal — and  behind  all  such  stand 
actual  or  potential  shippers." 

"When  his  long  green  business  car 
is  hitched  to  a  train,  Mr.  Kenney's 
salesmanship  and  friendly  contacts 
redouble.  For  there  are,  besides 
shippers,  mayors  and  county  commis- 
sioners who  must  be  called  upon.  Or 
a  new  business  has  sprung  up  some- 
where along  the  line :  Mr.  Kenney 
goes  out  to  pay  his  respects,  for  he 
believes  in  solicitation,  solicitation, 
and  more  solicitation,  and  takes  a 
great  share  of  the  burden  on  his  own 
shoulders.  Or  a  local  bank  asks  for 
a  deposit :  it  would  be  awkward  to  re- 
fuse, for  the  directors  are  mostly 
shippers." 

"Only  the  dwindling  cigars  in  Mr. 
Kenney's  capacious  cigar  box  can  tell 
the  whole  story  of  the  shipper,  and 
how  Mr.  Kenney's  knowledge  and 
untiring  friendliness  keep  the  shipper 
happy,  and  a  customer  of  the  Great 
Northern." 


"Salesmanship — from  top  to  bot- 
tom. Even  the  operating  men,  whose 
concern  is  wheels,  ties,  bridges,  high- 
pressure  cylinders,  go  out  of  their 
way  to  please  a  shipper.  From  its 
apex  in  William  P.  Kenney,  the 
Great  Northern's  traffic  pyramid 
broadens  to  include  hundreds  of  local 
agents  working  alone  or  with  a  dozen 
employees,  whose  chief  job  is  selling 
Great  Northern  transportation." 

"A  local  agent  is  much  more  than 
the  general  public  conception  of  him : 
a  harassed  clerk  buried  under  way- 
bills and  requests  for  information 
about  how  to  get  from  Index  to 
Sockeye  and  back  again  in  one  day. 
More  even  than  a  salesman,  trying  to 
keep  the  inhabitants  from  shipping 
over  rival  lines.  He  is  the  Great 
Northern's  most  intimate  and  direct 
point  of  contact  with  a  thousand 
communities,  its  ambassador,  pacifier, 
and  buffer.  The  Great  Northern's  an- 
nual total  of  carloads  shipped  from 
his  freight  house  depends  largely  on 
the  agent's  position  in  the  commu- 
nity and  skill  in  maintaining  friend- 
ship and  neutrality  among  its  con- 
flicting interests." 

4^fT^HE  embassy,  a  brick  sta- 
I  tion,  decorated  with  flower 
boxes.  Clean  tiled  floors, 
leather  armchairs  in  the  ladies' 
waiting  room.  Close  by  there 
is  the  freight  house,  with  its  clerks 
and  twenty-pound  library  of  freight- 
rate  tariffs.  The  concentration  point, 
locally  owned :  pens  for  cattle,  with 
a  long  walk  between  the  place  where 
the  stockman  backs  up  his  truck  and 
the  place  where  the  cattle  are 
weighed,  so  that  the  cattle  may,  after 
the  fashion  of  cattle,  unload  a  few 
extra  pounds  (totaling  many  tons  a 
year)  before  the  price  is  set  upon 
them.  The  territory:  a  town  of  3.000 
distributing  center  for  a  vast  hinter- 
land. 500  square  miles  of  poultry 
raisers,  cattle  men.  truck  and  wheat 
fanners.  The  problem :  to  keep  all 
those  shippers — the  merchants  who 
ship  in  carloads  of  groceries  and 
hardware,  the  out-lying  farmers  who 
ship  out  stock,  grain,  eggs,  and  pro- 
duce— so  happy  that  they  will  not 
ship  over  a  rival  railroad  or  by  truck. 
The  method :  salesmanship,  friend- 
ship, tact,  a  round  of  visits,  solicita- 
tion." 

"His  Excellency  the  Great  Nor- 
thern's Ambassador  must  have  keen 
ears,  sound  feet,  and  a  long  temper. 
At  home  he  listens  on  the  radio  to 
market  reports:  if  the  price  goes 
sharply  up,  it  means  that  late  that  af- 
ternoon dozens  of  trucks  will  come 
in  to  load  steers,  sheep,  hogs,  and  he 
must  have  a  supply  of  stock  cars 


cleaned  and  sanded,  and  ready  on  a 
siding.  If  the  Great  Northern  kills  a 
track-walking  cow,  he  must  see  Bill 
Jones,  a  good  friend  of  his,  and  per- 
suade him  that  the  cow  was  not 
worth  quite  $250.  If  Robinson's  lum- 
ber yard  catches  on  fire,  he  must  at 
once  walk  out  there  in  the  snow  and 
determine  which  way  the  wind  was 
blowing,  for  lumber  yards  that  go 
up  in  smoke  like  to  blame  it  on 
sparks  from  Great  Northern  en- 
gines." 

"In  the  morning,  after  his  routine 
of  mail  and  supervision  (with  which, 
so  you  thought  ended  the  duties  of  a 
local  agent)  he  makes  the  rounds  of 
the  town's  merchants.  Three  times  a 
week  these  visits  coincide  with  col- 
lection of  money,  for  freight  bills 
are  payable  within  forty-eigbt  hours. 
If  there  are  complaints,  be  soothes 
them.  If  there  is  freight  to  be 
shipped,  he  arranges  for  it.  If  the 
merchant  has  none,  the  agent  sug- 
gests that  last  year  at  this  date  he 
ordered  two  carloads,  and  wouldn't 
this  be  the  time  to  buy?  Then  he- 
visits  the  hospital,  which  ought  to  be 
shipping  in  coal,  and  John  Smith, 
who  was  annoyed  at  the  settlement  of 
a  claim  for  damages,  and  a  dozen 
more  past  or  prospective  shippers, 
most  of  whom  have  known  him  and 
liked  him  for  twenty  years.  It  is  part 
of  his  job  to  be  liked.  To  remain 
popular  he  must  be  careful  not  to 
take  sides.  If  he  should  be  elected 
road  commissioner  he  had  better  re- 
sign before  the  new  road  cuts 
through  the  sheriff's  land,  for  the 
sheriff's  anger  would  cause  many  a 
shipper's  loyalty  to  wobble.  He 
keeps  out  of  church  affairs,  and  is 
careful  not  to  join  either  the  Masons 
or  the  Knights  of  Columbus ;  in  fact 
he  eschews  fraternal  orders,  and 
works  on  lodge  member  shippers 
through  the  lodge  affiliations  of  his 
employees.  At  many  stations  the  local 
agent  is  less  cautious,  running  for 
mayor,  joining  lodges  and  fraternal 
orders  as  he  wishes,  but  our  speci- 
men ambassador  keeps  to  that  neutral 
soil  where  friendship  with  all  is  pos- 
sible, and  remains  free,  friendly,  a 
perfect  salesman." 

The  magazine  "Fortune"  in 
speaking  of  the  Great  Nor- 
thern's traffic  problems  says : 
"One  inch  on  the  map  is  ninety 
miles  on  the  Great  Northern. 
A  railroad  of  vast  distances :  the 
luxurious  Empire  Builder  leaves 
St.  Paul  in  the  morning  and  comes 
to  the  end  of  its  1,765-mile  journey 
in  Seattle  just  two  days  later.  A 
railroad  of  two  parts:  a  web  of  rails 
in  the  East,  watering  freight  like  an 
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225  lb. 
Steam  Pressure 


Today's  Operating  Conditions  Require 

A  NEW  DEAL 

for  Superheater  Units 


It  is  a  generally  recognized  fact  that  locomotives 
are  operated  today  more  continuously  to  the  limit 
of  their  capacity  and  run  up  their  mileage  in  much 
less  time  than  formerly.  This  condition  necessi- 
tates heavy  general  boiler  repairs,  with  more  fre- 
quent firebox  renewals. 

Obviously,  the  performance  of  superheater  units  is 
correspondingly  more  severe.  Increased  evapora- 
tion, increased  pressures,  increased  gas  and  steam 
temperatures  all  throw  heavier  duty  on  the  super- 
heater units  .  .  .  consequently,  different  and  more 


exacting  maintenance  methods  are  required.  Patch 
repairing  them  at  general  shopping,  or  replacing 
only  those  in  bad  condition  is  a  makeshift  at  best. 
A  far  better  way — -and  the  most  economical  in  the 
long  run  —  is  to  have  them  rebuilt  through  the 
Elesco  unit  remanufacturing  service. 

This  service  restores  superheater  units  to  a  condi- 
tion practically  equal  to  new — at  much  less  cost — 
and  guarantees  renewed  service  life  to  meet  today's 
operating  conditions. 


THE  SUPERHEATER  COMPANY 

Representative  mf  AMERICAN  THROTTLE  COMPANY,  INC. 


60  East  42nd  Street 
NEW  YORK 


Peoples  Gas  Building 
CHICAGO 


Canada:  The  Superheater  Company  Limited,  Montreal 


\-77t 


Superheaters  -  Feed  Water  Heaters  -  Exhaust  Steam  Injectors  -  Superheated  Steam  Pyrometers  -  American  Throttles 
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irrigation  ditch;  another  web  on  the 
Pacific  Coast ;  the  two  webs  joined 
by  a  single  artery  of  steel  climbing 
5,200  feet  over  the  Rockies.  At  the 
Twin  Cities :  exchange  of  traffic  with 
six  railroads  leading  east,  among 
them  the  Burlington,  half  of  which 
the  Great  Northern  owns.  At  Du- 
luth :  lake  steamers,  carrying  Great 
Northern  grain  to  Buffalo,  Great 
Northern  ore  toward  steel  and  Pitts- 
burgh. At  Billings,  Montana :  exit 
to  Kansas  City  and  Galveston  over 
the  Burlington.  Across  the  wide 
Northwest :  competing,  vaguely  par- 
allel lines,  the  Northern  Pacific  and 
the  Milwaukee.  On  the  Coast:  a 
meeting  place  of  rivals — the  South- 
ern Pacific,  up  from  California;  the 
Union  Pacific,  in  from  Idaho ;  the 
Canadian  Pacific  and  the  Canadian 
National,  just  over  the  border;  the 
steamers  bound  for  the  Panama 
Canal,  which  underbid  all  railroads. 
And  all  across  the  map,  the  menace 
of  trucks,  trucks,  trucks." 

"Beef,  apples,  grain,  lumber,  iron 
ore  are  the  bread  and  butter  of  the 
Great  Northern,  but  the  ice-cream  of 
its  traffic  is  silk,  and  the  fastest  of 
all  its  trains  are  its  silk  trains.  Jap- 
anese silk — in  happier  times  than 
these — roars  from  Seattle  docks  to 
the  Twin  Cities  in  thirty-nine  hours, 
from  Coast  to  Coast  in  three  and 
one-half  days.  Time  eats  away  the 
value  of  silk  as  the  silkworm  eats  the 
mulberry  tree.  While  silk  travels, 
insurance  and  interest  nibble  at  the 
profits.  So  silk  has  right  of  way. 
Great  Northern  freight  trains  going 
east  wait  for  freight  trains  going 
west,  freight  trains  turn  aside  for 
passenger  trains,  the  local  stands  by 
for  the  Empire  Builder,  the  Empire 
Builder  pauses  for  the  Fast  Mail, 
but  all  trains  are  "in  the-  hole"  for 
silk — or  at  any  rate  they  were  in  the 
days  when  a  bale  of  silk  was  worth 
$1,000,  when  a  single  train  of  silk 
was  worth  $1,000,000. 

But  coming  back  from  Great 
Northern  traffic  to  the  subject  of  this 
"Little  Story",  William  P.  Kenney. 
He  has  no  doubt  reached  the  top  of 
the  ladder  because  of  his  sales  ability, 
while  he  has  never  been  decorated  to 
our  knowledge  by  the  French,  the 
recognition  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Great  Northern  in  having 
selected  him  as  president  to  succeed 
Ralph  Budd,  when  the  later  became 
president  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington 
&  Quincy,  is  evidence  not  only  of 
his  sales  ability,  having  forged  his 
way  to  the  top  through  the  traffic 
department,  but  also  of  his  executive 
sagacity. 

In  commenting  on   Mr.  Kenney 


personally  the  magazine  "Fortune" 
goes  on  as  follows :  "Mr.  William 
P.  Kenney,  president  of  the  Great 
Northern,  will  tell  you  he  has  a  fine 
job.  After  some  of  the  other  jobs 
he  has  had  it  probably  is.  Success 
short  story :  he  was  born  sixty-two 
years  ago,  in  Watertown,  Wisconsin. 
His  father  was  a  Minneapolis  fire- 
man. Began  as  newsboy.  Western 
Union  messenger  boy.  The  girls  in 
the  telephone  exchange  upstairs  used 
to  thump  on  the  floor  to  get  him  to 
come  up  and  shoo  away  the  rats. 
Telegraph  operator.  Clerk  in  switch 
yards.  Agent  on  the  Great  Western. 
Chief  clerk  of  freight  traffic  on  the 
old  St.  Paul  &  Duluth.  Learned 
rates  from  A  to  Z.  James  J.  Hill 
discovered  him,  liked  him  because  he 
knew  facts  and  figures  without  look- 
ing them  up.  Used  to  train  his  mem- 
ory by  learning  strings  of  numbers 
of  freight  cars  in  a  yard  by  heart. 
Thirty  years  on  The  Great  Northern, 
as  assistant  general  freight  agent, 
traveling  all  the  time,  forming  his 
unparalleled  collection  of  friends  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  Vice  presi- 
dent in  charge  of  traffic.  Federal 
manager  of  the  Great  Northern  dur- 
ing the  War.  President  since  Janu- 
ary 1,  1932." 

£  £  "1%  IW  R.  Kenney  now  spends 
I  y  I  only  about  half  his  time 
traveling.  His  business 
car  is  coupled  onto  the  tail  end 
of  the  Fast  Mail,  and  he  is  off, 
perhaps  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  for 
railroad  officials  look  forward  to 
these  trips,  these  long  hours  rolling 
through  prairies  and  mountains,  as  a 
time  when  they  can  be  alone  and 
really  get  some  work  done.  But  Mr. 
Kenney  will  not  be  alone  for  long. 
The  general  managers,  the  divisional 
superintendents,  the  freight  agents 
and  solicitors  get  on  and  ride  with 
him.  And  all  the  time,  wherever  he 
is,  distant  fingers  reach  out  from  St. 
Paul  and  pluck  at  his  attention. 
Telegrams  are  handed  up  for  him  at 
station  platforms ;  mail  pouches  fol- 
low him  and  floor  him  with  detail ; 
even  the  telephone  is  plugged  in  when 
his  car  stops  for  an  hour  or  two. 
His  secretary's  typewriter  clicks  while 
the  train  clicks  over  the  rails." 

"Once  back  at  his  desk  in  St.  Paul 
the  8,338  miles  of  the  Great  North- 
ern hit  him.  A  glance  at  the  mail — 
which  will  have  to  wait.  Weather  re- 
ports, reports  of  car  movement  and 
car  loadings — the  fever  chart  of  rail- 
road health  which  all  railroad  officials 
watch  with  anxious  eyes.  Enter  the 
operating  vice  president,  Mr.  C.  O. 
Jenks,  with  plans  and  cost  estimates 
— are  we  justified  in  straightening 


this  piece  of  track?  In  these  times  of 
economy  almost  every  proposed  ex- 
penditure over  $300  passes  under  the 
eyes  of  the  president  himself.  Queries 
as  to  whether  the  North  Dakota  far- 
mers are  going  to  move  their  grain 
or  hold  it  for  a  better  price — shall 
we  order  100,000  grain  doors?  Enter 
the  chief  engineer,  Mr.  J.  R.  W.  Da- 
vis, with  plans  for  a  new  bridge. 
Enter  the  purchasing  agent,  Mr.  F. 
I.  Plechner — are  steel  prices  going 
lower?  Is  this  the  time  to  buy  rail? 
Enter  the  vice  president  in  charge  of 
traffic,  Mr.  H.  H.  Brown — why  have 
shipments  of  live  stock  shown  a  de- 
crease ?  And  executive  meetings  and 
a  meeting  of  the  board  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  St.  Paul,  of  which 
he  is  a  director,  and  more  conferences 
and  more  reports." 

"Mr.  Kenney  is  short,  stocky,  keen 
of  eye,  alert,  by  religion  a  Catholic, 
belongs  to  clubs  but  is  not  a  Ro- 
tarian,  talks  with  thousands  of  peo- 
ple yearly  but  almost  never  makes  a 
speech.  Does  not  play  golf.  Has  lit- 
tle leisure  for  his  favorite  pastime — 
baseball  games.  May  go  occasionally 
to  the  World's  Series,  perhaps  with 
some  rail  manufacturer,  but  usually 
contents  himself  with  reading  base- 
ball magazines.  A  great  reader; 
carries  a  library  with  him  in  his  busi- 
ness car.  No  hobbies,  though  fond 
of  fishing,  hunting,  and  Glacier  Park 
— where  a  thirty-nine-pound  Macki- 
naw trout  he  caught  is  framed  on  the 
wall  of  one  of  the  hotels.  Generous 
with  cigars.  Does  not  keep  the  same 
secretary  long — picks  a  good  man  and 
trains  him  for  a  better  job.  Famous 
as  a  raconteur  of  stories  about  Min- 
nesota Swedes." 

.  "Yes  Mr.  Kenney  has  a  fine  job, 
and  he  works  hard,  but  only  a  frac- 
tion of  his  work  consists  of  the  fin- 
ancial and  technical  routine  of  the 
railroad.  When  Mr.  Kenney  got  to 
be  president  the  Great  Northern  was 
in  superb  physical  condition.  It  had 
been  put  there  by  thirteen  years  effort 
on  the  part  of  his  predecessor,  Mr. 
Ralph  Budd,  an  engineer  who  left  to 
be  president  of  Great  Northern's 
half-owned  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy.  Mr.  Budd  also  left  Mr. 
Kenney  a  railroad  that  was  starving 
for  traffic.  Not  that  he  took  any 
traffic  with  him  when  he  left;  de- 
pression had  already  done  that.  But 
Mr.  Kenney  probably  got  his  fine 
job  because  for  years  be  had  been 
G.  N.'s  best  freight  getter  and  in 
1931  (as  now)  it  was  freight  the 
Great  Northern  needed.  For  Mr. 
Kenney  knows  that  salesmanship  is 
a  more  important  part  of  his  job  than 
decisions  about  maturing  bonds. 


The  News  of  the  Month 


Revenue  freight  car  loadings  on  the 
Santa  Fe  during  the  week  ending  May 
6  totaled  21,808  cars  against  21,410  in 
the  like  1932  week. 


Total  sales  of  General  Motors  cars 
and  trucks  to  dealers  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  together  with  over- 
seas shipments  amounted  to  86,967 
cars  in  April  against  58,018  in  March 
and  78,359  in  April,  1932. 


The  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul  & 
Pacific  estimates  that  it  will  receive 
more  than  $2,000,000  annually  in  rev- 
enue due  to  the  return  of  beer. 


Revenue  freight  car  loadings  on  the 
Chicago  &  North  Western  were  up  1.4 
per  cent  for  the  week  ending  April  29 
over  the  like  week  in  1932. 


E.  L.  Cord  has  announced  that  a 
blanket  raise  of  five  per  cent  on  all 
payrolls  has  been  made  by  the  Cord 
Corporation,  American  Airways,  Avia- 
tion Corp.,  Auburn  Automobile  Co, 
Lycoming  Mfg.  Co.,  Stinson  Aircraft 
Corp.,  Duesenberg,  Inc.,  Spencer  Heat- 
er Co.,  L.  G.  S.  Devices  Corp.,  Co- 
lumbia Axle  Co.,  Central  Manufacturing 
Co.  and  Limousine  Body  Co.  This 
boost  effects  about  10,000  employees. 


Loadings  of  the  St.  Louis-San  Fran- 
cisco in  the  first  three  days  of  May 
were  5,785,  against  5,449  in  the  like 
1932  period,  an  increase  of  6.1  per  cent. 


The  Norwalk  Tire  &  Rubber  Co., 
Norwalk,  Conn.,  has  inaugurated  a  five 
per  cent  weekly  bonus  for  all  em- 
ployees. 


Wabash  Railway  loadings  for  the 
week  ended  April  29  totaled  11,834  cars, 
compared  with  10,791  in  the  preceding 
week  and  11.819  in  the  like  1932  period. 
Total  for  the  April  29  week  was  the 
highest  for  any  week  this  year. 


The  Frigidaire  Corp.  will  more  than 
double  its  production  this  month  over 
May,  1932.  All  plants  of  the  corpora- 
tion are  working  at  capacity  with  7500 
men  employed. 


Steel  operations  in  the  Buffalo  dis- 
trict are  running  at  the  highest  level 
in  the  past  two  years.  On  the  first 
of  May  they  were  running  at  about 
35  per  cent  of  capacity. 


On  May  3  a  solid  trainload  of  Dodge 
and  Plymouth  cars  passed  through  St. 
Louis  consigned  to  Kansas  City.  This 
is  said  to  be  the  first  trainload  of  auto- 
mobiles into  the  west  and  southwest 
for  over  18  months. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
have  announced  that  their  Akron  fac- 
tory took  on  500  men  in  April  and  500 
more  early  in  May  and  that  they  will 
probably  take  on  500  more  shortly. 


Carloadings  of  Canadian  railroads 
during  week  ended  April  22  totaled  34,- 
156  cars,  an  increase  of  4,020  cars  over 
the  previous  week.  Index  number  rose 
to  59.44  from  57.34. 


For  the  first  time  since  the  summer 
of  1932,  freight  traffic  during  the  latter 
part  of  April  made  extra  trains  neces- 
sary on  the  western  division  of  the  Chi- 
cago, St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha. 


Traffic  on  this  division  increased  about 
6  per  cent  for  the  month,  largely  due 
to  movement  of  livestock,  grain  and 
heavy  materials. 


No   Annual   Meeting  of  Division  VI, 
A.R.A. 

The  General  Committee  of  Division 
VI — Purchases  and  Stores — has  decided 
that  in  view  of  the  present  economic 
conditions  no  annual  meeting  of  the  di- 
vision will  be  held  this  year.  Instead, 
a  meeting  of  the  General  Committee 
and  chairmen  of  subject  committees  will 
be  held  in  Chicago  on  Monday,  June 
26,  at  the  Stevens  Hotel.  At  this  meet- 
ing, the  General  Committee  will  take 
action  on  all  completed  reports,  sub- 
ject to  formal  approval  by  the  division 
at  the  next  annual  meeting.  The  offi- 
cers, members  of  the  General  Commit- 
tee, and  personnel  of  all  other  commit- 
tees are  to  remain  in  status  quo.  Com- 
mittees that  have  not  completed  their 
reports  for  this  year  will  continue  study 
of  their  respective  subjects  'for  presen- 
tation of  recommendations  at  the  next 
annual  meeting. 


99.6  Per  Cent  on  Time 

On  the  Pennsylvania's  New  York  di- 
vision and  the  Long  Island,  which  to- 
gether comprise  the  New  York  Zone, 
the  record  for  the  month  of  March 
shows  99.6  per  cent  of  the  regular  pas- 
senger trains  on  time;  the  best  month 
ever  recorded.  The  total  number  of 
scheduled  trains  run  was  50,437,  making 
an  average  of  only  six  trains  a  day 
reaching  destination  behind  time — about 
four  in  one  thousand.  There  were  also 
operated  5,767  extra  passenger  trains. 
The  statement  gives  the  principal  causes 
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of  delays  as  inclement  weather,  grade 
crossing  and  other  accidents,  delays  at 
drawbridges,  and  congestion  at  stations. 


G.  H.  &  H.  R.  R.  Bonds  Guaranteed 

The  I.C.C.  has  authorized  the  Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas R.R.  of  Texas  and 
the  International-Great  Northern  to  as- 
sume in  equal  shares  the  guarantee  of 
interest  on  $2,652,500  of  first  lien  and 
refunding  gold  mortgage  bonds.  Series 
A,  of  the  Galveston.  Houston  &  Hen- 
derson. 

Coincident  with  this  authorization  the 
commission  also  permitted  the  M.-K.-T. 
and  International-Great  Northern  to 
operate  under  revised  agreements,  over 
the  Galveston,  Houston  &  Henderson. 


Less  Than  Six  Hours  from  Chicago  to 
New  York 

A  new  air  service  between  Chicago 
and  New  York,  via  Detroit  and  Buf- 
falo, will  be  inaugurated  on  May  3  by 
American  Airways,  according  to  L.  D. 
Seymour,  president.  Elapsed  time  be- 
tween the  two  cities  will  be  five  hours 
49  minutes  and  actual  flying  time 
slightly  over  five  hours. 


Retirement  Insurance  Bill 

Senator  Wagner,  of  New  York,  has 
reintroduced  as  S.  1529  his  bill  to  pro- 
vide a  system  of  retirement  insurance 
for  railway  employees  on  which  hear- 
ings were  held  in  the  last  session  of 
Congress. 


Hours  of  Service  Bill  Introduced 

Representative  Wood,  of  Missouri, 
has  introduced  a  bill,  H.  R.  5207,  to 
amend  the  federal  hours  of  service  law 
to  reduce  from  16  to  12  the  number  of 
hours  during  which  trainmen  may  be 
continuously  on  duty. 


Railroad  Credit  Corp.  Loans  Total 
$67,308,868 

Loans  by  the  Railroad  Credit  Cor- 
poration, either  actually  made  or  au- 
thorized to.  be  made,  up  to  April  30, 
1933,  to  railroads  to  meet  their  fixed 
interest  obligations  totaled  $67,308,868. 
according  to  the  monthly  report  of  the 
credit  corporation.  In  a  letter  addressed 
to  chief  executives  of  participating  car- 
riers, and  accompanying  the  report,  E. 
G.  Buckland,  president  of  credit  cor- 
poration, stated  that  as  of  April  30, 
1933,  the  corporation  had  received,  in 
cash,  emergency  revenues  and  interest 
aggregating  $69,326,142.  After  payment 
of  $183,784  administrative  expenses 
there  remained  available  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  plan  a  net  of  $69,142,358. 
This  amount  is  represented  by  out- 
standing loans  totalling  $61,518,207  and 
a  reserve  fund  of  $4,343,536  to  meet 
requirements  for  tax  refunds  as  provid- 


ed by  the  plan.  The  remainder,  or 
$3,280,615,  is  the  working  balance, 
which  with  the  revenues  due  in  May, 
is  available  to  take  up  the  loan  com- 
mitments of  $4,492,000. 


Free  Trip  to  Chicago's  Fair 

A  prize  of  a  ten-day  visit  at  the  Chi- 
cago Century  of  Progress  Exposition 
with  all  expenses  paid  is  being  offered 
by  the  Missouri-Kansas-Texas  to  the 
high  school  student  in  the  territory 
served  by  that  road,  who  submits  the 
best  essay  on  "The  Future  of  the  South- 
west," in  a  contest  now  being  conduct- 
ed by  the  railway.  All  essays  must  be 
postmarked  not  later  than  May  15.  In 
addition  to  the  first  prize,  there  will  be 
a  second  prize  of  free  transportation  to 
Chicago  and  return  and  twenty  honor- 
able-mention prizes  of  $5  each. 


Recapture  Repeal  Involves  $126,362,000 

President  Roosevelt  in  his  message 
to  Congress  on  May  4  recommended 
the  repeal  of  the  recapture  provisions 
of  the  I.C.C.  Act.  As  of  April  1,  the 
commission  had  251  excess  income  cases 
involving  claims  of  $126,362,000  against 
the  carriers.  These  cases  comprised 
those  which  have  been  served  upon  the 
railroads  either  through  tentative  or 
final  orders,  and  those  in  shape  of  serv- 
ice soon.  At  that  time  tentative  reports 
issued  against  numerous  railroads  in 
the  past  three  years  called  for  a  total 
of  $84,320,742,  with  $82,039,760  as  the 
aggregate  balance  due  after  allowance 
for  payments  received. 

Tentative  recapture  reports  issued 
during  the  past  six  months,  or  before 
in  some  instances,  call  for  payment  of 
substantial  sums  by  various  trunk  lines, 
including  $15,849,344  by  the  Norfolk  & 
Western;  $820,513  by  the  Pere  Mar- 
quette; $6,906,907  by  the  Bessemer  & 
Lake  Erie;  $1,272,785  by  the  Toledo 
Terminal;  $2,289,109  by  the  Union  R.R. 
Co.  (Pittsburgh.  Pa.);  $173,619  by  the 
Bangor  &  Aroostook;  $6,347,532  by  the 
Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern;  $4,825,242  by 
the  Virginian;  $408,644  by  the  Clinch- 
field;  $410,243  by  the  Akron.  Canton  & 
Youngstown;  $1,847,850  by  the  Detroit 
&  Toledo  Shore  Line;  $327,560  by  the 
Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh;  $1,- 
704.380  by  the  Detroit,  Toledo  &  Iron- 
ton;  $2,162,731  by  the  Delaware  &  Hud- 
son; $1,064,895  by  the  Western  Mary- 
land; $522,795  by  the  Terminal  Rail- 
road Association  of  St.  Louis;  $18,774,- 
905  by  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  and  $2,- 
555,559  by  the  Hocking  Valley. 


Beer  Helps  in  More  Ways  Than  One 

Concrete  evidence  of  the  effect  of 
legalized  beer  on  railroad  traffic  is  found 
at  Klondike,  Mo.,  on  the  Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas,  where  the  normal  move- 


ment of  glass  sand  of  six  or  eight  cars 
a  month  increased  to  168  cars  by  the 
end  of  March.  Silica  rock,  known  as 
St.  Peter  sand,  found  at  this  place,  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  glass  bottles. 


Canadian  Rail  Wage  Reductions 

Senator  James  Murdock,  on  behalf  of 
Canadian  railroad  employes,  has  pro- 
tested the  majority  report  of  the  Board 
of  Conciliation,  which  recommended  a 
further  10  per  cent  reduction  in  wages 
of  running  trades,  or  a  total  reduction 
of  20  per  cent  from  the  basic  rate  in 
effect  two  years  ago. 

It  i-.  likely  that  representatives  of  the 
unions  and  of  the  railroads  will  now 
confer  again  to  endeavor  to  reach  an 
amicable  settlement,  with  the  railroads' 
position  strengthened  by  the  decision 
of  the  Conciliation  Board.  A  year  ago 
this  procedure  took  place,  with  agree- 
ment finally  on  the  first  10  per  cent  cut 
but  a  compromise  was  made  on  the  ef- 
fective date.  In  the  present  case,  it  is 
probable  the  railroads  will  be  more  firm 
as  to  effective  date,  insisting  that  May 
1,  at  the  latest,  the  effective  date  sug- 
gested by  the  Conciliation  Board,  be 
accepted.  A  strike  or  any  other  drastic 
development  is  highly  improbable. 

Justice  G.  F.  Gibsone  of  the  Quebec 
superior  court  voted  with  George  C. 
Mac  Donald  of  Montreal,  representative 
of  the  railroads  on  the  Conciliation 
Board,  for  the  further  10  per  cent  cut 
in  wages  of  all  employes  of  the  running 
trades  on  Canadian  railroads.  W.  F. 
O'Connor,  the  labor  representative  on 
the  board,  dissented.  The  majority  re- 
port of  the  board  suggested  that  the 
effective  date  be  made  May  1  instead 
of  March  3,  1933,  when  the  second  cut 
actually  was  put  into  effect  by  the  rail- 
roads. 


Joint  Bureau  for  Perishable  Inspection 

The  committee  on  preventable  com- 
petitive waste  of  the  Eastern  Presidents' 
Conference  has  evolved  a  plan  for  the 
establishment  of  a  joint  bureau  for  the 
inspection  of  perishables  at  produce  ter- 
minals in  New  England,  Trunk  Line 
and  Central  Freight  Association  terri- 
tories. The  plan  contemplates  that  the 
Bureau  will  be  in  operation  by  July  1. 


Williamson  Says  N.Y.C.  Taxes 
Are  Too  High 

Describing  the  New  York  Central  as 
the  heaviest  taxpayer  among  the  rail- 
roads of  the  United  States,  F.  E.  Wil- 
liamson, president,  says  there  is  "im- 
perative need"  for  a  change  in  taxa- 
tion policy  by  the  states  with  respect 
to  railroads. 

"Figures  that  have  just  come  to  my 
desk  reveal  that  the  New  York  Central 
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pays  more  taxes  than  any  other  single 
railroad  corporation  in  the  country,"  he 
said.  "Its  taxes  for  1932  amounted  to 
$30,083,642. 

"In  1931,  we  performed  nine  per  cent 
of  the  railroad  business  of  the  United 
States  as  measured  by  operating  rev- 
enues and  paid  10J^  per  cent  of  the 
taxes  assessed  against  all  the  approxi- 
mately 160  Class  I  railroads.  Last 
year,  with  practically  no  federal  income 
taxes,  10%  cents  out  of  every  dollar  of 
operating  revenues  went  to  pay  taxes. 
Had  we  been  able  to  pay  only  854  cents 
out  of  a  dollar,  as  did  one  of  our  larg- 
est competitors,  it  would  have  meant  a 
saving  of  $3,500,000.  A  Canadian  rail- 
road, stretching  entirely  across  the  con- 
tinent and  owner  of  extensive  lands,  ho- 
tels and  other  properties,  has  tax  bills 
which  average  only  about  $7,000,000 
each  year. 

"Under  the  present  onerous  taxation 
policy  of  New  York  State  and  particu- 
larly of  many  of  its  local  communities, 
the  railroads  operating  within  its  bor- 
ders were  assessed  in  this  single  state 
$27,884,000.  against  a  total  of  $275,- 
000,000  assessed  by  the  other  47  states 
and  the  federal  government.  Of  this 
enormous  sum  levied  for  government  in 
the  Empire  State,  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral paid  more  than  half." 


Chinese  Railways  to  Pay  American 
Creditors 

American  creditors  of  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment Railways,  holding  claims  of 
$18,000,000  gold,  expect  to  reach  settle- 
ment soon  bringing  in  at  least  $12,000 
gold  a  month,  according  to  a  Times 
Tientsin  dispatch.  The  creditors  in- 
clude United  States  Steel  Corp.,  Gen- 
eral American  Car  Corp.,  American  Lo- 
comotive Co.,  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works  and  the  Dollar  Steamship  Co. 


German  Electrification  Progressing 

Germany  is  expected  to  have  1,178 
miles  of  electrified  railway  lines  before 
the  end  of  the  summer,  according  to 
a  Berlin  Consulate  report  quoted  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce. This  is  an  increase  of  150  miles 
over  the  present  figure.  Germany's 
mileage  compares  with  1,328  miles  in 
Italy,  about  2,200  miles  in  Switzerland, 
and  5,000  miles  in  the  United  States, 
according  to  the  department. 


Counties  in  Nebraska  to  Operate 
Railroads 

Governor  Bryan  has  caused  to  be  in- 
troduced in  the  legislature,  at  the  re- 
quest of  residents  of  the  northeastern 
section  of  Nebraska  where  railroads 
have  been  allowed  by  the  I.C.C.  to 
abandon  considerable  branch  line  track- 
age,  a   bill    which    outlines  procedure 


whereby  these  lines  may  be  leased  or 
purchased  by  the  counties  they  traverse, 
and  combined  to  form  transportation 
districts. 


Train  Named  "Century  of  Progress" 

The  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  has 
renained  its  Chicago-St.  Louis  daylight 
train  the  "Century  of  Progress"  in  hon- 
or of  the  Century  of  Progress  Exposi- 
tion to  be  opened  at  Chicago  on  May 
27. 


The  Record  Old  377  is  Making 

Katy  employes  are  watching  with  in- 
creasing interest  the  continuous  per- 
formance record  of  engine  No.  377, 
which  has  already  covered  a  mileage 
equal  to  the  distance  from  the  earth 
to  the  moon  and  three-fourths  of  the 
way  back.  They  believe  377  has  es- 
tablished a  world's  record  for  steady 
operation  without  undergoing  general 
repairs. 

In  July,  1927,  old  No.  377  emerged 
from  the  Katy  shops  at  Parsons  after 
receiving  a  general  overhauling,  and 
commenced  operating  on  a  regular 
schedule  between  San  Antonio  and  Kan- 
sas City.  Not  once  since  then  has  she 
pointed  her  pilot  into  the  shops,  al- 
though she  has  traveled  more  than  400,- 
000  miles,  averaging  8,500  miles  a 
month.  The  engine  has.  of  course,  re- 
ceived minor  running  repairs  since  1927, 
but  has  performed  its  daily  task  of 
hauling  trains  3  and  4  without  show- 
ing any  need  of  a  general  overhauling. 


Canadian  National's  1932  Report  Out 

Revenues  of  the  Canadian  National 
Railway  System  during  1932  suffered  a 
decrease  of  $39,401,567  as  compared 
with  the  previous  year,  according  to 
the  annual  report  of  the  company.  To 
offset  this  decline  in  revenue  the  com- 
pany reduced  its  expenses  by  $44,104,- 
834  and  was  able  to  report  a  net  op- 
erating revenue  of  $5,895,433  or  $4,703,- 
266  greater  than  in  1931.  Taxes  for  the 
year  amounted  to  $5,204,948  and  there 
were  other  income  account  debits  of 
$4,732,124,  largely  increased  in  1932  by 
the  necessity  of  having  to  pay  heavy 
discounts  on  Canadian  funds  in  the 
United  States.  The  interest  on  the 
funded  debt  in  the  hands  of  the  public 
was  $56,965,278  and  this  interest  charge, 
plus  other  income  account  debits,  gave 
the  system  a  net  income  deficit  for  the 
year  of  $61,006,919  exclusive  of  interest 
on  government  loans.  This  net  income 
deficit  in  1932  represented  an  increase 
of  $137,124  over  1931. 

At  the  present  time  the  staff  is  ap- 
proximately 31  per  cent  below  the  1929 
level  and  the  payroll  is  39  per  cent  be- 
low the  same  level.  In  1929  the  com- 
pany employed  111,383  people  and  had 


a  payroll  of  $177,037,682.  In  1932  the 
number  of  people  employed  totalled  76,- 
616  and  the  payroll  was  $106,911,608. 


The  Railroads  Should  Operate  All 
Transportation  Service 

"It  is  to  the  railroads  that  the  people 
should  look  for  a  complete  transporta- 
tion service,  including  supplemental 
service  by  truck,"  said  the  Public  Serv- 
ice Commission  of  Vermont,  in  a  re- 
cent opinion  authorizing  the  Boston  & 
Maine  Transportation  Company  to  in- 
stall motor  truck  service  between  White 
River  Jet.,  and  Woodstock,  Vt. 

In  awarding  the  Boston  &  Maine's 
highway  subsidiary  permission  to  op- 
erate this  service,  the  Public  Service 
Commission  declared  that  "the  general 
good  of  the  state  will  be  promoted"  by 
having  the  railroad's  affiliate  operate 
this  route  in  Vermont,  rather  than  oth- 
er applicants. 

The  Woodstock  Railway,  which  op- 
erated passenger  and  freight  trains  be- 
tween White  River  and  Woodstock, 
serving  also  the  communities  of 
Quechee  and  Dewey's  Mills,  suspended 
service  on  April  1.  Permission  to  serve 
these  communities  with  a  highway 
freight  service  was  sought  by  several 
trucking  interests. 

The  state  commission  stated,  in  part: 

"The  final  question  which  presents 
itself  for  solution  is:  To  which  of  the 
remaining  petitioners  shall  the  permit 
be  issued?  Obviously  the  intent  and 
purpose  of  the  Legislature  in  delegating 
to  the  Commission  the  power  to  regu- 
late common  carriers  on  the  highway 
is  to  foster,  safeguard,  and  promote  the 
general  good  of  the  state.  The  promo- 
tion of  the  general  good  rather  than  the 
fostering  of  personal  desires  is  the  bea- 
con which  must  guide  the  Commission 
in  _the  selection  of  contending  appli- 
cants. 

"To  the  Commission  it  appears  ob- 
vious that  transportation  being  a  serv- 
ice of  vital  importance  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  state  its  means  should  be 
correlated  and  that  to  the  existing 
agency,  the  railroads,  the  people  should 
look  for  a  complete  transportation  serv- 
ice. To  secure  this  complete  transpor- 
tation service  the  railroads  should  sup- 
plement carriage  by  rail  with  carriage 
by  truck. 


A.  S.  of  M.  E.  to  Meet  in  Chicago 
in  June 

The  semi-annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  En- 
gineers will  be  held  at  the  Palmer 
House  in  Chicago  the  week  of  June 
26.  The  meeting  will  consist  of  some 
43  sessions,  12  of  them  jointly  with 
other  societies  and  there  will  be  127 
technical  papers  presented.  The  session 
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of  greatest  interest  to  railroad  men  will 
be  the  one  held  Monday  on  Railroad 
Research.  Papers  are  scheduled  to  be 
read  on  this  subject  by  General  Atter- 
bury,  Prof.  Young  and  Schmidt  and 
S.  Dunn. 


Atlantic  Coast  Line  Makes  Safety 
Record 

According  to  official  Circular  S-360-A, 
issued  by  J.  C.  Caviston,  secretary, 
Safety  Section,  American  Railway  As- 
sociation, the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  for 
the  year  1932  made  a  casualty  rate 
among  employees  of  1.35  per  million 
man-hours,  on  account  of  personal  in- 
jury accidents.  This  record  entitles  the 
road  to  the  award  offered  by  the  Na- 
tional Safety  Council  in  railroads  known 
as  Group  "B,"  for  the  year  1932.  The 
Atlantic  Coast  Line  produced  the  low- 
est casualty  rate  for  the  years  1930, 
1931  and  1932.  in  the  National  Em- 
ployees' Safety  Contest  among  railroads 
in  Group  "B." 


American  Transit  Association  to  Hold 
Annual  Meeting  in  Chicago 

The  52nd  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Transit  Association  and  its 
four  affiliated  associations — American 
Transit  Engineering  Association,  Amer- 
ican Transit  Operating  Association, 
American  Transit  Claims  Association 
and  the  American  Transit  Accountants' 
Association — will  take  place  at  the 
Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  September  18. 
19  and  20,  1933.  Because  of  economic 
conditions  and  the  fact  that  many 
manufacturers  will  have  displays  in  the 
"Century  of  Progress  Exposition,"  the 
exhibit  feature  of  the  convention  will 
be  omitted  this  year. 


Atlanta  Citizens  Fight  for  Railroads 

The  business  people  of  Atlanta  have 
taken  up  the  fight  for  the  railroads,  ac- 
cording to  advertisements  in  the  Atlan- 
ta papers.  One  hundred  and  fourteen 
business  firms  and  individuals  of  that 
city  signed  a  recent  advertisement, 
which  was  headed,  "Let's  Stop  Talking 
and  Do  Something."  A  note  above  the 
signatures  stated,  "This  appeal  made 
possible  through  the  co-operation  of  the 
following  fair-minded,  straight-thinking 
citizens." 

At  the  bottom  of  the  page  a  line 
read,  "No  railroad  <>r  railroad  employe 
is  financially  supporting  this  campaign." 


"Family  Fares"  on  North  Western 

"Family  Fares",  designed  to  keep  on 
the  railway  parties  oi  three  to  five  trav- 
elling together  in  coaches  to  the  Cen- 
tury of  Progress,  Chicago,  will  be  put 
in  effect  in  the  Chicago  &  North  West- 
ern territory  during  the  World's  Fair 
period.    The  rates  will  mean  a  50  to 


approximately  60  per  cent  saving  to 
travellers  over  the  regular  round-trip 
rate.  When  three  people  travel  to- 
gether, the  rate  will  be  the  one-way  fare 
for  the  round-trip  per  capita.  When  the 
party  is  increased  to  four,  a  further  five 
per  cent  reduction  will  be  made  per 
capita,  or  95  per  cent  of  the  one-way 
fare  for  the  round-trip.  If  there  are 
five  in  the  party,  the  rate  will  be  85  per 
cent  of  the  one-way  fare  for  the  round- 
trip,  a  further  10  per  cent  reduction. 
Children  of  half-fare  age  will  be  consid- 
ered as  one  passenger  in  arriving  at  the 
party's  number  but  will  travel  on  half- 
fare.  The  return  limits  on  the  tickets 
will  be  ten  days  in  addition  to  the  date 
of  sale. 

Besides  the  "Family  Fares",  first  class 
fares  on  a  fare  and  one-half,  fare  and 
one-third  and  one-tenth  bases  for  the 
round-trip,  depending  on  the  length  of 
stay  in  Chicago  will  be  in  effect  and 
fare  and  one-tenth  coach  fares  from 
nearby  points  will  be  in  effect  during 
the  World's  Fair  period.  For  large 
parties  of  25  or  more  and  200  or  more 
travelling  together,  additional  reduction 
will  be  made  by  the  railway. 


C.  &  E.  I.  to  Reorganize 

District  Judge  John  P.  Barnes  ap- 
proved petition  of  the  Chicago  &  East- 
ern Illinois  Railway  Co.,  on  April  18, 
for  right  to  effect  a  plan  of  reorganiza- 
tion under  the  new  Federal  Bankruptcy 
Act,  in  view  of  the  road's  inability  to 
meet  obligations  maturing  May  1,  and 
its  inability  to  raise  money  thereafter. 

The  order  entered  by  Judge  Barnes 
also  authorizes  and  directs  the  C.  &  E. 
I.,  pending  further  order  of  the  court, 
to  run,  manage,  maintain,  operate,  and 
to  keep  in  proper  condition  and  repair 
the  property  of  the  company,  and  to 
manage  and  conduct  its  business,  and  to 
this  end  to  exercise  its  authority  and 
franchises  and  discharge  all  public  duties 
obligatory  upon  it. 

All  other  rights,  fiscal  and  otherwise, 
are  authorized.  Management  is  ordered 
to  close  the  present  account  books  April 
18  and  to  open  new  ones  Wednesday, 
April  19.  The  company  is  given  not 
later  than  June  15  in  which  to  file  a 
statement  of  assets  and  liabilities  as  of 
close  of  business  April  18,  and  within 
45  days  after  the  close  of  each  calendar 
month  thereafter,  similar  statements 
shall  be  filed.  The  order  reserves  to 
the  court  full  right  to  issue  any  orders 
that  it  may  see  fit,  and  to  set  a  time 
limit  in  which  reorganization  shall  be 
accomplished. 

The  road  said  a  "plan  for  adjustment 
of  the  capital  structure  of  the  company 
will  be  formulated  and  in  due  course 
will  be  ready  for  submission." 

The  road's  petition  stated   that  the 


maturing  obligations  the  road  is  unable 
to  pay  on  May  1,  next,  are: 

(1)  Interest  on  secured  notes  aggre- 
gating $28,591. 

(2)  Taxes  on  property  subject  to 
penalty  if  not  paid  by  May  1,  approxi- 
mating $651,904. 

(3)  Interest  on  other  obligations 
which  constitute  a  lien  on  the  property 
of  $887,515.  These  obligations  total 
$1,568,010. 


Trucks  Haul  More  Produce  in  1932 

Motor-trucked  receipts  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  in  eight  markets  last  year, 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Kan- 
sas City,  Denver,  Salt  Lake  City,  San 
Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles,  were 
equivalent  to  158,000  carloads  as  com- 
pared with  136,000  carloads  in  1931,  ac- 
cording to  figures  compiled  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Agricultural  Economics,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  trucked  receipts  last  year  were 
approximately  37  per  cent  of  the  un- 
loads of  rail,  boat  and  truck  shipments 
combined,  and  in  the  preceding  year  31 
per  cent.  The  bureau  says  there  is 
some  movement  by  truck  direct  to  re- 
tailers and  consumers,  for  which  reports 
are  not  available,  in  addition  to  the  re- 
ported truck  receipts  at  central  markets. 

Motor  truck  unloads  in  Philadelphia 
in  1932  were  equivalent  to  nearly  30,- 
000  cars  as  contrasted  with  42,000  cars 
hauled  by  rail  and  boat.  In  New  York 
City,  truck  unloads  of  53,000  cars  were 
about  26  per  cent  of  the  domestic  sup- 
ply; in  Boston,  23  per  cent,  and  in  Los 
Angeles,  77  per  cent. 

The  Bureau  estimates  that  41  per  cent 
of  the  1932  potato  crop  of  the  inter- 
mediate and  late  crop  States  marketed 
up  to  January  1  this  year  was  hauled  to 
consuming  markets  by  motor  truck.  In 
Delaware  and  the  eastern  shore  section 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia  last  year, 
about  84  per  cent  of  the  cantaloupe 
shipments,  and  77  per  cent  of  the 
strawberry  shipments  went  to  market 
by  truck.  There  is  also  a  large  redistri- 
bution by  trucks  operating  out  of  large 
markets  to  surrounding  territory. 

The  bureau  finds  that  considerable 
quantities  of  fruits  and  some  vegetables 
are  trucked  500  miles  or  more  to  mar- 
ket, but  that  most  of  the  truck  move- 
ment is  within  a  radius  of  100  to  150 
miles.  Last  year,  89  per  cent  of  the 
New  York  City  truck  receipts  came 
from  New  York  State  and  adjacent 
States;  90  per  cent  of  the  Philadelphia 
truck  receipts  came  from  Pennsylvania 
and  adjacent  States. 

The  bureau's  market  news  represen- 
tatives in  leading  consuming  markets 
are  generally  of  the  opinion  that  use 
of  motor  trucks  has  resulted  in  the  sale 
of  a  larger  proportion  of  low-grade  and 
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THERE'S  MORE 
TO  SECURITY 
ARCHES  THA^N 
JUST  BRICK 


WW  7"HEN  you  approve  a  requisition 
for  Arch  Brick  you  are  not  just 
buying  supplies,  you  are  in  reality 
acquiring  a  means  of  saving  fuel. 
Each  dollar  of  Arch  Brick  saves  ten 
dollars'  worth  of  fuel. 

In  the  effort  to  make  the  railroad 
dollar  go  further,  lean  heavily  on 
those  elements  such  as  the  locomo- 
tive Arch  that  have  proved  their 
ability  to  save  money.  See  that  they 
are  maintained  100%  so  that  they 
give  all  the  economy  of  which  they 
are  capable. 


In  this  direction  lies  the  maximum 
economy  of  operation. 


HARBISON-WALKER 
REFRACTORIES  CO. 

Refractory  Specialists 


AMERICAN  ARCH  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

Locomotive  Combustion 
Specialists 
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cull  fruits  and  vegetables  than  hereto- 
fore, but  that  many  of  the  trucked  re- 
ceipts of  some  of  the  highly  perishable 
commodities  —  berries,  peaches,  and 
sweet  corn — arrive  on  the  markets  in 
fresher  and  better  condition  than  before 
the  truck  came  into  use. 

It  is  stated  that  growers  frequently 
obtain  from  truckers  higher  prices  than 
are  offered  by  car-lot  shippers.  In  sales 
to  truckers  the  grower  has  no  expense 
of  delivery  to  a  shipping  station,  and 
often  a  minimum  of  packing  costs. 
Truckers  frequently  buy  a  grower's  en- 
tire crop  including  the  poorer  quality 
stock  and  lower  grades,  and  this,  says 
the  bureau,  may  provide  greater  total 
returns  insofar  as  the  poorer  stock  finds 
new  market  outlets  and  does  not  com- 
pete with  the  better  grades  on  the  mar- 
kets. Trucking  encourages  a  cash  mar- 
ket at  the  farm  and  the  marketing  risk 
has  been  shifted,  in  many  instances, 
from  the  grower  to  the  buyer. 


Changes  in  Personnel 

Executive  &  Operating 
Elton  Hoyt,  2nd,  and  Proctor  Patter- 
son of  Cleveland  and  George  A.  Ball  of 

Muncie,  Ind.,  were  elected  directors  of 
New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Rail- 
road Co..  at  the  annual  meeting.  They 
represent  preferred  stockholders.  Re- 
tiring directors  are  A.  P.  Sloan,  Jr.,  P. 
N.  Cristal  and  L.  B.  Williams. 

General  Robert  E.  Wood,  president 
of  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  was  elected  a 
director  of  Chicago,  Rurlington  & 
Quincy  Railroad  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  stockholders.  General  Wood  suc- 
ceeds Edward  P.  Bracken,  vice  presi- 
dent, who  retired  last  January. 

G.  C.  Kennedy,  superintendent  of  the 
Kingsville  division  of  the  Gulf  Coast 
Lines,  with  headquarters  at  Kingsville, 
Tex.,  has  had  his  jurisdiction  extended 
to  include  the  DeQuincy  division.  L. 
A.  Gregory,  superintendent  of  the  De- 
Quincy division,  has  been  appointed  to 
the  new  position  of  assistant  superin- 
tendent, with  headquarters  as  before  at 
DeQuincy,  La.  J.  W.  Marshall,  train- 
master on  the  DeQuincy  division,  has 
been  transferred  to  the  Kingsville  divi- 
sion, with  headquarters  at  Kingsville, 
to  succeed  H.  P.  Holzmann,  who  has 
been  transferred. 

The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific 
has  rearranged  its  divisions  and  the  Pan 
Handle-Indian  Territory  division  and 
the  Oklahoma-Southern  division  have 
been  abolished  and  the  Oklahoma  and 
Southern  divisions  formed.  Kepler 
Johnson,  superintendent  of  the  Okla- 
homa-Southern division,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  the  Oklahoma 
division,  with  headquarters  at  El  Reno. 


Okla.  D.  Van  Hecke,  superintendent 
of  the  Pan  Handle-Indian  Territory  di- 
vision, with  headquarters  at  El  Reno, 
has  retired.  A.  B.  Warner,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & 
Gulf  (which  consists  of  the  new  South- 
ern division  of  the  C.  R.  I.  &  P.),  with 
headquarters  at  El  Reno,  Okla.,  has 
been  appointed  also  general  superin- 
tendent, with  headquarters  at  Ft. 
Worth,  Tex. 

William  N.  Doak,  President  Hoover's 
Secretary  of  Labor,  has  resumed  his 
duties  as  national  legislative  represen- 
tative and  magazine  editor  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trainmen. 


Williiim  II.  Storey 


C.  W.  Galloway,  vice  president  of 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  been  elected 
president  of  Cincinnati  Union  Terminal 
Co.,  succeeding  H.  A.  Worcester,  re- 
signed C.  S.  Millard,  vice  president  of 
New  York  Central  has  been  elected  an 
additional  vice  president.  Mr.  Millard 
and  F.  A.  Geier  were  elected  directors, 
succeeding  Mr.  Worcester  and  William 
Cooper  Procter,  respectively.  Other 
officers  and  directors  were  reelected. 

The  office  of  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  has 
been  discontinued  by  the  board  for  the 
ensuing  year.  There  will  be  a  resultant 
saving  by  the  road  of  $15,000,  the  sal- 
ary paid  the  chairman.  Thomas  Nelson 
Perkins,  who  held  the  office  since  April, 
1930,  will  continue,  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  and  of  the  executive 
committee.  Mr.  Perkins  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  Boston  &  Maine  since 
1924,  serving  as  a  member  of  the  board, 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee, 
acting  president,  and  as  chairman  of  the 
board. 

C.  A.  Pinkerton,  general  superintend- 
ent of  the  Detroit  &  Mackinac  Ry.  has 
been  placed  in  full  charge  of  the  prop- 
erty effective  May  1,  reporting  to  the 


president.  The  heads  of  all  departments 
will  report  to  Mr.  Pinkerton. 

William  B.  Storey,  who  has  been 
president  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe  Railway  since  1920,  at  the 
monthly  meeting  of  directors  resigned 
as  president  and  was  succeeded  by 
Samuel  T.  Bledsoe,  chairman  of  the 
road's  executive  committee  and  its  gen- 
eral counsel. 

The  following  statement  was  issued: 
"Mr.  Storey  stated  to  the  board  of  di- 
rectors that  he  did  not  wish  to  be  re- 
elected, and  desired  to  retire  from  active 
service. 

"S.  T.  Bledsoe  was  elected  president 
and  chairman  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee. E.  E.  Mclnnis,  general  solicitor, 
was  elected  general  counsel.  Charles 
H.  Woods,  general  attorney,  was  elected 
general  solicitor.  All  other  officers  were 
reelected." 

Mr.  Storey  will  continue  on  the  board 
of  directors  and  the  executive  committee 
for  the  ensuing  year.  Mr.  Bledsoe  will 
maintain  his  principal  office  and  reside 
in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Storey's  service  with  the  Santa 
Fe  began  in  1900,  when  he  was  chief  en- 
gineer of  the  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  Railway  Co. 
In  1906,  he  became  chief  engineer  of  the 
system,  in  1910  vice  president,  and  in 
1920,  on  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Ripley, 
he  became  chief  executive  of  the  system. 
He  attained  distinction  as  a  conserva- 
tive railroad  president,  one  who  kept 
dividends  at  a  relatively  low  level  in 
relation  to  earning  power  and  built  up 
the  Santa  Fe  property  he  headed  until 
it  was  in  fine  shape.  When  the  depres- 
sion came,  the  Santa  Fe  was  in  super- 
lative physical  condition,  and  its  finan- 
cial condition  among  the  best  of  any  of 
the  large  carriers.  The  fact  that  the 
road  he  headed  was  able  to  meet  the 
rigors  of  the  worst  depression  in  history 
is  a  testimonial  to  Mr.  Storey's  ability. 

Samuel  Bledsoe  was  born  in  Clinton 
county,  Kentucky,  was  educated  in  the 
Southern  Normal  School  and  Business 
College  in  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  and  at 
the  University  of  Texas.  He  began  his 
railway  career  as  a  local  attorney  for 
the  Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa  Fe  at  Ard- 
more,  Indian  Territory,  now  Oklahoma, 
in  1895.  The  whole  territory  was  as- 
signed to  him  in  1907.  From  1908  to 
July,  1912,  he  was  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  Cottingham  &  Bledsoe,  solicitors  in 
Oklahoma,  for  the  Santa  Fe  System. 
On  the  latter  date  he  became  general 
attorney  for  the  Santa  Fe  at  Oklahoma 
City,  retaining  his  connection  with  the 
firm  of  Cottingham  &  Bledsoe.  On 
January  1.  1915,  Mr.  Bledsoe  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  general  solicitor,  with 
headquarters  in  Chicago,  and  on  April 
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2,  1918,  was  elevated  to  the  position  of 
general  counsel. 

From  that  year,  1918,  Mr.  Bledsoe's 
record  has  been  one  succession  of  im- 
portant matters  handled  in  a  way  that 
has  given  him  the  foremost  seat  among 
outstanding  corporation  lawyers  of  this 
country.  In  addition  to  all  these  mat- 
ters Mr.  Bledsoe  had  charge  of  the 
Santa  Fe  System's  department  of  public 
relations.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Bar  Association.  Illinois  Bar 
Association,  Commercial  Law  League 
of  America,  (president,  1905), 
and  an  honorary  life  mem- 
ber of  the  Oklahoma  and 
Texas  Bar  Associations. 

W.  H.  Sechrist  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad's  in- 
surance department,  to  suc- 
ceed Robert  H.  Newbern, 
who  was  retired  under  the 
pension  regulations.  Mr.  Se- 
christ has  been  assistant  man- 
ager of  the  department  since 
February  IS,  1930.  His  entire 
railroad  service  has  been  in 
t  h  e  insurance  department 
where  he  started  to  work  on 
December  17.  1900,  in  a 
clerical  capacity,  advancing 
through  the  positions  of  in- 
spector, chief  clerk,  and  as- 
sistant superintendent  until 
he  became  assistant  manager. 

R.  B.  White,  president  of 
the  Central  Railroad  of  New 
Jersey,  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Co.,  succeeding 
Newcomb  Carlton,  who  be- 
comes chairman  of  the  board. 

F.  E.  Williamson,  president 
of  the  New  York  Central 
Lines,  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Toronto,  Hamil- 
ton &  Buffalo  to  take  the  place  of  the 
late  John  N.  Beckley.  This  road  is 
owned  jointly  by  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral and  the  Canadian  Pacific.  The 
New  York  Central  owns  about  72  per 
cent  of  the  stock.  H.  T.  Malcolmson, 
vice  president  and  general  manager,  has 
been  elected  a  director  to  take  Mr. 
Beckley's  place. 

Charles  W.  Brown  has  been  appoint- 
ed vice  president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Western  Maryland  Railway  Co. 
and  E.  R.  Bardgett,  vice  president  in 
charge  of  traffic.  Mr.  Brown  has  served 
as  general  manager  of  the  Western 
Maryland  since  November,  19.30,  and 
Mr.  Bardgett  as  general  traffic  manager 
since  December,  1930. 

R.  C.  Lilly,  president  of  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  St.  Paul,  was  elected  a 
director  of  the  Great  Northern,  to  suc- 
ceed the  late  A.  C.  Loring. 


Financial  &  Legal 

Alfred  E.  Patten,  tax  agent  of  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  new  consolidated 
position  of  Real  Estate  and  Tax  Agent. 
O.  F.  Scudder,  who  was  formerly  real 
estate  agent,  died  recently. 

Edward  E.  Craig,  general  solicitor  of 
the  Northern  lines  of  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral, has  been  elected  general  counsel 
of  the  road,  succeeding  R.  V.  Fletcher, 
who  has  become  general  counsel  of 
the  Association  of  Railway  Executives. 


Snmuel  T.  Bledsoe 

Vernon  W.  Foster,  general  attorney  for 
the  road,  has  been  promoted  to  the 
position  of  general  solicitor. 

E.  E.  Fairweather  has  been  appointed 
acting  chief  counsel  for  the  Canadian 
National  System.  Mr.  Fairweather  has 
been  in  charge  of  the  legal  department 
of  the  company  since  the  retirement  of 
Gerard  Ruel  and  his  title  was  formerly 
general  executive  assistant  and  counsel. 
Mr.  Fairweather  joined  the  Canadian 
National  legal  staff  in  1923  as  assistant 
general  counsel,  after  serving  from  1912 
to  1919  in  the  Department  of  Railways 
and  Canals  at  Ottawa  as  assistant  so- 
licitor, departmental  solicitor  and  coun- 
sel. 


Traffic 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  lias  an- 
nounced that  as  a  further  step  in  ad- 
justing the  personnel  of  the  traffic  de- 


partment to  conform  with  prevailing 
traffic  and  economic  conditions,  George 
D.  Ogden,  vice  president,  New  Eng- 
land, on  May  16  moved  from  Boston 
to  New  York.  President  Atterburv 
stated  that  with  offices  in  New  York, 
Mr.  Ogden,  as  assistant  vice  president 
traffic,  will  be  in  a  position  to  devote 
part  of  his  time  to  important  matters 
affecting  freight  and  passenger  traffic 
in  the  New  York  metropolitan  district, 
as  well  as  to  continue  his  contacts 
throughout  the  New  England  territory 
which  he  previously  main- 
tained from  Boston.  Hobart 
H.  Young,  New  England 
freight  agent,  and  Rodney 
Macdonough,  New  England 
passenger  agent,  will  con- 
tinue their  present  Boston  of- 
fices. 

J.  H.  Carroll,  Jr.,  freight 
traffic  manager  of  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  at  Chicago,  has 
been  appointed  western 
freight  traffic  manager  with 
headquarters  in  the  same  city. 
Mr.  Carroll,  who  has  been 
freight  traffic  manager  at 
Chicago  since  December  8, 
1930,  entered  railroad  service 
on  September  1,  1915,  in  the 
general  offices  of  the  Great 
Northern  at  St.  Paul.  He  en- 
tered the  service  of  the  Bal- 
timore &  Ohio,  March  15 
1920,  as  assistant  general 
freight  agent  at  Philadelphia, 
where  on  June  1,  1922,  he 
was  promoted  to  general 
freight  agent,  in  which  ca- 
pacity he  was  transferred  to 
Pittsburgh,  in  1924.  Before 
going  to  Chicago,  Mr.  Car- 
roll was  freight  traffic  man- 
ager at  Pittsburgh  two  years. 
Mr.  Carroll  was  born  in  Un- 
ionville,  Missouri,  January  1,  1891,  and 
received  his  early  education  at  Smith 
Academy,  St.  Louis,  and  in  Lawrence- 
ville,  N.  J.,  later  going  to  Princeton 
where  he  obtained  a  degree  in  civil  en- 
gineering, and  Harvard,  where  he  re- 
ceived a  degree  of  L.L.B. 

Arthur  C.  Jackson,  who  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  industrial  department  of 
the  Missouri  Pacific  at  Houston,  Tex., 
has  been  appointed  to  the  new  position 
of  assistant  general  passenger  agent  at 
the  same  point. 

Harry  Wilson,  chairman  of  the 
Freight  Traffic  Managers'  Committee, 
Trunk  Line  Association,  has  been  ap- 
pointed vice-chairman  of  that  associa- 
tion and  of  the  Traffic  Executive  As- 
sociation, Eastern  Territory.  W.  R. 
Askew  will  succeed  Mr.  Wilson  as 
chairman  of  the  Freight  Traffic  Man- 
agers' Committee,  and  N.  W.  Hawkes, 
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formerly  associated  with  the  Official 
Classification  Committee,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  Mr.  Askew  as  chair- 
man of  the  Trunk  Line  Association's 
General  Freight  Committee. 

W.  O.  Wright,  passenger  traffic  man- 
ager of  the  Boston  &  Maine,  has  been 
appointed  a  similar  position  with  the 
Maine  Central. 

W.  T.  Price,  assistant  general  freight 
agent  of  the  Union  Pacific  at  Denver, 
has  been  appointed  also  assistant  gen- 
eral passenger  agent  at  the  same  point. 
W.  K.  Cundiff,  assistant  general  passen- 
ger agent  at  Denver,  has  been  appoint- 
ed general  agent  in  the  passenger  de- 
partment at  the  same  point. 


Civil 

C.  Feucht,  roadmaster  of  the  Union 
Pacific,  at  Salina,  Kan.,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  the  new  position  of  general 
roadmaster,  with  headquarters  at  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.  O.  C.  Wilkes  has  been 
reappointed  general  roadmaster  at  Oma- 
ha, Neb.,  this  position  having  been  abol- 
ished in  January.  W.  C.  Perkins,  for- 
merly a  division  engineer  on  the  Oregon 
Short  Line  (part  of  the  Union  Pacific 
System),  has  been  appointed  to  the  new 
position  of  general  roadmaster  at  Poca- 
tello,  Idaho. 

W.  J.  Backes,  chief  engineer  of  the 
Boston  &  Maine  has  also  been  appoint- 
ed to  same  position  on  the  Maine  Cen- 
tral. 

T.  C.  McCord,  division  engineer  of 
the  Kingsville  division  of  the  Gulf 
Coast  Lines  has  had  his  jurisdiction  ex- 
tended to  include  the  De  Quincy  divi- 
sion. C.  S.  Colvin  who  was  formerly  in 
charge  of  the  De  Quincy  division  has 
been  made  supervisor  of  bridges  and 
buildings  for  both  divisions,  with  head- 
quarters at  Kingsville,  Texas. 


Mechanical 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
has  announced  that  the  master  mechan- 
ic's office  located  in  the  general  office 
building  in  Chicago  has  been  moved  to 
Clyde,  Illinois. 

Douglas  M.  Burckett,  electrical  engi- 
neer in  the  engineering  department  of 
the  Boston  &  Maine,  has  been  appointed 
also  electrical  engineer  of  the  mechani- 
cal department,  succeeding  Louis  C. 
Winship. 

F.  R.  Hosack,  master  mechanic  of  the 
Kingsville  division  of  the  Gulf  Coast 
Lines,  has  had  his  jurisdiction  extended 
to  include  the  DeQuiiicy  division.  L.  L. 
Allen,  master  mechanic  of  the  DeQuincy 
division,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
master  mechanic. 

John  Roberts  has  been  appointed  chief 
of  motive  power  and  car  equipment  of 
the  Canadian  National,  succeeding  the 


late  C.  E.  Brooks.  Mr.  Roberts  was 
born  at  Kilmarnock,  Scotland,  in  1881, 
and  entered  the  service  of  the  C.  N.  R. 
as  machinist  in  the  motive  power  shops 
at  Stratford  in  1903.  He  became  charge 
hand  there  in  1907,  and  was  appointed 
foreman  of  the  machine  shop  in  1917, 
and  general  foreman  in  1920.  In  1921, 
Mr.  Roberts  became  acting  superintend- 
ent and  later  in  the  same  year  was  con- 
firmed in  his  appointment  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  Stratford  shops  where 
he  continued  until  his  appointment  as 
general  supervisor  of  shop  methods  for 
the  system  in  1923,  with  headquarters  at 
Montreal,  Que.  On  August  1,  1932  Mr. 
Roberts  was  appointed  general  superin- 
tendent of  motive  power  and  car  equip- 
ment for  the  Central  region,  at  Toronto. 
Ont. 

The  position  of  superintendent  of 
shop  methods,  on  the  Canadian  National 
has  been  abolished  and  E.  R.  Battley 
who  held  this  position  has  been  ap- 
pointed general  superintendent  of  motive 
power  and  car  equipment  of  the  Central 
region.  The  work  formerly  performed 
by  Mr.  Battley  will.be  taken  over  by 
Frank  Williams  who  retains  his  title  of 
mechanical  engineer  in  charge  of  shop 
methods. 


Obituary 

Nelson  H.  Loomis,  71  years  of  age, 
who  retired  January  1  as  general  solici- 
tor of  the  Union  Pacific  System  after 
nearly  forty-eight  years'  service  with  the 
railroad,  died  May  8th  of  heart  disease. 

Robert  B.  Scofield,  former  assistant 
secretary  and  assistant  treasurer  of  the 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western, 
with  which  he  was  connected  for  48 
years,  died  April  23  at  85  following  a 
long  illness. 

Walter  Goodenough,  a  well-known 
consulting  engineer,  died  on  April  25. 
Mr.  Goodenough,  who  had  been  ill  for 
about  a  month,  was  58  years  old. 

Alfred  J.  Davidson,  who  retired  from 
active  service  in  January  as  general 
manager  of  the  Spokane,  Portland  & 
Seattle,  and  who  was  formerly  president 
of  the  St.  Louis-San  Francisco,  died  on 
April  15,  at  his  home  in  Portland,  Ore. 
Mr.  Davidson's  official  retirement  under 
the  pension  rules  of  the  company  took 
place  on  April  14,  the  day  before  his 
death,  when  he  was  presented  with  a 
silver  plaque  by  a  group  of  his  official 
associates  on  the  S.  P.  &  S.  Mr.  David- 
son was  born  on  April  14,  1863,  at 
Decatur,  111.,  and  after  a  public  school 
education  he  entered  railway  service  in 
1884  as  a  station  baggage  master  on  the 
Chicago  &  Alton.  In  April,  1904,  Mr. 
Davidson  was  elected  president  of  the 
Frisco,  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois 
and  the  Evansville  &  Terre  Haute,  the 


two  latter  roads  being  under  the  control 
of  the  Frisco  at  that  time.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1909,  he  retired  from  railway  serv- 
ice and  went  west  where  he  again  took 
up  railway  work  in  January,  1914,  as 
superintendent  of  the  Portland  division 
of  the  Spokane.  Portland  &  Seattle.  In 
January,  1917,  he  was  advanced  to  gen- 
eral superintendent  at  Portland  and  in 
1920  he  was  made  general  manager,  the 
position  he  held  until  his  death. 

Fred  B.  Jones,  who  retired  as  vice- 
president  of  the  Adams  &  Westlake  Co. 
in  1908  died  in  Chicago  of  heart  failure 
on  April  9.    He  was  75  years  old. 

Thomas  G.  Beard  who  retired  in  1932 
as  assistant  freight  traffic  manager  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  Lines  in  Texas  and 
Louisiana  died  at  Houston,  Texas,  on 
April  7. 

Lewis  O.  Cameron  who  represented 
the  Edgewater  Steel  Co.,  with  head- 
quarters at  Washington,  D.  C.,  died 
in  that  city  on  April  13. 

Avery  Turner,  general  agent  in  the 
tax  and  land  department  of  the  Santa 
Fe  at  Amarillo.  Tex.,  and  formerly  vice- 
president  of  the  Panhandle  &  Santa  Fe, 
died  on  April  14  at  Amarillo.  Mr. 
Turner,  who  was  82  years  of  age,  was 
educated  at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  and  after  serving  in  minor  capac- 
ities with  a  number  of  roads,  entered 
the  service  of  the  Santa  Fe  in  1875  and 
during  the  next  two  years  served  as  a 
rodman.  construction  foreman,  yard- 
master,  brakeman,  conductor  and  train- 
master. Thereafter  he  served  as  divi- 
sion superintendent  and  general  superin- 
tendent at  various  points  until  1902, 
when  he  was  made  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Southern  Kan- 
sas of  Texas  and  of  the  Pecos  Valley 
Lines  at  Amarillo,  Tex.  On  April  1, 
1909.  Mr.  Turner  relinquished  the  posi- 
tion of  general  manager  of  these  lines, 
which  are  now  known  as  the  Panhandle 
&  Santa  Fe,  and  in  1920  he  was  ap- 
pointed general  agent  at  Amarillo,  which 
position  he  continued  to  hold  until  his 
death.  A  more  complete  story  about 
Mr.  Turner  and  his  railroad  career  was 
published  in  the  February,  1929,  issue 
of  this  magazine. 

John  Newton  Beckley,  president  of 
the  Toronto,  Hamilton  &  Buffalo  Rail- 
way and  chairman  of  the  board  and  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  General  Rail- 
way Signal  Co.,  lawyer,  and  industrial- 
ist of  international  reputation,  died 
April  19th  at  his  home  in  Rochester, 
New  York,  after  a  week's  illnes  of  pneu- 
monia. 

Born  December  30,  1848,  at  Claren- 
don, New  York,  he  received  his  educa- 
tion at  Brockport  Collegiate  Institute 
and  at  Genesee  Wesleyan  Seminary. 
After  graduation  from  there  in  1870,  he 
spent  two  years  at   Genesee  College. 
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In  1904  he  was  instrumental  in  bring- 
ing about  the  consolidation  of  the  Pneu- 
matic Signal  Co.  of  Rochester,  New 
York,  and  the  Taylor  Signal  Co.  of  Buf- 
falo, New  York,  in  the  organization  of 
the  General  Railway  Signal  Co.  of 
which  he  became  chairman  of  the  board 
and  executive  committee,  which  posi- 
tion he  continued  to  hold  as  he  also  did 
the  presidency  of  the  Toronto,  Hamil- 
ton, &  Buffalo  and  the  Toronto,  Hamil- 
ton, &  Buffalo  Navigation  Co. 

Mr.  Beckley  was  a  member  of  the 
Rochester  Bar  Association,  the  Ro- 
chester Country  Club,  the  Rochester 
Club,  the  University  Club  of  Rochester, 
the  Bankers  Club  of  New  York,  the 
Transportation  Club  of  New  York,  the 
Tamahac  Club  of  Ancaster,  Ontario,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  founders  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Genesee  Valley  Club  of  Ro- 
chester. 


Construction  and 
Equipment 

The  National  Poultry  Car  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, has  been  asking  for  prices  on  100 
live  poultry  cars. 

The  American  Refrigerator  Transit 
Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  will  reconstruct  and 
repair  1,300  refrigerator  cars.  The 
work  includes  installing  high-speed 
trucks,  springs  and  brakes,  heavier 
metal  roofs,  modern  ice  facilities,  addi- 
tional insulation,  etc.  Orders  for  500 
integral  cast  steel  side  frames  have 
been    divided    between    the  American 


Steel  Foundries  and  the  Scullin  Steel 

Co.  The  rebuilding  work  is  all  to  be 
done  in  the  transit  company's  shops, 
75  per  cent  in  the  St.  Louis  shops,  15 
per  cent  in  the  Kansas  City  shops  and 
10  per  cent  in  the  Pueblo  shops. 

The  Santa  Fe  has  ordered  350  tons 
of  structural  steel  from  the  Kansas  City 
Structural  Steel  Co.  for  a  bridge  at 
Wichita,  Kan. 

The  Bangor  &  Aroostook  has  award- 
ed a  contract,  for  the  designing  and 
construction  of  a  reinforced  concrete 
automatic  electric  locomotive  coaling 
plant  to  be  erected  at  Oakfield,  Maine, 
to  the  Roberts  &  Schaefer  Co.,  of  Chi- 
cago. 

The  Missouri  Pacific  is  buying  7,000 
tons  of  tie  plates. 

The  War  Department  received  bids 
until  May  8  for  a  25-ton  gas-electric 
locomotive  and  six  other  small  engines. 

The  Wilson  Car  Lines,  41st  street 
and  Ashland  avenue,  Chicago,  will  start 
next  month  to  construct  fifty  40-ton 
refrigerator  cars  in  their  own  shops. 

Construction  work  has  been  started 
by  the  Chicago  Rapid  Transit  Co.  on 
a  new  and  enlarged  station  at  Roose- 
velt road — officially  designated  as  the 
"World's  Fair  Station"  by  the  "L"  lines 
— in  its  preparations  to  transport  large 
numbers  of  persons  to  and  from  A 
Century  of  Progress.  The  new  station, 
which  is  the  major  improvement  being 
made  by  the  Rapid  Transit  lines  for 
the  exposition,  is  scheduled  to  be  com- 
pleted in  time  for  the  official  opening 


of  the  fair  on  May  27.  Joining  in  the 
movement  sponsored  by  the  Chicago 
Association  of  Commerce  to  brighten 
up  the  downtown  business  district  for 
the  world's  fair,  the  "L"  management 
also  has  let  contracts  for  the  repaint- 
ing of  all  Loop  stations. 

Reports  from  Omaha  state  that  the 
Union  Pacific  expects  to  announce  soon 
it  will  build  a  dirigible-shaped,  gas- 
electric  or  Diesel-electric  train,  capable 
of  ninety  to  100  miles  an  hour,  to  cut 
the  Omaha-Los  Angeles  schedule  to 
thirty  hours.  At  present  the  run  takes 
about  forty-six  hours. 

The  train  is  to  consist  of  three  units. 
In  the  first,  plans  are  for  the  power 
plant  and  baggage  car;  in  the  second, 
accommodations  for  a  considerable 
number  of  passengers,  and  in  the  third 
more  passenger  accommodations  and 
club  and  dining  conveniences. 

The  Union  Pacific  System  has  award- 
ed a  contract  to  the  Roberts  &  Schaefer 
Co.,  Chicago,  for  the  construction  of  a 
fireproof  automatic  electric  locomotive 
coaling  plant  to  be  built  immediately 
at  Pleasant  Valley,  Oregon. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  is 
laying  300  miles  of  new  rail  this  year. 
Last  year's  program  called  for  laying 
about  300  miles,  but  only  150  were  laid. 
This  year's  program  calls  for  150  more, 
which,  with  the  carryover,  brings  the 
total  up  to  300.  Expenditures  for  this 
purpose  in  March  totaled  some  $200,000 
and  April  and  May  will  exceed  this. 
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THE  NEED  FOR 

Signaling  Economy 

IS   NOW   EFFECTIVELY   MET  WITH 


PARAfTlOUnT 


SIMPLIFIED  AC  CENTRALIZED 

TRAFFIC  CONTROL 

nUBLISHED  Records  Sho  w  Savings  o  f  18%  to  115% 
'  Annualy  on  the  Investment,  as  a  Result  oF  the  Use  oF 
DC  Centralized  Traffic  Control.  PARAMOUNT  AC 
Means  Much  Lower  First  Cost,  Simpler  Maintenance  with 
Maximum  Return  on  Investment; 

Now  Consider  the  Further  Economies  Available  Through 
the  Following  Applications; 

The  PARAMOUNT  CTC  Machine,  Together  with 
the  Proper  Circuits,  Readily  Lends  Itself  to: 

1  Automatic  Interlocking. 

2  A  Satisfactory  Substitute  for  Power  Interlocking', 

3  Consolidation  of  Existing  Interlockings. 

4  Remote  Signal  and  Switch  Control. 

5  Take-Siding  Control. 

6  Drawbridge  Control. 

7  Control  for  Intermediate  Automatic  Block  Signals. 

8  Highway  Crossing  Protection  (Remote  Control). 

9  Yard  and  Other  Indicators. 

10  Signal  and/or  Locking  Control  for  Spring  Switches 

11  Highway  Traffic  Control  (Remote  Timing  Control). 

Can  You  Afford  Not  to  Investigate  what  this  Means  to  You? 


PARAMOUNT  SIGNALING  CORPORATION 


"THE  MARK  Or    ^^J^*^j  DISTINCTION" 

GRAND  CENTRAL  PALACE,  NEW  YORK 
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WHEN  TRAFFIC  IS  HEAVY 


EVERY  CAR 

IN  GOOD  CONDITION 

HAS  A  REVENUE  VALUE 

SO 

NOW 

IS  THE 

TIME 

TO  HAVE  YOUR 
FREIGHT  CARS  REBUILT 

NOW  WHEN  YOU  CAN  SPARE  THEM 
NOW  WHEN  PRICES  ARE  LOW 


Ralston  makes  a  specialty  of  rebuilding  freight 
cars.  Due  to  our  long  experience  in  reconstructing 
large  numbers  of  freight  cars,  our  facilities,  skilled 
workmen  and  experienced  engineers  we  do  the  job 
right. 


THE  RALSTON  STEEL  CAR  CO 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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FEATURES  for  June -July  1933 

New  Designs  in  Passenger  Equipment  /.  P.  Shields 

Some  of  the  Details  of  the  Articulated  Light  W eight  Trains 
Ordered  by  the  Burlington,  the  Union  Pacific  and  the  New 
York  Rapid  Transit  Corp.     Also  a  Description  of  the 
Pullman  Observation  Room  Car  being  Exhibited  at 
the  Century  of  Progress  Exposition,  the  Austro 
Daimler-Puchwerke  Railbus  and  the 
"Autotram". 

Railroad  Fire  Fighters  Earle  W.  Gage 

Fifteen  Hundred  Dollars  a  Minute — is  the  Rate  at  Which  the 
Fire  Demon  Eats  Up  Cold  Cash  When  He  Devours  Snow- 
Sheds — Many  Railroads  have  Complete  Fighting  Organi- 
tions  and  Equipment  to  Protect  Their  Property. 

The  Strike  of  1894  F.  D.  Hunt 

June  26th  was  the  Thirty-ninth  Anniversary  of  the  Great  Pullman 
Strike — The  Author  of  This  Article  Was  Present  When  the 
Trouble  Started  at  Raton  and  the  Pullman  Car  "Ghent" 
Was  Cut  Out. 

The  New  Deal  Harold  A.  Smith 

A  Transportation  Committee  is  Appointed  by  President  Roosevelt 
to   Study   the   Entire   Transportation  Situation   and  Make 
Recommendations  as  to  Changes  to  be  Made  in  the 
Laws  and  Regulation  of  Railroads,  Buses, 
Trucks  and  Waterways. 

Aviation  Notes  Contributed 

Air  Races  in  Los  Angeles  Make  a  Profit — New  Gun  Developed  for 
Shooting  Down  Airplanes — 9,113.672  Passenger-Miles  to  Each 
Fatality  is  the  Transport  Lines  Record  for  the  Last 
Six  Months  of  1932. 

Stop,  Look  and  Listen  David  G.  Harris 

A  Brief  Story  Telling  of  the  Origin  of  this  Sign,  Which  Has 
Done  So  Much  to  Save  Human  Life. 


Peace-Time  Tank  for  Maintenance  Work 

A  New  Caterpillar  Tank  Equipped  With 


W  elding 

Has  Been  Built  for  the  Leigh  Valley. 


Editorial  Comment 
News  of  the  Month 


Contributed 
Apparatus 

Contributed 
Department 


If  you  toot  your  little  tooter — 

And  lay  away  your  horn, 
Within  a  week  there  is  not  a  soul 

Will  know  that  you  are  born. 

Your  equipment  may  be  known 
In  the  good  old  yesterday — 

To  Jack  and  Bill  and  Harry, 

But  is  the  message  there  to  stay? 

Oh,  the  railroads  are  a-changing, 
And  economy  is  on  the  way. 

Modernize  your  old  equipment, 
Is  the  slogan  of  the  day. 

The  man  whose  ad  is  on  the  job 

A-humpin'  every  day 
And  keeps  forever  at  it, 

He's  the  one  who  makes  it  pay. 

Put  an  ad  in  TRANSPORTATION 
For  an  ad  with  us  will  pay, 

Tell  the  world  about  your  product 
It's  the  only  way — today. 


m 


The  Transportation  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 

Harold  A.  Smith,  President  and  Editor 
Arthur  E.  Hooven,  Vice-President  D-  F.  Crawford,  Associate  Editor 


Pasadena,  Calif. 
Central  Building 
Phone  STerling  57S6 


Subscription  price  in  the  United  States,  Cuba,  Canada  and  Mexico, 
$2  a  year.    Elsewhere  in  the  postal  union,  $3  a  year. 
Twenty-five  cents  a  copy. 


New  York 

Room  645,  230  Park  Ave. 
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MODERN  OPERATION 

Is  Tough  on  Arches 


"DUNS  have  lengthened  from  150  to 
500  to  800  miles  and  more.  Fire- 
box temperatures  have  risen  until 
2800°  F  is  now  not  uncommon.  Annual 
locomotive  mileage  has  steadily  in- 
creased. 

All  these  factors  have  helped  improve 
railroad  operation  but  they  have 
worked  a  hardship  on  locomotive 
Arches. 


But  due  to  the  continuous  development 
and  improvement  of  the  Locomotive 
Arch  by  the  American  Arch  Company, 
Arches  have  performed  exceptionally 
well  under  increasingly  difficult  con- 
ditions. 

For  23  years  American  Arch  Company 
has  been  studying  locomotive  com- 
bustion  problems  and  improving  Arch 
Brick  service. 


HARBISON-WALKER 
REFRACTORIES  CO. 

Refractory  Specialists 


There's  More  To 
SECURITY  ARCHES 
Than  Just  Brick 


AMERICAN  ARCH  CO. 


INCORPORATED 


Locomotive  Combustion 
Specialists       •        »  • 


New  Designs  in  Passenger  Equipment 

New  Types  of  Light  Weight  Equipment  Foreshadow  the 
Trend  Toward  Lower  Passenger  Rates  and  Greater  Speed 

By  J  P.  Shields 


The  "Autotram"  Has  a  Dead  Man  Control.    When  the  Hand  Leaves  the 
Throttle  the  Fuel  is  Cut  Off  and  the  Air  Applied  to  the  Brakes. 


Norman  Bel  Gedde's  train,  con- 
ceived in  model  form  about 
four  years  ago,  was  pictured 
and  described  in  his  book  "Hori- 
zons", published  last  November.  At 
that  time,  nobody  in  or  out  of  rail- 
roading— Geddes  least  of  all — could 
believe  that  anything  would  be  done 
for  some  time  about  an  idea  so  far 
beyond  the  present  practice  in  heavy- 
weight railroading. 

Geddes  pictures  in  his  book  visual- 
ized rather  extreme  designs  of 
streamlining  as  have  some  of  the 
sketches  drawn  by  Otto  Kuhler. 
Geddes  and  Kuh'er's  pictures  with 
others  have  been  only  taken  by  the 
railroad  people  as  a  vision  of  the 
ultimate  which  might  occur  in  pos- 
sibly another  generation.  Instead  it 
is  now  coming  into  very  practical 
and  sudden  realization.  The  maga- 
zine, The  Business  Week,  in  a  re- 
cent issue  said,  "Railroading,  one  of 


our  most  important  and  most  hide- 
bound industries,  shows  signs  of 
breaking  with  its  ancient  and  inflex- 
ible traditions.  There  are  motor  cars 
operating  on  quiet  branch  lines  to 
test  the  possibilities  of  new  materials 
and  new  designs.  And  in  at  least  two 
railroad  drafting  rooms,  there  are 
plans  being  drawn  for  trains  so  sleek 
and  light  that  the  old  crash-bang  rail- 
roaders will  think  they're  riding  in 
a  'plane." 

The  most  spectacular  recent  an- 
nouncement in  passenger  train  devel- 
opment is  the  new  train  for  the 
Union  Pacific.  The  primary  differ- 
ence between  Geddes  vision  and  the 
Union  Pacific  train  is  that  Geddes 
plans  called  for  a  steam  locomotive 
while  the  Union  Pacific  proposes  to 
use  a  twelve-cylinder  Winton  distil- 
late engine  with  the  generator  and 
motor  directly  connected  with  the 
front  truck. 


Back  sometime  ago  Edward  Hun- 
gerford  writing  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  said,  "In  1920  the  pas- 
senger revenue  of  the  American  rail- 
roads reached  the  record  high  figure 
for  all  time  of  $1,300,000,000,  and 
almost  every  big  railroad  executive 
from  Portland,  Maine,  to  Portland, 
Oregon,  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and 
purred  to  himself.  There  had  been 
a  time  when  the  railroader  and  his 
fellows  had  been  inclined  to  lift  their 
noses  just  the  least  bit  at  the  pas- 
senger traffic.  'You  know  my  boy, 
it's  the  freight  that  really  keeps  our 
road  moving,'  was  his  favorite  line. 
Passenger  business,  when  you  con- 
sidered it  in  terms  of  $1,300,000,000 
a  year,  was  not  a  thing  to  be 
scorned." 

"Good  old  1920.  It  was  better 
than  1921.  And  1921  was  better 
than  1922.  And  all  these  years  in- 
finitely better  than  1928,  when  pas- 
senger revenues  had  descended  to 
about  $900,000,000,  a  record  low  fig- 
ure for  many  years  past.  For  the 
past  six  or  seven  years  the  railroader 
has  been  knitting  his  brow  a  good 
bit,  finding  excuses,  finding  alibis. 
Too  many  of  these  automobiles.  Too 
many  motorbuses.  Turning  to  his 
train  schedules.  Could  not  some 
more  expensive  trains — particularly 
the  big  losers — come  off?  Unfortu- 
nately, not  so  many." 

With  the  reduced  revenues  from 
passenger  business  being  felt  still 
more  keenly  each  year,  railroad  offi- 
cers are  awakening  to  the  necessity 
for  drastic  action.  During  the  past 
few  years  many  outstanding  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  both  the 
design  and  comfort  of  passenger 
trains,  including  such  developments 
as  air  conditioning.  The  minds  of 
railroad  men  are  now  turning  toward 
even  more  drastic  adjustments.  A 
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number  of  new  cars  of  radical  de- 
sign have  been  built  and  are  being 
experimented  with,  and  still  others 
are  in  the  course  of  construction. 
Some  of  these  such  as  the  Budd- 
Micheline  stainless  steel  cars  now 
running  on  the  Reading  and  the 
Pennsylvania  have  previously  been 
described  in  Transportation. 

The  general  trend  in  the  cars  now 
being  developed  seems  to  be  to  re- 
duce weight  so  as  to  lower  operating 
expenses  and  at  the  same  time  to  in- 


fortable  transportation  at  a  minimum 
of  cost.  The  new  three-car  articu- 
lated train,  recently  ordered,  is  the 
result  of  these  investigations. 

The  design  has  been  based  largely 
on  automotive  and  aircraft  develop- 
ments, where  speed  and  light  weight, 
combined  with  strength,  has  been  a 
vital  necessity.  To  obtain  light 
weight,  with  strength,  the  train  will 
be  constructed  of  aluminum  alloys, 
which  have  the  strength  of  ordinary 
steel  with  one-third  the  weight.  In 
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crease  speed  materially.  The  great- 
est interest  trends  toward  equipment 
for  the  long  day  coach  runs,  for  com- 
muting and  branch  line  service. 

The  most  radical  is  the  new  Union 
Pacific  train  referred  to  above  which 
is  being  built  by  the  Pullman  Car  & 
Manufacturing  Company  of  alum- 
inum alloys  at  a  cost  of  about  $200,- 
000. 

A  modern  ten-car  steam  train 
weighs  approximately  1,000  tons,  in- 
cluding the  locomotive,  which  limits 
speed  and  makes  operating  costs 
high.  E.  E.  Adams,  vice-president 
of  engineering  of  the  Union  Pacific 
has  made  exhaustive  studies  in  an 
effort  to  develop  a  light,  high  speed 
train  which  would  provide  safe,  corn- 


place  of  the  conventional  underframe 
now  used  on  passenger  cars,  which 
takes  all  of  the  shock  and,  in  addi- 
tion, carries  the  superstructure  and 
the  load,  each  car  in  this  new  train 
is  tubular  in  shape  and  the  entire 
car  body  forms  a  deep,  stiff  beam, 
thereby  requiring  a  minimum  amount 
of  material  for  a  given  strength. 

The  equipment  is  designed  for  a 
maximum  speed  of  110  miles  an 
hour,  with  a  sustained  speed  on 
straight  and  level  track  of  90  miles 
per  hour.  The  entire  train  wiil 
weigh  not  over  80  tons,  which  is  the 
present  weight  of  one  Pullman  sleep- 
ing car. 

The  train  is  streamlined  to  a 
greater   extent  than   has   been  at- 


tempted to  date  either  in  this  or  any 
foreign  country.  Computations  in- 
dicate that  this  will  reduce  the  power 
requirements  at  100  miles  an  hour 
more  than  one-half  as  compared  with 
the  ordinary  shaped  railway  vehicle. 
To  get  the  full  benefits  of  streamlin- 
ing, the  windows,  of  shatter-proof 
glass,  are  placed  practically  flush  with 
the  outside  of  the  car;  vestibules  be- 
tween cars  are  covered  to  continue 
the  smooth  sides  of  the  cars ;  all  such 
devices  as  headlights,  tail  lights, 
whistles,  bells,  etc.,  are  recessed  into 
the  car  body.  A  specially  designed 
mechanism  opens  the  doors  and  lets 
down  folding  steps  for  entrance  to 
and  exit  from  the  car. 

The  train  is  fully  air  conditioned ; 
windows  sealed,  and  forced  ventila- 
tion used  which  will  heat  the  train  in 
winter,  cool  it  in  summer,  filter  all 
dirt  and  dust  from  the  outside  air 
and,  maintaining  a  pressure  in  the 
car,  will  exclude  all  dirt  and  cinders. 

The  sealed  windows,  heavy  body 
insulation,  complete  streamlining,  lib- 
eral use  of  rubber  in  trucks,  and  the 
probable  use  of  a  resilient  wheel,  will 
materially  reduce  noise. 

A  modern  indirect  lighting  system 
is  provided,  giving  uniform  light  re- 
flected from  the  ceiling.  The  seats 
are  the  most  comfortable  that  mod- 
ern art  has  developed.  Interior 
decorations  are  striking  but  simple. 

The  train  is  completely  equipped 
with  modern  roller  bearings  in  order 
to  reduce  friction  and  avoid  the  ne- 
cessity of  terminal  attention. 

The  train  is  articulated,  i.e.,  one 
truck  between  each  two  cars  and  the 
cars  hinged  together.  The  purpose 
of  such  articulation  is  to  save  weight, 
first  cost  and  friction  of  trucks,  re- 
duce cost  of  maintenance,  and  give 
a  better  riding  quality  by  elimination 
of  slack  or  motion  between  cars  other 
than  the  hinge  motion. 

The  first  car  contains  a  600-horse 
power,  distillate  burning,  internal 
combustion  engine  with  direct  con- 
nected electric  generator  and  motors 
on  the  wheels  of  the  forward  truck, 
and  also  contains  a  30-foot  railway 
post  office  and  a  baggage  room.  The 
second  car  is  a  coach  seating  60  pas- 
sengers. The  rear  car  is  also  a  coach 
seating  56  passengers,  with  a  buffet 
at  the  rear  end  to  serve  light  meals 
to  passengers  in  their  seats.  This 
first  train  will  not  have  any  sleeping 
accommodations,  but  it  is  expected 
that  the  operation  of  the  train  will 
demonstrate  its  adaptability  for  the 
long  transcontinental  runs,  and  a  car 
with  sleeping  accommodations  has 
been  designed. 


Following  very  closely  on  the 
heels  of  the  Union  Pacific  an- 
nouncement came  one  to  the  ef- 
fect that  at  the  plant  of  the  Edward 

G.  Budd  Mfg.  Co.,  at  Philadelphia  a 
"Shotweld"-ed  stainless  steel,  three 
car  train,  streamlined,  Diesel  driven, 
air-conditioned,  luxuriously  appoint- 
ed, capable  of  airplane  speed,  is  un- 
der construction  for  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy. 

Power  will  be  derived  from  a  600 

H.  P.  two  cycle  Diesel  engine, 
straight  eight,  the  result  of  long  re- 
search and  experiment  on  the  part  of 
the  Winton  Engine  Co.  The  train 
will  be  capable  of  a  maximum  speed 
of  120  miles  an  hour  and  in  most 
respects  is  similar  to  the  one  for  the 
Union  Pacific  except  that  it  is  made 
of  stainless  steel  instead  of  aluminum 
alloys.  Tentatively  the  Burlington 
plan  to  operate  this  new  train  when 
it  is  completed  between  Denver  and 
Chicago. 

But  that's  not  all  that's  new  in 
articulated  trains  this  month, 
the  New  York  Rapid  Transit 
Corporation  have  ordered  what  they 
call  a  new  revolutionary  type  of  "L" 
train,  only  they  don't  call  it  articu- 
lated, if  you  please  it's  a  quintuple 
car,  described  as  follows,  a  car  made 
up  of  five  bodies  mounted  on  six 
trucks.  The  two  end  trucks  will  re- 
semble regular  rapid  transit  trucks, 
while  each  of  the  four  middle  trucks 
will  carry  the  adjoining  ends  of  body 
sections.  The  train  will  have  a  seat- 
ing capacity  of  210  passengers,  with 
a  total  capacity,  including  standing 
room,  of  668. 

The  need  for  rapid  acceleration 
and  braking  made  it  necessary  to  re- 
duce the  weight  of  the  train  to  a 
minimum.  For  this  reason,  light 
strong  alloys  of  aluminum  have  been 
specified  for  both  car  bodies  and 
trucks,  with  the  exception  of  wheels, 
axles,  springs  and  similar  parts.  The 
entire  train  will  weigh  about  130,000 
lbs. — a  per  passenger  weight  about 
half  that  of  a  conventional  "L"  train. 


Despite  its  extreme  light  weight,  no 
sacrifice  in  strength  will  be  necessary, 
while  the  safety  factor  for  passen- 
gers will  be  greater  than  in  existing 
trains. 

Twelve  traction  _motors  will  fur- 
nish the  power.  They  will  be  at- 
tached, one  to  each  of  the  12  axles, 
all  of  the  gearing  being  housed  com- 
pletely and  run  in  oil,  eliminating  the 
gear  noise  noticeable  in  ordinary 
trains. 

The  train  will  be  capable  of  a 
maximum  speed  of  55  m.p.h.,  al- 
though this  speed  is  seldom  attained 
in  actual  service  on  elevated  and  sub- 
way lines.  Acceleration  and  decelera- 
tion will  be  smooth  and  jerkless,  add- 
ing materially  to  the  comfort  of  the 
passengers.  The  specifications  are 
said  to  call  for  a  minimum  average 
acceleration  of  three  miles  per  hour 
per  second,  which  is  just  twice  as 
rapid  as  that  of  the  conventional  ele- 
vated and  subway  trains. 


The  Pullman  Car  &  Mfg.  Corp., 
who  are  to  build  the  175  foot  quin- 
tuple expect  to  have  it  ready  for 
service  by  the  end  of  the  year.  While 
the  new  unit  when  placed  in  opera- 
tion will  probably  be  operated  by  two 
men,  it  is  designed  to  be  handled  by 
only  the  motorman. 

We  can't  go  on  at  this  point, 
regarding  new  passenger  car 
developments,  without  some 
reference  to  the  new  "laboratory  car" 
developed  for  the  Electric  Railways 
Presidents  Conference  Committee 
under  the  supervision  of  Professor 
C.  F.  Hirshfield.  The  street  railway 
industry  has  now  spent  nearly  three 
years  in  experimentation  to  develop 
a  light  weight  low  cost  car  with  fast 
acceleration.  The  new  model  car  it 
is  estimated  will  cost  approximately 
one-third  to  one-half'  less  than  cars 
of  the  same  capacity  now  in  use  if 
built  on  a  mass  production  basis.  It 
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is  estimated  that  the  new  car  will 
weigh  ahout  25,000  pounds,  a  reduc- 
tion of  ahout  25  to  37  percent  from 
recently  built  cars  of  the  conven- 
tional type.  Rubber  cushioning  has 
been  placed  around  the  hub  and  un- 
der the  springs  to  deaden  the  noise 
and  a  new-style  worm  gearing  is 
used.  It  is  claimed  that  the  new  con- 
trols, developed  for  this  car  make 
possible  unusual  acceleration,  and 
that  the  high  starting  speeds  will  give 
the  trolley  faster  scheduled  service 
and  prevent  cutting  in  by  automo- 
biles at  traffic  lights. 

On  June  the  twelfth  on  the 
Long  Island  Railroad  between 
Jamaica  and  Babylon,  L.  L, 
the  Austro  Daimler-Puchwerke  rail 
car  made  its  American  debut.  This 
small  railbus  which  had  its  origin  in 
Austria  is  used  in  that  country  for 
inexpensive,  fast  travel  through  the 
mountain  districts.  The  railbus  is 
equipped  with  two  eighty  horsepower 
gasoline  engines  and  it  is  claimed  will 
run  seven  miles  on  a  gallon  of  gaso- 
line. The  car  which  weighs  only  13,- 
200  pounds,  seats  32  passengers  and 
has  a  top  speed  of  62  miles  an  hour. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of 
this  car  is  what  the  manufacturer 
calls  the  principle  of  air  suspension. 
Pneumatic  tires  support  the  load  of 
the  vehicle  and  transmit  the  propel- 
ling force  to  steel  tires  which  are 
flanged  and  guide  the  vehicle  along 
the  railroad  track.  These  steel  tires 
are  not  connected  to  the  chassis  or 
frame  of  the  vehicle.  Therefore  all 
vertical  and  lateral  shocks  are  trans- 
mitted to  and  absorbed  by  the  pneu- 
matic tires,  which  have  separate  axles 
and  leaf  springs  attached  to  the 
cbasis  frame. 

Since  the  pneumatic  tires  are  not 
in  direct  contact  with  the  rails  but 
roll  within  the  wide  cylindrical  sur- 
faces of  the  track  wheels,  the  carry- 
ing capacity  of  each  wheel  is  not  lim- 
ited by  the  width  of  the  rail  head 
but  it  can  be  increased  to  any  prac- 
tical desired  amount.  The  pneumatic 
tire  is  in  contact  with  the  cylindrical 
track  of  the  steel  guiding  wheel  over 
approximately  one-fifth  of  its  per- 
iphery. There  is  therefore  ample 
tractive  contact  between  the  pneu- 
matic tire  and  the  steel  guiding  wheel 
without  any  possibility  of  the  pneu- 
matic tire  slipping.  The  driving 
power,  which  is  applied  to  the  pneu- 
matic tires,  is  fully  transmitted  to  the 
track  wheel  and  then  to  the  track. 
The  remaining  four-fifths  of  the  tire 
circumference  is  not  in  contact  with 
the  track  wheel  and  the  tire  is  there- 
fore free  to  expand  and  to  radiate 
heat. 


The  crowds  attending  A  Century 
of  Progress  in  Chicago  this 
summer  are  having  an  opportu- 
nity to  see  the  last  word  in  Pullman 
cars.  The  George  M.  Pullman  which 
is  on  exhibit  is  a  new  aluminum  ob- 
servation and  room  car.  This  car 
represents  the  third  great  evolution- 
ary milestone  in  Pullman  construc- 
tion:  wood,  in  1859;  steel,  in  1907; 
and  aluminum,  in  1933.  Although 
but  slightly  more  than  half  the 
weight  of  a  standard  steel  car  this 
pioneer  aluminum  Pullman  has 
equivalent  strength.  A  steel  sleeper 
weighs  180,000  pounds;  the  George 
M.  Pullman,  with  air  conditioning 
equipment,  special  lighting  generator 
and  battery  boxes  and  its  water  sup- 


Pneumatie  Tiros  Mounted  on  a  Separate 
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ply,  tips  the  scales  at  96,980  pounds. 
With  no  sacrifice  of  safety  there  is 
therefore  an  impressive  reduction  in 
the  cost  of  haulage.  The  two  trucks 
of  today's  steel  Pullman  weigh  47,- 
500  pounds,  or  10,000  pounds  more 
than  the  entire  weight  of  the  first 
Pullman  sleeper.  No.  9.  Contrari- 
wise, this  aluminum  car  is  less  than 
a  ton  in  excess  of  twice  the  weight 
of  the  trucks  under  a  standard  steel 
sleeper.  All  parts  of  the  car  con- 
struction, except  where  wear  occurs, 
are  of  aluminum.  Steel  is  used  in 
wheels,  axles,  springs,  brake  shoes, 
and  in  all  friction  parts. 

The  George  M.  Pullman,  as  it 
stands  almost  in  the  center  of  the 
dome  in  the  Travel  and  Transport 
building,  represents  three  years  of  re- 
search and  design.  Mr.  Samuel  A. 
Marx  was  engaged  as  consulting 
architect  and  decorator.  Engineers, 
metallurgists,  architects  and  artists 
put  their  ideas  into  a  common  melt- 


ing pot  and  nine  months  ago  con- 
struction on  the  George  M.  Pullman 
was  started.  Aluminum  has  been 
"worked"  for  many  years,  ranging 
from  the  humble  frying  pan  to  use 
in  sky-piercing  buildings ;  it  has  even 
been  used  recently  for  light-weight 
suburban  cars,  but  the  problem  of  its 
utilization  for  all-over  construction 
of  a  Pullman  car  meant  excursions 
into  new  fields  of  engineering  and 
design.  Aluminum  has  characteris- 
tics that  are  radically  different  from 
those  of  other  metals.  For  instance, 
its  temperature  expansion  is  twice 
that  of  steel,  and  its  load  elasticity  is 
3  to  1.  On  the  other  hand,  aluminum 
has  certain  factors  of  fabricating 
adaptability  that  are  more  pro- 
nounced than  those  of  steel.  One 
outstanding  feature  of  the  new  car 
is  the  truck  cast  of  solid  aluminum. 
Mr.  Pullman  put  six  wheel  trucks 
under  the  Pioneer  and  for  68  years 
they  have  been  standard.  But  the 
car  which  bears  his  name  goes  back 
to  a  four  wheel  truck  (which  he  had 
discarded)  made  possible  because  of 
decreased  weight  of  the  structure. 
This  truck  weighs  •  (including  1350 
pounds  for  the  electric  generator 
drive)  13,500  pounds — or  over  10,- 
000  less  than  the  standard  steel  truck. 

"Contemporary,"  rather  than  the 
loosely  used  and  much  abused  term 
of  "Modern,"  defines  the  design  and 
finish  of  the  George  M.  Pullman. 
The  car  has  a  modified  streamline 
effect,  differing  in  several  features 
from  the  standard  Pullman.  The 
Pullman  air  conditioning  system  per- 
mits the  use  of  rounded,  or  "turtle- 
back"  roof  with  but  few  louvres  or 
outlets,  thus  eliminating  the  double 
deck  and  its  many  ventilator  open- 
ings. 

The  new  note  in  the  body  of  the 
car  that  will  catch  the  eye  of  the  pub- 
lic is  the  rounded  observation  end. 
The  platform  has  been  done  away 
with.  The  regulation  observation 
lounge  room  and  the  sun  parlor  or, 
as  in  some  cars,  the  rear  platform, 
have  been  combined  into  one  room 
nearly  33  feet  long,  and  around  the 
two  sides  and  the  curved  end  there  is 
greatly  increased  window  area.  There 
are  scores  of  other  structural  altera- 
tions, most  of  them  hidden  from 
public  view,  but  all  vital. 

The  exterior  of  the  car  is  alumi- 
num of  airbrush  finish.  The  only 
other  color  is  that  of  gilded  brass 
used  for  the  names  and  in  longitu- 
dinal stripes  along  the  body  of  the 
car. 

The  decorative  scheme  in  the  ob- 
servation room  is  simple.  The  bases 
of   the  walls  are  brushed  natural 
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aluminum,  while  the  upper  part  of 
the  walls  and  ceiling  are  painted  in 
cream,  with  a  slight  tan  tinge.  Ex- 
truded aluminum  mouldings  of 
straight  line  and  also  Grecian,  top 
the  walls.  Above  these  mouldings  is 
a  continuous  light  trough  in  which 
electric  bulbs,  by  the  aid  of  mirrors, 
project  their  light  to  the  ceiling.  The 
entire  room  has  this  indirect  lighting 
system ;  there  are  no  ceiling  fixtures, 
wall  lamps,  or  table  lamps,  yet  the 
illumination  is  adequate  and  optically 
perfect. 

The  window  shades  —  another 
striking  novelty — are  in  fabric  of 
shades  varying  from  light  tan  to  dark 
brown,  the  design  simulating  a  Vene- 
tian blind. 

The  forward  end  of  the  car  is 
taken  up  with  sleeping  accommoda- 
tions, their  doors  being  of  the  Italian 
ash  with  inlaid  designs  in  ebony. 

The  first  of  the  sleeping  apart- 
ments, the  yellow  room,  is  a  double 
bedroom  the  walls  of  which  are  in 
light  gray  with  the  ceiling  in  an  even 
lighter  tint,  and  the  flooring  is  black 
rubber  tile  with  a  border  of  alumi- 
num. The  seat  and  back  of  the  con- 
vertible sofa-bed  are  upholstered  in 
canary  yellow,  ornamented  with 
white  stars;  the  head-rest  is  of  the 
same  pattern  with  the  addition  of  a 
circular  wreath  enclosing  an  eagle 
with  spread  wings  above  the  initial  P. 

The  essential  part  of  the  framing 
construction  of  this  car  was  the  use 
of  extruded  metal  shapes.  The  dic- 
tionary definition  of  extrude  is  to 
force,  press  or  push  out,  and  that  is 
what  was  done  to  form  these  shapes. 
Dies  were  made  in  which  the  pattern 
was  cut  out,  and  through  this  aper- 
ture was  forced  the  heated  alumi- 
num, the  product  being  true  sections 
and  surfaces,  straight  and  smooth 
for  their  length;  absolutely  accurate, 
in  other  words.  At  least  two  or  more 
steel  sections  would  be  needed  to  re- 
place each  extruded  aluminum  unit 
shape  used,  and  then  would  not  pos- 
sess the  same  accuracy.  The  lesser 
number  of  pieces  assures  greater  ef- 
fectiveness ;  weight  reduction  with- 
out loss  of  strength  is  attained  by  the 
elimination  of  overlapping  units,  and 
a  large  amount  of  riveting — and  con- 
sequent distortion — is  done  away 
with.  Through  nicety  of  design  the 
extruded  parts  are  actually  of  an 
interlocking  nature,  which  makes  for 
strength  as  well  as  simplicity. 

The  "Autotram"  built  by  the 
Clark  Equipment  Co.  of  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.,  was  developed  as 
a  modern  light  weight  economical  car 
adapting  to  a  certain  degree  auto- 


motive principles  to  rail  use.  It  has 
a  total  light  weight  of  30,000  lbs., 
is  provided  with  an  Alcoa  Alumi- 
num-alloy body,  rubber  cushioned 
steel  wheels,  a  160-hp.  special  Cad- 
illac 16-cylinder  V-type  motor  with 
direct  mechanical  transmission  to  the 
front  truck  wheels.  The  car  is 
streamlined,  has  stationary  windows 
and  is  air-conditioned,  the  finish  is 
Duco,  the  exterior  a  Bandarillo  red, 
set  off  by  a  silver  aluminum  roof, 
molding  and  stripes. 


through  the  rubber  rings.  The  stress 
in  the  rubber  under  a  wheel  load 
of  8,000  lbs.  is  only  7  lbs.  per  sq.  in., 
and  the  maximum  movement  be- 
tween the  tire  and  axle  is  only  1/64 
in. 

Due  to  the  installation  of  special 
equipment  developed  by  the  Union 
Switch  &  Signal  Co.,  the  light  weight 
of  the  "Autotram"  is  said  not  to  in- 
terfere with  reliable  operation  of  au- 
tomatic block  signals.  In  the  past, 
this  lack  of  reliability  of  signal  op- 


'•The  Clark  Autotram"  Equipped  as  a  DeLuxe  Club  Car  with  Provisions 
for  Buffet  Service.    Standard  Equipment  is  Special  Aluminum  Airplane 
Type  Semi-reclining  Adjustable  Seats. 


The  "Autotram"  has  developed 
speeds  up  to  85  m.p.h.,  and  is  said 
to  secure  four  and  one-half  miles  on 
a  gallon  of  gasoline.  The  manufac- 
turer figures  a  total  operating  cost 
of  25  cents  a  mile,  including  depre- 
ciation at  ten  per  cent. 

The  wheels  used  in  the  "Auto- 
tram" are  a  patented  design  devel- 
oped jointly  by  the  Clark  Equipment 
Co.  and  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  In 
these  composite,  cushion-type  wheels, 
the  rubber  which  provides  the  resil- 
ience is  utilized  in  shear  rather  than 
in  compression  as  is  customary.  Four 
rubber  rings  are  clamped  between  the 
steel  tire  flange  on  the  inside  of  the 
wheel,  the  aluminum  web  plates, 
spacer  ring  casting  and  a  steel  clamp 
ring  on  the  outside  of  the  wheel. 
These  are  so  arranged  that  the  only 
connection  between  the  aluminum 
web   plates   and   the   steel   tire  is 


eration  has  been  one  of  the  chief  ob- 
stacles to  the  use  of  light-weight  rail 
cars,  the  difficulty  arising  from  the 
fact  that  the  contact  resistance  be- 
tween wheels  and  rails  may  at  times 
be  too  high  to  permit  satisfactory 
shunting  of  the  track  circuits. 


Changes  on  Committee  of 
Preventable  Waste 

The  Eastern  Presidents  Confer- 
ence has  appointed  a  new  committee 
to  take  up  the  work  heretofore  car- 
ried on  by  the  committee  on  prevent- 
able wastes.  This  was  necessary  be- 
cause several  of  the  members  were 
elected  to  the  Eastern  Coordinating 
Committee.  The  members  of  the 
new  committee  are :  C.  E.  Denncy, 
C.  H.  Ewing,  E.  S.  French,  Elisha 
Lee,  R.  B.  Starbuck,  E.  E.  Loomis 
and  J.  M.  Davis. 
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The  Strike  of  1894 

By  F.  D.  Hunt 
Traffic  Manager,  Portland  Electric 
Power  Co. 
June  26th  marked  the  39th  anni- 
versary of  the  beginning  of  the  great 
Pullman  strike.    It  had  its  inception 
at  Raton,  New  Mexico,  when  the 
first  Pullman  car  was  detached  from 
Train   No.   4   when   it  arrived  at 
Raton  at  4:35  P.M.  on  that  date. 
The  event  had  been  brewing  for  sev- 
eral days  and  "Bob"  Bland,  presi- 
dent   of    the    American  Railway 


American  Railway  Union  were  es- 
tablished in  the  skating  rink.  Com- 
mittees were  named  to  keep  order 
and  the  strike  was  on.  Not  a  wheel 
turned  for  ten  days.  At  first  a  car- 
load of  Deputy  United  States  Mar- 
shals arrived  but  all  they  did  was  to 
protect  company  property.  When 
the  Federal  troops  arrived  they  de- 
trained and  at  once  marched  to  the 
skating  rink  and  put  under  arrest  all 
of  the  officers  of  the  union.  After 
some  delay  they  finally  found  a  crew 
and  with  all  of  the  officers  loaded 
into  a  coach  they  entrained  to  the 


charge,  and  had  grown  like  wild  fire. 
As  this  union  had  only  the  year  be- 
fore fought  and  won  a  strike  on  the 
Great  Northern,  it  had  gained  a  foot- 
hold in  the  labor  world.  Its  growth, 
however,  was  too  fast,  causing  it  to 
get  out  of  control.  The  end  came, 
when  they  tried  to  punish  innocent 
parties  by  refusing  to  move  Pullman 
cars  in  regular  passenger  trains. 
This  strike  made  paupers  out  of 
many  good  men  and  it  was  years 
before  they  secured  jobs  that  equaled 
the  jobs  they  gave  up.  It  separated 
families  and  played  havoc  generally. 


The  Hats  Worn  by  Railroad  Workers  \<>re  Surely  Individual   in  the  Gay  Nineties  When   the  First  Pullman,  "The  Ghent" 
(shown  herewith)  Was  Cut  Off  by  the  Strikers  at  Katon,  New  Mexico,  on  June  20th,   I  MM. 


Union,  who  was  the  leader  and  the 
brains  of  the  union,  had  quietly  told 
the  writer  what  was  going  to  be 
done.  He  had  a  big  sharp  knife 
made  out  of  steel  to  be  used  in  cut- 
ting the  air  hose  if  any  objection  was 
raised  when  they  were  ready  to  go 
ahead.  It  was  not  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  resort  to  anything  so  drastic. 

When  No.  4  pulled  in,  the  goat 
backed  into  the  rear  of  the  train, 
which  incidentally  had  B.  P.  Cheney's 
(a  director  of  the  Santa  Fe)  private 
car  on  the  rear,  in  which  he  and  his 
party  were  enroute  from  California 
to  Chicago.  Mr.  Cheney's  car  and 
the  Pullman  car  Ghent  were  detached 
then.  Mr.  Cheney's  car  was  at- 
tached to  the  train  and  the  Pullman 
was  left  behind  the  train  but  not 
coupled  up.  After  this  the  Union 
officials  notified  Trainmaster  Wray 
that  the  train  was  ready  to  proceed, 
but  without  the  Pullman. 

The  division  superintendent's 
office  at  Las  Vegas  was  communi- 
cated with  and  Superintendent  J.  E. 
Hurley  said  "No."  Then  things  be- 
gan to  move.    Headquarters  for  the 


State  Penitentiary  at  Santa  Fe. 

After  some  delay  the  officers  were 
finally  brought  to  trial  and  having 
secured  the  Hon.  Tom  Catron,  who 
later  was  United  States  Senator 
from  New  Mexico,  they  got  off  with 
a  light  sentence.  This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end  of  the  strike  as  there 
was  no  guiding  hand  to  direct  it. 
The  charge  against  the  strikers  was 
"obstructing  United  States  mail." 
The  Santa  Fe  being  in  the  hands  of 
receivers  the  courts  acted  promptly 
and  severely. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the 
strike  was  ill  advised,  as  the  Santa 
Fe  had  always  treated  their  em- 
ployees with  great  consideration, 
very  seldom  discharging  anyone  ex- 
cept for  gross  violation  of  the  rules. 
It  seemed,  however,  to  be  in  the  air 
to  do  something. 

The  American  Railway  Union,  or- 
ganized by  Eugene  V.  Debs,  was  for 
the  purpose  of  absorbing  the  other 
unions  as  it  took  in  all  classes  of 
labor  from  the  section  man  on  up ;  in 
fact  everyone  in  any  capacity,  except 
those  who  were  able  to  hire  or  dis- 


Austria  Limits  Truck 
Hauls 

A  competitive  agreement  concluded 
by  the  Austrian  Federal  Railways 
and  Austrian  truck  owners  limits 
truck  hauls  to  100  kilometers  (62 
miles)  and,  as  a  result  of  this  agree- 
ment, the  Austrian  banks  have  prom- 
ised to  place  a  credit  of  5,000,000 
($740,000)  schillings  at  the  disposal 
of  the  railways,  according  to  Com- 
merce Department  reports.  This 
agreement  is  expected  to  add  7,000,- 
000  schillings  a  year  to  the  operating 
revenues  of  the  railways. 


The  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Puget 
Sound  &  St.  Paul  are  experimenting 
with  an  electric  locomotive  powered 
with  16  motors  geared  to  a  speed  of 
40  miles  an  hour,  in  expectation  of 
cutting  three  and  one-half  hours 
from  its  schedule  for  freight  trains 
over  440  miles  of  track  in  the 
Rockv  Mountain  division. 


The  Canadian  National's  Fire  Fighters  Stop  a  Itlaze  in  the  Yards. 


Railroad  Fire  Fighters 

Some  Railroads  Have  Extensive  Organizations  to  Protect 
Railroad  Property  and  the  Forests  Along  Their  Right  of  Way 

By  Earle  W.  Gage 


Atimberland  inferno  roars 
across  the  northern  wilderness. 
Thousands  of  acres  of  seeth- 
ing vomiting  flame,  belching  forth 
great  arches  of  fire,  leaping,  roaring 
high  over  the  tallest  timber  to 
shrivel  in  its  clutch  the  tops  of  pines 
or  hemlocks  scores  of  feet  away ;  the 
thunder  of  falling  trees,  the  sharp 
crackle  of  flame  tongues  from  tens 
of  thousands  of  burning  poles  and 
the  splitting  report  of  riven  branches 
as  they  plunge  far  below  to  the 
burning  carpet  of  the  forest ;  the 
sullen  rumble  of  the  wind  as  it  fans 
the  fire  into  greater  volume,  sucking 
up  blazing  debris  into  swirling 
masses  of  aerial  flame,  rolling  great 
drifts  of  smoke  before  it  and  rain- 
ing to  the  earth  fine  showers  of  sift- 
ing ashes. 

Again  the  fire  fiend  is  eating  a 
wide  path  of  destruction  across  the 
land,  as  it  consumes  millions  of  dol- 
lars' worth  of  wealth,  whether  in  the 
timbered  areas  or  in  city  or  town. 
During  the  seven  fateful  months — 
April  to  October — the  red  flare  of 
fire  scarcely  ever  dies,  even  for  a 
single  hour,  from  the  horizon  of 
some  part  of  the  continent. 

Into  the  battle  of  this  never-end- 
ing enemy  of  man  rushes  the  most 
powerful  of  fire-fighting  companies 
— a  leviathan  locomotive  manned  by 
railroaders  who  combat  the  red  de- 
mon   wherever,    whenever    it  may 


show  its  destructive  head  along  the 
thousands  of  miles  of  steel.  Each 
year,  billions  of  dollars  worth  of 
property  are  saved  from  being  con- 
sumed by  flame,  by  this  type  of  fire- 
fighting  apparatus. 

When  a  fire  originates  anywhere 
on  a  division  of  the  Canadian  Na- 
tional Railways,  the  divisional  super- 
intendent is  the  first  man  to  be  noti- 
fied. It  does  not  matter  what  the 
hour  of  day  or  night  may  be,  the 
patrol  which  discovered  the  blaze  gets 
the  chief  on  the  wire,  or  sends  a 
call  boy  after  him. 

Railroad  men  have  learned,  as  city 
firemen,  that  a  fire  is  an  unknown 
quantity  from  its  inception  to  its  ex- 
tinction, a  dreaded  enemy  fraught 
with  danger  and  a  menace  to  every 
community  along  the  line.  There  are 
not  only  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  acres  of  forests  bordering  the  rail- 
road lines,  but  the  many  warehouses, 
factories,  shops,  etc.,  in  city  and 
town,  distant  from  city  fire  com- 
panies, which  are  protected  by  these 
"Iron  Horse"  fire  brigades. 

One  of  the  high-lights  of  the  mod- 
ern railroad  is  its  "unseen  services" ; 
the  men  who  work  at  their  daily  tasks 
week  in  and  week  out,  that  train  serv- 
ice may  be  operated  at  high  efficiency, 
but  whose  labors  are  beyond  the  view 
of  the  public  and  to  which  the  trav- 
eler gives  scant  thought.  The  cur- 
tain  of    public   interest    is  seldom 


drawn  back  upon  the  unsung  heroes 
of  our  railroads,  and  little  is  known 
of  their  jobs.  Among  these  services 
may  be  counted  the  fire-fighters 
found  in  every  divisional  town,  and 
many  cities,  along  the  great  trans- 
continental railroads. 

The  fire-fighting  equipment  used 
on  the  Vermont  Central  Railroad, 
is  amongst  the  most  modern  and  ef- 
ficient in  use.  On  this  road  the  loco- 
motives are  equipped  with  high  pres- 
sure fire  extinguishers,  ready  to  an- 
swer alarms  along  the  line,  while  in 
divisional  headquarters,  such  as  St. 
Albans,  we  find  organized  fire-fight- 
ing companies  among  the  yard  and 
shop  employees.  H.  T.  Nowell  is 
the  chief,  beside  acting  as  mechanical 
superintendent. 

Fire-fighting  equipment,  located 
on  the  right  side  of  the  locomotive, 
underneath  the  cab,  draws  water  di- 
rectly from  the  tender  or  a  tank  car 
attached  to  the  locomotive,  passing 
the  water  through  the  suction  line  to 
the  injector.  The  steam  supply, 
which  operates  the  extinguisher,  is 
controlled  by  a  suitable  valve  and  is 
taken  from  the  cab  turret.  A  length 
of  fifty  feet  of  standard  fire  hose  is 
carried  in  a  steel  box  under  the  engi- 
neer's cab,  ready  for  use. 

It  is  possible  to  deliver  4600  gal- 
lons of  water  per  hour,  up  to  a  dist- 
ance of  115  feet,  with  each  hose. 
Since  this  water  is  drawn  directlv 
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from  the  tank,  there  is  no  danger  of 
the  firemen  getting  scalded,  as  was 
the  custom  in  the  early  days  of  such 
apparatus.  W  hen  a  stream  of  water 
was  forced  into  the  boiler  by  a  jet 
of  high  velocity  steam,  through  the 
manipulation  of  various  valves  di- 
verted through  the  hose  connection, 
ofttimes  the  hose  would  break  and  the 
men  become  badly  scalded.  The  new 
apparatus  differs  from  the  old  in 
that  a  very  much  smaller  quantity  of 
steam  is  used  to  force  the  water 
through  the  hose,  with  the  result 
that  a  highly  effective  stream  is 
thrown  a  distance  from  the  engine. 
What  is  equally  important,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  is  so  reduced 
that  there  is  no  chance  of  the  men 
being  injured. 

Many  are  the  thrilling  experiences 
of  the  railroad  firemen.  One  such 
happened  in  the  Ontario  brush  coun- 
try. At  sun  down  one  summer's 
evening  the  alarm  of  fire  was  sounded 
by  a  section  foreman,  who  had  dis- 
covered a  small  blaze  in  the  forest, 
some  200  feet  from  the  right-of-way. 
The  fire  had  made  such  headway  in 
a  few  minutes'  time  that  he  was  help- 
less to  extinguish  it.  An  alarm  was 
sounded  for  the  railroad  firemen,  who 
responded,  but  within  two  hours' 
time  an  area  more  than  two  square 
miles  was  ablaze. 

For  two  days  and  two  nights  these 
men  toiled  steadily,  digging  trenches 
and  back-firingr,  but  do  what  they 
would,  it  was  impossible  to  get  the 
menace  under  control.  Several  men 
were  burned  during  the  fighting  and 
one  unfortunate  fellow  was  instantly 
killed  by  a  falling  tree. 

For  several  days  the  fire  raged 
back  and  forth  across  the  railway 
and,  then,  one  Sunday  morning,  a 
west  wind  sprang  up  and  fanned  it 
in  the  direction  of  the  little  settle- 
ment of  Jellico.  By  now  it  was  an 
overhead  blaze,  shooting  over  the  tops 
of  the  trees.  It  is  impossible  to  pic- 
ture such  a  fire,  an  awe-inspiring 
spectacle  which  puts  the  fear  of  God 
into  the  hearts  of  men. 

"Day  after  day  we  fought 
doggedly,  but  whether  success  would 
crown  our  efforts  or  not  we  did  not 
know,"  related  the  chief  of  the  rail- 
road firemen.  "Our  fighting  strength 
was  now  some  200  men  and  two  loco- 
motives were  called,  with  tank  cars. 
By  dint  of  great  effort  the  railway 
property  was  protected.  This,  in  it- 
self, was  difficult,  for  there  was  a 
section  house  and  three  or  four 
bridges  to  guard.  While  we  were 
striving  to  save  these,  the  fire 
jumped  ahead  of  us  and  within  a 
few  minutes  was  roaring  half  a  mile 


away.  Our  retreat  was  completely 
cut  off! 

"We  at  once  threw  open  the  throt- 
tle of  the  locomotive  and  started  a 
clash  through  the  belt  of  flame.  It 
was  a  dangerous  run,  for  had  a  rail 


The    Southern    Pacific    han    Fire  Chief", 
Fire    nrifrnclex    and    Fire    CompnnleH  to 
Protect  Itx  Property. 


spread  under  the  terrific  heat  the 
cars  would  have  been  derailed  and  we 
should  have  been  lost  in  the  fire  belt. 

"Fortunately,  we  got  through 
safely,  but  the  heat  was  tremendous 
and  the  smoke  almost  suffocating. 
We  at  once  rushed  toward  the  town 
and  started  again  our  weary  task  of 
digging  trenches  and  back-firing ; 
Jellico  must  be  saved  at  all  costs,  if 
it  were  humanly  possible. 

"It  is  very  doubtful  if,  despite  our 
efforts,  we  could  have  saved  the 
town,  but  just  at  the  critical  minute, 
the  wind  again  veered ;  and  when  the 
fire  was  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
place,  the  flames  turned,  swept  south- 
ward and  with  relief  we  viewed  them 
rolling  in  another  direction.  But  be- 
fore that  fire  had  burned  itself  out, 


The   Canadian   IVntlonal'M   Fire  Flirhtlnic 
Equipment  Includes  Tank  Car*  Specially 
Equipped. 


it  had  traveled  southward  a  distance 
of  twenty  miles." 

With  three-fifths  of  our  timber 
supply  already  gone,  and  the  demand 
four  times  greater  than  new  growth 
can  supply,  it  is  not  strange  that  all 
railroads  which  pass  through  for- 
ested areas  combat  fires  in  the  woods. 
A  California  railway  is  doing  its  part 
toward  saving  the  forests  with  a 
battery  of  four  fire-fighting  trains. 
These  are  stationed  at  strategic 
points  along  a  snow-shed  section,  es- 
pecially to  protect  the  structure  and 
the  forest  nearby  from  sparks  from 
the  engines. 

Each  fire-fighting  train  consists  of 
a  standard  ten-wheel  locomotive  and 
two  tank  cars,  which  hold  between 
20,000  and  30,000  gallons  of  water. 
Ladders,  axes,  and  a  thousand  feet 
of  hose  are  included  in  the  equipment 
of  each  unit.  The  pumps  are  oper- 
ated by  steam  from  the  engine  and 
each  hose  has  a  capacity  of  300  gal- 
lons per  minute. 

At  the  summit  of  the  line,  nearly 
8000  feet  above  sea  level,  fire  look- 
outs, or  observers,  are  stationed  in  a 
fireproof  concrete  tower  during  the 
dry  summer  months  to  watch  for 
suspicious  curls  of  smoke  by  day  and 
the  telltale  glow  of  a  fire  at  night. 
A  glance  at  a  specially  designed  sur- 
veying instrument  and  a  map  show- 
ing every  tunnel,  mile  post,  and  sig- 
nal box  along  the  division,  tells  the 
location  and  character  of  the  blaze. 
When  a  fire  is  observed  the  nearest 
fire-engine  crew  is  called.  Steam  is 
always  up  and  the  men  ready  for 
duty  24  hours  of  the  day,  as  are  city 
firemen.  If  the  fire  is  serious,  the 
chief  calls  other  trains  to  assist  in 
the  fight.  Alarm  boxes  are  installed 
in  the  sheds  so  that  track  walkers  and 
laborers  may  call  out  the  trains  in 
emergencies  when  the  observers  fail 
to  see  the  blaze. 

Owing  to  the  vigilance  of  South- 
ern Pacific  firemen,  and  the  complete- 
ness of  their  equipment,  not  a  single 
case  of  serious  damage  by  fire  was 
reported  during  a  year's  service. 
This  road  has  fire  chiefs,  fire 
brigades,  and  fire  companies.  Its 
equipment  includes  a  fire  boat  on 
San  Francisco  Bay,  and  several  fire 
trains. 

Fifteen  hundred  dollars  a  min- 
ute— that  is  the  rate  at  which  the  fire 
demon  eats  up  cold  cash  when  he 
devours  snow-sheds  on  the  western 
railway  lines.  Millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  wooden  protections  are 
needed  to  keep  snow  off  the  line  in 
winter,  yet  each  foot  of  the  structure 
is  an  invitation  to  the  fire  demon 
during  the  long  dry  summer  season. 


Edi  torial  Comment 


The  Emergency  Transportation  Act 

In  an  editorial  in  the  new  Outlook,  Alfred  E. 
Smith,  who  was  a  member  of  the  National  Transpor- 
tation Commission,  in  commenting  on  the  transpor- 
tation act  says,  "The  new  law  is  at  best  a  temporary 
makeshift  which,  like  most  compromise  measures  of 
its  kind,  gives  the  appearance  of  meeting  a  party 
pledge  and  satisfying  public  opinion  while  postpon- 
ing and  perhaps  even  jeopardizing  a  real  solution  of 
the  problem." 

After  discussing  the  questions  of  consolidation 
which  he  contends  is  the  major  problem  and  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  a  one  man  administrator 
because  of  the  limitations  of  the  law  and  interpre- 
tation of  the  same  by  the  I.  C.  C.  He  says, 
"Now  let  us  see  what  the  new  Emergency  Railroad 
Transportation  Act  provides.  Its  primary  purposes 
are  said  to  be  to  prevent  waste  and  relieve  burdens 
and  obstructions  resulting  from  the  present  acute 
economic  emergency,  and  to  safeguard  and  maintain 
an  adequate  national  system  of  transportation.  The 
act  sets  up  a  Coordinator  of  Transportation  who  is 
to  work  through  and  with  three  regional  commit- 
tees." 

"The  carriers  are  to  act  voluntarily  to  avoid  waste, 
reduce  fixed  charges  and  improve  conditions  gen- 
erally. If  unable  to  do  so  by  themselves,  they  are  to 
make  recommendations  to  the  Coordinator.  If  the 
committees  do  not  act,  the  Coordinator  can  issue  and 
enforce  orders  of  his  own.  On  the  other  hand,  prac- 
tically any  interested  party  dissatisfied  with  an  order 
of  the  Coordinator  may  have  this  order  reviewed,  or 
suspended,  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
and  the  present  appeal  to  the  courts  is  also  retained. 
All  anti-trust  laws  are  abrogated." 

"A  labor  committee  is  set  up  for  each  group.  Spe- 
cifically it  is  provided  that  there  shall  be  no  reduc- 
tion in  personnel  of  any  railroad  of  more  than  five 
per  cent  in  any  one  year." 

"The  expenses  of  the  Coordinator  are  to  be  paid  out 
of  a  fund  raised  by  assessment  on  the  carriers.  The 
duration  of  the  act  is  one  year,  unless  it  is  extended 
for  an  additional  year  by  proclamation  of  the  Presi- 
dent." 

"A  new  rule  of  rate  making  and  valuation  is  estab- 
lished in  place  of  the  present  rule,  and  provisions  are 
made  for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
continue  and  keep  up  to  date  currently  on  an  even 
more  elaborate  scale  the  scientific  hash  of  valuation 
which  has  done  so  much  to  discredit  Federal  regula- 
tion, although  Congress  has  made  no  appropriation 
available  for  this  monumental  work." 

"The  new  rule  of  rate  making  provides  that  "in 
the  exercise  of  its  power  to  prescribe  just  and  reason- 
able rates  the  Commission  shall  give  due  consider- 
ation, among  other  factors,  to  the  effect  of  rates  on 
the  movement  of  traffic ;  to  the  need,  in  the  public 
interest,  of  adequate  and  efficient  railway  transpor- 
tation service  at  the  lowest  cost  consistent  with  the 
furnishing  of  such  service;  and  to  the  need  of  reve- 
nues sufficient  to  enable  the  carriers,  under  honest, 
economical,  and  efficient  management,  to  provide 


such  service."  This  new  rule  follows  closely  the 
recommendation  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
majority  report  of  the  National  Transportation  Com- 
mittee. My  own  opinion  as  stated  in  the  minority 
report  is  that  this  new  rule  is  too  vague  and  general 
to  be  of  much  practical  use." 

"Generally  speaking,  the  new  law  sets  up  a  great 
deal  of  temporary  emergency  machinery.  It  fails  to 
provide  a  permanent  program  or  adequate  authority 
to  back  up  the  Coordinator.  There  is  no  use  in  ex- 
pecting too  much  from  a  makeshift.  The  best  evid- 
ence that  it  is  only  a  slight  modification  of  the  old 
unwieldy,  unworkable  and  confusing  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  control  is  afforded  by  the  fact 
that  the  Coordinator  is  to  be  merely  a  member  in 
good  standing  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion on  a  temporary  leave  of  absence.  If  he  sets  up 
his  shop  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Building,  which 
would  be  the  logical  thing  to  do,  he  can  stay  right 
at  his  old  desk,  put  on  the  Coordinator's  goggles  and 
false  whiskers,  talk  in  a  husky  voice  and  terrorize 
the  two-fisted  gentlemen  operating  the  railroads  who 
will  of  course  not  penetrate  the  disguise.  Congress 
neglected  only  one  step  to  make  everybody  happy. 
They  should  have  had  the  job  of  Coordinator  rotate 
monthly  among  all  the  members  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  Then  everybody  could  have 
had  a  shot  at  it  before  the  emergency  is  over.  What 
could  be  fairer  than  that?" 

While  there  is  considerable  truth  in  the  comment 
which  Mr.  Smith  makes  there  is  a  tendency  on  his 
part  to  expect  too  much.  The  emergency  act  is 
understood  to  be  only  the  first  step  towards  adjust- 
ment of  the  railroad  problem.  As  interpreted  by 
Mr.  Eastman,  the  coordinator's  functions  are  primar- 
ily to  study,  analyze  and  recommend  further  legisla- 
tion that  will  aid  in  adjusting  the  railroads'  many  and 
intricate  problems.  Also  consideration  must  be  given 
to  the  fact  that  a  second  organization  is  set  up  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  work  towards  the  unification  of  all  forms  of  trans- 
portation. To  establish  permanent  or  drastic  changes 
in  railroad  regulation  without  giving  proper  heed  and 
consideration  to  the  entire  transportation  problems 
of  the  country,  would  probably  bring  about  only 
further  confusion  and  would  not  necessarily  solve  the 
problem  in  such  a  complete  manner  as  is  necessary, 
to  both  stabilize  industrial  conditions  and  develop  a 
complete  transportation  service  for  the  American 
public.  While  as  Mr.  Smith  says  the  emergency  act 
can  only  be  classified  as  a  temporary  makeshift  and 
has  decidedly  its  weak  points,  particularly  when  one 
considers  that  the  coordinator's  authority  depends 
almost  solely  upon  the  willingness  of  all  of  the  rail- 
roads to  cooperate.  The  right  to  appeal  any  ruling 
to  both  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
the  Courts,  limits  its  usefullness  if  complete  coopera- 
tion is  not  given.  Now  that  the  die  is  cast,  we  must 
as  an  industry  accept  it  and  work  to  secure  the  best 
results  possible.    Dr.  Frank  Crane  is  often  quoted 
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as  follows,  "Nobody's  problem  is  ideal.  Nobody  has 
thing's  just  as  he  would  like  them.  The  thing  to  do 
is  to  make  a  success  with  what  material  I  have.  It 
is  sheer  waste  of  time  and  soulpower  to  imagine 
what  I  would  do  if  things  were  different.  They  are 
not  different."   Let's  accept  the  doctor's  philosophy. 


What  Is  a  Railroad  President  Worth? 

Recent  action  by  the  government  to  restrict 
salaries  paid  railroad  officers  by  requiring  drastic 
reductions  when  loans  are  made  by  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation,  and  the  attitude  of  the 
coordinator,  have  brought  forth  considerable  discus- 
sion and  unjust  agitation  on  this  subject. 

Articles  appearing  in  magazines  and  publications 
recently  are  creating  in  the  public  mind  the  view- 
point that  railroad  executives  have  been  paid  higher 
salaries  than  in  other  lines  of  industry  and  compensa- 
tion in  excess  of  their  value  to  their  organizations. 
The  arousing  of  public  opinion  in  this  manner,  when 
not  justified  by  actual  facts,  gives  certain  types  of 
uninformed  writers  unlimited  opportunity  to  further 
spread  treacherous  and  damaging  comment.  In  the 
July  issue  of  the  Forum  we  find  the  following: 
"Some  time  ago  I  saw  regularly  for  several  years 
the  monthly  house  organ  of  a  railroad  company.  One 
of  its  departments  was  given  over  to  social  notes 
about  the  more  important  personages  of  the  road, 
and  in  these  I  was  amused  to  follow  from  month  to 
month  the  goings  and  comings  of  the  president  to 
Palm  Beach,  to  Pinehurst,  to  Montreal  and  Lake 
Placid,  to  Europe,  to  conventions  of  all  sorts  of 
business  and  social  movements,  and  to  conferences 
about  this  and  that.  He  was  also  a  member  of  a 
good  many  boards  of  directors  which  I  assume  he 
attended  sometimes.  And  I  wonder  in  what  spare 
moments  he  ran  the  railroad.  Of  course,  the  answer 
was  that  he  did  not  run  the  railroad  except  vicar- 
iously through  the  numerous  men  who  supplied  the 
various  talents  of  administration  usually  united  in  the 
less  important  president." 

After  rather  close  association  with  railroad  execu- 
tives during  the  past  twenty-five  years  we  can- 
not recall  many  railroad  presidents  who  seemed  to  be 
living  the  life  of  "Riley",  nor  have  we  encountered 
many  whom  we  did  not  feel  were  really  justified  in 
receiving  a  greater  compensation  than  was  actually 
paid  them.  People  who  agitate  such  subjects  are 
usually  not  of  an  analytical  mind  nor  do  they  care 
to  disclose  the  real  facts.  It  has  not  been  an  uncom- 
mon occurance  in  a  publishing  office  such  as  this,  to 
hear  an  exclamation  from  an  editor  when  he  happens 
to  take  up  a  photograph  of  a  railroad  president  and 
compare  it  with  one  taken  at  the  time  he  assumed 
office  and  note  the  tremendous  change  in  the  man's 
physical  appearance,  that  developes  from  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  his  office. 

Practically  all  leading  railroad  executives  in  Amer- 
ica to-day  have  grown  up  from  the  ranks.  No  one 
questions  under  normal  conditions  the  inadequacy 
of  pay  of  railroad  men  in  the  white  collar  and  sub- 
executive  positions.  The  climb  from  waterboy  to 
president  on  an  American  road,  or  from  the  pro- 
verbial start  of  telegraph  operator,  is  a  long  way  and 
a  long  battle.  It  means  years  of  poor  compensation 
and  thriftv  management  of  personal  finances  to  raise 
a  family  and  educate  the  children.  Then  there  are 
many  other  conditions  that  a  railroad  man  faces  that 
are  not  conducive  to  the  greatest  happiness  person- 


ally or  in  home  life.  Sudden  shifts  in  personnel  tear 
a  man  away  from  his  associates,  disrupt  his  family 
life,  change  his  children's  schooling  as  he  is  forced 
to  move  with  very  little  notice  or  adjustment  from 
one  town  to  another,  and  often  over  extensive  dis- 
tances. What  is  the  incentive  that  causes  men  to 
follow  these  discomforts,  these  uncertainties?  It  is 
first  of  all  the  old  romantic  appeal,  the  something 
that  gets  in  the  blood  that  holds  their  loyalty  and 
continued  affiliation  with  the  road.  It  is  certainly 
not  the  immediate  compensation.  The  second  tie  is 
that  always  hopeful  feeling  that  inspires  the  millions 
that  theirs  might  be  the  opportunity  to  rise  to  the 
top  of  the  ladder,  to  be  the  president  of  a  great  rail- 
road system.  The  thing  that  has  made  American 
railroading  what  it  is  to-day  is  the  loyalty  and 
spirit  inspiring  the  masses  with  potential  hopes.  It 
is  not  the  compensation,  it  is  not  the  dollars  and 
cents  paid  the  president  that  developes  this  urge. 
It  is  more  primarily  the  distinction  and  honor  of 
reaching  the  top.  A  careful  check,  we  are  sure,  would 
develop  that  few  railroad  executives  have  acquired 
a  fortune  due  to  their  salaries.  Some  it  is  true  have 
acquired  considerable,  but  largely  this  has  been  done 
through  enforced  habits  of  thrift  and  saving  which 
were  instilled  in  them  in  their  climb  up  the  ladder. 

The  demands  made  upon  the  railroad  executives 
to-day,  the  incessant  traveling  and  long  hours,  place 
a  decided  limit  on  the  period  of  maximum  earning 
capacity.  This  is  all  the  more  so  when  one  con- 
siders that  the  average  man  who  arrives  at  the  top 
has  passed  what  is  normally  classified  as  his  prime. 

Nothing  would  give  us  greater  joy  than  to  jerk 
the  writer  of  such  a  piece  as  we  quoted  above,  from 
the  Forum,  away  from  the  quiet  of  his  plugging  type- 
writer and  have  him  follow  for  just  twenty-four 
hours  in  the  wake  of  some  of  the  railroad  executives 
about  whom  we  have  written  "Little  Stories"  for 
the  last  five  years  in  this  magazine.  He  would 
need  more  than  a  day  to  rest  in  Palm  Beach,  Pine- 
hurst and  Lake  Placid.  Give  him  a  year  of  it  and 
he  would  be  a  fit  subject  for  a  comfortable  room  in 
the  home  for  feeble  minded  for  his  remaining  days. 

In  an  editorial  in  the  April  issue  of  this  publication 
we  said :  "Railroad  progression  and  development 
can  only  occur  providing  salaries  are  paid  to  rail- 
road men  commensurate  with  the  salaries  paid  in 
other  lines  of  endeavor.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
geographical  spread  of  railroad  properties  make 
their  problems  more  complicated  than  other  lines  of 
business  and  require  greater  executive  ability  than  is 
required  in  other  lines.  The  character  of  the  work, 
and  the  relationship  of  the  salary  to  the  potential 
possibilities  of  savings,  based  on  proper  manage- 
ment are  really  such  that  there  is  no  reason  why  rail- 
road executives  should  not  be  paid  for  their  services 
a  greater  amount  than  bankers  or  the  heads  of  in- 
dustries where  the  personal  factor  is  not  as  great  as 
in  transportation  service." 

"What  we  lack  in  railroad  work  today  are  real 
outstanding  leaders.  Our  failure  to  have  developed 
stronger  personnel  in  the  field  can  really  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  fact  that  the  railroad  compensation  all 
along  the  line  has  not  been  high  enough  to  compete, 
for  brains,  with  other  lines  of  industry.  The  theory 
that  the  best  is  the  cheapest,  still  holds  good,  particu- 
larly in  railroad  executives." 

There  is  no  doubt,  opportunity  in  many  ways  to 
improve  the  executive  personnel  of  our  railroads. 
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The  direction  of  accomplishment,  however,  does  not 
lie  in  the  reduction  of  salaries  but  rather  in  increas- 
ing compensation  between  the  ranks  of  labor  and 
the  top  executive  position  so  as  to  attract  a  still 
higher  grade  of  men  and  create  greater  incentive  for 
accomplishment.  Also  to  eliminate  many  of  the  ex- 
haustive and  time  consuming  activities  with  which 
the  executives  have  become  loaded  so  that  their 
energy  can  be  more  definitely  conserved  for  the 
actual  operation  and  advancement  of  their  road. 

We  refer  to  the  time  consumed  in  rendering  use- 
less reports  or  explanations  to  directors  who  are 
affiliated  with  financial  houses  who  are  primarily  only 
interested  in  securing  the  information  as  a  guidance 
to  them  in  the  stock  market.  We  refer  to  the  elimin- 
ation from  the  president's  shoulders  of  spending  time 
on  both  local  and  national  political  affairs.  We  refer 
to  the  necessity  of  reducing  committee  activities 
that  railroad  presidents  are  compelled  to  participate 
in,  etc.,  etc. 

The  old  proverb  that  "All  work  and  no  play  makes 
Jack  a  dull  boy"  might  well  be  applied  to  our  rail- 
road presidents.  Most  railroad  executives  lead  lives 
just  about  as  secluded  as  a  gold  fish  in  a  glass  bowl. 
A  little  more  relaxation  and  private  living  would 
afford  opportunity  for  more  constructive  planning 
and  thinking. 


How  Are  Your  Socks? 

I  know  a  man  whose  socks  won't  stand  much  more 
darning.  His  shoes  have  been  resoled  so  many  times 
that  the  uppers  are  beginning  to  look  badly.  Al- 
though he  was  possessed  of  several  suits  of  tailor- 
made  clothes  in  1930,  they  are  all  beginning  to  look 
pretty  threadbare.  His  house  needs  repainting,  his 
automobile  is  five  years  old  and  has  the  "jitters". 
His  wife  has  not  had  a  new  dress  in  three  years. 
The  Ampico  needs  tuning,  and  the  mechanical 
mechanism  does  not  work.  His  radio  has  been  re- 
possessed. His  son  needs  shoes,  clothes  and  sweaters. 
His  daughter's  smile  would  be  broader  if  she  had  a 
new  dress  and  a  few  of  the  trinkets  dear  to  the  heart 
of  a  girl — and  this  man  is  just  an  ordinary  average 
American  citizen.  There  are  millions  more  like  him 
to-day  all  over  the  United  States.  He  and  his  family 
have  been  accustomed  to  good  things.  They  do  not 
classify  them  as  luxuries.  His  upbringing  and  his 
environment  make  them  almost  necessities,  and  with 
an  average  American  the  want  is  father  to  the  deed. 

Give  him  employment,  give  him  a  little  money 
and  he  will  buy  these  things  again.  He  portrays  the 
American  spirit,  is  a  digger,  and  willing  to  work  to 
supply  these  wants  for  his  family,  call  them  as  you 
will  luxuries  or  necessities.  Multiply  this  average 
citizen  by  the  number  similarly  situated  throughout 
the  country  and  it  will  be  hard  to  prove  that  America 
is  burdened  with  overproduction. 

The  accumulated  replacements  of  every  type  that 
have  been  building  up  during  the  past  few  years 
have  placed  the  industries  in  this  country  in  a  posi- 
tion where  it  will  be  difficult  to  supply  the  demand 
once  employment  and  wages  are  restored.  The  pro- 
cess is  a  cycle  within  itself.  The  movement  has 
started.  Basic  buying,  such  as  the  purchase  of  build- 
ing materials,  steel  and  railroad  equipment,  will  do 
more  to  stimulate  the  entire  process  of  business  than 
anything  else. 

Shortsighted  policies  being  enforced,  we  believe, 
by  the  financial  interests  and  not  by  the  active  rail- 


road executives  to-day,  is  doing  more  to  strangle 
economic  recovery  than  anything  that  the  govern- 
ment can  do  to  conteract  it.  If  the  financial  interests 
would  look  forward  with  sufficient  optimism  they 
would  realize  that  purchasing  equipment  to-day 
would  not  only  be  wise  in  helping  to  build  the  busi- 
ness cycle  which  in  turn  will  increase  car  loadings, 
passenger  travel  and  other  forms  of  railroad  income, 
but  in  addition  these  purchases  will  be  self-liquidat- 
ing in  that  they  will  materially  lower  operating 
costs,  and  maintenance  charges  and  speed  up  traffic. 

Light  Weight  Passenger  Equipment 

Now  comes  the  report  from  England  that  a  new 
passenger  coach,  streamline  and  light  in  weight  has 
just  been  built  designed  to  carry  sixty  passengers 
seventy  miles  an  hour.  The  reports  state  that  this 
car  is  built  to  compete  with  the  highway  buses  and 
the  makers  claim  that  it  will  operate  at  such  a  figure 
that  it  can  even  compete  with  the  ordinary  automo- 
bile. They  further  state  that  streamlining  effects  a 
thirty  per  cent  saving  in  engine  power.  In  this  issue 
we  devote  considerable  space  to  the  subject  of  light 
weight  streamline  cars  for  use  in  this  country. 

Considerable  publicity  has  already  been  given  to 
these  new  designs  and  the  American  public,  ever 
ready  for  change,  is  already  condemning  all  of  the 
older  designs  of  passenger  trains  to  the  junk  pile. 
The  engineers  are  not  as  yet  as  confident  regarding 
this  complete  transition,  after  the  one-hundred  years 
of  development  which  has  brought  about  our  present 
equipment,  as  the  public  is.  These  trains  are  being 
constructed  for  the  purpose  of  experiment  and  it 
still  remains  to  be  seen  just  how  practical  they  will 
prove.  With  the  high  percentage  of  grade  crossings 
still  existing  in  this  country,  and  the  number  increas- 
ing from  year  to  year  rather  than  decreasing,  in  spite 
of  the  grade  crossing  elimination  work  being  done, 
there  still  remains  some  question  as  to  just  how 
much  we  can  speed  up  passenger  travel.  There  are 
also  other  problems  such  as  the  condition  of  road 
beds,  curves,  mountain  grades,  signaling,  etc.  Then 
there  is  still  always  our  somewhat  spoiled  and  lux- 
ury-loving public  to  be  considered.  Will  these  new 
trends  afford  the  same  comforts  and  luxuries  which 
we  have  taught  the  public  to  expect  in  railroad 
travel? 

The  idea  is  not  as  new  as  some  would  lead  us  to 
believe.  Some  of  the  experiments  in  the  past  in  light 
weight  equipment,  self-propelled  cars,  and  higher 
speeds  have  not  stood  the  acid  test  of  either  lowered 
operating  costs  or  public  approval. 

Captain  Frank  Hawkes  established  a  new  non-stop 
flight  record  across  the  United  States  in  June  with  a 
Robot  pilot  doing  most  of  the  flying.  He  flew  from 
Los  Angeles  to  Floyd  Bennett  Field  in  13  hours,  26 
minutes,  15  seconds. 

Railroads  in  Minnesota  have  published  new  freight 
rates  reducing  merchandise  rates  from  ten  to  thirty 
per  cent  on  hauls  within  the  state.  In  addition  to 
this  the  roads,  it  is  said,  offer  still  further  cuts  on 
shipments  of  15,000  pounds  or  more.  These  reduc- 
tions are  made  to  compete  with  trucking  rates. 

The  Great  Northern,  which  has  been  trying  out  a 
2-cent  passenger  fare  over  a  few  sectons,  filed  an 
application  with  the  I.  C.  C.  to  make  the  2-cent  rate 
effective  over  the  entire  system. 
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EYES  ONx  MAINTENANCE 

design  new  locomotives 


«  If  you  want  greater  mileage  and  lower  repair  costs,  start  with  the  design  of  the  locomo- 
tive. Build  low  maintenance  into  its  fundamentals.  «  For  protection  to  its  foundation 
include  Franklin  Automatic  Adjustable  Driving  Box  Wedges.  They  prevent  slack  from 
getting  a  start  and  increase  the  life  of  bearings.  «  Then,  too,  the  modern  locomotive 
should  have  the  lower  maintenance  that  results  from  the  Tandem  Main  Rod  Drive.  This 
modern  improvement  distributes  piston  thrust  over  two  axles  and  substantially  reduces 
bearing  pressures  and  track  stresses.  «  Be  sure  the  automatic  firedoor  is  by  Franklin. 
Franklin  Firedoors  have  the  minimum  of  wearing  parts  and  each  of  these  is  specially  pre- 
pared for  long  life  so  that  low  maintenance  is  an  acknowledged  quality.  «  To  keep 
driving  boxes  assured  of  a  constant  and  adequate  supply  of  lubricant  specify  Franklin 
Driving  Box  Lubricator  and  Spreader.  This  improved  device  not  only  keeps  bearings  cool 
under  exacting  conditions  of  high  speed  long  runs,  but  also  provides  quick  maintenance 
at  low  cost.  «  And  in  considering  lower  maintenance,  don't  overlook  the  effect  of  The 
Locomotive  Booster.  By  adding  power  for  starting  and  for  emergencies,  it  does  the  work 
of  an  extra  pair  of  drivers.  But  since  the  Booster  is  normally  inoperative,  the  maintenance 
expense  on  78  railroads  averages  only  half-a-cent  per  mile  as  against  five  to  ten  cents  per 
mile  for  an  additional  pair  of  drivers.  «  View  every  factor  of  the  new  locomotive  from  the 
standpoint  of  its  effect  on  maintenance,  because  maintenance  is  an  outstanding  problem. 

FRANKLIN  RAILWAY 
SUPPLY  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 


NEW  YORK 
CHICAGO 
MONTREAL 
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Air  Races  Make  Profit 

The  National  Air  Races  held  in 
Los  Angeles  this  year  made  a  profit 
for  the  first  time  in  three  years.  The 
auditors'  report  reveals  that  the  total 
revenue  from  the  show  was  $181,- 
093.18.  Expenses  were  listed  at 
$175,734.64.  These  figures  compare 
with  the  last  National  Air  Races 
held  in  Los  Angeles  in  1928,  as  fol- 
lows:  Revenue,  $361,055.35;  ex- 
pense, $397,865.89;  loss,  $36,810.54. 
The  following  year  in  Cleveland  the 
races  netted  profit  of  $69,556.57  over 
an  expense  of  $438,684.82.  This  was 
the  only  year  in  the  history  of  the 
event  that  a  larger  profit  has  been 
shown  than  that  made  here  this  year. 

In  1930  at  Chicago  a  profit  of 
$3,997.15  was  recorded,  while  the 
two  following  years  at  Cleveland 
showed  a  loss  for  1931  of  $112,- 
512.80,  and  a  loss  for  1932,  of  $17,- 
540.25. 

The  $5,358.54  profit  figure  is  sub- 
ject to  tax  and  contingencies.  It 
was  announced,  however,  that  $1,000 
of  this  money  has  been  turned  over 
to  the  Community  Chest  and  that  an- 
other $1,000  has  been  forwarded  to 
each  of  the  United  States  Army  and 
United  States  Navy  relief  societies. 

Shooting  Down  Airplanes 

Shooting  down  airplanes  is  a  ne- 
cessity of  nearly  every  airport  in  the 
country — as  well  as  shooting  them 
up.  The  "gun",  with  which  this 
shooting  is  done,  is  a  small  extreme- 
ly powerful  searchlight  and  the  pro- 
jectile is  a  beam  of  white,  red  or 
green  light.  Until  this  beam  of  light 
hits  an  airplane  target,  either  in  the 
air  or  on  the  ground,  no  flier  may 
land  or  take  off.  Signaling  of  this 
kind  is  required  at  every  airport 


which  is  not  equipped  to  radio  di- 
rectly to  pilots,  by  regulations  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

Engineers  of  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.  have  just  de- 
veloped a  new  "gun"  for  this  work 
which  is  eight  and  one-half  inches 
in  diameter,  sixteen  inches  long, 
weighs  only  seven  pounds  but  has  a 
maximum  beam  candle  power  of 
350,000.  Its  small  size  and  light 
weight  permit  ease  of  operation  and 
minimum  fatigue  after  an  extended 
period  of  traffic  operation.  This  is 
a  factor  to  be  considered  when  it  is 
learned  that  during  the  National  Air 
Races  in  Cleveland,  an  operator  at 
the  Cleveland  Airport  using  a  West- 
inghouse "gun,"  gave  landing  and 
take  off  signals,  to  aircraft  at  the 
rate  of  five  a  minute. 

The  Westinghouse  unit  is  equipped 
with  two  pistol  grip  handles  and  is  as 
carefully  balanced  as  the  finest  rifle, 
to  speed  the  operator  in  aiming  at  his 
target  accurately  and  steadily.  Like 
a  gun,  the  projector  must  be  aimed 
carefully  since  it  "shoots"  a  beam  of 
light  a  mere  twelve  inches  wide.  The 
beam,  however,  although  narrow  is 
so  powerful  that  it  is  normally  visible 
ten  miles  in  the  daytime  and  fifteen 
miles  at  night.  Signals  are  readily 
discernible  to  the  pilot  of  any  air- 
craft that  is  visible  to  the  airport's 
traffic  director. 

The  directing  beam  may  be  made 
white,  red  or  green,  by  pulling  the 
front  trigger  of  the  searchlight.  As 
the  pilot  of  a  plane  is  circling  the 
airport,  the  traffic  manager  "shoots" 
him  with  the  beam.  If  red,  he  stays 
up.  If  green,  he  comes  in.  The 
same  signals  are  used  for  taking  off. 
The  white  beam  is  used  by  the  traffic 
director  to  "spot"  objects  on  the 
ground  for  pilots  landing  at  night. 


In  "shooting"  airplanes,  the  opera- 
tor aims  at  them  by  means  of  a  sight- 
ing tube  mounted  on  top  of  the  pro- 
jector. This  sighting  tube  is  equipped 
with  a  peep  sight  at  the  rear  and 
cross  hairs  at  the  front.  The  field 
of  view  is  such  that  the  operator  can 
readily  aim  the  unit  and  at  the  same 
time  can  see  that  no  other  aircraft, 
other  than  the  one  he  is  signalling  is 
in  the  limits  of  his  signal. 


Aviation  Getting  Safer 

Commercial  aviation  in  the  United 
States  broke  all  previous  safety  rec- 
ords in  the  last  six  months  of  1932, 
according  to  a  compilation  just  com- 
pleted by  traffic  officials  of  Trans- 
continental &  Western  Air.  The 
record  was  such  that  a  traveler  might 
fly  across  the  continent  from  New 
York  to  Los  Angeles  once  each  week 
for  75  years  before  anticipating  a 
fatal  accident.  At  the  end  of  the  75 
years  the  traveler  would  have  flown 
in  excess  of  9,000,000  miles. 

All  the  transport  lines  in  the 
United  States  flew  9,113,672  passen- 
ger-miles for  each  passenger  fatality 
in  the  last  six  months  of  1932,  ac- 
cording to  the  TWA  figures,  the  dis- 
tance being  more  than  350  times 
around  the  earth  at  the  equator.  The 
figure  compares  with  5,862,103  pas- 
senger-miles per  fatality  in  the  first 
six  months  of  1932,  and  is  1,000,000 
passenger-miles  better  than  the  1931 
record,  and  1,500,000  passenger-miles 
better  than  the  1930  record.  The  air 
transport  lines  in  1932  also  broke  all 
former  records  for  the  number  of 
passengers  and  pounds  of  air  ex- 
press carried.  Air  mail  poundage 
was  less  than  in  1931. 


The  New 
Deal 

By 

Harold  A.  Smith 

Vivid  with  personalities,  and  il- 
luminated by  records  of  great 
achievements  in  overcoming 
obstacles,  the  story  of  the  railroads 
in  the  past  half  century  parallels  the 
story  of  the  growth  of  these  United 
States  and  their  industrial  develop- 
ment. 

The  past  fifty  years  in  railroading 
fall  naturally  into  five  eras,  corre- 
sponding with  the  five  decades.  The 
first  saw  the  period  of  tremendous 
construction ;  the  second,  the  period 
of  financial  difficulties  and  reorgan- 
izations, and  the  third,  from  1900  to 
1910,  the  period  when  railroads  con- 
solidated their  positions  and  forged 
ahead. 

The  highlight  of  the  fourth  was 
the  interlude  of  government  manage- 
ment. The  10  years  between  1920 
and  1930  saw  the  railroads  emerge 
from  Government  control  for  years 
of  plenty,  only  to  suffer,  with  the 
rest  of  the  country,  the  shock  of  the 
financial  crash  of  late  1929  and,  in 
the  past  three  years,  to  feel,  more 
than  almost  any  other  industry,  the 
difficulties  of  the  depression  years. 

In  the  early  years,  personalities 
played  a  dominating  part  in  the  up- 
building of  various  systems.  The 
Great  Northern  was  "Hill's  Road" ; 
the  names  of  Collis  P.  Huntington 
and  Edward  H.  Harriman  were 
names  to  conjure  with  in  the  railroad 
field.  Today,  only  a  few  figures 
stand  out,  and  the  road  is  dependent 
more  on  the  team-play  of  its  organ- 
ization than  the  personality  of  its 
head.  Regulation  has  lessened  the 
play  of  individuality. 

With  this  background  we  now  ap- 
proach a  complete  change,  not  so 
great  or  as  radical  as  the  minds  of 
many  conjure.  It's  the  checking  up 
period,  the  readjustment  of  the  ma- 
chine, that  is  hidebound  and  limited 
in  its  advancement  by  restrictions 
and  legislation  placed  upon  it  during 
its  years  of  rapid  growth.  It  is  an 
industry  forced  to  carry  forward  the 


barnacles  of  obsolescence  that  neither 
time,  public  opinion  or  the  shackles 
of  a  commission  impregnated  with  a 
misconception  of  their  duties,  would 
allow  to  be  cast  aside. 

In  submitting  his  recommendations 
regarding  the  railroad  emergency  bill 
to  Congress  President  Roosevelt 
said,  "Our  broad  problem  is  so  to 
coordinate  all  agencies  of  transporta- 
tion as  to  maintain  adequate  service. 
I  am  not  yet  ready  to  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  comprehensive  plan  for 
permanent  legislation.  .  .  .  "The 
experience  gained  during  the  balance 
of  this  year  will  greatly  assist  the 
government  and  the  carriers  in  prep- 
aration for  a  more  permanent  and  a 
more  comprehensive  national  trans- 
portation policy  at  the  regular  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress  in  1934." 

With  these  statements  in  mind  one 
must  consider  the  present  movements 
of  the  government,  not  as  settled,  not 
as  definite  policy,  nor  as  permanent 
involvement  of  the  business  of  trans- 
portation in  the  meshes  of  politics. 
We  must  accept  the  actions  as  aca- 
demic, set  up  to  bring  out  of  the 
maze  of  diversified  opinion,  before  a 
non  -  technical  and  unprejudiced 
group,  the  basic  facts  from  which 
constructive  action  may  deveolp. 

Our  obligation  to  our  industry  is 
to  lay  aside  personal  viewpoint  and 
political  rancor  and  substitute  for 
them  cooperative  effort,  so  that  the 
true  facts  will  be  so  simply  portrayed 
that  a  constructive  program  will  de- 
velop. A  program  that  will  give  to 
the  people  of  America  a  transporta- 
tion servcie,  at  as  low  a  cost  as  will 
produce  adequate  service,  constant 
progression  and  sufficient  return  to 
the  investing  public  to  make  capital 
for  expansion  available. 

First  in  importance  in  such  a  pro- 
gram we  place  the  necessity  of  ad- 
justing the  various  forms  of  trans- 
portation to  tbcir  proper  economic 
grooves  and  the  equalization  of  op- 
portunity by  requiring  each  to  bear 
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its  proper  burden  of  taxation  and 
regulation.  This  brings  us  directly 
to  an  analysis  of  the  Railroad  Trans- 
portation Committee,  an  all  govern- 
ment agency  recently  organized  at 
the  direction  of  the  President,  and 
whose  duties  it  is  understood  will  be 
to  promulgate  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  permanent  legislation  to 
submit  to  the  next  Congress  embrac- 
ing railroad,  highway  and  water  car- 
riers. The  committee,  it  is  explained, 
is  to  coordinate  its  work  very  closely 
with  that  of  Mr.  Eastman  so  as  to 
avoid  duplication. 

The  committee  consists  of  ten  gov- 
ernment officials,  some  in  addition 
with  their  special  representatives. 
Here  they  are,  each  with  a  short 
biographical  sketch  so  that  you  may 
become  better  acquainted,  ready  to 
be  sold  the  necessities  of  changed 
railroad  legislation  by  the  "two-fisted 
gentlemen  operating  the  railroads," 
as  Al.  Smith  calls  you. 

Chairman :  Daniel  Calhoun 
Roper — 66  years  old,  hails  from 
Marlbora  county,  South  Carolina. 
Served  in  South  Carolina  State 
Legislature  —  Dry  —  Created  the 
South  Carolina  liquor  dispensary 
system — Served  in  Wilson's  admin- 
istration first  as  Assistant  Postmas- 
ter, then  as  Commissioner  of  Inter- 
nal Revenue — Now  Roosevelt's  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce.  Mr.  Roper  is 
to  be  assisted  in  the  committee  work 
by  John  Lewis  Dickinson,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Commerce — 63 
years  old,  also  from  the  south,  hav- 
ing been  born  in  Maiden,  West  Vir- 
ginia— Began  banking  business  as  a 
runner  in  1890 — Later  bookkeeper, 
teller  and  president  of  various  banks 
— Likes  to  smoke  a  corncob  pipe. 

George  Henry  Dern — Secretary 
of  War — 60  years  old — born  on  a 
Nebraska  farm — moved  to  Utah  and 
secured  a  job  as  a  bookkeeper  with 
a  gold  mine — learned  engineering, 
engaged  in  banking  and  cannery 
business — wealthy — was  governor  of 
Utah  for  two  terms,  1924-1928.  Will 
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be  represented  on  committee  by 
Major  General  Thomas  Quinn  Ash- 
burn,  of  Inland  Waterway  fame — 
now  chairman  and  executive  officer 
of  Inland  Waterways  Corpn. — 
Served  as  expert  military  witness 
Spanish  Claims  Comm. — as  chair- 
man Claims  Board  for  Transporta- 
tion and  chief  of  Inland  Coastwise 
Waterway  Service — 58  years  old  and 
born  at  Batavia,  Ohio. 

Homer  Stille  Cummings — At- 
torney General — 63  years  old,  having 
been  born  in  Chicago  in  1870 — Ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1893.  Mayor 
of  Stamford,  Conn.,  for  three  terms, 
1900  to  1906.  Del.  at  large  Demo- 
cratic National  Counsel,  1900-04-24. 
Member  Democratic  National  Coun- 
sel for  Comm.  1900-25.  Candidate 
for  Congress,  Coun.  at  large,  1902, 
for  U.  S.  Senator  1916.  Temporary 
Chairman  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention, San  Francisco,  1920.  Tem- 
porary Chairman  on  Resolutions, 
Democratic  National  Convention  in 
New  York,  1924.  Director  First 
Stamford  National  Bank  &  Trust 
Company.  Member  Conn.  State 
Council  Defense  1917.  Chairman 
Com.  on  State  Prison  Conditions 
1930.  Will  be  represented  no  doubt 
on  committee  by  an  interstate  com- 
merce law  expert  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

Henry  Agard  Wallace,  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture — 44  years  old, 
son  of  Henry  C.  Wallace,  who  was 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  Presi- 
dent Harding's  cabinet.  Father  and 
son  were  editors  of  Wallace's  Far- 
mer, founded  by  Henry  A.'s  grand- 
father. He  hails  from  Iowa— born 
in  Adair  county  and  advocates  cur- 
rency inflation  to  relieve  farm  debt. 
Will  probably  be  represented  on 
committee  by  the  chief  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Agricultural  Economics. 

Joseph  Bartlett  Eastman,  Fed- 
eral Coordinator — 51  years  old  last 
month,  a  bachelor,  a  squash  player, 
whose  sister  keeps  house  for  him  in 
Washington,  and  who  is  one  of  the 
hardest  workers  in  public  life.  A  man 
who  can  be  rated  as  of  the  judi- 
cious type  rather  than  a  radical,  and 
who  views  his  new  position  as  co- 
ordinator as  "mostly  a  research  job." 
Mr.  Eastman  who  was  born  in  Ka- 
tonah,  N.  Y.,  was  secretary  Public 
Franchise  League,  Boston  1906-13; 
counsel  for  employees  of  various 
street  railways  in  wage  arbitration 
cases,  1913-14;  member  Mass.  Pub- 
lic Service  Comm.,  1915-19;  member 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
since  February  17,  1919.  This  last 
position  he  continues  to  hold  while 
serving  as  Federal  Coordinator  as 


provided  in  the  Emergency  Railroad 
Bill. 

Frank  McManamy,  Interstate 
Commerce  Commissioner — 62  years 
old — his  the  typical  story  of  water 
boy  to  commissioner — born  in  Al- 
toona,  Pa.^he  started  work  in  the 
construction  department  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania then  came  work  in  the  old 
Chicago  &  West  Michigan  shops  at 
Muskegon,  followed  by  becoming  a 
locomotive  fireman — and  spending 
two  years  in  the  study  of  law.  Then 
came  a  period  as  locomotive  engi- 
neer, before  he  became  an  air  brake 
instructor  for  the  International  Cor- 
respondence Schools  and  assistant 
manager  of  their  railroad  depart- 
ment. In  1908  his  service  with  the 
I.C.C.  started  when  he  secured  a 
position  as  inspector  of  safety  appli- 
ances. 

Jesse  H.  Jones,  Chairman,  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation — 
born  in  Tennessee,  adopted  Texas  in 
his  youth — is  credited  with  having 
been  responsible  for  bringing  the 
Democratic  convention  to  Houston  in 
1928 — Is  publisher  of  the  Houston 
Chronicle,  owns  hotels  and  office 
buildings  in  Texas — also  said  to  have 
been  interested  in  real  estate  devel- 
opment in  New  York.  Tall,  gray 
haired  and  distinguished  in  appear- 
ance he  was  appointed  by  President 
Hoover  in  1932  when  the  R.F.C.  was 
organized  as  one  of  the  democratic 
members.  He  will  be  represented  on 
the  committee  no  doubt  by  Adolph 
Augustus  Berle,  Jr.  (pronounced 
Burly)  serving  as  special  railroad  ad- 
viser to  the  R.F.C,  Berle  now  38 
years  old  entered  Harvard,  hailed  as 
an  infant  prodigy  when  he  was  only 
13,  graduated  with  a  master's  degree 
at  17  and  received  an  L.L.B.,  from 
Harvard  Law  School  when  he  was 
21.  Worked  in  Louis  D.  Brandeis 
office  and  then  practiced  corporation 
law  in  New  York  with  his  brother 
Rudolph.  Taught  corporation  law 
and  was  drafted  from  Columbia  Uni- 
versity by  the  President  to  appar- 
ently serve  as  a  close  adviser,  to  that 
executive,  on  railroad  policy. 

Clarence  Dill,  United  States 
Senator  from  Washington  and 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  I.C.C.  Com- 
mittee.— 48  years  o!d,  born  in  Fred- 
ericktown,  Ohio — served  as  a  news- 
paper reporter  in  Cleveland  then  a 
high  school  teacher  in  Dubuque, 
Iowa,  was  admitted  to  the  practice 
of  law  in  Spokane,  Washington  in 
1910.  Was  elected  to  64th  and  65th 
Congresses  (1915-19).  Elected  to 
Senate  in  1923-35. 

Samuel  Wallace  Reyburn  — 
Representative  from  New  York  and 


Chairman  of  the  House  I.C.C.  Com- 
mittee— 60  years  old  and  a  native  of 
Arkansas,  having  been  born  in  Hot 
Springs.  Started  as  a  laborer  in  a 
saw  mill  in  1887,  then  clerked  in  rail- 
road freight  and  real  estate  offices. 
Started  the  practice  of  law  in  Little 
Rock  in  1897,  served  as  city  treas- 
urer 1899  to  1900.  Founded  Union 
Trust  Co.,  in  that  city  in  1902. 
Moved  to  New  York  City  in  1914 
and  became  president  of  Associated 
Dry  Goods  Corporation.  Director 
in  many  corporations  including  In- 
terborough  Rapid  Transit,  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  N.  Y.,  Lord  & 
Taylor,  etc. 

Walter  Marshall  William 
Splawn,  Special  Counsel  to  the 
House  I.C.C.  Committee — also  hails 
from  Texas  having  been  born  in 
Arlington  50  years  ago,  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1909  since  which  time 
he  has  been  instructor  and  professor 
of  social  sciences  at  Baylor  College, 
Professor  of  economics  at  University 
of  Texas  and  served  as  chairman  of 
arbitration  of  western  railroads  and 
employee  groups  (1927)  member  of 
Texas  Railroad  Commission,  etc.  He 
is  the  author  of  Introduction  of  the 
Study  of  Economics  (1922),  Con- 
solidation of  Railroads  (1924),  Gov- 
ernment Ownership  and  Operation 
of  Railroads  (1928). 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  says  the 
aims  of  this  committee  may  be  sum- 
marized as  involving  the  following : 
1.  A  general  overhauling  of  the 
transportation  act  of  1920.  This  will 
involve  the  relaxation  of  its  restric- 
tive features  which  operate  to  ham- 
per the  railroads'  competitive  posi- 
tion. It  likewise  presupposes  a 
tightening  up  of  these  statutes  where 
experience  has  demonstrated  a  need 
for  it.  On  the  whole,  the  railroad 
phase  may  be  regarded  as  designed 
to  benefit  the  carriers  by  a  prepon- 
derant liberalization  of  present  laws. 

2.  Regulation  of  interstate  motor 
vehicle  operations,  including  both 
motor  trucks  and  buses. 

3.  A  reappraisal  and  redefining 
of  the  functions  of  the  inland  water- 
ways and  regulation  of  port-to-port 
rates  of  water  lines. 

4.  A  readjustment  of  transporta- 
tion regulatory  machinery  to  admin- 
ister the  new  laws  and  amended 
statutes.  A  centralized  transporta- 
tion authority  appears  as  a  logical 
accompaniment  to  a  coordinated 
national  transportation  service. 

5.  Other  transportation  regula- 
tory innovations.  The  closer  regu- 
lation of  pipe  lines  looms  as  possi- 
bility. Air  lines  are  understood  as 
not  clue  for  much  consideration. 
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The  Federal  Coordinator's 
Organization 

Following  his  appointment  Jos- 
eph B.  Eastman  stated  that  it 
was  not  his  interpretation  that 
it  was  his  duty  to  manage  the  rail- 
roads, and  that  his  efforts  would 
first  be  confined  to  expressing  all 
possibilities  for  the  avoidance  and 
elimination  of  waste.  Fundamen- 
tally, he  said,  it  was  his  duty  to  carry 
on  research  and  study  for  the  pur- 
pose of  recommending  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  such  further  leg- 
islation, covering  all  phases  of  the 
situation,  as  may  be  necessary  and 
practicable  to  place  the  transporta- 
tion agencies  of  the  country  on  a 
strong  basis.  When  the  "Coordina- 
tor Bill"  was  up  for  consideration, 
Mr.  Eastman  in  the  testimony  which 
he  gave  before  the  Senate  Interstate 
Commerce  Committee  outlined  seven 
subjects  which  should  be  studied  for 
the  purpose  of  effecting  greater 
economies.  The  seven  points  were 
as  follows : 

First,  unnecessary  duplication  of 
service  or  facilities  which  could  be 
eliminated  by  joint  use  of  terminals. 

Second,  unnecessary  passenger  or 
freight  train  service  such  as  could 
be  eliminated  by  pooling  arrange- 
ments. 

Third,  use  of  unduly  circuitous 
routes. 

Fourth,  extravagance  in  solicita- 
tion. 

Fifth,  waste  in  equipment  repair, 
expense  such  as  could  be  avoided  by 
joint  use  of  shops  and  passenger 
ticket  offices. 

Sixth,  unnecessary  allowances  to 
large  shippers  for  certain  services, 
and  unduly  low  charges  for  ware- 
housing and  like  services. 

Seventh,  waste  in  the  use  of  equip- 
ment such  as  might  be  avoided  by 
pooling,  change  in  car  rentals  or 
other  means  of  reducing  empty  re- 
turn movement. 

Mr.  Eastman's  efforts  up  to  this 
time  have  been  mainly  confined  to 
setting  up  his  organization.  The  Re- 
gional Committees  have  been  selected 
and  part  of  the  coordinators'  per- 
sonal staff  appointed.  The  Regional 
Committees  are  as  follows : 
Eastern  Region 

F.  E.  Williamson,  New  York  Cen- 
tral; W.  W.  Atterbury,  Pennsylvania 
R.R.;  Daniel  Willard,  Baltimore  & 
Ohio;  J.  J.  Bernet,  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio;  J.  J.  Pelley,  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford. 

Western  Region 

Carl  R.  Gray,  Union  Pacific  Sys- 
tem ;  S.  T.  Bledsoe,  Atchison,  To- 


peka  &  Santa  Fe ;  H.  A.  Seandrett, 
Chi.,  Mil.,  St.  P.  &  Pac;  Ralph 
Budd,  Chicago.  Burlington  &  Ouin- 
cy ;  Hale  Holden,  Southern  Pacific. 
Southern  Region 

W.  R.  Cole,  Louisville  &  Nash- 
ville ;  L.  A.  Downs,  Illinois  Central ; 
Geo.  B.  Elliott,  Atlantic  Coast  Line; 
Fairfax  Harrison,  Southern  Ry. ;  L. 
R.  Powell,  Jr.,  Seaboard  Air  Line. 

Mr.  Eastman's  appointments  in- 
clude the  following :  Director  of  Sec- 
tion of  Freight  Service,  J.  R.  Tur- 
ney,  vice  president  St.  Louis  South- 
western;  Director  of  Section  of  Car 
Pooling,  O.  C.  Castle,  superintendent 
of  transportation,  Southern  Pacific 
Texas  &  Louisiana  Line;  Director 
of  the  Section  of  Purchases,  R.  L. 
Lockwood,  Washington,  formerly 
with  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
His  regional  directors  are:  Eastern, 
H.  J.  German,  president  Montour 
R.R.;  Western,  V.  V.  Boatner,  for- 
mer president  Chicago  Great  West- 
ern ;  Southern,  C.  E.  Weaver,  as- 
sistant general  manager,  Central  of 
Georgia. 

Three  Traffic  Assistants  have  been 
appointed:  Eastern,  W.  H.  Chand- 
ler, chmn.  of  exec.  comm.  of  the 
Shippers'  Conference  of  Greater 
New  York;  Western,  C.  E.  Hoch- 
stedler,  traffic  director  of  Chicago 
Association  of  Commerce ;  Southern, 
M.  M.  Caskie,  general  manager  of 
Terminal  Railway,  Alabama  State 
Docks. 

Mr.  Eastman  has  selected  as  his 
executive  and  legal  assistant  J.  W. 
Carmalt,  formerly  on  the  War  In- 
dustries Board  and  as  executive  as- 
sistant J.  L.  Rogers,  special  exam- 
iner on  the  I.C.C.  Four  appoint- 
ments have  been  made  to  the  coordi- 
nators research  staff.  They  are :  O. 
S.  Beyer,  Washington,  consulting  en- 
gineer for  the  War  Department; 
Leslie  Craven,  Durham,  N.  C,  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  Duke  University ; 
W.  B.  Poland,  New  York,  former 
designer  and  constructor  of  railroads 
in  Persia  and  China,  and  consulting 
engineer  to  financial  reorganization 
commissions  in  New  York ;  and  F. 
W.  Powell,  Washington,  editor  of 
the  Institute  for  Government  Re- 
search. 

In  explaining  the  three  units, 
freight  service,  purchases  and  car 
pooling  an  official  statement  says : 
The  freight  service  section  will  deal 
with  the  modernization  of  freight 
service  to  meet  the  changed  condi- 
tions brought  about  by  the  competi- 
tion with  the  railroads  of  motor 
trucks  and  other  transportation  agen- 
cies.   The  section  on  purchases  will 


deal  with  such  matters  as  the  stand- 
ardization of  materials,  supplies  and 
equipment  and  with  simplified  prac- 
tice and  improvement  in  purchasing 
methods  generally.  The  section  on 
car  pooling  will  consider  the  feasi- 
bility and  desirability  of  extending 
the  equipment  pooling  principle.  It 
also  will  consider  other  means  of  re- 
ducing empty-car  mileage  or  improv- 
ing car  repair  service,  including  the 
question  of  car  rentals. 


Western  Coordinator  to 
Continue 

It  has  been  announced  that  the 
Western  railways,  regardless  of  the 
organization  of  the  Federal  Coordi- 
nator's Office  and  the  Western  Re- 
gional Coordinating  Committee,  will 
continue  the  work  which  Harry  G. 
Taylor  started  last  fall,  when  he  was 
appointed  Commissioner  of  Western 
Railways.  Mr.  Taylor  will  continue 
his  work  of  coordination  and  devel- 
opment of  economies  on  the  Western 
lines  independently. 


New  Officers  for  St.  Louis 
Traffic  Club 

Alex  M.  Field  was  installed  June 
13  as  president  of  the  St.  Louis 
Traffic  Club.  He  is  a  charter  mem- 
ber of  that  organization  and  has 
served  it  in  various  official  capaci- 
ties for  several  years.  Mr.  Field,  a 
native  St.  Louisan,  is  the  son  of  the 
late  Eugene  Field,  prominent  in  the 
early  history  of  St.  Louis.  He  is 
traffic  manager  for  the  Wrought 
Iron  Range  Co.  of  St.  Louis  and  of 
the  Southern  Malleable  Iron  Co.  of 
East  St.  Louis,  Illinois.  He  is  also 
Chairman  of  the  Shippers'  Confer- 
ence Committee  of  the  St.  Louis 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  His  career 
began  in  the  claims  department  of  the 
Missouri  Pacific,  and  he  later  served 
the  Mobile  &  Ohio  and  the  Illinois 
Central  before  assuming  his  present 
connections. 

Other  officers  of  the  Traffic  Club, 
who  were  also  installed  on  June  13, 
are  J.  R.  Hundley,  F.  P.  Zimmer- 
man, R.  C.  Trovillion,  D.  A.  Noonan 
and  W.  C.  Bergmann,  vice-presi- 
dents; Sherman  E.  Wilson,  secre- 
tary, and  A.  H.  Killinger,  treasurer. 


For  every  dollar  taken  in  by  the 
dining  cars  on  the  Chicago  &  East- 
ern Illinois  Ry.,  it  requires  an  ex- 
penditure of  $1.91  to  provide  the 
meals,  and  this  does  not  include  any 
allowance  for  overhead  or  interest 
on  the  investment  in  cars  and  equip- 
ment. 
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Stop,  Look  and  Listen 

By  David  G.  Harris 

Did  you  ever  wonder  about  the 
origin  of  "Stop,  Look  and  Listen," 
those  four  words  on  railroad  cross- 
ing signs  ?  The  probability  is  that 
you  never  have,  and  if  you  have,  you 
gave  your  curiosity  but  little  more 
thought,  not  pursuing  the  curious 
wonder  that  had  been  aroused  and 
sought  appeasement,  not  trying  to 
find  out  more  about  the  subject.  Per- 
haps the  following  will  cause  many 
curiosities  to  be  satisfied. 

The  old  Gettysburg  &  Harrisburg 
Railroad,  which  is  now  a  part  of  the 
Reading  System,  was  being  sued  for 
injury  because  of  a  grade-crossing 
accident.  It  was  due  to  this  suit  that 
the  first  "Stop,  Look,  and  Listen" 
sign  was  erected.  Col.  J.  C.  Fuller, 
then  vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  Gettysburg  &  Harrisburg 
was  in  the  courtroom,  attending  the 
trial.  The  judge  was  lecturing  the 
court,  laying  down  the  principles  of 
law.  At  the  end  of  his  discourse  he 
declared  that  it  was  the  duty  of  one 
and  all  to  stop,  look,  and  listen  when 
approaching  a  railroad  crossing. 

Those  words  lingered  witb  the 
Colonel,  making  sucb  an  impression 
that  in  a  couple  of  days  he  caused 
to  be  made  an  iron  sign  with  the 
words  of  warning,  "Stop,  Look,  and 
Listen",  on  it.  This  sign  he  had 
erected  at  a  most  dangerous  crossing 
on  the  Gettysburg  &  Harrisburg 
Railroad. 

Later  on  it  was  decided  to  use 
this  warning  sign  at  all  of  the  cross- 
ings on  the  railroad.  In  July,  1891, 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania  adopted 
that  sign  as  a  warning  for  every  rail- 
road crossing  in  the  state.  After  that 
it  was  generally  taken  up  by  all  of 
the  railroads  throughout  the  country, 
and  is  better  known  than  any  other 
crossing  danger  sign.  Those  words 
are  not  very  long,  nor  are  they  com- 
plex, but  think  of  the  mighty  factor 
they  have  been  in  saving  human  life. 


France  to  Reorganize 
Rails 

The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies 
has  adopted  a  bill  providing  for  a 
rather  complete  reorganization  of  the 
French  railroads. 

The  government  project,  as  passed, 
provides  supervision  of  purchases  by 
a  federal  commission ;  consolidation 
of  the  Midi  and  Orleans  networks; 
government  recapture  of  privately 
owned  lines  in  Brittany ;  economies 
totaling  fr.  940,000,000  in  railway 
operat'on ;  reduction  of  freight  rates 


to  permit  competition  with  motor 
truck  lines;  reduction  of  the  federal 
tax  to  12  per  cent  and  reduction  of 
the  tax  on  de  luxe  accommodation 
to  25  per  cent. 


Peace-Time  "Tank"  for 
Maintenance  Work 

Before  150  railroad  men,  a  new 
caterpillar  tank,  designed  for  reha- 
bilitation of  worn  railroad  tracks, 
steel  bridges  and  other  properties 
was  recently  demonstrated  at  the 
East  Pittsburgh  plant  of  the  West- 
inghouse  Electric 
&  Mfg.  Co. 

The  machine  is 
a  long,  low,  nar- 
row tractor  pow- 
ered by  a  gasoline 
engine  and  equip- 
ped with  a  com- 
plete welding  ap- 
paratus. It  was 
designed  by  the 
Lehigh  Valley  R. 
R.  and  the  West- 
inghouse  com- 
pany, for  the  pur- 
pose of  reducing 
costs  of  maintain- 
ing railroad  rights 
of  way. 

The  caterpillar  welder  is  nearly  18 
feet  long,  30  inches  wide  and  36 
inches  high,  and  runs  \Yi  miles  per 
hour.  Its  narrow  width  and  low 
height  permit  it  to  be  parked  between 
adjacent  tracks  without  interfering 
with  passing  trains. 

Although  it  weighs  more  than  five 
tons,  this  industrial  "tank"  is  almost 
as  maneuverable  as  its  wartime 
counterpart.  It  easily  ambles  over 
railroad  rails,  climbs  an  eight  foot 


ramp  onto  a  standard  railroad  flat 
car,  fights  up  a  steep  30  degree  bank 
and  runs  along  side  slopes  as  steep 
as  45  degrees  without  tipping  over. 
It  turns  in  a  space  the  size  of  a  three 
foot  circle  and  can  extend  nearly 
half  its  length  beyond  the  top  of  a 
wall  or  slope  without  toppling  over. 

For  track  repair,  the  caterpillar 
welder  is  taken  to  the  point  of  use 
on  a  flat  car.  It  is  run  off  the  car 
under  its  own  power  and  placed  in 
position  along  the  track.  It  may  be 
placed  between  adjacent  tracks,  on  a 
steep  shoulder  next  to  an  outside 
track,  or  alongside  a  track  in  a  nar- 
row tunnel  or  on  a  narrow  bridge. 
When  the  welder  is  in  place,  its  gen- 
erators furnish  electric  current  for 
welding  and  to  drive  other  repair 
tools  such  as  rail  grinders,  slotters, 
drills,  and  the  like. 

The  tractor  welder  provides  rail- 
roads with  an  economical  method  of 
building  up  battered  rail  ends,  worn 
crossings,  and  turn-out  frogs,  and 
for  the  repair  and  construction  of 
bridges,  signal  towers,  water  towers 
and  other  structures  along  railroad 
rights  of  way. 


Isn't  It  Funny — 

That  some  railway  supply  men 
Will  get  up  in  the  morning 
Shave  with  an  advertised  razor 
And  advertised  soap. 


This  Cnterplllnr  W 
Iletween  Tracks  W 


elder  is  So  Low  That  It  Cnn  be  Parked 
ithout  Interfering  with  Paxningr  Trnlnx. 


Put  on  advertised  underwear, 
Seat  themselves  at  the  table 
And  eat  advertised  breakfast  food, 
Drink  advertised  coffee  or  substi- 
tutes, 

Put  on  an  advertised  hat, 
Light  an  advertised  cigar, 
Go  to  their  place  of  business  in  an 

advertised  car — 
And  decide  that  advertising — 
Railway  equipment  isn't  necessary. 
Isn't  it  funny? 


The  News  o 


Month 


"Happy  Days  Are  Coming  Again 


if 


CARS  loaded  on  line  on  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio  in  June  showed  an 
increase  of  32.1  per  cent  over 
June,  1932.  For  the  week  ending  July 
1  loadings  were  53.9  per  cent  over  a 
year  ago. 


The  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul 
and  Pacific,  it  is  estimated,  will  earn 
about  35  per  cent  of  its  fixed  charges 
during  the  first  six  months  of  this  year. 
This  compares  with  a  deficit  of  $2,- 
700,000  before  charges  during  the  first 
six  months  of  1932.  In  normal  years 
this  carrier  earns  a  third  of  its  profits 
in  the  first  half  and  the  balance  in  the 
last  six  months. 


The  New  York  Central  Lines,  which 
earned  their  fixed  charges  in  May,  it 
is  estimated,  will  make  a  net  income 
for  June  equal  to  40  cents  or  more  a 
share  on  its  capital  stock. 


The  Southern  Railway  had  a  gross 
income  for  May,  twelve  per  cent  higher 
than  the  gross  in  May,  1932. 


The  Norfolk  &  Western  line  load- 
ings for  the  week  ending  June  24  were 
49.6  per  cent  above  the  like  1932  week. 


On  June  25  the  New  York  Central 
broke  an  all-time  record  when  seven- 
teen sections  of  four  trains  arrived  in 
Chicago,  with  visitors  from  New  York, 
Boston  and  other  eastern  points  bound 
for  the  Chicago  Fair. 


first  six  months  of  this  year  will  ex- 
ceed last  year.  Net  operating  income 
for  the  first  six  months  of  1932  amount- 
ed to  about  $112,300,000.  Total  for  the 
first  five  months  of  1933  is  estimated 
at  $91,800,000,  so  that  June  this  year 
would  have  to  pass  the  $20,500,000 
mark  in  order  to  equal  the  six  months' 
showing  a  year  ago. 


Loadings  and  receipts  from  connec- 
tions on  the  Illinois  Central  for  the 
week  ended  July  1  showed  an  increase 
of  31.4  per  cent  over  the  same  week 
in  1932. 


The  International-Great  Northern  is 
showing  a  gigantic  improvement  by  per 
cent  in  car  loadings  over  1932.  For 
the  week  ending  June  24  it  was  136.5 
per  cent  and  for  the  week  ending  July 
1,  169  per  cent. 


The  Pere  Marquette  loadings  for  the 
week  ending  July  1  show  an  increase 
of  37.2  per  cent  over  the  same  week 
in  1932.  For  the  week  ending  June  24 
the  increase  was  20.2  per  cent. 


It  is  estimated  that  the  net  operating 
income  for  the  Class  I  carriers  for  the 


Earnings  for  Five  Months  1.06% 

Class  I  railroads  of  the  United  States 
for  the  first  five  months  of  1933  had 
a  net  railway  operating  income  of  $93,- 
431,647,  which  was  at  the  annual  rate 
of  return  of  1.06  per  cent  on  their  prop- 
erty investment,  according  to  reports 
just  filed  by  the  carriers  with  the  Bu- 
reau of  Railway  Economics.  In  the 
first  five  months  of  1932,  their  net  rail- 
way operating  income  was  $97,313,173 
or  1.10  per  cent  on  property  investment. 


Property  investment  is  the  value  of 
road  and  equipment  as  shown  by  the 
books  of  the  railways,  including  ma- 
terials, supplies  and  cash.  The  net  rail- 
way operating  income  is  what  is  left 
after  the  payment  of  operating  ex- 
penses, taxes  and  equipment  rentals  but 
before  interest  and  other  fixed  charges 
are  paid. 

This  compilation  as  to  earnings  for 
the  first  five  months  of  1933  is  based 
on  reports  from  150  Class  I  railroads 
representing  a  total  of  241,239  miles. 

Gross  operating  revenues  for  the  first 
five  months  of  1933  totaled  $1,136,926,- 
253  compared  with  $1,339,825,485  for 
the  same  period  of  1932,  or  a  decrease 
of"  15.1  per  cent.  Operating  expenses 
for  the  first  five  months  of  1933  amount- 
ed to  $883,621,639  compared  with  $1,- 
069,588,880  for  the  same  period  in  1932, 
or  a  decrease  of  17.4  per  cent. 

Class  I  railroads  in  the  first  five 
months  of  1933  paid  $110,541,002  in 
taxes  compared  with  $122,220,430  for 
the  same  period  in  1932,  or  a  decrease 
of  9.6  per  cent.  For  the  month  of 
May  alone,  the  tax  bill  of  the  Class  I 
railroads  amounted  to  $22,388,350,  a 
decrease  of  $2,061,482  under  May,  1932. 

Sixty-four  Class  I  railroads  failed  to 
earn  expenses  and  taxes  in  the  first 
five  months  of  1933,  of  which  16  were 
in  the  Eastern,  12  in  the  Southern  and 
36  in  the  Western  District. 

Class  I  railroads  for  the  month  of 
May  alone  had  a  net  railway  operating 
income  of  $40,693,072  which,  for  that 
month,  was  at  the  annual  rate  of  re- 
turn of  2.04  per  cent  on  their  property 
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investment.  In  May,  1932,  their  net 
railway  operating  income  was  $11,665,- 
702  or  0.58  per  cent. 

Gross  operating  revenues  for  the 
month  of  May  amounted  to  $255,255,- 
756  compared  with  $251,921,717  in  May, 
1932,  an  increase  of  1.3  per  cent.  Op- 
erating expenses  in  May  totaled  $181,- 
584,038  compared  with  $205,222,152  in 
the  same  month  in  1932,  a  decrease  of 
11.5  per  cent. 

Eastern  District:  Class  I  railroads  in 
the  Eastern  District  for  the  first  five 
months  in  1933  had  a  net  railway  op- 
erating income  of  $72,317,552  which  was 
at  the  annual  rate  of  return  of  1.62 
per  cent  on  their  property  investment. 
For  the  same  period  in  1932,  their  net 


Southern  District  for  the  first  five 
months  in  1933  amounted  to  $156,545,- 
856,  a  decrease  of  8.3  per  cent  under 
the  same  period  in  1932,  while  operat- 
ing expenses  totaled  $118,316,549,  a  de- 
crease of  16.6  per  cent. 

Class  I  railroads  in  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict for  the  month  of  May  had  a  net 
railway  operating  income  of  $5,589,445 
compared  with  an  operating  deficit  of 
$320,771  in  May,  1932. 

Western  District:  Class  I  railroads 
in  the  Western  District  for  the  first 
five  months  in  1933  had  a  net  railway 
operating  income  of  $1,717,793.  which 
was  at  the  annual  rate  of  return  of  0.06 
per  cent  on  their  property  investment. 
For  the  same  five  months  in  1932,  the 


Month  of  May 

1933  1932  Per  Cent 

Total  operating  revenues   $  255,255,756      $  251,921,717  1.3  Inc. 

Total  operating  expenses                       181,584,038  205,222,152  11.5  Dec. 

Taxes                                                   22,388,350  24,449,832  8.4  Dec. 

Net  railway  operating  income                   40,693,072  11,665,702  248.8  Inc. 

Operating  ratio — per  cent                                71.14  81.46 

Rate  of  return  on  property 

investment                                                 2.04%  .58% 


Five  months  ended  May  31 

Total  operating  revenues   $1,136,926,253  $1,339,825,485  15.1  Dec. 

Total  operating  expenses                      883,621,639  1.069.588,880  17.4  Dec. 

Taxes                                                  110,541,002  122.220,430  9.6  Dec. 

Net  railway  operating  income                   93,431,647  97.313,173  4.0  Dec. 

Operating  ratio — per  cent                                77.72  79.83 

Rate  of  return  on  property 

investment                                                 1.06%  1.10% 


railway  operating  income  was  $81,034,- 
163  or  1.82  per  cent  on  their  property 
investment.  Gross  operating  revenues 
of  the  Class  I  railroads  in  the  Eastern 
District  for  the  first  five  months  of  1933 
totaled  $583,264,868,  a  decrease  of  16.5 
per  cent  below  the  corresponding  pe- 
riod in  1932,  while  operating  expenses 
totaled  $432,909,743,  a  decrease  of  19 
per  cent  under  the  same  period  in  1932. 

Class  I  railroads  in  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict for  the  month  of  May  had  a  net 
railway  operating  income  of  $23,212,- 
638  compared  with  $13,109,256  in  May, 
1932. 

Southern  District:  Class  I  railroads 
in  the  Southern  District  for  the  first 
five  months  of  1933  had  a  net  railway 
operating  income  of  $19,396,302,  which 
was  at  the  annual  rate  of  return  of  1.38 
per  cent  on  their  property  investment. 
For  the  same  period  in  1932,  their  net 
railway  operating  income  amounted  to 
$8,900,389,  which  was  at  the  annual  rate 
of  return  of  0.63  per  cent  on  their  prop- 
erty investment.  Gross  operating  rev- 
enues of  the  Class  I  railroads  in  the 


railroads  in  that  district  had  a  net  rail- 
way operating  income  of  $7,378,621, 
which  was  at  the  annual  rate  of  return 
of  0.25  per  cent  on  their  property  in- 
vestment. Gross  operating  revenues  of 
the  Class  I  railroads  in  the  Western 
District  for  the  first  five  months  period 
in  1933  amounted  to  $397,115,529,  a  de- 
crease of  15.7  per  cent  under  the  same 
period  in  1932,  while  operating  expenses 
totaled  $332,395,347,  a  decrease  of  15.5 
per  cent  compared  with  the  same  period 
in  1932. 

For  the  month  of  May  alone,  the 
Class  I  railroads  in  the  Western  Dis- 
trict reported  a  net  railway  operating 
income  of  $11,890,989.  The  same  roads 
in  May,  1932,  had  a  net  railway  operat- 
ing deficit  of  $1,122,783. 


New  Officers  Nominated  for 
A.S.  of  M.E. 

The  following  have  been  nominated 
as  officers  of  American  Society  of  Me- 
chanical Engineers  for  1934:  President, 
Paul  Doty,  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Registration,  St.   Paul;  vice-presidents. 


H.  L.  Doolittle,  designing  engineer, 
Southern  California  Edison  Co.,  Los 
Angeles;  William  L.  Batt,  president, 
S.K.F.  Industries,  Inc.,  New  York; 
Ely  C.  Hutchinson,  president,  Edge 
Moor  Iron  Co.,  Edge  Moor,  Delaware; 
Elliott  H.  Whitlock,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
(formerly  research  professor,  Mechan- 
ical Engineering  Stevens  Inst,  of  Tech., 
Hoboken,  N.  J.);  managers,  James  M. 
Todd,  consulting  engineer,  New  Or- 
leans; Ernest  L.  Ohle,  professor  me- 
chanical engineering,  Washington  Uni- 
versity, St.  Louis;  James  A.  Hall,  pro- 
fessor mechanical  engineering,  Brown 
University,  Providence. 


I.C.C.  Approves  Pooling 

The  I.C.C.  has  given  its  approval  to 
contracts  providing  for  the  operation  of 
three  pooled  passenger  trains  daily  in 
lieu  of  five  now  operated  between  Seat- 
tle and  Portland  by  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific, the  Great  Northern  and  the  Ore- 
gon-Washington. The  commission  has 
also  approved  a  proposed  pooling  of 
passenger  service,  division  of  earnings 
and  interchangeability  of  tickets  be- 
tween the  Wisconsin  Central,  the  Soo 
Line,  Chicago  &  North  Western  and 
the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  & 
Omaha,  covering  service  between  Du- 
luth,  Minn.,  Superior,  Wis.,  and  Lake 
region  points  on  the  one  hand  and  Chi- 
cago and  Milwaukee  on  the  other. 

Bus  and  Truck  Regulation  Conference 

An  interstate  conference  to  consider 
the  problem  of  uniform  regulations  for 
buses  and  trucks  among  sixteen  north- 
eastern states  will  meet  in  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania,  October  20  and  21.  This 
conference  is  being  organized  by  the 
American  Legislators'  Association  at 
the  request  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legis- 
lature. The  conference  will  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  legislatures  of 
these  states  for  uniform  legislation  on 
these  subjects. 

More  Mileage  to  be  Abandoned 

The  Oregon-Washington  Railroad  & 
Navigation  Co.  has  asked  authorization 
by  the  I.C.C.  to  abandon  23  miles  of 
branch  line  extending  from  Vale  to 
Brogan,  Ore. 

The  Burlington  has  secured  author- 
ity to  abandon  45  miles  of  branch  line 
extending  from  a  point  near  Atchison, 
Kan.,  to  Rulo,  Neb. 

Co-ordinated  Service  in  Ohio 

The  New  York  Central  and  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  have  jointly  rear- 
ranged their  train  service  between  De- 
troit, Toledo  and  Columbus.  Instead  of 
the  usual  six  trains  the  two  roads  will 
cooperate  in  operating  four  trains  and 
tickets  will  be  sold  with  the  names  of 
both  railroads  on  them. 
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A  Way  to  Reduce  the  Cost  of  Drawbar  Pull? 


On  a  modern  locomotive  without  a  feed  water 
heater,   out  of  every   $100   spent   for  fuel — 

$58  goes  out  the  stack  in  exhaust 
steam,  $35  is  lost  through  radiation, 
resistance,  etc.,  leaving  only  $7 
transformed  into  work  at  the  draw- 
bar. 

Applying  an  Elesco  feed  water  heater  raises 
the  $7  figure  for  drawbar  pull  to  $8  and,  in 
some  cases,  more  ....  accomplished  by  pass- 
ing a  portion  of  the  exhaust  steam,  otherwise 


wasted,  through  the  feed  water  heater,  where 
its  heat  is  absorbed  by  the  boiler  feed  water. 
This  means  a  fuel,  saving  of  12  to  15  per  cent 
and  a  15  per  cent  saving  in  water  through  the 
return  of  condensate  to  the  tender. 
With  the  same  fuel  consumption  there  is  a  15 
per  cent  increase  in  the  sustained  boiler 
capacity. 

These  are  positive  savings  that  are  reflected  in 
lowered  operating  costs  ....  never  before  so 
necessary  as  they  are  today.  Write  for  detailed 
information. 


Superheaters 
American  Throttles 
Feed  Water  Heaters 
Exhaust  Steam  Injectors 
Superheated  Steam  Pyrometers 


THE  SUPERHEATER  COMPANY 


60  East  42nd  Street 
NEW  YORK 


Representative  of  American  Throttle  Company,  Inc. 


Peoples  Gas  Building 
CHICAGO 


A -781 


Canada:  The  Superheater  Company  Limited,  Montreal 
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Car  Loadings  to  Increase  Ten  Per  Cent 

Freight  car  loadings  in  the  third 
quarter  of  1933  will  be  approximately 
ten  per  cent  above  actual  loading  in 
the  same  quarter  in  1932,  according  to 
estimates  compiled  by  the  thirteen 
Shippers'  Regional  Advisory  Boards. 
This  estimate,  which  is  the  first  to 
show  an  increase  in  any  quarter  since 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1929,  is  based  on 
reports  received  from  approximately 
20,000  shippers  as  the  result  of  a  ques- 
tionnaire sent  to  them  by  the  boards. 

Of  the  thirteen  Shippers'  Regional 
Advisory  Boards,  the  territories  of 
which  cover  the  entire  United  States, 
twelve  reported  an  increase  in  the  es- 
timated car  loadings  for  the  third  quar- 
ter of  this  year  compared  with  the 
same  period  in  1932,  and  only  one,  the 
Trans-Missouri-Kansas  Board,  reported 
a  decrease  due  to  reduction  in  the  grain 


ricultural  implements  and  vehicles  oth- 
er than  automobiles,  automobiles,  trucks 
and  parts,  fertilizers,  paper,  paperboard 
and  prepared  roofing,  chemicals  and 
explosives,  and  canned  goods,  which  in- 
cludes all  canned  food  products. 

The  six  commodities  for  which  re- 
ductions are  estimated  are:  all  grain, 
hay,  straw  and  alfalfa,  potatoes,  gravel, 
sand  and  stone,  petroleum  and  petro- 
leum products,  and  cement. 

Of  the  commodities  for  which  in- 
creases are  estimated  in  the  third  quar- 
ter, compared  with  the  same  period  last 
year,  those  showing  the  largest  in- 
creases are  ore  and  concentrates  with 
92.5  per  cent;  automobiles,  trucks  and 
parts  with  49.1  per  cent;  iron  and  steel 
with  47.1  per  cent;  cotton  with  45.5 
per  cent;  machinery  and  boilers,  22.9 
per  cent,  and  coal  and  coke,  11.7  per 
cent. 


Actual  Loadings         Est.  Loadings  Per  Cent 


Shippers'  Adv.  Board  1932  1933  Increase 

Allegheny    456,098  533,441  17.0 

Atlantic  States    437,561  461,356  5.4 

Central  West    165,364  178,398  7.9 

Great  Lakes    219,129  284,500  29.8 

Mid-West    570.861  611,813  7.2 

New  England    82,450  85,809  4.1 

Northwest    195.138  262,779  34.7 

Ohio  Valley    493,560  554.743  12.4 

Pacific  Coast    173.954  185,494  6.6 

Pacific  Northwest    121,439  131,927  8.6 

Southeast    332,921  356,523  7.1 

Southwest    294,311  304,011  3.3 

Trans-Missouri-Kansas    . .  298,982  273,283      Decrease  8.6 


TOTAL   3,841,768  4,224,077  10.0  Increase 


crop  in  that  territory. 

Each  of  the  thirteen  Shippers'  Ad- 
visory Boards  prepares  car  loading  es- 
timates covering  29  principal  commodi- 
ties, which  constitute  over  ninety  per 
cent  of  the  total  carload  traffic.  The 
tabulation  below  shows  the  total  load- 
ings for  each  district  for  the  third  quar- 
ter of  1932,  the  estimated  loadings  for 
the  third  quarter  of  1933,  and  the  per- 
centage of  increase  or  decrease. 

Of  the  twenty-nine  commodities  cov- 
ered in  the  forecast,  it  is  anticipated 
that  twenty-three  will  show  an  increase 
in  loadings  in  the  third  quarter  of  1933 
compared  with  the  same  period  in  1932. 
They  are:  flour,  meal  and  other  mill 
products,  cotton,  cotton  seed  and  prod- 
ucts, except  oil;  citrus,  other  fresh 
fruits,  fresh  vegetables  other  than  po- 
tatoes, live  stock,  poultry  and  dairy 
products,  coal  and  coke,  ore  and  con- 
centrates, salt,  lumber  and  lumber  prod- 
ucts, sugar,  syrup  and  molasses,  iron 
and  steel,  machinery  and  boilers,  brick 
ajid  clay  products,  lime  and  plaster,  ag- 


Pennsylvania  Speeds  Up  Trains 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  cut 
the  running  time  on  its  no  extra  fare 
trains  between  New  York  and  Chicago. 
Passengers  leaving  New  York  at  11 
p.m.  Eastern  Standard  Time,  on  the 
"Rainbow,"  instead  of  arriving  in  Chi- 
cago at  7:30  p.m.,  Central  Time,  will 
get  there  on  the  "Progress  Limited" 
at  5:30  p.m. 

The  running  time  of  the  "Golden 
Arrow"  in  both  directions  will  also  be 
shortened  by  half  an  hour.  Leaving 
Chicago  at  2:05  p.m.  instead  of  2  p.m., 
Central  Time,  and  arriving  in  New 
York  at  11:15  a.m.  instead  of  11:45  a.m., 
Eastern  Standard  Time,  the  trip  will 
be  made  in  20  hours  and  10  minutes 
instead  of  twenty  hours  and  45  min- 
utes as  at  present. 

Westbound,  the  "Golden  Arrow"  will 
continue  to  leave  New  York  at  3:40 
p.m.,  but  arrive  in  Chicago  at  10:50 
a.m.,  or  35  minutes  earlier  than  the 
present  schedule,  making  the  running 
time  twenty  hours  and  ten  minutes. 


Texas  Road  Cuts  Rates  to  Meet 
Truck  Competition 

Reductions  approximating  forty  per 
cent  in  class  rates  on  the  International- 
Great  Northern  between  San  Antonio 
and  Laredo  have  been  authorized  by 
the  Railroad  Commission,  the  cuts  to 
become  effective  July  1  and  to  continue 
for  six  months.  The  reduction  was 
made  in  order  to  meet  truck  competi- 
tion. 


Lamme  Medal  Awarded  Originator  of 
Bi-Way  System 

The  Benjamin  Garver  Lamme  medal, 
which  is  awarded  annually  by  Ohio 
State  University  to  one  of  its  gradu- 
ates who  has  made  an  outstanding  con- 
tribution to  the  electrical  industry,  this 
year  was  bestowed  on  Norman  W. 
Storer,  consulting  engineer  of  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.  Mr. 
Storer  was  the  originator  of  the  Bi- 
Way  System,  a  subway  conveyance 
which  would  revolutionize  mass  trans- 
portation in  cities  and  which  was  ex- 
tensively described  and  illustrated  in 
the  June,  1932,  issue  of  this  publica- 
tion. 


Uniform  Code  for  Trucks  Being 
Considered 

Common  and  contract  truck  carriers 
operating  only  for-hire  trucks,  through 
their  national  organization,  American 
Highway  Freight  Association,  has  set 
up  a  uniform  code  for  stabilization  of 
truck  rates,  maximum  working  hours, 
requirements  for  profitable  operation, 
and  consideration  for  railroads  as  well 
as  truckers  and  public  through  elimina- 
tion of  trucking  at  a  loss,  brokerage 
hauling  and  rate  cutting.  The  associa- 
tion called  a  meeting  to  be  held  at  the 
Palmer  House  in  Chicago  on  July  11 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  affiliation 
and  approval  to  the  program  by  all 
state  and  local  trucking  associations 
which  represent  for-hire  companies. 


Los  Angeles  Meeting  of  the  Pacific 
Railway  Club 

On  the  evening  of  June  16th,  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Pacific  Railway 
Club,  which  is  held  in  Los  Angeles, 
convened  at  the  Hotel  Alexandria.  Her- 
bert Lapham,  manager  of  the  Santa  Fe 
Land  Improvement  Company,  was  the 
speaker  of  the  evening  and  his  subject 
was  "The  Railroad  Man  and  His  Job." 
As  W.  C.  Kendall,  Chairman  of  the 
Car  Service  Division  of  the  American 
Railway  Association,  who  was  sched- 
uled to  talk  on  "The  Present  Position 
of  the  Railroads,"  was  unable  to  be 
present,  several  other  speakers  were 
substituted  who  spoke  on  various  sub- 
jects extemporaneously.  When  it  was 
announced  at  the  meeting  that  Joseph 
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B.  Eastman  had  been  appointed,  by  the 
President  as  Federal  Coordinator  of 
the  railroads,  a  motion  was  made  and 
the  following  telegram  forwarded  to 
Mr.  Eastman:  "The  Pacific  Railway 
Club,  for  its  membership  of  six  hun- 
dred executives,  officials,  and  employes 
of  Pacific  Coast  railroads,  at  its  one 
hundred  and  ninety-third  meeting  to- 
night, offers  its  full  cooperation  to  you 
in  your  efforts  to  do  all  the  things  that 
must  be  done  to  continue  the  railroads 
as  the  country's  principal  and  irreplace- 
able transportation  facility." 

At  this  meeting  it  was  suggested  that 
a  club  be  organized  at  Los  Angeles, 
of  all  those  interested  in  railroad  work 
and  that  this  organization  should  be- 
come affiliated  with  the  Pacific  Rail- 
road Club,  and  that  the  Pacific  Rail- 
road Club  should  then  hold  at  least  two 
meetings  a  year  in  Los  Angeles  rather 
than  the  one  which  they  do  now.  The 
thought  was  that  such  an  arrangement 
would  bring  the  northern  railroad  men 
and  those  in  the  Los  Angeles  territory 
closer  together. 

It  is  the  suggestion  of  this  publica- 
tion that  if  the  directors  of  the  Pacific 
Railroad  Club  act  favorably  on  this  sug- 
gestion that  the  Los  Angeles  division 
should  then  be  called  Pacific  Railway 
Club,  Southern  California  Division, 
and  that  arrangements  be  made  that 
the  dues  to  the  latter  should  in  part 
go  to  carrying  on  the  work  of  the 
parent  organization  and  part  to  the 
local  activities. 


Railroad  Credit  Corporation  Liquidating 

Net  revenues  derived  from  the  emer- 
gency rates  granted  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  under  Ex  Parte 
103  and  received  by  the  roads  partici- 
pating in  the  plan  administered  by  the 
Railroad  Credit  Corporation,  amounted 
to  $74,744,279  in  the  15  months  ended 
on  March  31,  1933,  that  the  plan  was 
in  operation,  according  to  a  report  sub- 
mitted to  the  Commission. 

For  the  fifteen  months  period  ter- 
minating March  31,  1933,  the  roads  paid 
to  the  Railroad  Credit  Corporation  the 
revenues  derived  from  the  emergency 
rates  and  loans  were  made  by  the  Cor- 
poration to  prevent  defaults  in  fixed  in- 
terest obligations.  Beginning  on  April 
1,  however,  the  roads  retain  such  rev- 
enue and  are  to  continue  to  do  so  un- 
til September  30,  1933,  when  the  emer- 
gency rates  terminate. 

Of  the  $74,744,279  received  in  the  15 
months  period,  Railroad  Credit  Cor- 
poration made  loans  amounting  to  $73,- 
691,368,  of  which  $1,472,339  has  been 
repaid.  This  leaves  outstanding  loans 
amounting  to  $72,219,029.  As  the  bor- 
rowing roads  repay  this  money  it  will 
be   distributed   from   time   to   time  to 


member  lines.  The  first  distribution 
will  be  made  on  July  IS,  at  which  time 
they  will  receive  four  per  cent  of  the 
amounts  they  have  paid  in. 

Construction  and 
Equipment 

Many  of  the  roads  who  have  been 
claiming  that  their  equipment  was  in 
excellent  shape,  with  ample  in  storage 
in  good  condition,  are  already  begin- 
ning to  feel  the  necessity  of  rushing 
repairs  and  also  questioning  whether 
they  are  not  going  to  find  themselves 
short  if  the  present  unprecedented  up- 
turn in  traffic  continues. 

On  June  1,  the  New  York  Central  re- 
ports showed  that  the  road  had  963,  or 
38.8  per  cent  of  its  locomotives  in  need 
of  repair  and  that  24.6  per  cent  of  its 
freight  cars  on  line  were  undergoing  or 
awaiting  repairs.  To  meet  this  situation 
the  road  has  materially  increased  its 
shop  forces.  In  July  the  road  had  6,380 
shopmen  as  compared  with  3,502  in 
March. 

The  Pennsylvania  has  announced  that 
in  order  to  meet  present  and  prospective 
needs  it  is  starting  in  July  an  aug- 
mented program  of  maintenance  and  re- 
pairs to  both  track  and  equipment.  In 
maintenance  of  way  the  chief  additional 
activities  are  being  concentrated  on  bal- 
last cleaning,  improving  the  surface  of 
track,  and  increased  renewals  of  rails 
and  ties.  This  carrier  has  ordered  12,- 
460  tons  of  rail  from  the  U.  S.  Steel 
Corporation,  9,790  tons  from  Bethlehem 
Steel  Co.  and  1,250  tons  from  the  In- 
land Steel  Co.  In  the  equipment  de- 
partment activities  will  principally  be 
increased,  repairs  to  locomotives  and 
cars,  and  the  installation  of  air  condi- 
tioning apparatus  in  passenger  cars. 
5,150  cars  are  scheduled  to  be  taken 
from  storage  for  repairs  in  addition,  to 
the  5,600  previously  scheduled.  All  cars 
on  the  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Wash- 
ington trains  are  to  be  air  conditioned. 
For  the  Washington  to  New  York  serv- 
ice the  road  has  already  installed  equip- 
ment on  91  cars,  consisting  of  35 
coaches,  17  smoking  cars,  34  parlor  cars 
and  5  diners.  When  the  cars  are 
equipped  for  the  Philadelphia  service 
the  road  will  have  in  service  over  200 
air-conditioned  cars. 

The  Reading  is  increasing  its  main- 
tenance program  for  July  by  putting 
back  to  work  upwards  of  400  men.  The 
larger  part  of  the  work  will  be  in  re- 
pairs to  freight  cars  and  motive  power 
but  some  additional  maintenance  of  way 
work  will  be  undertaken. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  is  adding 
about  500  men  to  its  forces.  Two  hun- 
dred have  been  added  at  the  Mount 
Clare  shops.    The  roads  in  the  north- 


west are  doing  considerable  work  in  re- 
conditioning their  cars  anticipating 
heavy  grain  movements.  The  Great 
Northern  on  July  10,  put  235  shopmen 
back  to  work  at  Hillyard,  156  at  St. 
Cloud  and  457  at  St.  Paul. 

The  Southern  Pacific  has  placed  2,952 
shopmen  on  a  five  day  basis  instead  of 
three  that  has  prevailed  during  the  last 
two  years.  The  Oregon  Short  Line  on 
June  5,  re-employed  450  men  in  its 
shops  at  Pocatello,  Idaho.  The  Rock 
Island  reopened  its  Silvis  shops,  which 
had  been  closed  since  March  10,  on 
July  5,  giving  employment  to  about 
750  men.  This  road  has  also  increased 
materially  its  maintenance  forces,  240 
men  having  been  added,  it  is  reported, 
to  the  section  forces  in  Arkansas. 

The  A.  R.  A.  figures  are  showing 
considerable  increase  in  equipment  need- 
ing repair  also  a  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  surplus  cars  available  for  service. 
On  June  1,  the  Class  I  railroads  had 
303,758  freight  cars  in  need  of  repair 
or  14.7  per  cent  of  the  number  on  line. 
This  is  an  increase  of  16,771  cars  above 
the  number  in  need  of  repair  on  May  1, 
at  which  time  there  were  286,987  or  13.8 
per  cent.  Freight  cars  in  need  of  heavy 
repairs  on  June  1,  totaled  218,262  or 
10.6  per  cent,  an  increase  of  13,814  cars 
compared  with  the  number  in  need  of 
such  repairs  on  May  1,  while  freight 
cars  in  need  of  light  repairs  totaled  85,- 
496,  or  4.1  per  cent,  an  increase  of 
2,957  compared  with  May  1. 

Locomotives  in  need  of  classified  re- 
pairs on  June  1,  totaled  11,103  or  21.9 
per  cent  of  the  number  on  line.  This 
was  an  increase  of  360  compared  with 
the  number  in  need  of  such  repairs  on 
May  1,  at  which  time  there  were  10,743 
or  21.2  per  cent.  Class  I  railroads  on 
June  1,  had  8,056  serviceable  locomo- 
tives in  storage  compared  with  8,783 
on  May  1. 

In  the  first  two  weeks  of  June  alone 
there  was  a  decrease  of  almost  five  and 
one  half  per  cent  in  the  number  of  sur- 
plus cars  available  for  service  and  fig- 
ures when  available  will  show  a  still 
greater  drop  by  the  middle  of  July. 

Many  other  orders  of  various  types 
have  been  placed  during  the  past  month 
or  so  for  equipment.  Outstanding 
among  these,  from  the  standpoint  of 
public  interest,  have  been  the  new  light 
weight,  stream  line  three  unit  passen- 
ger trains  ordered  by  the  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington &  Quincy  from  the  Edward  G. 
Budd  Mfg.  Co.  and  the  Union  Pacific 
from  the  Pullman  Car  &  Mfg.  Co.  and 
the  five  new  sample  50-ton  all-steel  box 
cars  ordered  by  the  American  Railway 
Association  from  the  Pressed  Steel  Car 
Co. 

The  Lackawanna  has  ordered  nine 
Diesel  oil-electric  drill  engines,  six  from 
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American  Locomotive  Co.,  and  three 
from  the  Ingersoll-Rand  Co.  Those 
built  by  American  will  be  equipped  with 
single  unit  600  horse  power  engines  and 
the  other  three  with  two  325  horse 
power  engines.  These  new  engines  will 
be  used  for  drilling  in  the  passenger 
stations  at  Hoboken  and  Scranton  and 
for  light  industrial  switching  in  Jersey 
City. 

Other  locomotive  orders  include  two 
2-8-2  type  for  the  Durham  &  Southern, 
one  2-6-0  type  for  the  Philippine  Ry. 
and  two  2-9-2  type  for  the  United  Fruit 
Co.  to  be  built  by  the  Baldwin  Locomo- 
tive Works.  The  United  Slates  Navy 
Department  has  ordered  two  35-ton 
Diesel-electric  switching  engines  from 
the  Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co. 

The  Cudahy  Packing  Co.  has  ordered 
200  underframes  for  refrigerator  cars 
from  Pullman;  the  National  Refining 
Co.  has  ordered  ten  18.000  gallon,  three 
compartment,  tank  cars  and  the  Shaw- 
inigan  Products  Corp.  three  aluminum 
8.000  gallon  tank  cars  from  the  Gen- 
eral American  Transportation  Corp. 
These  last  mentioned  cars  will  be  used 
to  haul  glacial  acetic  acid,  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  long-fiber  rayon.  The 
Ethyl  Gasoline  Co.  has  also  ordered 
twelve  special  tank  cars  from  General. 
Six  of  6,000  gallons  and  six  of  3.000 
gallons  capacity. 

The  Philippine  Ry.  has  ordered  35 
cane  cars  from  the  Magor  Car  Corpora- 
tion. The  Lehigh  &  New  England  will 
convert  40  hopper  coal  cars  to  special 
cars  for  handling  bulk  cement  at  its 
Pen  Argyl  shops.  Work  on  20  of  these 
will  start  at  once  and  the  balance  in 
time  to  be  ready  for  service  next  spring. 
This  road  has  previously  converted  60 
cars  in  a  similar  manner. 

Orders  recently  placed  for  rails  and 
track  fastenings  in  addition  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania's mentioned  above  include  the 
following:  Canadian  National,  50,000 
tons  with  Dominion  Steel  &  Coal  Corp. 
and  30,000  tons  with  Algoma  Steel 
Corp.;  Brazilian  Government,  38,000 
tons  rails  and  accessories  with  U.  S. 
Steel  Products  Co.;  Seaboard  Air  Line, 
8.170  tons  of  rail  and  480,000  tie  plates 
with  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  R.  R. 
Co.  and  3,300  tons  of  rails  and  120,000 
tie  plates  with  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.; 
Norfolk  &  Western,  7,500  tons  with 
Carnegie  Steel  Co.  and  2.500  tons  with 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.;  Southern  Ry., 
1200  tons  with  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  & 
R.  R.  Co.;  St.  Louis-San  Francisco, 
4,100  tons  with  Tennessee;  Delaware  & 
Hudson,  3,000  tons  with  Bethlehem; 
New  York  Central,  5,000  tons  with  U. 
S.  Steel  Corp.,  2,000  tons  with  Bethle- 
hem and  1,290  tons  with  Inland  Steel 
Co.  The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  has  or- 
dered 1,000  tons  of  fastenings  and  the 


Erie,  it  is  reported,  is  releasing  6,000 
tons  of  rails  on  last  year's  purchase. 

The  last  of  June  the  Bessemer  & 
Lake  Erie  sold  1,400  gondola  cars  to  the 
Greenville  Steel  Car  Co.  who  will  scrap 
them.  This  carrier  also  sold  17  loco- 
motives for  scrap.  The  Pennsylvania- 
Conley  Tank  Car  Corp.  sold  335  tank 
cars  for  scrap. 

This  month  the  Roberts  &  Schaefer 
Co.  of  Chicago  secured  a  contract  from 
the  Detroit  &  Toledo  Shore  Line  for  a 
large  capacity  "N  &  W"  type  multiple 
track  electric  cinder  plant  for  the  To- 
ledo terminal. 

The  contract  for  the  construction  of 
a  new  pier  at  the  Port  of  Baltimore,  to 
replace  three  smaller  ones  destroyed  by 
fire  last  summer,  has  been  awarded  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  Sinclair  & 
Grigg  of  Philadelphia.  The  new  pier 
will  be  a  double-deck  structure  930  feet 
long  and  223  feet  wide,  with  two  de- 
pressed tracks  in  the  center,  double- 
track  apron  on  one  side,  and  a  single 
track  apron  on  the  other  side.  The 
second  floor  will  be  devoted  to  storage 
space  of  which  there  will  be  a  total  of 
135,000  square  feet.  Work  will  be 
started  at  once.  The  contract  includes 
the  dredging  necessary  for  a  depth  of 
35  feet  of  water  on  each  side  of  the  pier, 
in  addition  to  the  removal  of  the  old 
piers  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4  which  were  placed 
out  of  commission  by  the  fire.  Four 
hundred  and  sixty  tons  of  steel  for  this 
work  has  been  ordered  from  the  Mc- 
Clintic-Marshall  Company. 

Changes  in  Personnel 

Executive  &  Operating 

Joseph  Mills,  former  manager  of  the 
Detroit  Municipal  Ry.,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Manila  Railroad  in  the 
Philippine  Islands. 

After  forty-eight  years  of  service  with 
the  company,  William  Phillips,  manager 
of  the  industrial  department  of  the 
Canadian  National,  has  retired  at  his 
own  request.  Mr.  Phillips  joined  the 
company  in  1885  and  has  occupied  many 
offices  on  various  parts  of  the  system. 
From  1911  to  1916  and  from  1920  to 
1925  he  was  European  manager  of  the 
company  at  London.  C.  S.  Gzowski, 
chief  engineer  of  construction,  has  been 
appointed  acting  manager  of  the  indus- 
trial and  natural  resources  department. 
In  addition  he  will  continue  his  posi- 
tion as  chief  engineer  of  construction. 

Charles  E.  Ewing,  president  of  the 
Reading  Co.,  has  been  authorized  by 
the  I.C.C.  to  serve  in  a  like  capacity 
and  as  a  director  of  the  Central  Rail- 
road of  New  Jersey. 

William  L.  White,  general  manager 
of  the  Yosemite  Valley  Ry.,  Merced, 
Calif.,  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
American   Short   Line   Railroad  Asso- 


ciation, succeeding  the  late  Bird  M. 
Robinson. 

J.  O.  Hackenberg  has  been  granted 
a  temporary  leave  of  absence  from  the 
service  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to 
become  general  manager  of  the  Atlan- 
tic City  Railroad.  In  this  new  position 
he  will  be  in  complete  charge  of  the 
operation  of  the  consolidated  lines  of 
the  West  Jersey  &  Seashore  Railroad 
and  the  Atlantic  City  Railroad  in  South 
Jersey.  He  has  been  general  superin- 
tendent of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad's 
Philadelphia  Terminal  general  division, 
which  heretofore  embraced  the  West 
Jersey  &  Seashore  Railroad.  His  office 
is  in  Camden.  Mr.  Hackenberg  will 
have  on  his  staff  J.  S.  Goodman,  assis- 
tant to  the  general  manager,  and  B.  H. 
Hudson,  superintendent.  Mr.  Goodman 
formerly  held  the  position  of  superin- 
tendent of  the  Atlantic  City  Railroad 
of  the  Reading  System,  and  Mr.  Hud- 
son was  superintendent  of  the  West 
Jersey  &  Seashore  Railroad  of  the 
Pennsylvania  System. 

Carroll  Miller  of  Pennsylvania  has 
been  appointed  a  member  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission. 

Coincidentally  with  the  retirement,  on 
July  1,  of  Herbert  M.  Carson,  general 
superintendent  of  the  Central  Pennsyl- 
vania general  division  at  Williamsport, 
the  following  changes  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  operating  department  of  the 
Pennsylvania  were  made:  H.  H.  Gar- 
rigues,  general  superintendent  of  the 
Eastern  Pennsylvania  general  division 
at  Harrisburg,  succeeded  Mr.  Carson 
at  Williamsport;  J.  A.  Appleton,  gen- 
eral superintendent  of  the  Lake  divi- 
sion at  Cleveland,  became  general  su- 
perintendent of  the  Eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania general  division  at  Harrisburg; 
F.  L.  Dobson,  superintendent  of  the 
Philadelphia  Terminal  division,  was  ad- 
vanced to  general  superintendent  of  the 
Lake  division,  and  J.  C.  White,  super- 
intendent of  the  Eastern  division  at 
Pittsburgh,  became  superintendent  of 
the  Philadelphia  Terminal  division  in 
Philadelphia;  H.  T.  Frushour,  super- 
intendent of  the  St.  Louis  division,  with 
headquarters  at  Terre  Haute,  Indiana, 
went  to  Pittsburgh  as  superintendent 
of  the  Eastern  division,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  J.  G.  Sheaffer,  superintendent 
of  the  Logansport  division;  F.  C.  Wil- 
kinson, trainmaster  on  special  duty  in 
the  general  offices  at  Philadelphia,  was 
advanced  to  superintendent  of  the  Lo- 
gansport division,  succeeding  Mr.  Sheaf- 
fer; Ivan  B.  Sinclair,  superintendent  of 
the  Pittsburgh  division  at  Pittsburgh, 
became  a  special  agent  in  the  office  of 
the  vice-president  in  charge  of  the  Cen- 
tral Region  at  Pittsburgh;  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  T.  C.  Herbert,  superintendent 
of  the  Panhandle  division  at  Pittsburgh; 
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C.  E.  Adams,  superintendent  of  the  To- 
ledo division,  went  to  Pittsburgh  as 
superintendent  of  the  Panhandle  divi- 
sion; E.  C.  Gegenheimer,  superintendent 
of  the  Wilkes-Barre  division  at  Sun- 
bury,  became  superintendent  of  the  To- 
ledo division,  and  C.  G.  Grove,  divi- 
sion engineer  on  the  Panhandle  divi- 
sion, was  promoted  to  superintendent  at 
Sunbury;  J.  C.  Poffenberger,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Maryland  division  at 
Wilmington,  became  engineer  mainte- 
nance of  way  of  the  Lake  division;  and 
was  succeeded  by  G.  S.  West,  super- 
intendent of  the  Erie  and  Ashtabula 
division  at  New  Castle,  Pa.;  C.  W.  Van 
Nort  was  advanced  from  division  en- 
gineer of  the  Pittsburgh  division  to  suc- 
ceed Mr.  West  at  New  Castle;  F.  H. 
Krick,  trainmaster  on  the  Panhandle 
division,  advances  to  superintendent  of 
the  Cleveland  division  at  Cleveland;  R. 
R.  Metheany,  engineer  maintenance  of 
way  at  Wilmington,  goes  to  Williams- 
port  in  a  similar  capacity;  likewise,  R. 
P.  Graham,  engineer  maintenance  of 
way  at  Williamsport,  is  transferred  to 
the  Southern  general  division  at  Wil- 
mington in  the  same  capacity. 

J.  J.  Moynihan,  superintendent  of 
transportation  of  the  Erie,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  new  position  of  superin- 
tendent of  car  service  and  P.  W.  John- 
ston, assistant  superintendent  of  trans- 
portation, has  been  promoted  to  super- 
intendent of  transportation. 

P.  S.  Lewis,  assistant  to  the  vice 
president  in  charge  of  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  Reading,  has  been 
appointed  general  superintendent  suc- 
ceeding V.  B.  Fisher,  who  has  been 
granted  a  leave  of  absence.  W.  W. 
Rhodes  has  been  appointed  assistant  to 
the  vice  president.  George  N.  Ewing, 
assistant  superintendent  of  the  Phila- 
delphia division,  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  succeeding  J.  C.  Peters, 
who  has  been  appointed  special  repre- 
sentative of  the  operating  and  traffic 
departments.  N.  N.  Baily,  assistant 
trainmaster  of  the  Reading  division  be- 
comes assistant  superintendent  of  the 
Philadelphia  division. 

T.  B.  Wilson,  president  of  the  Pacific 
Greyhound  Corporation  at  San  Fran- 
cisco has  resigned  to  become  vice  presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  the  Alaska 
Steamship  Co.,  with  headquarters  at 
Seattle.  W.  E.  Travis,  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Pacific 
Greyhound  Corp.  and  the  Pacific  Grey- 
hound Lines  has  been  elected  also  presi- 
dent. 


Financial  &  Legal 

Frank  N.  Hallstead,  general  paymas- 
ter of  the  Lackawanna  railroad,  retired 
July   1,  after  53  years  of  continuous 


service.  Having  served  exclusively  in 
the  paymaster's  department,  Mr.  Hall- 
stead's  record  with  the  Lackawanna 
likely  is  without  parallel  in  railroad  em- 
ployment. During  the  53  years  he  has 
disbursed  $1,169,390,576.39  to  employees 
of  the  Lackawanna  railroad  and  its  af- 
filiated coal  mining  interests.  More  than 
25,000,000  pay  checks  have  been  used  to 
make  those  disbursements.  Were  the 
amount  of  money  paid  by  Mr.  Hall- 
stead  to  Lackawanna  employees  laid 
end  to  end  in  dollar  bills  they  would 
extend  for  116,939  miles,  considerably 
more  than  ten  times  the  distance  around 
the  earth.  Arthur  Wilson,  assistant 
general  paymaster,  succeeded  Mr.  Hall- 
stead. 

Traffic 

The  Lackawanna  railroad  has  pro- 
moted several  officials  in  the  freight 
traffic  department.  A.  B.  Wallace  has 
become  assistant  to  the  general  freight 
traffic  manager;  Maurice  Williams,  as- 
sistant freight  traffic  manager,  succeed- 
ing Mr.  Wallace;  William  J.  Daily, 
general  freight  agent,  succeeding  Mr. 
Williams;  J.  F.  Rydene,  general  coal 
freight  agent,  succeeding  the  late  Ed- 
ward S.  Giles.  The  headquarters  of 
these  officials  will  be  at  New  York. 

Mr.  Williams,  a  native  of  England, 
entered  railway  service  with  the  Lon- 
don &  Northwestern  railroad,  at  Liver- 
pool. Coming  to  America  in  1898,  he 
was  employed  by  several  western  rail- 
roads, later  by  steamship  companies. 
He  entered  Lackawanna  service  in  1907 
as  rate  clerk  in  the  freight  department. 
After  successive  promotions,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams was  appointed  general  freight 
agent  in  April,  1929. 

Mr.  Daily  entered  railway  service  in 
1897  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.  He  became 
chief  tariff  clerk  of  the  Lackawanna  in 
1908,  later  assistant  general  freight 
agent.  He  also  was  chairman  of  the 
tariff  advisory  committee  of  the  Trunk 
Lines  Association  from  1923  to  1931. 

Mr.  Rydene  started  with  the  Lacka- 
wanna in  1902  at  New  York.  He  be- 
came chief  clerk  to  the  general  eastern 
freight  agent  in  1908  and  in  1911  he 
was  appointed  city  freight  agent  in 
Brooklyn.  Mr.  Rydene  was  promoted 
to  coal  freight  agent  in  March  of  this 
year. 

One  of  the  veteran  railroad  traffic  of- 
ficials of  the  country  closed  his  career 
July  1,  when  Rodney  Macdonough,  New 
England  passenger  agent  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania, retired  under  the  pension  rules 
after  nearly  half  a  century  of  service. 

A  native  of  Middlctown,  Conn.,  Mr. 
Macdonough's  first  railroad  work  was 
in  Philadelphia.  He  was  soon  assigned 
New  England  territory,  where,  since 
1913,  he  has  been  dean  of  the  Penn- 


sylvania's passenger  staff.  His  place 
in  the  railroad's  Boston  office  will  be 
taken  by  his  assistant,  E.  R.  Comer, 
who  was  born  in  Newfield,  N.  J.,  and 
had  extensive  traffic  experience  at  At- 
lantic City,  Miami,  and  New  York  City, 
before  going  to  Boston  in  1929. 

J.  M.  Horn,  general  freight  agent  of 
the  Canadian  National  at  Winnipeg,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  freight  traffic 
manager.  W.  Hatley  has  been  promot- 
ed to  succeed  Mr.  Horn  and  F.  G. 
Adams,  chief  of  the  tariff  bureau,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  general  freight 
agent.  G.  E.  Truscott  has  been  appoint- 
ed chief  of  the  tariff  bureau. 

W.  L.  McMorris,  assistant  passenger 
traffic  manager  of  the  Seaboard  Air 
Line,  with  headquarters  at  Norfolk  has 
been  transferred  to  Atlanta  where  he 
will  assume  the  duties  of  Fred  Geissler, 
deceased. 

Edward  Hart,  Jr.,  assistant  freight 
traffic  manager  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio,  has  been  appointed  freight  traffic 
manager  of  that  road  and  the  Alton,  a 
new  position,  with  headquarters  at  Chi- 
cago. The  position  of  assistant  freight 
traffic  manager  has  been  abolished.  S. 
A.  Williams,  freight  traffic  manager  of 
the  Alton  has  been  appointed  general 
western  freight  agent  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  and  the  Alton  and  his  former 
position  on  the  Alton  has  been  abol- 
ished. 

The  Southern  Pacific  has  announced 
that  H.  A.  Hinshaw,  general  freight 
traffic  manager,  E.  W.  Clapp,  general 
passenger  traffic  manager  and  C.  L.  Mc- 
Faul,  passenger  traffic  manager  at  Los 
Angeles  will  retire  on  pensions  on  Au- 
gust 1st. 

H.  E.  Lounsbury,  general  freight 
agent  for  the  Oregon-Washington  R.  R. 
&  -Navigation  Co.  at  Portland,  Ore.,  has 
been  appointed  general  freight  and  pas- 
senger agent. 

Purchases  &  Stores 

Thomas  R.  Dickinson  has  been  ap- 
pointed purchasing  agent  of  the  Besse- 
mer &  Lake  Erie  and  Union  railroads. 

H.  C.  Young,  assistant  to  the  pur- 
chasing agent  of  the  Delaware  &  Hud- 
son has  been  appointed  assistant  pur- 
chasing agent  and  his  former  position 
has  been  abolished.  C.  Miles  Burpee, 
purchasing  engineer  has  been  appointed 
research  engineer,  a  new  position  cre- 
ated to  take  over  the  duties  of  purchas- 
ing engineer  and  tie  and  lumber  agent. 

Civil 

Edward  Wise,  Jr.,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  new  position  of  division  engineer 
of  the  Pensacola  division  of  the  Louis- 
ville &  Nashville.  He  was  formerly  in 
charge  of  the  grade  separation  work  at 
Birmingham. 
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F.  J.  Bishop  has  been  appointed  engi- 
neer maintenance  of  way  of  the  Toledo 
Terminal  succeeding  Ray  Stephens,  who 
has  been  assigned  to  other  duties.  The 
position  of  engineer  of  bridges,  build- 
ings and  signals  has  been  abolished. 

S.  R.  Hursh,  division  engineer  of  the 
Philadelphia  Terminal  division  of  the 
Pennsylvania,  has  been  transferred  to 
Pittsburgh  to  succeed  C.  W.  Van  Nort, 
who  has  been  promoted  to  superintend- 
ent. C.  W.  Patchell,  division  engineer 
at  Fort  Wayne  goes  to  Philadelphia  to 
succeed  Mr.  Hursh  and  J.  S.  Gillum 
goes  from  New  Castle  to  Fort  Wayne. 

J.  W.  Pfau,  assistant  chief  engineer 
of  the  New  York  Central  Lines,  Buffalo 
and  East  has  been  appointed  acting 
chief  engineer  taking  over  F.  B.  Free- 
man's duties,  who  has  been  furloughed 
because  of  his  health. 

Frank  Ivers  has  been  appointed  gen- 
eral roadmaster  of  the  Oregon  and 
Washington  divisions  of  the  Oregon- 
Washington  R.R.  &  Navigation  Co., 
with  headquarters  at  Pendleton,  Ore. 


Mechanical 

W.  M.  Wheatley,  general  car  inspec- 
tor of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  has  been 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  car  de- 
partment with  headquarters  at  Cleve- 
land. 

C.  E.  Allen,  assistant  to  the  mechani- 
cal superintendent  of  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific, has  retired  after  52  years  of  con- 
tinuous service. 

Theodore  A.  Fogue,  general  mechani- 
cal superintendent  of  the  Minneapolis, 
St.  Paul  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  of 
the  Duluth,  South  Shore  &  Atlantic,  re- 
tired from  active  service  on  July  1,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Beloit  N.  Lewis,  me- 
chanical superintendent. 

W.  D.  Johnston,  master  mechanic  of 
the  Northwest  district  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  at  Cincinnati  has  had  jurisdic- 
tion extended  to  include  the  Southwest 
district  and  E.  J.  McSweeny  has  been 
appointed  master  mechanic  of  the  St. 
Louis  division  and  the  Cincinnati  Ter- 
minal division,  with  headquarters  as  be- 
fore at  Cincinnati. 

C.  E.  Melker,  master  mechanic  of  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  at  Han- 
nibal, Mo.,  has  had  his  jurisdiction  ex- 
tended to  include  the  Centerville  divi- 
sion and  the  position  of  master  me- 
chanic at  Centerville  has  been  abolished. 

W.  E.  Corya  has  been  appointed  mas- 
ter mechanic  of  the  Beardstown  divi- 
sion of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy,  with  headquarters  at  Beards- 
town,  111.  For  the  past  year  this  divi- 
sion has  been  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  master  mechanic  at  Galesburg.  The 
position  of  assistant  master  mechanic 
at  Centralia  has  been  abolished. 


Obituary 

William  Haskell  Simpson,  assistant 
general  passenger  agent  in  charge  of 
advertising  of  the  Santa  Fe  System, 
died  on  June  12,  following  an  opera- 
tion. Mr.  Simpson  was  75  years  old 
and  had  been  in  the  employ  of  the  road 
51  years. 

George  A.  Cooper,  vice-president  of 
the  Frost  Railway  Supply  Co.,  Detroit, 
and  well  known  in  the  railway  indus- 
try, died  on  June  1  of  diabetes. 

Clayton  N.  Woodward,  assistant  to 
the  general  manager  of  the  New  Haven 
died  at  the  New  Haven  Hospital  on 
June  12  following  an  operation.  Mr. 
Woodward  was  66  years  of  age. 

Fred  Geissler,  general  passenger 
agent  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  died  at 
Atlanta,  Ga.  on  May  24. 

David  Sloan,  chief  engineer  of  the 
Illinois  Central  from  1897  to  1901  died 
on  June  25.    He  was  85  years  old. 

R.  Boone  Abbott,  assistant  general 
superintendent  of  the  Reading,  died  at 
his  home  in  Reading,  Pa.  on  June  25. 

W.  A.  Callison,  superintendent  of  mo- 
tive power  of  the  Monon,  with  head- 
quarters at  La  Fayette,  Ind.,  died  sud- 
denly on  July  2. 

Edward  D.  Ainslie,  general  passenger 
agent  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  at  New 
York  died  on  July  4  at  the  Long  Island 
College  Hospital. 

Edwin  Gould,  senior  vice-president  of 
the  St.  Louis  Southwestern  died  sud- 
denly of  heart  failure  at  his  home  in 
Oyster  Bay  on  the  evening  of  July  12. 
Mr.  Gould  was  president  of  the  St. 
Louis  Southwestern  from  1898  to  1912. 
and  chairman  of  the  board  from  1912 
to  1926. 

D.  W.  Longstreet,  who  retired  in 
1931  as  vice-president  in  charge  of  traf- 
fic of  the  Illinois  Central  died  at  his 
home  in  Chicago  on  June  18,  after  a 
brief  illness. 

Louis  A.  Hoerr,  president  of  the 
Western  Railway  Equipment  Co.  of  St. 
Louis  and  who  has  been  identified  with 
the  railway  supply  industry  for  many 
years  died  on  May  27  following  an 
operation. 

Herbert  I.  Lord,  vice-president  of  the 
Detroit  Lubricator  Co.  died  on  May  25 
at  Detroit,  Mich. 

Philip  T.  White,  assistant  general 
manager  of  the  Big  Four  died  on  May 
14. 

Arthur  Trevvett,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  and  the 
Pere  Marquette  died  on  May  17  at 
Richmond,  Va. 

Charles  A.  Cairns,  who  retired  in 
1932,  as  passenger  traffic  manager  of 
the  Chicago  &  North  Western,  died 
suddenly  at  the  West  Suburban  Hos- 
pital in  Chicago,  on  July  1. 


Spencer  Otis,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Boiler  Washing  Co.  of  Chicago 
died  in  Waco,  Texas,  on  June  10.  Mr. 
Otis  started  his  railroad  life  by  becom- 
ing an  apprentice  on  the  Union  Pacific 
in  1879.  During  the  following  eleven 
years  he  served  that  road  as  foreman, 
master  mechanic  and  division  mechani- 
cal engineer.  In  1890  he  left  railroad 
service  to  start  in  the  railway  supply 
business. 

William  Brown  Doddridge,  former 
general  manager  of  the  Missouri  Pa- 
cific, died  early  in  June.  He  was  84 
years  old. 

William  A.  Williams,  assistant  vice- 
president  of  the  American  Car  &  Fdry. 
Co.,  died  the  latter  part  of  June.  He 
was  64  years  old. 

Joseph  William  Bettendorf,  president 
of  the  Bettendorf  Company,  manufac- 
turers of  railroad  cars,  died  on  May 
16  at  his  home  in  Bettendorf,  Iowa.  He 
was  sixty-eight  years  old. 

Mr.  Bettendorf,  born  in  Leavenworth, 
Kan.,  went  to  Davenport,  Iowa,  in 
1886,  to  join  his  elder  brother,  the  late 
W.  P.  Bettendorf,  who  had  already  or- 
ganized the  Bettendorf  Metal  Wheel 
Co.  From  steel  wagon  axles  they  ex- 
panded the  list  of  their  manufactured 
articles  to  steel  wagons,  railway  car 
frames  and  finally  complete  cars. 

In  1903  the  plant  was  moved  to  Bet- 
tendorf. Seven  years  later,  in  1910,  W. 
P.  Bettendorf  died  and  "J-  W."  became 
president  of  the  company.  Mrs.  Bet- 
tendorf and  two  sons,  Edwin  J.  and 
William  E.  Bettendorf,  survive. 

C.  W.  Bedford,  engaged  in  special 
experimental  and  development  wor  ii, 
the  tire  division  of  the  B.  F.  Goodrit  , 
Co.,  died  at  his  home  in  Akron,  Ohio: 
June  19.  Death  was  caused  by  compli , 
cations  following  an  operation.  Mr 
Bedford  was  one  of  those  responsibl  • 
for  development  of  the  cushion  whef  . 
used  on  the  "Autotram"  developed  b  I 
the  Clark  Equipment  Co.  of  Batt' 
Creek,  Mich. 

Edwin  Gould,  son  of  Jay  Gould,  die< 
at  his  home,  of  heart  failure,  on  Ju! 
12.    He  was  67  years  old. 

Frank  La  Monte  Dodgson,  consulting 
engineer  of  the  General  Railway  Signal 
Co.,  died  unexpectedly  at  his  apartment 
in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  late  June  6. 

Bird  M.  Robinson,  president  of  the 
American  Short  Line  Railroad  Associa- 
tion, died  at  the  Garfield  Hospital  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  on  June  16.  Mr. 
Robinson,  who  was  a  native  of  Green- 
ville, Tenn.,  was  71  years  old  and  had 
been  president  of  the  Short  Line  As- 
sociation ever  since  it  was  organized 
in  1917. 

Le  Grand  Parish,  formerly  president 
of  the  Lima  Locomotive  Works  and 
the  American  Arch  Co.,  died  at  the 
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Hackensack  Hospital  in  Hackensack, 
New  Jersey,  on  May  10.  Mr.  Parish 
was  67  years  old.  Mr.  Parish  was  born 
in  Olean,  N.  Y.,  a  descendant  of  early 
settlers  of  western  New  York.  After 
working  for  several  years  in  the  Edi- 
son laboratories  he  joined  the  Lake 
Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railroad, 
now  a  part  of  the  New  York  Central, 
as  a  stock  clerk  in  the  Adrian,  Mich., 
offices.  He  later  went  to  Chicago  as 
head  of  the  company's  car  shops  and 
then  was  made  superintendent  of  mo- 
tive power,  with  offices  in  Cleveland. 

In  1911  Mr.  Parish  became  interested 
in  the  organization  of  the  American 
Arch  Co.  and  in  1919  was  also  elected 
president  of  the  Lima  Locomotive 
Works.  Since  his  retirement  in  1926, 
Mr.  Parish  had  lived  in  Mountain  View, 
N.  J.  A  few  years  ago  he  donated 
forty-eight  acres  of  land  to  the  com- 
munity for  the  Preakness  Valley  Park, 
adjoining  the  public  golf  course.  He 
provided  the  site  for  the  new  Masonic 
Temple  and  also  made  a  gift  of  the 
land  for  the  clubhouse  of  Mountain 
View  Community  Club,  of  which  he 
was  the  founder.  Mr.  Parish,  while  he 
was  president  of  the  American  Arch 
Co.  and  Lima  Locomotive  Works, 
was  an  ardent  believer  in  the  modern- 
ization of  the  locomotive  and,  to  his 
interminable  efforts  to  improve  the 
steam  locomotive  may  be  attributed 
considerable  of  the  advancement  in  de- 
sign accomplished  during  the  past  dec- 
ade. 


Supply  Trade  Notes 

The  Superheater  Co.  have  issued  a 
new  leaflet  titled  "A  New  Deal  for 
Superheater  Units"  in  which  they  point 
out  the  wisdom,  the  economy  and 
safety  to  be  secured  by  having  old  su- 
perheater units  rebuilt  by  the  Elesco 
superheater  unit  remanufacturing  serv- 
ice. Copies  can  be  secured  by  address- 
ing The  Superheater  Co.  at  60  East 
42nd  Street,  New  York,  the  Peoples 
Gas  Building,  Chicago,  or  the  Super- 
heater Company,  Ltd.,  of  Montreal. 

The  Franklin  Railway  Oil  Corpora- 
tion, whose  main  office  formerly  was  at 
Franklin,  Penn.,  has  divided  the  United 
States  into  two  territories  with  head- 
quarters for  the  Eastern  district  at  26 
Broadway,  New  York  City,  and  head- 
quarters for  the  Western  district  at  59 
East  Van  Buren  street,  Chicago.  R.  R. 
Vinnedge,  vice-president,  is  in  charge  of 
the  Eastern  office  and  John  E.  Ferry, 
vice-president,  is  in  charge  of  the  West- 
ern office.  As  in  the  past  the  Franklin 
Railway  Oil  Corpn.  will  continue  to 
handle  sales  of  lubricating  oils  and 
greases  to  steam  railroads  for  the 
Socony-Vacuum  Corporation,  which 
comprises  the  following  companies 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  York,  Inc. 
Vacuum  Oil  Company,  Inc.,  New  York 
Magnolia  Petroleum  Corpn.,  Dallas, 
Texas;  White  Eagle  Oil  Corpn.,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.;  General  Petroleum 
Corpn.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  White 
Star     Refining    Co.,     Detroit,  Mich.; 


Wadhams  Oil  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.; 
Lubrite  Refining  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

C.  B.  Archibald  has  resigned  from  the 
railway  sales  department  of  the  Electric 
Storage  Battery  Co.  at  Philadelphia  to 
accept  a  position  as  railroad  representa- 
tive with  the  Edison  Storage  Battery 
division  of  Thomas  A.  Edison,  Inc., 
Chicago  district  office. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors held  June  26,  1933,  W.  J.  Harris 
was  elected  a  vice-president  of  Ameri- 
can Car  &  Foundry  Co.  Mr.  Harris 
will  continue  in  charge  of  the  purchase 
section  of  a.c.f.,  which  post  he  has  held 
since  his  transfer  to  New  York  from 
Berwick,  Pa.,  in  April,  1920.  In  1889 
he  entered  the  service  of  the  Jackson 
&  Woodin  Manufacturing  Co.,  this  be- 
ing one  of  the  thirteen  original  manu- 
facturing companies  from  which  a.c.f. 
was  formed  in  1899. 

The  Permutit  Company  has  moved  its 
general  offices  from  440  Fourth  avenue, 
New  York,  to  the  McGraw-Hill  build- 
ing, 330  West  42nd  street,  New  York. 

The  Edward  G.  Budd  Mfg.  Co.  has 
recently  called  back  to  work  more  than 
3,000  men.  The  total  working  force 
now  at  the  Philadelphia  plant  is  in 
excess  of  4,000,  which  is  approximately 
45  per  cent  of  capacity.  This  company 
recently  secured  an  order  from  the  Bur- 
lington for  the  construction  of  a  three- 
car  unit,  high-speed,  stainless  steel 
train  referred  to  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 
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PASADENA,  CALIF. 

Central  Building 
Phone  STerling  5756 
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230  Park  Avenue 
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THE  NEED  FOR 

Signaling  Economy 

IS   NOW   EFFECTIVELY   MET  WITH 


PARAmoum 


SIMPLIFIED  AC  CENTRALIZED 

TRAFFIC  CONTROL 

PUBLISHED  Records  Show  Savings  o  f  18%  to  115% 
■  Annualy  on  the  Investment,  as  a  Result  of  the  Use  of 
DC  Centralized  Traffic  Control.  PARAMOUNT  AC 
Means  Much  Lower  First  Cost,  Simpler  Maintenance  with 
Maximum  Return  on  Investment; 

Now  Consider  the  Further  Economies  Available  Through 
the  Following  Applications; 

The  PARAMOUNT  CTC  Machine,  Together  with 
the  Proper  Circuits,  Readily  Lends  Itself  to: 

1  Automatic  Interlocking. 

2  A  Satisfactory  Substitute  for  Power  Interlocking*. 

3  Consolidation  of  Existing  Interlocking*. 

4  Remote  Signal  and  Switch  Control. 

5  Take-Siding  Control. 

6  Drawbridge  Control. 

7  Control  for  Intermediate  Automatic  Block  Signals. 

8  Highway  Crossing  Protection  (Remote  Control). 

9  Yard  and  Other  Indicators. 

10  Signal  and/or  Locking  Control  for  Spring  Switches 

11  Highway  Traffic  Control  (Remote  Timing  Control). 

Can  You  Afford  Not  to  Investigate  what  this  Means  to  You? 


PARAMOUNT  SIGNALING  CORPORATION 


"THE  MARK  Or  DISTINCTION" 

GRAND  CENTRAL  PALACE,  NEW  YORK 
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